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CONSPIRACY  OF   THE  NOBLES. 


(1565-) 

KING,  it  ap- 
pears, sincerely 
desirous  for  a 
general  peace, 
the  Prince  of 
Orange,  the 
Counts  Egmont 
and  Horn,  and 
their  friends 
had  up  to  this 
time  labored 
to  this  end. 
They  had  pur- 
sued the  tnie 
interest  of  their 
sovereign  as 
much  as  the 
general  weal ;  at  least  their  exertions  and 
their  a6lions  had  been  as  little  at  variance 
with  the  former  as  with  the  latter.  Nothing 
had  as  yet  occurred  to  make  their  motives 
suspeded  or  to  manifest  in  them  a  rebel- 
lious spirit.  What  they  had  done  they  had 
done  in  discharge  of  their  bounden  duty  : 
as  members  of  a  free  state,  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  nation,  as  advisers  of  the  king, 
as  men  of  integrity  and  honor.  The  only 
weapons  they  had  used  to  oppose  the  en- 
croachments of  the  court   had    been    remon- 


strances, modest  complaints,  petitions.  They 
had  never  allowed  themselves  to  be  so  far 
carried  away  by  a  just  zeal  for  their  good  cause 
as  to  transgress  the  limits  of  prudence  and 
moderation,  which  on  many  occasions  are  so 
easily  overstepped  by  party  spirit.  But  all  the 
nobles  of  the  Republic  did  not  now  listen  to 
the  voice  of  that  prudence;  all  did  not  abide 
within  the  bounds  of  moderation. 

While  in  the  Council  of  State  the  great 
question  was  discussed  whether  the  nation  was 
to  be  miserable  or  not,  while  its  sworn  depu- 
ties summoned  to  their  assistance  all  the  argu- 
ments of  reason  and  of  equity,  and  while  the 
middle  classes  and  the  people  contented  them- 
selves with  empty  complaints,  menaces  and 
curses,  that  part  of  the  nation  which  of  all 
seemed  least  called  upon,  and  on  whose  sup- 
port least  reliance  had  been  placed,  began  to 
take  more  active  measures.  We  have  already 
described  a  class  of  the  nobility  whose  services 
and  wants  Philip,  at  his  accession,  had  not 
considered  it  necessary  to  remember.  Of 
these  by  far  the  greater  number  had  asked  for 
promotion  from  a  much  more  urgent  reason 
than  a  love  of  the  mere  honor.  Many  of 
them  were  deeply  sunk  in  debt,  from  which 
by  their  own  resources  they  could  not  hope  to 
emancipate  themselves.  When,  in  filling  ap- 
pointments,    Philip    passed    them    over,     he 
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wounded  them  in  a  point  far  more  sensitive 
than  their  pride.  In  these  suitors  he  had,  by 
his  negle6l,  raised  up  so  many  idle  spies  and 
merciless  judges  of  his  a6lions,  so  many  col- 
ledlors  and  propagators  of  malicious  rumor. 
As  their  pride  did  not  quit  them  with  their 
prosperity,  so  now,  driven  by  necessity,  they 
trafficked  with  the  sole  capital  which  they  could 
not  alienate— their  nobility  and  the  political 
influence  of  their  names;  and  brought  into 
circulation  a  coin  which  only  in  such  a  period 
could  have  found  currency — their  prote6lion. 
With  a  self-pride  to  which  they  gave  the  more 
scope  as  it  was  all  they  could  now  call  their 
own,  they  looked  upon  themselves  as  a  strong 
intermediate  power  between  the  sovereign  and 
the  citizen,  and  believed  themselves  called 
upon  to  hasten  to  the  rescue  of  the  oppressed 
state,  which  looked  imploringly  to  them  for 
succor.  This  idea  was  ludicrous  only  so  far 
as  their  self-conceit  was  concerned  in  it;  the 
advantages  which  they  contrived  to  draw  from 
it  were  substantial  enough.  The  Protestant 
merchants,  who  held  in  their  hands  the  chief 
part  of  the  wealth  of  the  Netherlands  and 
who  believed  they  could  not,  at  any  price, 
purchase  too  dearly  the  undisturbed  exercise 
of  their  religion,  did  not  fail  to  make  use  of 
this  class  of  people  who  stood  idle  in  the 
market  and  ready  to  be  hired.  These  very 
men  whom,  at  any  other  time,  the  merchants 
in  the  pride  of  riches  would  most  probably 
have  looked  down  upon,  now  appeared  likely 
to  do  them  good  service  through  their  numbers, 
their  courage,  their  credit  with  the  populace, 
their  enmity  to  the  government,  nay,  through 
their  beggarly  pride  itself  and  their  despair. 
On  these  grounds  they  zealously  endeavored 
to  form  a  close  union  with  them  and  dili- 
gently fostered  the  disposition  for  rebellion, 
while  they  also  used  every  means  to  keep  alive 
their  high  opinions  of  themselves  and,  what 
was  most  important,  lured  their  poverty  by 
well-applied  pecuniary  assistance  and  glitter- 
ing promises.  Few  of  them  were  so  utterly 
insignificant  as  not  to  possess  some  influence, 
if  not  personally  yet  at  least  by  their  relation- 
ship with  higher  and  more  powerful  nobles ; 
and  if  united  they  would  be  able  to  raise  a 
formidable  voice  against  the  crown.  Many 
of  them  had  either  already  joined  the  new 
se(5i;  or  were  secretly  inclined  to  it,  and  even 
those  who  were  zealous  Roman  Catholics  had 
political  or  private  grounds  enough  to  set 
them  against  the  decrees  of  Trent  and  the 
Inquisition.       All,    in    fine,   felt    the    call    of 


vanity  sufficiently  powerful  not  to  allow  the 
only  moment  to  escape  them  in  which  they 
might  possibly  make  some  figure  in  the  Re- 
public. 

But  much  as  might  be  expe6led  from  the  co- 
operation of  these  men  in  a  body  it  would 
have  been  futile  and  ridiculous  to  build  any 
hopes  on  any  one  of  them  singly,  and  the 
great  difficulty  was  to  effe6l  a  union  among 
them.  Even  to  bring  them  together  some 
unusual  occurrence  was  necessary,  and  fortu- 
nately such  an  incident  presented  itself  The 
nuptials  of  Baron  Montigny,  one  of  the 
Belgian  nobles,  as  also  those  of  the  Prince 
Alexander  of  Parma,  which  took  place  about 
this  time  in  Brussels,  assembled  in  that  town 
a  great  number  of  the  Belgian  nobles.  On 
this  occasion  relations  met  relations;  new 
friendships  were  formed  and  old  renewed ; 
and  while  the  distress  of  the  country  was  the 
topic  of  conversation,  wine  and  mirth  un- 
locked lips  and  hearts,  hints  were  dropped  of 
union  among  themselves  and  of  an  alliance 
with  foreign  powers.  These  accidental  meet- 
ings soon  led  to  concealed  ones,  and  public 
discussions  gave  rise  to  secret  consultations. 
Two  German  barons,  moreover,  a  Count  of 
Holle  and  of  Schwarzenberg,  who  happened  at 
this  time  to  be  on  a  visit  to  the  Netherlands, 
omitted  nothing  to  awaken  expe6lations  of 
assistance  from  their  neighbors.  Count  Louis 
of  Nassau,  too,  had  also,  a  short  time  before, 
visited  several  German  courts  to  ascertain 
their  sentiments.*  It  has  even  been  asserted 
that  secret  emissaries  of  the  Admiral  Coligny 
were  seen  at  this  time  in  Brabant,  but  this 
however  may  be  reasonably  doubted. 

If  ever  a  political  crisis  was  favorable  to  an 
attem^.t  at  revolution  it  was  the  present.  A 
woman  at  the  helm  of  government ;  the  gov- 
ernors of  provinces  disaffefled  themselves  and 
disposed  to  wink  at  insubordination  in  others; 
most  of  the  state  counsellors  quite  inefficient ; 
no  army  to  fall  back  upon ;  the  few  troops 
there  were  long  since  discontented  on  account 
of  the  outstanding  arrears  of  pay,  and  already 
too  often  deceived  by  false  promises  to  be 
enticed  by  new ;  commanded,  moreover,  by 
officers  who  despised  the  Inquisition  from 
their  hearts  and  would  have  blushed  to  draw  a 
sword  in  its  behalf;  and  lastly,  no  money  in 

*  It  was  not  without  cause  that  the  Prince  of  Orange 
suddenly  disappeared  irom  Brussels  in  order  to  be 
present  at  the  election  of  a  Kins^  of  Rome  in  Frankfort. 
An  assembly  of  so  many  German  princes  must  have 
greatly  favored  a  negotiation. 
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the  treasury  to  enlist  new  troops  or  to  hire 
foreigners.  The  court  at  Brussels,  as  well  as 
the  three  councils,  were  not  only  divided  by 
uUcrnal  dissensions,  but  in  the  highest  degree 
venal  and  corrupt;  the  regent  without  full 
powers  to  a6l  on  the  spot,  and  the  king  at  a 
distance  ;  his  adherents  in  the  provinces  few, 
uncertain  and  dispirited  ;  the  fa(^ion  numerous 
and  powerful ;  two-thirds  of  the  people  irri- 
tated against  popery  and  desirous  of  a  change, 
such  was  the  unfortunate  weakness  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  more  unfortunate  still  that 
this  weakness  was  so  well  known  to  its  ene- 
mies ! 

In  order  to  unite  so  many  minds  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  common  obje6l  a  leader  was 
still  wanting,  and  a  few  influential  names  to 
give  political  weight  to  their  enterprise.  The 
two  were  supplied  by  Count  Louis  of  Nassau 
and  Henry  Count  Brederode,  both  members 
of  the  most  illustrious  houses  of  the  Belgian 
nobility,  who  voluntarily  placed  themselves 
at  the  head  of  the  undertaking.  Louis  of 
Nassau,  brother  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
united  many  splendid  qualities  which  made 
him  worthy  of  appearing  on  so  noble  and 
important  a  stage.  Li  Geneva,  where  he 
studied,  he  had  imbibed  at  once  a  hatred  to 
the  hierarchy  and  a  love  to  the  new  religion  ; 
and  on  his  return  to  his  native  country  had 
not  failed  to  enlist  proselytes  to  his  opinions. 
The  republican  bias  which  his  mind  had 
received  in  that  school  kindled  in  him  a  bitter 
hatred  of  all  that  bore  the  Spanish  name, 
which  animated  his  whole  conduct  and  only 
left  him  with  his  latest  breath.  Popery  and 
Spanish  rule  were  in  his  mind  identical,  as 
indeed  they  were  in  reality,  and  the  abhor- 
rence which  he  entertained  for  the  one  helped 
to  strengthen  his  dislike  to  the  other.  Closely 
as  the  brothers  agreed  in  their  inclinations  and 
aversions,  the  ways  by  which  each  sought  to 
gratify  them  were  widely  dissimilar.  Youth 
and  an  ardent  temperament  did  not  allow  the 
younger  brother  to  follow  the  tortuous  course 
through  which  the  elder  wound  himself  to  his 
obje6l.  A  cold,  calm  circumspe6lion  carried 
the  latter  slowly  but  surely  to  his  aim,  and 
with  a  pliable  subtilty  he  made  all  things  sub- 
serve his  purpose  ;  with  a  foolhardy  impetu- 
osity, which  overthrew  all  obstacles,  the  other 
at  times  compelled  success,  but  oftener  acceler- 
ated disaster.  For  this  reason  William  was  a 
general  and  Louis  never  more  than  an  adven- 
turer ;  a  sure  and  powerful  arm  if  only  it  were 
diredled  by  a  wise  head.     Louis's  pledge  once 


given  was  good  forever;  his  alliances  survived 
every  vicissitude,  for  they  were  mostly  formed 
in  the  pressing  moment  of  necessity,  and  mis- 
fortune binds  more  firmly  than  thoughtless  joy. 
He  loved  his  brother  as  dearly  as  he  did  his 
cause  and  for  the  latter  he  died. 

Henry  of  Brederode,  Baron  of  Viane  and 
Burgrave  of  Utrecht,  was  descended  from  the 
old  Dutch  counts  who  formerly  ruled  that 
province  as  sovereign  princes.  So  ancient  a 
title  endeared  him  to  the  people,  among  whom 
the  memory  of  their  former  lords  still  sur- 
vived, and  was  the  more  treasured  the  less 
they  felt  they  had  gained  by  the  change. 
This  hereditary  splendor  increased  the  self- 
conceit  of  a  man  upon  whose  tongue  the  glory 
of  his  ancestors  continually  hung,  and  who 
dwelt  the  more  on  former  greatness,  even 
amidst  its  ruins,  the  more  unpromising  the 
aspe6l  of  his  own  condition  became.  Excluded 
from  the  honors  and  employments  to  which, 
in  his  opinion,  his  own  merits  and  his  noble 
ancestry  fully  entitled  him  (a  squadron  of  light 
cavalry  being  all  that  was  intrusted  to  him), 
he  hated  the  government,  and  did  not  scruple 
boldly  to  canvass  and  to  rail  at  its  measures. 
By  these  means  he  won  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  also  favored  in  secret  the  evangelical 
belief;  less,  however,  as  a  convi6lion  of  his 
better  reason,  than  as  an  opposition  to  the 
government.  With  more  loquacity  than  elo- 
quence, and  more  audacity  than  courage,  he 
was  brave  rather  from  not  believing  in  danger 
than  from  being  sujDerior  to  it.  Louis  of 
Nassau  burned  for  the  cause  which  he  de- 
fended, Brederode  for  the  glory  of  being  its 
defender ;  the  former  was  satisfied  in  acting 
for  his  party,  the  latter  discontented  if  he  did 
not  stand  at  its  head.  No  one  was  more  fit 
to  lead  off  the  dance  in  a  rebellion,  but'  it 
could  hardly  have  a  worse  ballet-master.  Con- 
temptible as  his  threatened  designs  really  were, 
the  illusion  of  the  multitude  might  have  im- 
parted to  them  weight  and  terror,  if  it  had 
occurred  to  them  to  set  up  a  pretender  in  his 
person.  His  claim  to  the  possessions  of  his 
ancestors  was  an  empty  name ;  but  even  a 
name  was  now  suilEicient  for  the  general  disaf- 
fe(5lion  to  rally  round.  A  pamphlet,  which 
was  at  the  time  disseminated  among  the  peo- 
ple, openly  called  him  the  heir  of  Holland, 
and  his  engraved  portrait,  which  was  publicly 
exhibited,  bore  the  boastful  inscription  : 

Sum  Brederodus  ego,  Batavrc  non  infima  gentis 
Gloria,  virtutem  non  unica  pagina  claudit. 
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(1565.)  Besides  these  two,  there  were  others 
also  from  among  the  most  ilkistrious  of  the 
Flemish  nobles  :  the  young  Count  Charles  of 
Mansfeld,  a  son  of  that  nobleman,  whom  we 
have  found  among  the  most  zealous  royalists, 
the  Count  Kinlemburg,  two  Counts  of  Bergen 
and  of  Battenburg,  John  of  Marnix,  Baron 
of  Thoulouse,  Philip  of  Marnix,  Baron  of  St. 
Aldegonde,  with  several  others,  who  joined 
the  league,  which  about  the  middle  of  No- 
vember, in  the  year  1565,  was  formed  at  the 
house  of  Von  Hammes,  king  at  arms  of  the 
Golden  Fleece.  Here  it  was  that  six  men 
decided  the  destiny  of  their  country  (as  for- 
merly a  few  confederates  consummated  the 
liberty  of  Switzerland),  kindled  the  torch  of 
a  forty  years'  war,  and  laid  the  basis  of  a  free- 
dom which  they  themselves  were  never  to  en- 
joy. The  obje6ls  of  the  league  were  set  forth 
in  the  following  declaration,  to  which  Philip 
of  Marnix  was  the  first  to  subscribe  his  name: 
"Whereas  certain  ill-disposed  persons,  under 


the  mask  of  a  pious  zeal,  but  in  reality  under 
the  mipulse  of  avarice  and  ambition,  have  by 
their  evil  counsels  persuaded  our  most  gracious 
sovereign  the  king  to  introduce  into  these 
countries  the  abominable  tribunal  of  the  In- 
quisition— a  tribunal  diametrically  o])posed  to 
all  laws,  human  and  divine,  and  in  cruelty  far 
surpassing  the  barbarous  institutions  of  heath- 
enism— which  raises  the  inquisitors  above  every 
other  power  and  debases  man  to  a  perpetual 
bondage,  and  by  its  snares  exposes  the  honest 
citizen  to  a  constant  fear  of  death,  inasmuch 
as  any  one  (priest  it  may  be,  or  a  faithless 
friend,  a  Spaniard  or  a  reprobate)  has  it  in 
his  power,  at  any  moment,  to  cause  whom  he 
will  to  be  dragged  before  that  tribunal,  to  be 
placed  in  confinement,  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted, without  the  accused  ever  being  allowed 
to  face  his  accuser  or  to  adduce  proof  of  his 
innocence.  We,  therefore,  the  undersigned, 
have  bound  ourselves  to  watch  over  the  safety 
of  our  families,  our  estates  and  our  own  per- 
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sons.  To  this  we  hereby  pledge  ourselves, 
and  to  this  end  bind  ourselves  as  a  sacred 
fraternity,  and  vow  with  a  solemn  oath,  to  op- 
pose to  the  best  of  our  power  the  introduction 
of  this  tribunal  into  these  countries,  whether 
it  be  attempted  openly  or  secretly,  and  under 
whatever  name  it  may  be  disguised.  We  at 
the  same  time  declare  that  we  are  far  from  in- 
tending anything  unlawful  against  the  king 
our  sovereign ;  rather  is  it  our  unalterable  pur- 
pose to  support  and  defend  the  royal  preroga- 
tive and  to  maintain  peace,  and  as  far  as  lies 
in  our  power  to  put  down  all  rebellion.  In 
accordance  with  this  purpose  we  have  sworn, 
and  now  again  swear,  to  hold  sacred  the  gov- 
ernment and  to  respect  it,  both  m  word  and 
deed,  which  witness  almighty  God  ! 

■'  Further,  we  vow  and  swear  to  prote6l  and 
defend  one  another,  in  all  times  and  places, 
against  all  attacks  whatsoever,  touching  the 
articles  which  are  set  forth  in  this  covenant. 
We  hereby  bind  ourselves  that  no  accusation 


of  any  of  our  followers,  in  whatever  name  it 
may  be  clothed,  whether  rebellion,  sedition 
or  otherwise,  shall  avail  to  annul  our  oath 
towards  the  accused  or  absolve  us  from  our 
obligation  towards  him.  No  a6l  which  is 
directed  against  the  Inquisition  can  deserve 
the  name  of  a  rebellion.  Whoever,  therefore, 
shall  be  placed  in  arrest  on  any  such  charge, 
we  here  pledge  ourselves  to  assist  him  to  the 
utmost  of  our  ability,  and  to  endeavor  by 
every  allowable  means  to  effe6l  his  liberation. 
In  this,  however,  as  in  all  matters,  but  espe- 
cially in  the  conducfl  of  all  measures  against 
the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  we  submit  our- 
selves to  the  general  regulations  of  the  league, 
or  to  the  decision  of  those  whom  we  may 
unanimously  appoint  our  counsellors  and 
leaders. 

"  In  witness  hereof,  and  in  confirmation  of 
this  our  common  league  and  covenant,  we  call 
upon  the  holy  name  of  the  living  God,  maker 
of    heaven   and    earth,    and    of    all    that    are 


therein,  who  searches  the  hearts,  the  con- 
sciences and  the  thoughts,  and  knows  the 
])urity  of  ours.  We  implore  the  aid  of  his 
Holy  Spirit,  that  success  and  honor  may  crown 
our  undertaking  to  the  glory  of  his  name  and 
to  the  peace  and  blessing  of  our  country  !" 

This  covenant  was  immediately  translated 
into  several  languages  and  quickly  dissemin- 
ated through  the  provinces.  To  swell  the 
league  as  speedily  as  possible,  each  of  the 
confederates  assembled  all  his  friends,  rela- 
tions, adherents  and  retainers.  Great  ban- 
quets were  held  which  lasted  whole  days — 
irresistible  temptations  for  a  sensual,  luxurious 
people,  in  whom  the  deepest  wretchedness 
could  not  stifle  the  propensity  for  voluptuous 
living.  Whoever  repaired  to  these  banquets, 
and  every  one  was  welcome,  was  plied  with 
officious  assurances  of  friendship,  and  when 
heated  with  wine  carried  away  by  the  example 
of  numbers  and  overcome  by  the  fire  of  a 
wild  eloquence.  The  hands  of  many  were 
guided  while  they  subscribed  their  signatures  ; 
the  hesitating  were  derided,  the  pusillanimous 
threatened,  the  scruples  of  loyalty  clamored 
down  ;  some  even  were  quite  ignorant  what 
they  were  signing,  and  were  ashamed  after- 
wards to  inquire.  To  many  whom  mere  levity 
had  brought  to  the  entertainment,  the  general 
enthusiasm  left  no  choice,  while  the  splendor 
of  the  confederacy  allured  the  mean,  and  its 
numbers  encouraged  the  timorous.  The  abet- 
tors of  the  league  had  not  scrupled  at  the  arti- 
fice of  counterfeiting  the  signature  and  seals 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Counts  Egmont, 
Horn,  Megen,  and  others,  a  trick  which  won 
them  hundreds  of  adherents.  This  was  done 
especially  with  a  view  of  influencing  the  offi- 
cers of  the  army,  in  order  to  be  safe  in  this 
quarter  if  matters  should  come  at  last  to  vio- 
lence. The  device  succeeded  with  many, 
especially  with  subalterns,  and  Count  Brede- 
rode  even  drew  his  sword  upon  an  ensign  who 
wished  time  for  consideration.  Men  of  all 
classes  and  conditions  signed  it.  Religion 
made  no  difference.  Roman  Catholic  priests 
even  were  associates  of  tlie  league.  The  mo- 
tives were  not  the  same  with  all,  but  the  pre- 
text was  similar.  The  Roman  Catholics  de- 
sired simply  the  abolition  of  the  Inquisition 
and  a  mitigation  of  the  edi6ls  ;  the  Protestants 
aimed  at  unlimited  freedom  of  conscience.  A 
few  daring  spirits  only  entertained  so  bold  a 
proje6l  as  the  overthrow  of  the  present  gov- 
ernment, while  the  needy  and  indigent  based 
the  vilest  hopes  on  a  general  anarchy.    A  fare- 


well entertainment,  which  about  this  very  time 
was  given  to  the  Counts  Schwarzenberg  and 
Holle,  in  Breda,  and  another  shortly  after- 
wards in  Hogstraten,  drew  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal nobility  to  these  two  places,  and  of  these 
several  had  already  signed  the  covenant.  The 
Prince  of  Orange,  Counts  Egmont,  Horn  and 
Megen  were  present  at  the  latter  banquet,  but 
without  any  concert  or  design,  and  without 
having  themselves  any  share  in  the  league, 
although  one  of  Egmont's  own  secretaries  and 
some  of  the  servants  of  the  other  three  noble- 
men had  openly  joined  it.  At  this  entertain- 
ment, three  hundred  persons  gave  in  the'ir 
adhesion  to  the  covenant,  and  the  question 
was  mooted  whether  the  whole  bod)'  should 
present  themselves  before  the  regent  armed  or 
unarmed,  with  a  declaration  or  with  a  petition? 
Hoin  and  Orange  (Egmont  would  not  coun- 
tenance the  business  in  any  way)  were  called 
in  as  arbiters  upon  this  point,  and  they  decided 
in  favor  of  the  more  moderate  and  submissive 
procedure.  By  taking  this  office  upon  them, 
they  exposed  themselves  to  the  charge  of  hav- 
ing, in  no  very  covert  manner,  lent  their  sanc- 
tion to  the  enterprise  of  the  confederates.  In 
compliance,  therefore,  with  their  advice,  it 
was  determined  to  present  their  address  un- 
armed and  in  the  form  of  a  petition,  and  a 
day  was  appointed  on  which  they  should  as- 
semble in  Brussels. 

The  first  intimation  the  regent  received  of 
this  conspiracy  of  the  nobles  was  given  by  the 
Count  of  Megen  soon  after  his  return  to  the 
capital.  "There  was,"  he  said,  "an  enter- 
prise on  foot ;  no  less  than  three  hundred  of 
the  nobles  were  implicated  in  it ;  it  referred 
to  religion ;  the  members  of  it  had  bound 
themselves  together  by  an  oath  ;  they  reckoned 
much  on  foreign  aid  ;  she  would  soon  know 
more  about  it."  Though  urgently  pressed, 
he  would  give  her  no  further  information.  "A 
nobleman,"  he  said,  "had  confided  it  to  him 
under  the  seal  of  secrecy,  and  he  had  pledged 
his  word  of  honor  to  him."  What  really  with- 
held him  from  giving  her  any  further  explana- 
tion was,  in  all  probability,  not  so  much  any 
delicacy  about  his  honor  as  his  hatred  of  the 
Inquisition,  which  he  would  not  willingly  do 
anything  to  advance.  Soon  after  him  Count 
Egmont  delivered  to  the  regent  a  copy  of  the 
covenant,  and  also  gave  her  the  names  of  the 
conspirators,  with  some  few  exceptions.  Nearly 
about  the  same  time  the  Prince  of  Orange 
wrote  to  her:  "There  was,  as  he  had  heard, 
an  army  enlisted,  four  hundred  officers  were 
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already  named,  and  twenty  thousand  men 
would  presently  appear  in  arms."  Thus  the 
rumor  was  intentionally  exaggerated  and  the 
danger  was  multiplied  in  every  mouth. 

The  regent,  petrified  with  alarm  at  the  first 
announcement  of  these  tidings,  and  guided 
solely  by  her  fears,  hastily  called  together  all 
the  members  of  the  Council  of  State  who  hap- 
pened to  be  then  in  Brussels,  and  at  the  same 
time  sent  a  pressing  summons  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange  and  Count  Horn,  inviting  them  to 
resume  their  seats  in  the  senate.  Before  the 
latter  could  arrive  she  consulted  with  Egmont, 
Megen  and  Barlaimont  what  course  was  to  be 
adoi)ted  in  the  present  dangerous  posture  of 
affairs.  The  question  debated  was,  whether 
it  would  be  better  to  have  recourse  to  arms, 
or  to  yield  to  the  emergency  and  grant  the 
demands  of  the  confederates;  or  whether  they 
should  be  put  off  with  promises  and  an  appear- 
ance of  compliance,  in  order  to  gain  time  for 
procuring  instru6lions  from  Spain  and  obtain- 
ing money  and  troops?  For  the  first  plan  the 
requisite  supplies  were  wanting,  and,  what  was 
equally  requisite,  confidence  in  the  army,  of 
which  there  seemed  reason  to  doubt  whether 
it  had  not  been  already  gained  by  the  con- 
spirators. The  second  expedient  would,  it 
was  quite  clear,  never  be  san6lioncd  by  the 
king  ;  besides,  it  would  serve  rather  to  raise 
than  depress  the  courage  of  the  confederates ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  compliance  with 
their  reasonable  demands,  and  a  ready,  un- 
conditional pardon  of  the  past,  would,  in  all 
probability,  stifle  the  rebellion  in  the  cradle. 
The  last  opinion  was  supported  by  Megen  and 
Egmont,  but  opposed  by  Barlaimont.  "  Ru- 
mor," said  the  latter,  "had  exaggerated  the 
matter ;  it  is  impossible  that  so  formidable  an 
armament  could  have  been  prepared  so  secretly 
and  so  rapidly.  It  was  but  a  band  of  a  few 
outcasts  and  desperadoes,  instigated  by  two  or 
three  enthusiasts — nothing  more.  All  will  be 
quiet  after  a  few  heads  have  been  struck  off." 
The  regent  determined  to  await  the  opinion 
of  the  Council  of  State,  which  was  shortly  to 
assemble;  in  the  meanwhile,  however,  she  was 
not  inaftive.  The  fortifications  in  the  most 
important  places  were  inspedled,  and  the  ne- 
cessary repairs  speedily  executed ;  her  am- 
bassadors at  foreign  courts  received  orders  to 
redouble  their  vigilance ;  expresses  were  sent 
off  to  Spain.  At  the  same  time,  she  caused 
the  report  to  be  revived  of  the  near  advent  of 
the  king,  and  in  her  external  deportment  put 
on  a  show  of  that  imperturbable  firmness  which 


awaits  attack  without  intending  easily  to  yield 
to  it.  At  the  end  of  March  (four  whole 
months  consequently  from  the  framing  of  the 
covenant),  the  whole  State  Council  assembled 
in  Brussels,  •  There  were  present  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  the  Duke  of  Arschot,  Counts  Eg- 
mont, Bergen,  Megen,  Arenberg,  Plorn,  Hog- 
straten,  Barlaimont  and  others;  the  Barons 
Montigny  and  Hachicourt,  all  the  knights  of 
the  Golden  Fleece,  with  the  President  Vig- 
lius.  State  Counsellor  Bruxelles,  and  the  other 
assessors  of  the  Privy  Council.  Several  letters 
were  produced,  which  gave  a  clearer  insight 
into  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  conspiracy. 
The  extremity  to  which  the  regent  was  reduced 
gave  the  disaffe6ted  a  power  which  on  the 
present  occasion  they  did  not  negle6t  to  use. 
Venting  their  long  suppressed  indignation, 
they  indulged  in  bitter  complaints  against  the 
court  and  against  the  government.  "  But 
lately,"  said  the  Prince  of  Orange,  "the  king 
sent  forty  thousand  gold  florins  to  the  Queen 
of  Scotland  to  support  her  in  her  undertakings 
against  England,  and  he  allows  his  Nether- 
lands to  be  burdened  with  debt.  Not  to 
mention  the  unseasonableness  of  this  subsidy 
and  its  fruitless  expenditure,  why  should  he 
bring  upon  us  the  resentment  of  a  queen,  who 
is  both  so  important  to  us  as  a  friend,  and  as 
an  enemy  so  much  to  be  dreaded?"  The 
prince  did  not  even  refrain  on  the  present  oc- 
casion from  glancing  at  the  concealed  hatred 
which  the  king  was  suspe6led  of  cherishing 
against  the  family  of  Nassau  and  against  him 
in  particular.  "It  is  well  known,"  he  said, 
"that  he  has  plotted  with  the  hereditary 
enemies  of  my  house  to  take  away  my  life, 
and  that  he  waits  with  impatience  only  for  a 
suitable  opportunity."  His  example  opened 
the  lips  of  Count  Horn  also,  and  of  many 
others  besides,  who,  with  passionate  vehe- 
mence, descanted  on  their  own  merits  and  the 
ingratitude  of  the  king.  With  difficulty  did 
the  regent  succeed  in  silencing  the  tumult  and 
in  recalling  attention  to  the  proper  subje6t  of 
the  debate.  The  question  was,  whether  the 
confederates,  of  whom  it  was  now  known  that 
they  intended  to  appear  at  court  with  a  i)eti- 
tion,  should  be  admitted  or  not?  The  Duke 
of  Arschot,  Counts  Aremberg,  Megen  and 
Barlaimont  gave  their  negative  to  the  proposi- 
tion. "  What  need  of  five  hundred  persons," 
said  the  latter,  "  to  deliver  a  small  memorial  ? 
This  paradox  of  humility  and  defiance  implies 
no  good.  Let  them  send  to  us  one  respect- 
able man  from  among  their  number,  without 
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pomp,  without  assumption,  and  so  submit  their 
application  to  us.  Otherwise,  shut  the  gates 
upon  them,  or  if  some  insist  on  their  admis- 
sion, let  them  be  closely  watched,  and  let  the 
first  a(?t  of  insolence  which  any  one  of  them 
shall  be  guilty  of  be  punished  with  death." 
In  this  advice  concurred  Count  Mansfeld, 
whose  own  son  was  among  the  conspirators ; 
he  had  even  threatened  to  disinherit  his  son 
if  he  did  not  quickly  abandon  the  league. 

Counts  Megen,  also,  and  Aremberg  hesitated 
to  receive  the  petition  ;  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
hcwever.  Counts  Egmont,  Horn,  Hogstraten 
and  others  voted  emphatically  for  it.  "The 
confederates,"  they  declared,  "were  known 
to  them  as  men  of  integrity  and  honor ;  a 
great  part  of  them  were  connected  with  them- 
selves by  friendship  and  relationship,  and  they 
dared  vouch  for  their  behavior.  Every  sub- 
je6l  was  allowed  to  petition  ;  a  right  which 
was  enjoyed  by  the  meanest  individual  in  the 
state  could  not,  witliout  injustice,  be  denied 
to  so  respe6lable  a  body  of  men."  It  was 
therefore  resolved,  by  a  majority  of  votes,  to 
admit  the  confederates,  on  the  condition  that 
they  should  appear  unarmed  and  condu6l 
themselves  temperately.  The  s(piabbles  of 
the  members  of  Council  had  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  the  sitting,  so  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  adjourn  the  discussion  to  the  fol- 
lowing day.  In  order  that  the  principal 
matter  in  debate  might  not  again  be  lost  sight 
of  in  useless  complaints,  the  regent  at  once 
hastened  to  the  point.  "  Brederode,  we  are 
informed,"  she  said,  "is  coming  to  us  with 
an  address  in  the  name  of  the  league,  demand- 
ing the  abolition  of  the  Inquisition  and  a  miti- 
gation of  the  edi6ts.  The  advice  of  my  senate 
is  to  guide  me  in  my  answer  to  him  ;  but  be- 
fore you  give  your  opinions  on  this  point  per- 
mit me  to  premise  a  few  words.  I  am  told 
that  there  are  many,  even  among  yourselves, 
who  load  the  religious  edi6ls  of  the  emperor, 
my  father,  with  open  reproaches,  and  describe 
them  to  the  people  as  inhuman  and  barbarous. 
Now  I  ask  you,  lords  and  gentlemen,  knights 
of  the  Fleece,  counsellors  of  his  majesty  and 
of  the  state,  whether  you  did  not  yourselves 
vote  for  these  edi6ls,  whether  the  states  of  the 
realm  have  not  recognized  them  as  lawful  ? 
Why  is  that  now  blamed  which  was  formerly 
declared  right  ?  Is  it  because  they  have  now 
become  even  more  necessary  than  they  then 
were?  Since  when  is  the  Inquisition  a  new 
thing  in  the  Netherlands?  Is  it  not  full  six- 
teen years  ago  since  the  Emperor  established 


it  ?  And  wherein  is  it  more  cruel  than  the 
edi6ls?  If  it  be  allowed  that  the  latter  were 
the  work  of  wisdom,  if  the  universal  consent 
of  the  states  has  sandlioned  them — why  this 
opposition  to  the  former,  which  is  nevertheless 
far  more  humane  than  the  edidls,  if  they  were 
to  be  observed  to  the  letter  ?  Speak  now 
freely;  I  am  not  desirous  of  fettering  your 
decision  ;  but  it  is  your  business  to  see  that 
it  is  not  misled  by  passion  and  prejudice." 
The  Council  of  State  was  again,  as  it  always 
had  been,  divided  between  two  opinions;  but 
the  few  who  spoke  for  the  Inquisition,  and 
the  literal  execution  of  the  edi6fs,  were  out"- 
voted  by  the  opposite  party,  with  the  Prince 
of  Orange  at  its  head.  "Would  to  Heaven," 
he  began,  "  that  my  representations  had  been 
then  thought  worthy  of  attention  when  as  yet 
the  grounds  of  apprehension  were  remote ; 
things  would,  in  that  case,  never  have  been 
carried  so  far  as  to  make  recourse  to  extreme 
measures  indispensable,  nor  would  men  have 
been  plunged  deeper  in  error  by  the  very 
means  which  were  intended  to  beguile  them 
from  their  delusion.  We  are  all  unanimous 
on  the  one  main  point.  We  all  wish  to  see 
the  Catholic  religion  safe  ;  if  this  end  can  be 
secured  without  the  aid  of  the  Inquisition,  it 
is  well,  and  we  offer  our  wealth  and  our  blood 
to  its  service  ;  but  on  this  very  point  it  is  that 
our  opinions  are  divided. 

"There  are  two  kinds  of  Inquisition;  the 
See  of  Rome  lays  claim  to  the  one ;  the  other 
has,  from  time  immemorial,  been  exercised  by 
the  bishops.  The  force  of  prejudice  and  of 
custom  has  made  the  latter  light  and  support- 
able to  us.  It  will  find  little  opposition  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  augmented  numbers  of 
the  bishops  will  make  it  effective.  To  what 
purpose  then  insist  on  the  former,  the  mere 
name  of  which  is  revolting  to  all  the  feelings 
of  our  minds?  When  so  many  nations  exist 
without  it,  why  should  it  be  imposed  on  us? 
Before  Luther  appeared  it  was  never  heard  of; 
but  the  troubles  with  Luther  happened  at  a 
time  when  there  was  an  inadequate  number  of 
spiritual  overseers,  and  when  the  few  bishops 
were  moreover  indolent,  and  the  licentious- 
ness of  the  clergy  excluded  them  from  the 
office  of  judges.  Now  all  is  changed;  we  now 
count  as  many  bishops  as  there  are  provinces. 
Why  should  not  the  policy  of  the  government 
adjust  itself  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  the 
times?  We  want  leniency,  not  severity.  The 
repugnance  of  the  people  is  manifest — this  we 
must  seek  to  appease,  if  we  would  not  have  it 
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burst  out  into  rebellion.  With  the  death  of 
Pius  IV.  the  full  powers  of  the  inquisitors  have 
expired  ;  the  new  Pope  has  as  yet  sent  no  rati- 
fication of  their  authority,  without  which  no 
one  formerly  ventured  to  exercise  his  office. 
Now,  therefore,  is  the  time  when  it  can  be 
suspended  without  infringing  the  rights  of  any 
party. 

"  What  I  have  stated  with  regard  to  the  In- 
quisition holds  equally  good  in  respedt  to  the 
edi6ls  also.  The  exigency  of  the  times  called 
them  forth,  but  are  not  those  times  passed? 
So  long  an  experience  of  them  ought  at  last 
to  have  taught  us  that  against  heresy  no  means 
are  less  successful  than  the  fagot  and  the 
sword.  What  incredible  progress  has  not  the 
new  religion  made  during  only  the  last  few 
years  in  the  provinces ;  and  if  we  investigate 
the  cause  of  this  increase  we  shall  find  it 
principally  in  the  glorious  constancy  of  those 
who  have  fallen  sacrifices  to  the  truth  of  their 
opinion.  Carried  away  by  sympathy  and  by 
admiration,  to  weigh  in  silence  that  which  is 
maintained  with  such  invincible  courage  might 
really  be  the  truth.  In  France  and  in  Eng- 
land the  same  severities  have  been  inflifted  on 
the  Protestants,  but  have  they  been  attended 
with  any  better  success  there  than  here  ?  The 
very  earliest  Christians  boasted  that  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the  church. 
The  emperor  Julian,  the  most  terrible  enemy 
that  Christianity  ever  experienced,  was  fully 
persuaded  of  this.  Convinced  that  persecu- 
tion did  but  kindle  enthusiasm,  he  betook 
himself  to  ridicule  and  derision,  and  found 
these  weapons  far  more  effe6tive  than  force. 
In  the  Greek  empire,  different  teachers  of 
heresy  have  arisen  at  different  times — Arius 
under  Constantine,  Aetius  under  Constantius, 
Nestorius  under  Theodosius.  But  even  against 
these  arch  heretics  and  their  disciples,  such 
cruel  measures  were  never  resorted  to  as  are 
thought  necessary  against  our  unfortunate 
country — and  yet  where  are  all  those  se6ts 
now,  which  once  a  whole  world,  I  had  almost 
said,  could  not  contain  ?  This  is  the  natural 
course  of  heresy.  If  it  is  treated  with  con- 
tempt, it  crumbles  into  insignificance.  It  is  as 
iron,  w^hich  if  it  lies  idle,  corrodes,  and  only 
becomes  sharp  by  use.  Let  no  notice  be  paid 
to  it,  and  it  loses  its  most  powerful  attra6tion, 
the  magic  of  what  is  new  and  what  is  forbid- 
den. Why  will  we  not  content  ourselves  with 
the  measures  which  have  been  approved  of  by 
the  wisdom  of  such  great  rulers?  Example  is 
ever  the  safest  guide. 


"  But  what  need  to  go  to  pagan  antiquity 
for  guidance  and  example,  when  we  have  near 
at  hand  the  glorious  precedent  of  Charles  V., 
the  greatest  of  kings,  who,  taught  at  last  by 
experience,  abandoned  the  bloody  path  of 
persecution,  and  for  many  years  before  his 
abdication  adopted  milder  measures.  And 
Philip  himself,  our  most  gracious  sovereign, 
seemed  at  first  strongly  inclined  to  leniency, 
until  the  counsels  of  a  (xranvella  and  of  others 
like  him  changed  these  views;  but  with  what 
right  or  wisdom,  they  may  settle  between 
themselves.  To  me,  however,  it  has  always 
appeared  indispensable  that  legislation,  to  be 
wise  and  successful,  must  adjust  itself  to  the 
manners  and  maxims  of  the  times.  In  con- 
clusion, I  would  beg  to  remind  you  of  the 
close  understanding  which  subsists  between  the 
Huguenots  and  the  Flemish  Protestants.  Let 
us  beware  of  exasperating  them  any  further. 
Let  us  not  a6l  the  part  of  French  Catholics 
towards  them,  lest  they  should  play  the  Hugue- 
nots against  us,  and  like  the  latter,  plunge 
their  country  into  the  horrors  of  a  civil 
war."* 

It  was,  perhaps,  not  so  much  the  irresistible 
truth  of  his  arguments,  which  moreover  were 
supported  by  a  decisive  majority  in  the  senate, 
as  rather  the  ruinous  state  of  the  military  re- 
sources and  the  exhaustion  of  the  treasury  that 
prevented  the  adoption  of  the  opposite  opinion, 
which  recommended  an  appeal  to  the  force  of 
arms,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  chiefly 
to  thank  for  the  attention  which  now  at  last 
was  paid  to  his  representations.  In  order  to 
avert  at  first  the  violence  of  the  storm  and  to 
gain  time,  which  was  so  necessary  to  place  the 
government  in  a  better  state  of  preparation, 
it  was  agreed  that  a  portion  of  the  demands 
should  be  accorded  to  the  confederates.  It 
was  also  resolved  to  mitigate  the  penal  statutes 
of  the  emperor,  as  he  himself  would  certainly 
mitigate  them  were  he  again  to  appear  among 
them  at  that  day — and  as,  indeed,  he  had 
once  shown  under  circumstances  very  similar 
to  the  present,  that  he  did  not  think  it  derog- 
atory to  his  high  dignity  to  do.  The  Inquisi- 
tion was  not  to  be  introduced  in  any  place 
where  it  did  not  a.lready  exist  ;  and  where  it 
had  been,  it  should  adopt  a  milder  system  or 

*  No  one  need  wonder,  says  Burs^iindias  (a  vehement 
stickler  for  the  Roman  Catholic  relii;ion  and  the  Spanisli 
party),  tliat  the  s]>eech  of  this  prince  evinced  so  much 
acquaintance  with  philosojihy;  he  had  acquired  it  in  his 
intercourse  with  Balduin,  i8o.  Barry,  174—178.  Hop- 
per, 72.     Strada,  123,  124. 
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even  be  entirely  suspended,  especially  since 
the  inquisitors  had  not  yet  been  confirmed  in 
their  office  by  the  pope.  The  latter  reason 
was  put  prominently  forward,  in  order  to  de- 
prive  the   Protestants  of   the  gratification  of 


ascribing  the  concessions  to  any  fear  of  their 
own  power  or  to  the  justice  of  their  demands. 
The  Privy  Council  was  commissioned  to  draw 
out  this  decree  of  the  senate  without  delay. 
Thus  prepared  the  confederates  were  awaited. 
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THE   GUEUX 


ISQUIET  per- 
vaded Brus- 
sels, ere  the 
senate  had 
adjourned, 
on  the  an- 
nounce men  t 
that  the  con- 
federates 
were  a  p  - 
preaching  the 
town.  They 
consisted  of 
no  more  than 
two  hundred 
horse,  but 
rumor  greatly  exaggerated  their  numbers. 
Filled  with  consternation,  the  regent  con- 
sulted with  her  ministers  whether  it  were  best 
to  close  the  gates  on  the  approaching  party  or 
to  seek  safety  in  flight  ?  Both  suggestions 
were  rejected  as  dishonorable  ;  and  the  peace- 
able entry  of  the  nobles  soon  allayed  all  fears 
of  violence.  The  first  morning  after  their 
arrival  they  assembled  at  Kuilemberg  house, 
where  Brederode  administered  to  them  a  sec- 
ond oath,  bindmg  them  before  all  other  duties 
to  stand  by  one  another,  and  even  with  arms 
if  necessary.  At  this  meeting  a  letter  from 
Spain  was  produced,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  a  certain  Protestant,  whom  they  all  knew 
and  valued,  had  been  burned  alive  in  that 
country  by  a  slow  fire.  After  these  and  sim- 
ilar preliminaries,  he  called  on  them  one  after 
another  by  name  to  take  the  new  oath  and  re- 
new the  old  one  in  their  own  names  and  in 
tho.se  of  the  absent.  The  next  day,  the  5th 
of  April,  1566,  was  fixed  for  the  presentation 
of  the  petition.  Their  numbers  now  amounted 
to  between  three  and  four  hundred.  Among 
them  were  many  retainers  of  the  high  nobil- 


ity, as  also  several  servants  of  the  king  him- 
self and  of  the  duchess. 

With  the  Counts  of  Nassau  and  Brederode 
at  their  head,  and  formed  in  ranks  of  four  by 
four,  they  advanced  in  procession  to  the 
I)alace ;  all  Brussels  attended  the  unwonted 
spe6lacle  in  silent  astonishment.  Here  were 
to  be  seen  a  body  of  men,  advancing  with  too 
much  boldness  and  confidence  to  look  like 
supplicants,  and  led  by  two  men  who  were  not 
wont  to  be  petitioners;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
with  so  much  order  and  stillness  as  do  not 
usually  accompany  rebellion.  The  regent  re- 
ceived the  procession  surrounded  by  all  her 
counsellors  and  the  Knights  of  the  Fleece. 
"  These  noble  Netherlanders,"  thus  Brederode 
respectfully  addressed  her,  "who  here  present 
themselves  before  your  highness,  wish  in  their 
own  name,  and  of  many  others  besides  who 
are  shortly  to  arrive,  to  present  to  you  a  peti- 
tion of  whose  importance,  as  well  as  of  their 
own  humility,  this  solemn  procession  must 
convince  you.  I,  as  speaker  of  this  body, 
entreat  you  to  receive  our  jietition,  which  con- 
tains nothing  but  what  is  in  unison  with  the 
laws  of  our  country  and  the  honor  of  the 
king." 

"If  this  petition,"  replied  Margaret, 
"  really  contains  nothing  which  is  at  vari- 
ance either  with  the  good  of  the  country  or 
with  the  authority  of  the  king,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  will  be  favorably  considered." 
"They  had  learned,"  continued  the  spokes- 
man, "with  indignation  and  regret,  that  sus- 
picious obje6ls  had  been  imputed  to  their 
association,  and  that  interested  jjarties  had 
endeavored  to  prejudice  her  highness  against 
him ;  they  therefore  crave  that  she  would 
name  the  authors  of  so  grave  an  accusation, 
and  compel  them  to  bring  their  charges  pub- 
licly and   in  due  form,  in  order  that   he  who 
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should  be  found  guilty  might  suffer  the  pun- 
ishment of  his  demerits."  "Undoubtedly," 
replied  the  regent,  "she  had  received  unfavor- 
able rumors  of  their  designs  and  alliance.  She 
could  not  be  blamed  if,  in  consequence,  she 
had  thought  it  requisite  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  governors  of  the  provinces  to  the  mat- 
ter ;  but  as  to  giving  up  the  names  of  her  in- 
formants, to  betray  state  secrets,"  she  added, 
with  an  appearance  of  displeasure,  "that 
could  not  in  justice  be  required  of  her." 
She  then  appointed  the  next  day  for  answer- 
ing their  petition  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  she 
proceeded  to  consult  the  members  of  her 
council  upon  it. 

"Never"  (so  ran  the  petition,  which  ac- 
cording to  some  was  drawn  up  by  the  cele- 
brated Balduin),  "  never  had  they  failed  in 
their  loyalty  to  their  king,  and  nothing  now 
could  be  farther  from  their  hearts ;  but  they 
would  rather  run  the  risk  of  incurring  the  dis- 
pleasure of  their  sovereign  than  allow  him  to 
remain  longer  in  ignorance  of  the  evils  with 
which  their  native  country  was  menaced  by 
the  forcible  introdu6lion  of  the  Inquisition 
and  the  continued  enforcement  of  the  edi6ls. 
They  had  long  remained  consoling  themselves 
with  the  expe6lation  that  a  general  assembly 
of  the  states  would  be  summoned  to  remedy 
these  grievances  ;  but  now  that  even  this  hope 
was  extinguished,  thev  held  it  to  be  their  dutv 
to  give  timely  warning  to  the  regent.  They, 
therefore,  entreated  her  highness  to  send  to 
Madrid  an  envoy,  well  disposed  and  fully 
acquainted  with  the  state  and  temper  of  the 
times,  who  should  endeavor  to  persuade  the 
king  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the 
whole  nation  and  abolish  the  Inquisition,  to 
revoke  the  edi6ls  and  in  their  stead  cause  new 
and  more  humane  ones  to  be  drawn  up  at  a 
general  assembly  of  the  states.  But,  in  the 
meanwhile,  until  they  could  learn  the  king's 
decision,  they  prayed  tliat  the  edi(5ls  and  the 
operations  of  the  Inquisition  be  suspended." 
"If,"  they  concluded,  "no  attention  should 
be  paid  to  their  humble  request,  they  took 
God,  the  king,  the  regent  and  all  her  coun- 
sellors to  witness  that  they  had  done  their 
part,  and  were  not  responsible  for  any  unfor- 
tunate result  that  might  happen." 

The  following  day  the  confederates,  march- 
ing in  the  same  order  of  procession,  but  in 
still  greater  numbers  (Counts  Bergen  and 
Kuilemberg  having  in  the  interim  joined  them 
with  their  adherents),  appeared  before  the 
regent  in  order  to  receive  her  answer.     It  was 


written  on  the  margin  of  the  petition,  and  was 
to  the  effect  "  That  entirely  to  suspend  the 
Inquisition  and  the  edi6ls,  even  temporarily, 
was  beyond  her  powers ;  but  in  compliance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  confederates,  she  was 
ready  to  dispatch  one  of  the  nobles  to  the 
king  in  Spain,  and  also  to  support  their  peti- 
tion with  all  her  influence.  In  the  mean  time 
she  would  recommend  the  inquisitors  to  ad- 
minister their  office  with  moderation  ;  but  in 
return  she  should  expe6l,  on  the  part  of  the 
league,  that  they  should  abstain  from  all  a6ls 
of  violence  and  undertake  nothing  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  Catholic  faith."  Little  as  these 
vague  and  general  promises  satisfied  the  con- 
federates, they  were,  nevertheless,  as  much  as 
they  could  have  reasonably  expelled  to  gain 
at  first.  The  granting  or  refusing  of  the  peti- 
tion had  nothing  to  do  with  the  primary  obje6t 
of  the  league.  Enough  for  them  at  present 
that  it  was  once  recognized ;  enough  that  it 
was  now,  as  it  were,  an  established  body, 
which  by  its  power  and  threats  might,  if 
necessary,  overawe  the  government.  The  con- 
federates, therefore,  a6led  quite  consistently 
with  their  designs,  in  contenting  themselves 
with  this  answer  and  referring  the  rest  to  the 
good  pleasure  of  the  king.  As,  indeed,  the 
whole  pantomime  of  petitioning  had  only  been 
invented  to  cover  the  more  daring  plan  of  the 
league,  until  it  should  have  strength  enough  to 
show  itself  in  its  true  light  ;  they  felt  that 
much  more  depended  on  their  being  able  to 
continue  this  mask  and  on  the  favorable  re- 
ception of  their  petition,  than  on  its  speedily 
being  granted.  In  a  new  memorial,  which 
they  delivered  three  days  after,  they  pressed 
for  an  express  testimonial  from  the  regent  that 
they  had  done  no  more  than  their  duty  and 
been  guided  simply  by  their  zeal  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  king.  When  the  duchess  evaded 
a  declaration,  they  even  sent  a  person  to  repeat 
this  request  in  a  private  interview.  "Time 
alone  and  their  future  behavior,"  she  replied 
to  this  person,  "  would  enable  her  to  judge  of 
their  designs." 

The  league  had  its  origin  in  banquets,  and  a 
banquet  gave  it  form  and  perfe6lion.  On  the 
very  day  that  the  second  petition  was  presented 
Brederode  entertained  the  confederates  in 
Kuilemberg  house  ;  about  three  hundred  guests 
assembled ;  intoxication  gave  them  courage 
and  their  audacity  rose  with  their  numbers. 
During  the  conversation  one  of  their  number 
happened  to  remark  that  he  had  overheard  the 
Count  of  Barlaimont  whisper    in    French    to 
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the  regent,  who  was  seen  to  turn  pale  on  the 
delivery  of  the  petitions,  that  "she  need  not 
be  afraid  of  a  band  of  beggars  (gueux) ;"  (in 
fa(St  the  majority  of  them  had  by  their  bad 
management  of  their  incomes  only  too  well 
deserved  this  appellation).  Now,  as  the  name 
for  their  fraternity  was  the  very  thing  which 
had  most  perplexed  them,  an  expression  was 
eagerly  caught  up  which,  while  it  cloaked  the 
presumption  of  their  enterprise  in  humility, 
was  at  the  same  time  appropriate  to  them  as 
petitioners.  Immediately  they  drank  to  one 
another  under  this  name,  and  the  cry,  "Long 
live  the  Gueux!"  was  accompanied  with  a 
general  shout  of  applause.  After  the  cloth 
had  been  removed  Brederode  appeared  with  a 


I  wallet  over  his  shoulder,  similar  to  that  which 
the  vagrant  ])ilgrims  and  mendicant  monks  of 
the  time  used  to  carry;  and  after  returning 
thanks  to  all  for  their  accession  to  the  league, 
and  boldly  assuring  them  that  he  was  rejdy  to 

'  venture  life  and  limb  for  every  individual 
present,  he  drank  to  the  health  of  the  whole 

j  company  out  of  a  wooden  beaker.  The  cup 
went  round,  and  every  one  uttered  the  same 
vow  as  he  set  it  to  his  lips.  Then  one  after 
the  other  they  received  the  beggar's  purse, 
and  each  hung  it  on  a  nail  which  he  had  ap- 
propriated to  himself.  The  shouts  and  uproar 
attending  this  buffoonery  attracted  the  Prince 
of  Orange  and  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn, 
who  by  chance  were  passing  the  spot  at  the 
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very  moment,  and  on  entering  the  house  were 
boisterously  pressed  by  Brederode  as  host  to 
remain  and  drink  a  glass  with  them.* 

The  entrance  of  three  such  influential  per- 
sonages renewed  the  mirth  of  the  guests  and 
their  festivities  soon  passed  the  bounds  of 
moderation.  Many  were  intoxicated  ;  guests 
and  attendants  mingled  together  without  dis- 
tin6lion,  the  serious  and  the  ludicrous,  drunken 
fancies  and  affairs  of  state  were  blended  one 
with  another  in  a  burlesque  medley ;  and  the 
discussions  on  the  general  distress  of  the 
country  ended  in  the  wild  uproar  of  a  bac- 
chanalian revel.  But  it  did  not  stop  here; 
what  they  had  resolved  on  in  the  moment  of 
intoxication  they  attempted  when  sober  to 
carry  into  execution.  It  was  necessary  to 
manifest  to  the  people  in  some  striking  shape 
the  existence  of  their  prote6lors,  and  likewise 
to  fan  the  zeal  of  the  fa6lion  by  a  visible 
emblem;  for  this  end  nothing  could  be  better 
than  to  adopt  publicly  this  name  of  Gueux 
and  to  borrow  from  it  the  tokens  of  the  asso- 
ciation. In  a  few  days  the  town  of  Brussels 
swarmed  with  ash-gray  garments — such  as  were 
usually  worn  by  mendicant  friars  and  penitents. 
Es'ery  confederate  put  his  whole  family  and 
domestics  in  this  dress.  Some  carried  wooden 
bowls  thinly  overlaid  with  plates  of  silver, 
cups  of  the  same  kind  and  wooden  knives,  in 
short  the  whole  paraphernalia  of  the  beggar 
tribe,  which  they  either  fixed  around  their 
hats  or  suspended  from  their  girdles.  Round 
the  neck  they  wore  a  golden  or  silver  coin, 
afterwards  called  the  Geusen  penny,  of  which 
one  side  bore  the  effigy  of  the  king  with  the 
inscription,  "True  to  the  king;"  on  the  other 
side  were  seen  two  hands  folded  together  hold- 
ing a  wallet,  with  the  words,  "As  far  as  the 
beggar's  scrip."  Hence  the  origin  of  the 
name  "Gueux,"  which  was  subsequently 
borne  in  the  Netherlands  by  all  who  seceded 
from  popery  and  took  up  arms  against  the 
king. 

Before  the  confederates  separated  and  dis- 
persed among  the  provinces  they  presented 
themselves  once  more  before  the  duchess,  in 

*  "  But,"  Egmont  asserted  in  his  written  defence, 
"  we  drank  only  one  single  small  glass,  and  thereupon 
they  cried,  '  Long  live  the  king  and  the  Gueux !'  This 
was  the  first  time  that  I  heard  that  appellation,  and  it 
certainly  did  not  please  me.  But  the  times  were  so  bad 
that  one  was  often  compelled  to  share  in  much  that  was 
against  one's  inclination,  and  I  knew  not  but  I  was 
doing  an  innocent  thing."  Proces  criminels  des  contes 
d'Egmont,  etc.  7,  i.  Egmont's  defence,  Hopper,  94. 
Strada,  127-130.     Burgund,  185,  187. 


order  to  remind  her  of  the  necessity  of 
leniency  towards  the  heretics  until  the  arrival 
of  the  king's  answer  from  Spain,  if  she  did 
not  wish  to  drive  the  people  to  extremities. 
"If,  however,"  they  added,  "a  contrary  be- 
havior should  give  rise  to  any  evils,  they  at 
least  must  be  regarded  as  having  done  their 
duty." 

To  this  the  regent  replied,  "She  hoped  to 
be  able  to  adopt  such  measures  as  would 
render  it  impossible  for  disorders  to  ensue; 
but  if,  nevertheless,  they  did  occur  she  could 
ascribe  them  to  no  one  but  the  confederates. 
She  therefore  earnestly  admonished  them  on' 
their  part  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  but  espe- 
cially to  receive  no  new  members  into  the 
league,  to  hold  no  more  private  assemblies  and 
generally  not  to  attempt  any  novel  and  un- 
constitutional measures."  And  in  order  to 
tranquillize  their  minds  she  commanded  her 
private  secretary,  Berti,  to  show  them  the 
letters  to  the  inquisitors  and  secular  judges, 
wherein  they  were  enjoined  to  observe  moder- 
ation towards  all  those  who  had  not  aggravated 
their  heretical  offences  by  any  civil  crime. 
Before  their  departure  from  Brussels  they 
named  four  presidents  from  among  their 
number,  who  were  to  take  care  of  the  affairs 
of  the  league ;  and  also  particular  adminis- 
trators for  each  province.  A  few  were  left 
behind  in  Brussels  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on 
all  the  movements  of  the  court.  Brederode, 
Kuilemberg  and  Bergen  at  last  quitted  the 
town  attended  by  five  hundred  and  fifty  horse- 
men, saluted  it  once  more  beyond  the  walls 
with  a  discharge  of  musketry,  and  then  the 
three  leaders  parted — Brederode  taking  the 
road  to  Antwerp  and  the  two  others  to 
Guelders.  The  regent  had  sent  off  an  express 
to  Antwerp  to  warn  the  magistrate  of  that 
town  against  him.  On  his  arrival  more  than  a 
thousand  persons  thronged  to  the  hotel  where 
he  had  taken  up  his  abode.  Showing  himself 
at  a  window  with  a  full  wineglass  in  his  hand, 
he  thus  addressed  them:  "Citizens  of  Ant- 
werp! I  am  here  at  the  hazard  of  my  life 
and  my  property  to  relieve  you  from  the  op- 
pressive burden  of  the  Inquisition.  If  you 
are  ready  to  share  this  enterprise  with  me, 
and  to  acknowledge  me  as  your  leader,  accept 
the  health  which  I  here  drink  to  you  and  hold 
up  your  hands  in  testimony  of  your  approba- 
tion." Hereupon  he  drank  to  their  health, 
and  all  hands  were  raised  amidst  clamorous 
shouts  of  exultation.  After  this  heroic  deed 
he  quitted  Antwerp. 
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THE  GUEUX. 


Immediately  after  the  delivery  of  the  "Peti- 
tion of  the  Nobles,"  the  regent  had  caused  a 
new  form  of  the  edicts  to  be  drawn  up  in  the 
Privy  Council,  which  should  keep  the  mean 
between  the  commands  of  the  king  and  the 
demands  of  the  confederates.  But  the  next 
question  that  arose  was  to  determine  whether 
it  would  be  advisable  immediately  to  promul- 
gate this  mitigated  form  or  moderation,  as  it 
was  commonly  called,  or  to  submit  it  first  to 
the  king  for  his  ratification.  The  Privy  Coun- 
cil, who  maintained  that  it  would  be  presump- 
tuous to  take  a  step  so  important  and  so 
contrary  to  the  declared  sentiments  of  the 
monarch  without  having  first  obtained  his 
sanation,  opposed  the  vote  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  who  supported  the  former  proposition. 
Besides,  they  urged  there  was  cause  to  fear 
that  it  would  not  even  content  the  nation.  A 
"Moderation,"  devised  with  the  assent  of  the 
states,  was  what  they  particularly  insisted  on. 
In  order  therefore  to  gain  the  consent  of  the 
states,  or  rather  to  obtain  it  from  them  by 
stealth,  the  regent  artfully  propounded  the 
question  to  the  provinces  singly,  and  first  of 
all  to  those  which  possessed  the  least  freedom, 
such  as  Artois,  Namur  and  Luxemburg.  Thus 
she  not  only  prevented  one  province  from  en- 
couraging another  in  opposition,  but  also 
gained  this  advantage  by  it,  that  the  freer 
provinces,  such  as  Flanders  and  Brabant, 
which  were  prudently  reserved  to  the  last, 
allowed  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  the 
example  of  the  others.  By  a  very  illegal 
procedure  the  representatives  of  the  towns 
were  taken  by  surprise,  and  their  consent 
exacted  before  they  could  confer  with  their 
constituents,  while  complete  silence  was  im- 
posed upon  them  with  regard  to  the  whole 
transaction.  By  these  means  the  regent  ob- 
tained the  unconditional  consent  of  some  of 
the  provinces  to  the  "Moderation,"  and  with 
a  few  slight  changes  that  of  other  provinces. 
Luxemburg  and  Namur  subscribed  it  without 
scruple.  The  states  of  Artois  simply  added 
the  condition  that  false  informers  should  be 
subjected  to  a  retributive  penalty  ;  those  of 
Hainault  demanded,  that  instead  of  confisca- 
tion of  the  estates,  which  dire6lly  militated 
against  their  privileges,  another  discretionary 
punishment  should  be  introduced.  Flanders 
called  for  the  entire  abolition  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, and  desired  that  the  accused  might  be 
secured  in  right  of  appeal  to  their  own  prov- 
ince. The  states  of  Brabant  were  outwitted 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  court.     Zealand,  Hol- 


land, Utrecht,  Guelders  and  Friesland,  as 
being  provinces  which  enjoyed  the  most 
important  ])rivileges  and  which,  moreover, 
watched  over  them  with  the  greatest  jealousy, 
were  never  asked  for  their  opinon.  The  prov- 
incial courts  of  judicature  had  also  been  re- 
quired to  make  a  report  on  the  proje6ted 
amendment  of  the  law,  but  we  may  well 
suppose  that  it  was  unfavorable  as  it  never 
reached  Spain.  From  the  principal  clause  of 
this  "Moderation,"  which,  however,  really 
deserved  its  name,  we  may  form  a  judgment 
of  the  general  chara6ter  of  the  edi6ts  them- 
selves. "Sectarian  writers,"  it  ran,  "the 
heads  and  teachers  of  se6ls,  as  also  those  who 
conceal  heretical  meetings,  or  cause  any  other 
public  scandal,  shall  be  punished  with  the 
gallows,  and  their  estates,  where  the  law  of  the 
province  permits  it,  confiscated ;  but  if  they 
abjure  their  errors,  their  punishment  shall  be 
commuted  into  decapitation  with  the  sword 
and  their  effe6ts  shall  be  preserved  to  their 
families."  A  cruel  snare  for  parental  affec- 
tion !  Less  grievous  heretics,  it  was  further 
ena6led,  shall,  if  penitent,  be  pardoned;  and 
if  impenitent,  shall  be  compelled  to  leave  the 
country  without,  however,  forfeiting  their 
estates,  unless  by  continuing  to  lead  others 
astray  they  deprive  themselves  of  the  benefit 
of  this  provision.  The  Anabaptists,  however, 
were  expressly  excluded  from  benefiting  by 
this  clause ;  these,  if  they  did  not  clear  them- 
selves by  the  most  thorough  repentance,  were 
to  forfeit  their  possessions;  and  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  relapsed  after  penitence,  that 
is,  were  backsliding  heretics,  they  were  to  be 
put  to  death  without  mercy.  The  greater 
regard  for  life  and  property,  which  is  observ- 
able in  this  ordinance  as  compared  with  the 
edi6ls,  and  which  we  might  be  tempted  to 
ascribe  to  a  change  of  intention  in  the  Spanish 
ministry,  was  nothing  more  than  a  compulsory 
step,  extorted  by  the  determined  opposition 
of  the  nobles.  So  little,  too,  were  the  people 
in  the  Netherlands  satisfied  by  this  "Modera- 
tion," which  fundamentally  did  not  remove  a 
single  abuse,  that  instead  of  "Moderation" 
(mitigating)  they  indignantly  called  it  "Mood- 
eration,"  that  is,  murdering. 

After  the  consent  of  the  states  had  in  this 
manner  been  extorted  from  them,  the  "Mod- 
eration" was  submitted  to  the  Council  of  the 
State,  and  after  receiving  their  signatures  for- 
warded to  the  king  in  Spain,  in  order  to 
receive  from  his  ratification  the  force  of  law. 

The  embassy  to  Madrid,  which   had   been 
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agreed  upon  with  the  confederates,  was  at  the 
outset  intrusted  to  the  Marquis  of  Bergen,* 
who,  however,  from  a  distrust  of  the  present 
disposition  of  the  king,  which  was  only  too 
well  grounded,  and  from  relu6lance  to  engage 
alone  in  so  delicate  a  business,  begged  for  a 
coadjutor.  He  obtained  one  in  the  Baron  of 
Montigny,  who  had  previously  been  employed 
in  a  similar  duty  and  discharged  it  with  high 
credit.  As,  however,  circumstances  had  since 
altered  so  much  that  he  had  just  anxiety  as  to 
his  present  reception  in  Madrid,  for  his  greater 
safety  he  stipulated  with  the  duchess  that  she 
should  write  to  the  monarch  previously ;  and 
that  he,  with  his  companions,  should  in  the 
meanwhile  travel  slowly  enough  to  give  time 
for  the  king's  answer  reaching  him  en  route. 
His  good  genius  wished,  as  it  appeared,  to 
save  him  from  the  terrible  fate  which  awaited 
him  in  Madrid,  for  his  departure  was  delayed 
by  an  unexpe6led  obstacle — the  Marquis  of 
Bergen  being  disabled  from  setting  out  imme- 
diately through  a  wound  which  he  received 
from  the  blow  of  a  tennis  ball.  At  last,  how- 
ever, yielding  to  the  pressing  importunities  of 
the  regent,  who  was  anxious  to  expedite  the 
business,  he  set  out  alone,  not,  as  he  hoped,  to 
carry  the  cause  of  his  nation,  but  to  die  for  it. 
In  the  meantime  the  posture  of  affairs  had 
changed  so  greatly  in  the  Netherlands,  the 
step  which  the  nobles  had  recently  taken  had 
so  nearly  brought  on  a  complete  rupture  with 
the  government,  that  it  seemed  impossible  for 
the  Prince  of  Orange  and  his  friends  to  main- 
tain any  longer  the  intermediate  and  delicate 
position  which  they  had  hitherto  held  between 
the  country  and  the  court,  or  to  reconcile  the 
contradi6tory  duties  to  which  it  gave  rise. 
Great  must  have  been  the  restraint  which,  with 
their  mode  of  thinking,  they  had  to  put  on 
themselves  not  to  take  part  in  this  contest; 
much,  too,  must  their  natural  love  of  liberty, 
their  patriotism  and  their  principles  of  tolera- 
tion have  suffered  from  the  constraint  which 
their  official  station  imposed  upon  them.  On 
the  other  hand  Philip's  distrust,  the  little 
regard  which  now  for  a  long  time  had  been 
paid  to  their  advice,  and  the  marked  slights 
which  the  duchess  publicly  put  upon  them, 
had  greatly  contributed  to  cool  their  zeal  for 
the  service,  and  to  render  irksome  the  longer 
continuance  of  a  part  which  they  played  with 


*  This  Marquis  of  Bergen  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
Count  William  of  Bergen,  who  was  among  the  first  who 
subscribed  the  covenant.     Vigl.  ad  Hopper,  Letter  VII. 


so  much  repugnance  and  with  so  little  thanks. 
This  feeling  was  strengthened  by  several  inti- 
mations they  received  from  Spam,  which 
placed  beyond  doubt  the  great  displeasure  of 
the  king  at  the  petition  of  the  nobles,  and  his 
little  satisfaction  with  their  own  behavior  on 
that  occasion,  while  they  were  also  led  to 
expert  that  he  was  about  to  enter  upon 
measures  to  which,  as  favorable  to  the  liberties 
of  their  country  and  for  the  most  part  friends 
or  blood  relations  of  the  confederates,  they 
could  never  lend  their  countenance  or  su[)port. 
On  tlie  name  which  should  be  apjjlied  in  Spain 
to  the  confederacy  of  the  nobles,  it  princi- 
pally depended  what  course  they  should  follow 
for  the  future.  If  the  petition  should  be 
called  rebellion,  no  alternative  would  be  left 
them  but  either  to  come  prematurely  to  a 
dangerous  explanation  with  the  court,  or  to 
aid  it  in  treating  as  enemies  those  with  whom 
they  had  both  a  fellow-feeling  and  a  common 
interest.  This  perilous  alternative  could  only 
be  avoided  by  withdrawing  entirely  from 
public  affairs;  this  plan  they  had  once  before 
pra6lically  adopted,  and  under  present  circum- 
stances it  was  something  more  than  a  simple 
expedient.  The  whole  nation  had  their  eyes 
upon  them.  An  unlimited  confidence  in 
their  integrity  and  the  universal  veneration 
for  their  persons,  which  closely  bordered  on 
idolatry,  would  ennoble  the  cause  which  they 
might  make  their  own  and  ruin  that  which 
they  should  abandon.  Their  share  in  the 
administration  of  the  state,  though  it  were 
nothing  more  than  nominal,  kept  the  opposite 
party  in  check;  while  they  attended  the  senate 
violent  measures  were  avoided,  because  their 
continued  presence  still  favored  some  expecta- 
tions of  succeeding  by  gentle  means.  The 
withholding  of  their  approbation,  even  if  it 
did  not  proceed  from  their  hearts,  dispirited 
the  fa6lion  which,  on  the  contrary,  would 
exert  its  full  strength  so  soon  as  it  could 
reckon  even  distantly  on  obtaining  so  weighty 
a  san6lion.  The  very  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment which,  ii"  they  came  through  their 
hands  were  certain  of  a  favorable  reception 
and  issue,  would  without  them  prove  suspe6ted 
and  futile ;  even  the  royal  concessions,  if  they 
were  not  obtained  by  the  mediation  of  these 
friends  of  the  people,  would  fail  of  the  chief 
part  of  their  efficacy.  Besides,  their  retire- 
ment from  public  affairs  would  deprive  the 
regent  of  the  benefit  of  their  advice  at  a  time 
when  counsel  was  most  indispensable  to  her; 
it  would,  moreover,   leave  the  preponderance 
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with  a  party  which,  blindly  dependent  on  the 
court  and  ignorant  of  the  peculiarities  of 
republican  chara6ler,  would  negle6l  nothing 
to  aggravate  the  evil  and  to  drive  to  extremity 
the  already  exasperated  mind  of  the  public. 

All  these  motives  (and  it  is  open  to  every 
one,  according  to  his  good  or  bad  opinion  of 
the  prince,  to  say  which  was  the  most  influen- 
tial) tended  alike  to  move  him  to  desert  the 
regent  and  to  divest  himself  of  all  share  in 
public  affairs.  An  opportunity  for  putting  this 
resolve  into  execution  soon  presented  itself. 
The  prince  had  voted  for  the  immediate  pro- 
mulgation of  the  newly  revised  edidls;  but  the 
regent,  following  the  suggestion  of  her  Privy 
Council,  had  determined  to  transmit  them  first 
to  the  king.  "  I  now  see  clearly,"  he  broke 
out  with  well-a6led  vehemence,  "  that  all  the 
advice  which  I  give  is  distrusted.  The  king 
requires  no  servants  whose  loyalty  he  is  deter- 
mined to  doubt ;  and  far  be  it  from  me  to 
thrust  my  services  upon  a  sovereign  who  is 
unwilling  to  receive  them.  Better,  therefore, 
for  him  and  me,  that  I  withdraw  from  public 
affairs. ' '  Count  Horn  expressed  himself  nearly 
to  the  same  effett.  Egmont  requested  permis- 
sion to  visit  the  baths  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the 
use  of  which  had  been  prescribed  to  him  by 
his  physician,  although  (as  it  is  stated  in  his 
accusation)  he  appeared  health  itself.  The 
regent,  terrified  at  the  consequences  which 
must  inevitably  follow  this  step,  spoke  sharply 
to  the  prince.  "  If  neither  my  representations 
nor  the  general  welfare  can  prevail  upon  you 
so  far  as  to  induce  you  to  relinquish  this  in- 
tention, let  me  advise  you  to  be  more  careful, 
at  least,  of  your  own  reputation.  Louis  of 
Nassau  is  your  brother  ;  he  and  Count  Brede- 
rode,  the  heads  of  the  confederacy,  have  pub- 
licly been  your  guests.  The  petition  is  in 
substance  identical  with  your  own  representa- 
tions in  the  Council  of  State.  If  you  now 
suddenly  desert  the  cause  of  your  king,  will  it 
not  be  universally  said  that  you  favor  the  con- 
spiracy ?"  We  do  not  find  it  anywhere  stated 
whether  the  prince  really  withdrew  at  this  time 
from  the  Council  of  State  ;  at  all  events,  if  he 
did,  he  must  soon  have  altered  his  mind,  for 
shortly  after  he  appears  again  in  public  trans- 
adlions.  Egmont  allowed  himself  to  be  over- 
come by  the  remonstrances  of  the  regent. 
Horn  alone  a(5tually  withdrew  himself  to  one 
of  his  estates,*  with  the  resolution  of  never 
more  serving  either  emperor  or  king.      Mean- 

*  Where  he  remained  three  months  inactive. 


while  the  Gueux  had  dispersed  themselves 
through  the  provinces,  and  spread  everywhere 
the  most  favorable  reports  of  their  success. 
According  to  their  assertions,  religious  free- 
dom was  finally  assured;  and  in  order  to  con- 
firm their  statements,  they  helped  themselves, 
where  the  truth  failed,  with  falsehood.  For 
example,  they  produced  a  forged  letter  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Fleece,  in  which  the  latter 
were  made  solemnly  to  declare  that  for  the 
future  no  one  need  fear  imprisonment,  or  ban- 
ishment, or  death  on  account  of  religion,  un- 
less he  also  committed  a  political  crime  ;  and 
even  in  that  case  the  confederates  alone  were 
to  be  his  judges.  And  this  regulation  was  to 
be  in  force  until  the  king,  with  the  consent 
and  advice  of  the  states  of  the  realm,  should 
otherwise  dispose.  Earnestly  as  the  knights 
applied  themselves  upon  the  first  information 
of  the  fraud  to  rescue  the  nation  from  their 
delusion,  still  it  had  already,  in  this  short  in- 
terval, done  good  service  to  the  fa6tion.  If 
there  are  truths  whose  effe6t  is  limited  to  a 
single  instant,  then  inventions  which  last  so 
long  can  easily  assume  their  place.  Besides, 
the  report,  however  false,  was  calculated  both 
to  awaken  distrust  between  the  regent  and  the 
knights,  and  to  support  the  courage  of  the 
Protestants  by  fresh  hopes,  while  it  also  fur- 
nished those  who  were  meditating  innovation 
an  appearance  of  right,  which,  however  un- 
substantial they  themselves  knew  it  to  be, 
served  as  a  colorable  pretext  for  their  proceed- 
ings. Quickly  as  this  delusion  was  dispelled, 
still  in  the  short  space  of  time  that  it  obtained 
belief  it  had  occasioned  so  many  extrava- 
gances, had  introduced  so  much  of  irregularity 
and  license,  that  a  return  to  the  former  state 
of  things  became  impossible,  and  continuance 
in  the  course  already  commenced  was  rendered 
necessary  as  well  by  habit  as  by  despair.  On 
the  very  first  news  of  this  happy  result,  the 
fugitive  Protestants  had  returned  to  their 
homes,  which  they  had  so  unwillingly  aban- 
doned ;  those  who  had  been  in  concealment 
came  forth  from  their  hiding-places;  those 
who   had   hitherto   paid   homage   to   the    new 

I  religion  in  their  hearts  alone,  emboldened  by 
these  pretended  a6ls  of  toleration,  now  gave 
in  their  adhesion  to  it  publicly  and  decidedly. 
The  name  of  the  "Gueux"  was  extolled  in 
all  the  provinces ;  they  were  called  the  pillars 
of  religion  and  liberty ;   their  party  increased 

;  daily,  and  many  of  the  merchants  began  to 
wear  their  insignia.  The  latter  made  an  alter- 
ation in  the  "  Geusen  "  penny,  by  introducing 
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two  travellers'  staffs  laid  crosswise,  to  intimate 
that  they  stood  prepared  and  ready,  at  any 
instant,  to  forsake  house  and  hearth  for  tlie 
sake  of  religion.  The  Geusen  League,  in 
short,  had  now  given  to  things  an  entirely 
different  form.  The  murmurs  of  the  people, 
hitherto  impotent  and  despised,  as  being  the 
cries  of  individuals,  had  now,  that  they  were 
concentrated,  become  formidable ;  and  had 
gained  power,  diredlion  and  firmness  through 
union.  Every  one  who  was  rebelliously  dis- 
posed now  looked  on  himself  as  the  member 
of  a  venerable  and  powerful  body,  and  be- 
lieved that  by  carrying  his  own  complaints  to 


the  general  stock  of  discontent,  he  secured  the 
free  expression  of  them.  To  be  called  an  im- 
portant acquisition  to  the  league  flattered  the 
vain  ;  to  be  lost,  unnoticed  and  irresponsible 
in  the  crowd,  was  an  inducement  to  the  timid. 
The  face  which  the  confederacy  showed  to  the 
nation  was  very  unlike  that  which  it  had 
turned  to  the  court.  But  had  its  objects  been 
the  purest,  had  it  really  been  as  well  disposed 
towards  the  throne  as  it  wished  to  appear,  still 
the  multitude  would  have  regarded  only  what 
was  illegal  in  its  proceedings,  and  upon  them 
its  better  intentions  would  have  been  entirely 
lost. 
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PUBLIC    PREACHING, 


EENLY  aroused 
by  the  ardor  of 
their  convic- 
tions, no  mo- 
ment could  be 
more  favorable 
to  the  Hugue- 
nots and  the 
German  Protes- 
tants than  the 
present,  to  seek 
a  market  for 
their  dangerous 
commodity  in 
t  h  e  Nether- 
lands. Accord- 
ingly, every  con- 
siderable town  now  swarmed  with  suspicious 
arrivals,  masked  spies  and  the  apostles  of  every 
description  of  heresy.  Of  the  religious  par- 
ties which  had  sprung  up  by  secession  from 
the  ruling  church,  three  chiefly  had  made  con-  ' 
siderable  progress  in  the  provinces.  Friesland 
and  the  adjoining  distridls  were  overrun  by 
the  Anabaptists,  who,  however,  as  the  most 
indigent,  without  organization  and  govern- 
ment, destitute  of  military  resources,  and  ; 
moreover  at  strife  among  themselves,  awak- 
ened the  least  apprehension.  Of  far  more 
importance  were  the  Calvinists,  who  prevailed 
in  the  southern  provinces,  and  above  all  in 
Flanders,  who  were  powerfully  supported  by 
their  neighbors  the  Huguenots,  the  Republic 
of  Geneva,  the  Swiss  Cantons,  and  part  of 
Germany,  and  whose  opinions,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  slight  difference,  were  also  held 
by  the  throne  in  England.  They  were  also 
the  most  numerous  party,  especially  among 
the  merchants  and  common  citizens.  The  , 
Huguenots   expelled    from   France   had    been  \ 


the  chief  disseminators  of  the  tenets  of  this 
party.  The  Lutherans  were  inferior  both  in 
numbers  and  wealth,  but  derived  weight  from 
having  many  adherents  among  the  nobilit\-. 
They  occupied,  for  the  most  part,  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  Netherlands,  which  borders  on 
Germany,  and  were  also  to  be  found  in  some 
of  the  northern  territories.  Some  of  the  most 
powerful  princes  of  Germany  were  their  allies; 
and  the  religious  freedom  of  that  empire,  of 
which  by  the  Burgundian  treaty  the  Nether- 
lands formed  an  integral  part,  was  claimed  by 
them  with  some  appearance  of  right.  These 
three  religious  denominations  met  together  in 
Antwerp,  where  the  crowded  population  con- 
cealed them,  and  the  mingling  of  all  nations 
favored  liberty.  They  had  nothing  in  com- 
mon except  an  equally  inextinguishable  hatred 
of  Popery,  of  the  Inquisition  in  particular, 
and  of  the  Spanish  government,  whose  instru- 
ment it  was;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
watched  each  other  with  a  jealousy  which  kept 
their  zeal  in  exercise  and  prevented  the  glow- 
ing ardor  of  fanaticism  from  waxing  dull. 

The  regent,  in  expe6lation  that  the  pro- 
je6led  "Moderation"  would  be  sanctioned 
by  the  king,  had  in  the  mean  time,  to  gratify 
the  "Gueux,"  recommended  the  governors 
and  municipal  officers  of  the  provinces  to  be 
as  moderate  as  possible  in  their  proceedings 
against  heretics  —  instru6lions  which  were 
eagerly  followed  and  interpreted  in  the  widest 
sense  by  the  majority,  who  had  hitherto  ad- 
ministered the  painful  duty  of  punishment 
with  extreme  repugnance.  Most  of  the  chief 
magistrates  were  in  their  hearts  averse  to  the 
Inquisition  and  the  Spanis^h  tyranny,  and  many 
were  even  secretly  attached  to  one  or  other 
of  the  religious  parties ;  even  the  others  were 
unwilling  to  inflicfl  punishment  on  their  coun- 
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trymen  to  gratify  their  sworn  enemies,  the 
Spaniards.  All,  therefore,  purposely  misun- 
derstood the  regent,  and  allowed  the  Inquisi- 
tion and  the  edi6ts  to  fall  almost  entirely  into 
disuse.  This  forbearance  of  the  government, 
combined  with  the  brilliant  representations  of 
the  "Gueux,"  lured  from  their  obscurity  the 
Protestants,  who,  however,  had  now  grown 
too  powerful  to  be  any  longer  concealed. 
Hitherto  they  had  contented  themselves  with 
secret  assemblies  by  night ;  now  they  thought 
themselves  numerous  and  formidable  enough 
to  venture  to  these  meetings  openly  and  pub- 
licly. This  license  commenced  somewhere 
between  Oudenarde  and  Ghent,  and  soon 
spread  through  the  rest  of  Flanders.  A  cer- 
tain   Hermann    Strieker,   born    at    Overyssel, 


formerly  a  monk,  a  darmg  enthusiast  of  able 
mind,  imposing  figure  and  ready  tongue,  was 
the  first  who  colle6led  the  people  for  a  sermon 
in  the  open  air.  The  novelty  of  the  thing 
gathered  together  a  crowd  of  about  seven 
thousand  persons.  A  magistrate  of  the  neigh- 
borliood,  more  courageous  than  wise,  rushed 
among  the  crowd  with  his  drawn  sword  and 
attempted  to  seize  the  preacher,  but  was  so 
roughly  handled  by  the  multitude,  who  for 
want  of  other  weapons  took  up  stones  and 
felled  him  to  the  ground,  that  he  was  glad  to 
beg  for  his  life.* 

*  The  unheard-of  foolhardiness  of  a  single  man  rush- 
ing into  the  midst  of  a  fanatical  crowd  of  seven  thousand 
people,  to  seize  before  their  eyes  one  whom  they  adored, 
proves,  more  than  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  subjecft,  the 
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This  success  of  the  first  attempt  inspired 
courage  for  a  second.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Aalst,  they  assembled  again  in  still  greater 
numbers ;  but  on  this  occasion  they  provided 
themselves  with  rapiers,  firearms  and  halberds, 
placed  sentries  at  all  the  approaches,  which 
they  also  barricaded  with  carts  and  carriages. 
All  passers  by  were  obliged,  whether  willing 
or  otherwise,  to  take  part  in  the  religious  ser- 
vice, and  to  enforce  this  obje6t,  look-out 
parties  were  posted  at  certain  distances  round 
the  place  of  meeting.  At  the  entrance  book- 
sellers stationed  themselves,  offering  for  sale 
Protestant  catechisms,  religious  trails  and  pas- 
quinades on  the  bishops.  The  preacher,  Her- 
mann Strieker,  held  forth  from  a  pulpit,  which 
was  hastily  constructed  for  the  occasion  out 
of  carts  and  trunks  of  trees.  A  canvas  awn- 
ing drawn  over  it  prote6ted  him  from  the  sun 
and  the  rain;  the  preacher's  position  was  in 
the  quarter  of  the  wind  that  the  people  might 
not  lose  any  part  of  his  sermon,  which  con- 
sisted principally  of  revilings  against  Popery. 
Here  the  sacraments  were  administered  after 
the  Calvinistic  fashion,  and  water  was  pro- 
cured from  the  nearest  river  to  baptize  infants 
without  further  ceremony,  after  the  pra6tice, 
it  was  pretended,  of  the  earliest  times  of  Chris- 
tianity. Couples  were  also  united  in  wedlock 
and  the  marriage  ties  dissolved  between  others. 
To  be  present  at  this  meeting,  half  the  popu- 
lation of  Ghent  had  left  its  gates.  Their  ex- 
ample was  soon  followed  in  other  parts,  and 
ere  long  spread  over  the  whole  of  East  Flan- 
ders. In  like  manner,  Peter  Dathen,  another 
renegade  monk,  from  Poperingen,  stirred  up 
West  Flanders.  As  many  as  fifteen  thousand 
persons  at  a  time  attended  his  preaching  from 
the  villages  and  hamlets ;  their  number  made 
them  bold,  and  they  broke  into  the  prisons 
where  some  Anabaptists  were  reserved  for  mar- 
tyrdom. In  Tournay,  the  Protestants  were 
excited  to  a  similar  pitch  of  daring  by  Am- 
brosius  Ville,  a  French  Calvinist.  They  de- 
manded the  release  of  the  prisoners  of  their 
se6l,  and  repeatedly  threatened  if  their  de- 
mands were  not  complied  with  to  deliver  up 
the  town  to  the  French.  It  was  entirely  des- 
titute of  a  garrison,  for  the  commandant  from 
fear  of  treason  had  withdrawn  it  into  the  cas- 
tle, and  the  soldiers,  moreover,  refused  to  adl 
against  their  fellow  citizens.  The  se6tarians 
carried  their  audacity  to  such  great  lengths  as 

insolent  contempt  with  which  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
the  time  looked  down  upon  the  so-called  heretics  as  an 
inferior  race  of  beings. 


to  require  one  of  the  churches  within  the  town 
to  be  assigned  to  them  ;  and  when  this  was 
refused,  they  entered  into  a  league  with  Valen- 
ciennes and  Antwerp  to  obtain  a  legal  recog- 
nition of  their  worship,  after  the  example  of 
the  other  towns,  by  open  force.  These  three 
towns  maintained  a  close  conne6tion  with  each 
other,  and  the  Protestant  party  was  equally 
powerful  in  all.  While,  however,  no  one 
would  venture  sin<flv  to  commence  the  dis- 
turbance,  they  agreed  simultaneously  to  make 
a  beginning  with  public  preaching.  Brede- 
rode's  appearance  in  Antwerp  at  last  gave 
them  courage.  Six  thousand  persons,  men 
and  women,  poured  forth  from  the  town  on 
an  appointed  day,  on  which  the  same  thing 
happened  in  Tournay  and  Valenciennes.  The 
place  of  meeting  was  closed  in  with  a  line  of 
vehicles  firmly  fastened  together,  and  behind 
them  armed  men  were  secretly  posted,  with  a 
view  to  prote6l  the  service  from  any  surprise. 
Of  the  preachers,  most  of  whom  were  men  of 
the  very  lowest  class,  some  were  Germans, 
some  were  Huguenots,  and  spoke  in  the  Wal- 
loon dialedl  ;  some  even  of  the  citizens  felt 
themselves  called  upon  to  take  a  part  in  this 
sacred  work,  now  that  no  fears  of  the  officers 
of  justice  alarmed  them.  Many  were  drawn 
to  the  spot  by  mere  curiosity,-  to  hear  what 
kind  of  new  and  unheard-of  dodlrines  these 
foreign  teachers,  whose  arrival  had  caused  so 
much  talk,  would  set  forth.  Others  were  at- 
tra6led  by  the  melody  of  the  psalms,  which 
were  sung  in  a  French  version,  after  the  cus- 
tom in  Geneva.  A  great  number  came  to 
i  hear  these  sermons  as  so  many  amusing  come- 
dies ;  such  was  the  buffoonery  with  which  the 
pope,  the  fathers  of  the  ecclesiastical  Council 
of  Trent,  purgatory  and  other  dogmas  of  the 
ruling  church  were  abused  in  them.  And,  in 
fa6l,  the  more  extravagant  was  this  abuse  and 
ridicule,  the  more  it  tickled  the  ears  of  the 
lower  orders,  and  a  universal  clapjiing  of 
hands,  as  in  a  theatre,  rewarded  the  speaker 
who  had  surpassed  others  in  the  wildness  of 
his  jokes  and  denunciations.  But  the  ridicule 
which  was  thus  cast  upon  the  ruling  church 
was,  nevertheless,  not  entirely  lost  on  the 
minds  of  the  hearers,  as  neither  were  the  itw 
grains  of  truth  or  reason  which  occasionally 
sli])ped  in  among  it  ;  and  many  a  one  who 
had  sought  from  these  sermons  anything  but 
conviction,  unconsciouslv  carried  awav  a  little 
also  of  it. 

These    assemblies   were   several    times    re- 
peated, and  each  day  augmented  the  boldness 
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of  the  se6larians ;  till  at  last  they  even  ven- 
tured, after  concluding  the  service,  to  condu(5l 
their  preachers  home  in  triumph,  with  an  es- 
cort of  armed  horsemen,  and  ostentatiously  to 
brave  the  law.  The  town  council  sent  express 
after  express  to  the  duchess,  entreating  her  to 
visit  them  in  person,  and  if  possible  to  reside 
for  a  short  time  in  Antwerp,  as  the  only  ex- 
pedient to  curb  the  arrogance  of  the  populace ; 
and  assuring  her  that  the  most  eminent  mer- 
chants, afraid  of  being  plundered,  were  already 
preparing  to  quit  it.  Fear  of  staking  the  royal 
dignity  on  so  hazardous  a  stroke  of  policy  for- 
bade her  compliance ;  but  she  despatched  in 
her  stead  Count  Megen,  in  order  to  treat  with 
the  magistrate  for  the  introduction  of  a  garri- 
son. The  rebellious  mob,  who  quickly  got 
an  inkling  of  the  obje6l  of  his  visit,  gathered 
around  him  with  tumultuous  cries,  shouting : 
"  He  was  known  to  them  as  a  sworn  enemy 
of  the  Gueux  ;  that  it  was  notorious  he  was 
bringing  upon  them  prisons  and  the  Inquisi- 
tion, and  that  he  should  leave  the  town  in- 
stantly." Nor  was  the  tumult  quieted  till 
Megen  was  beyond  the  gates.  The  Calvinists 
now  handed  in  to  the  magistrate  a  memorial, 
in  which  they  showed  that  their  great  numbers 
made  it  impossible  for  them  henceforth  to 
assemble  in  secrecy,  and  requested  a  separate 
place  of  worship  to  be  allowed  them  inside 
the  town.  The  town  council  renewed  its  en- 
treaties to  the  duchess  to  assist,  by  her  per- 
sonal presence,  their  perplexities,  or  at  least 
to  send  to  them  the  Prince  of  Orange,  as  the 
only  person  for  whom  the  people  still  had  any 
respe6l ;  and  moreover,  as  specially  bound  to 
the  town  of  Antwerp  by  his  hereditary  title  of 
its  Burgrave.  In  order  to  escape  the  greater 
evil,  she  was  compelled  to  consent  to  the 
second  demand,  however  much  against  her 
inclination  to  intrust  Antwerp  to  the  prince. 
After  allowing  himself  to  be  long  and  fruit- 
lessly entreated,  for  he  had  all  at  once  resolved 
to  take  no  farther  share  in  public  affairs,  he 
yielded  at  last  to  the  earnest  persuasions  of 
the  regent  and  the  boisterous  wishes  of  the 
people.  Brederode,  with  a  numerous  retinue, 
came  half  a  mile  out  of  the  town  to  meet  him, 
and  both  parties  saluted  each  other  with  a  dis- 
charge of  pistols.  Antwerp  appeared  to  have 
poured  out  all  her  inhabitants  to  welcome  her 
deliverer.  The  high-road  swarmed  with  mul- 
titudes ;  the  roofs  were  taken  off  the  houses  in 
order  that  they  might  accommodate  more  spec- 
tators ;  behind  fences,  from  churchyard  walls, 
even  out  of  graves  started  up  men.     The  at- 


tachment of  the  people  to  the  prince  showed 
itself  in  childish  effusions.  "  Long  live  the 
Gueux  !"  was  the  shout  with  which  young  and 
old  received  him.  "Behold,"  cried  others, 
"  the  man  who  shall  give  us  liberty."  "  He 
brings  us,"  cried  the  Lutherans,  "the  Con- 
fession of  Augsburg  !"  "  We  don't  want  the 
Gueux  now!"  exclaimed  others;  "we  have 
no  more  need  of  the  troublesome  journey  to 
Brussels.  He  alone  is  everything  to  us!" 
Those  who  knew  not  what  to  say  vented  their 
extravagant  joy  in  psalms,  which  they  vocifer- 
ously chanted  as  they  moved  along.  He, 
however,  maintained  his  gravity,  beckoned 
for  silence,  and  at  last,  when  no  one  would 
listen  to  him,  exclaimed  with  indignation, 
half  real  and  half  affedled — "By  God,  they 
ought  to  consider  what  they  did,  or  they 
would  one  day  repent  what  they  had  now 
done."  The  shouting  increased  even  as  he 
rode  into  the  town.  The  first  conference  of 
the  prince  with  the  heads  of  the  different  re- 
ligious se6ls,  whom  he  sent  for  and  separately 
interrogated,  presently  convinced  him  that  the 
chief  source  of  the  evil  was  the  mutual  distrust 
of  the  several  parties,  and  the  suspicions  which 
the  citizens  entertained  of  the  designs  of  the 
government ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  must  be 
his  first  business  to  restore  confidence  among 
them  all.  First  of  all  he  attempted,  both  by 
persuasion  and  artifice,  to  induce  the  Calvin- 
ists, as  the  most  numerous  body,  to  lay  down 
their  weapons,  and  in  this  he  at  last,  with 
much  labor,  succeeded.  When,  however, 
some  wagons  were  soon  afterwards  laden  with 
ammunition  in  Malines,  and  the  High  Bailiff 
of  Brabant  showed  himself  frequently  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Antwerp  with  an  armed 
force,  the  Calvinists,  fearing  hostile  interrup- 
tion of  their  religious  worship,  besought  the 
prince  to  allot  them  a  place  within  the  walls 
for  their  sermons,  which  should  be  secure 
from  a  surprise.  He  succeeded  once  more  in 
pacifying  them,  and  his  ])resence  fortunately 
prevented  an  outbreak  on  the  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin,  which,  as  usual,  had  drawn  a 
crowd  to  the  town,  and  from  whose  senti- 
ments there  was  but  too  much  reason  for 
alarm.  The  image  of  the  Virgin  was,  with 
the  usual  pomp,  carried  round  the  town  with- 
out interruption  ;  a  few  words  of  abuse,  and  a 
suppressed  murmur  about  idolatry,  was  all 
that  the  disapproving  multitudes  indulged  in 
against  the  procession. 

1566.     While  the  regent  received  from  one 
province  after  another  the   most   melancholy 
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accounts  of  the  excesses  of  the  Protestants, 
and  while  she  trembled  for  Antwerp,  which 
she  was  compelled  to  leave  in  the  dangerous 
hands  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  a  new  terror 
assailed  her  from  another  ([uarter.  Upon  the 
first  authentic  tidings  of  the  public  preaching, 
she  immediately  called  upon  the  league  to 
fulfil  its  promises  and  to  assist  her  in  restoring 
order.  Count  Brederode  used  this  pretext  to 
summon  a  general  meeting  of  the  whole  league, 
for  which  he  could  not  have  sele6led  a  more 
dangerous  moment  than  the  present.  So 
ostentatious  a  display  of  the  strength  of  the 
league,  whose  existence  and  prote6i;ion  had 
alone  encouraged  the  Protestant  mob  to  go 
the  length  it  had  already  gone,  would  now 
raise  the  confidence  of  the  se6tarians  while, 
in  the  same  degree,  it  depressed  the  courage 
of  the  regent.  The  convention  took  place  in 
the  town  of  Liege  St.  Truyen,  into  which 
Brederode  and  Louis  of  Nassau  had  thrown 
themselves  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  con- 
federates. As  the  long  delay  of  the  royal 
answer  from  Madrid  seemed  to  presage  no 
good  from  that  quarter,  they  considered  it 
advisable,  in  any  case,  to  extort  from  the 
regent  a  letter  of  indemnity  for  their  persons. 

Those  among  them  who  were  conscious  of 
a  disloyal  sympathy  with  the  Protestant  mob, 
looked  on  its  licentiousness  as  a  favorable  cir- 
cumstance for  the  league;  the  apparent  success 
of  those  to  whose  degrading  fellowship  they 
had  deigned  to  stoop  led  them  to  alter  their 
tone;  their  former  laudable  zeal  began  to  de- 
generate into  insolence  and  defiance.  Many 
thought  that  they  ought  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  general  confusion  and  perplexity  of  the 
duchess,  to  assume  a  bolder  tone  and  heap 
demand  upon  demand.  The  Roman  Catholic 
members  of  the  league,  among  whom  many 
were,  in  their  hearts  still  strongly  inclined  to 
the  royal  cause,  and  who  had  been  drawn  into 
a  connedlion  with  the  league  by  occasion  and 
example  rather  than  from  feeling  and  convic- 
tion, now  heard,  to  their  astonishment,  pro- 
positions for  establishing  universal  freedom  of 
religion,  and  were  not  a  little  shocked  to 
discover  in  how  perilous  an  enterprise  they 
had  hastily  implicated  themselves.  On  this 
discovery  the  young  Count  Mansfeld  withdrew 
immediately  from  it,  and  internal  dissensions 
already  began  to  undermine  the  work  of  pre- 
cipitation and  haste,  and  imperceptibly  to 
loosen  the  joints  of  the  league. 

Count  Egmont  and  William  of  Orange  were 
empowered   by  the  regent  to  treat  with  the 


confederates.  Twelve  of  the  latter,  among 
whom  were  Louis  of  Nassau,  Brederode  and 
Kuilemberg,  conferred  with  them  in  Duffle,  a 
village  near  Malines.  "Wherefore  this  new 
step?"  demanded  the  regent  by  the  mouth  of 
these  two  noblemen.  "I  was  required  to 
despatch  ambassadors  to  Spain ;  and  I  sent 
them.  The  edi6ls  and  the  Inquisition  were 
complained  of  as  too  rigorous;  I  have  ren- 
dered both  more  lenient.  A  general  assembly 
of  the  states  of  the  realm  was  proposed ;  I 
have  submitted  this  request  to  the  king,  because 
I  could  not  grant  it  from  my  own  authority. 
What,  then,  have  I  unwittingly  either  omitted 
or  done  that  should  render  necessary  this  a.s- 
sembling  in  St.  Truyen?  Is  it,  perhaps,  fear 
of  the  king's  anger  and  of  its  consequences 
that  disturbs  the  confederates?  The  provoca- 
tion certainly  is  great  but  his  mercy  is  even 
greater.  Where  now  is  the  promise  of  the 
league  to  excite  no  disturbances  among  the 
people?  Where  those  high-sounding  profes- 
sions, that  they  were  ready  to  die  at  my  feet 
rather  than  offend  against  any  of  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  crown?  The  innovators  alreadv 
venture  on  things  which  border  closely  on 
rebellion  and  threaten  the  state  with  destruc- 
tion, and  it  is  to  the  league  that  they  appeal. 
If  it  continues  silently  to  tolerate  this  it  will 
justly  bring  on  itself  the  charge  of  participa- 
ting in  the  guilt  of  their  offences;  if  it  is 
honestly  disposed  towards  the  sovereign,  it 
cannot  remain  longer  inactive  in  this  licen- 
tiousness of  the  mob.  But,  in  truth,  does  it 
not  itself  outstrip  the  insane  population  by  its 
dangerous  example,  concluding,  as  it  is  known 
to  do,  alliances  with  the  enemies  of  the  country 
and  confirming  the  evil  report  of  its  designs 
by  the  present  illegal  meeting?" 

Against  these  reproaches  the  league  formally 
justified  itself  in  a  memorial,  which  it  dei)uted 
three  of  its  members  to  deliver  to  the  Council 
of  State  at  Brussels. 

"All,"  it  commenced,  "that  your  highness 
has  done  in  respe6l  to  our  petition  we  have 
felt  with  the  most  lively  gratitude ;  and  we 
cannot  complain  of  any  new  measure  subse- 
quently adopted  inconsistent  with  your  promise; 
but  we  cannot  help  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  orders  of  your  highness  are,  by  the 
judicial  courts  at  least,  very  little  regarded ; 
for  we  are  continually  hearing — and  our  own 
eyes  attest  to  the  truth  of  the  report — that  in 
all  quarters  our  fellow-citizens  are,  in  spite  of 
the  orders  of  your  highness,  still  mercilessly 
dragged  before  the  courts  of  justice  and  con- 
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demned  to  death  for  religion.  What  the 
league  engaged  on  its  part  to  do  it  has 
honestly  fulfilled;  it  has,  too,  to  the  utmost 
of  its  power,  endeavored  to  prevent  the  public 
preachings ;  but  it  certainly  is  no  wonder  if 
the  long  delay  of  an  answer  from  Madrid  fills 
the  mind  of  the  people  with  distrust,  and  if 
the  disappointed  hopes  of  a  general  assembly 
of  the  states  disposes  them  to  put  little  faith 
in  any  further  assurances.  The  league  has 
never  allied,  nor  ever  felt  any  temptation  to 
ally,  itself  with  the  enemies  of  the  country. 
If  the  arms  of  France  were  to  appear  in  the 
provinces  we,  the  confederates,  would  be  the 
first  to  mount  and  drive  them  back  again. 
The  league,  however,  desires  to  be  candid  with 
your  highness.  We  thought  we  read  marks 
of  displeasure  in  your  countenance ;  we  see 
men  in  exclusive  possession  of  your  favor  who 
are  notorious  for  their  hatred  against  us.  We 
daily  hear  that  persons  are  warned  from  asso- 
ciating with  us  as  with  those  infefted  with  the 
plague,  while  we  are  denounced  with  the 
arrival  of  the  king  as  with  the  opening  of  a 
day  of  judgment — what  is  more  natural  than 
that  such  distrust  shown  to  us  should  at  last 
rouse  our  own?  That  the  attempt  to  blacken 
our  league  with  the  reproach  of  treason,  that 
the  warlike  preparations  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
and  of  other  princes  which,  according  to 
common  report,  are  directed  against  our- 
selves ;  the  negotiations  of  the  king  with  the 
French  court  to  obtain  a  passage  through  that 
kingdom  for  a  Spanish  army,  which  is  destined 
it  is  said  for  the  Netherlands — what  wonder  if 
these  and  similar  occurrences  should  have 
stimulated  us  to  think  in  time  of  the  means  of 
self-defence,  and  to  strengthen  ourselves  by  an 
alliance  with  our  friends  beyond  the  frontier? 
On  a  general,  uncertain  and  vague  rumor  we 
are  accused  of  a  share  in  this  licentiousness  of 
the  Protestant  mob.  But  who  is  safe  from 
general  rumor?  True  it  is,  certainly,  that  of 
our  numbers  some  are  Protestants  to  whom 
religious  toleration  would  be  a  welcome  boon  ; 
but  even  they  have  never  forgotten  what  they 
owe  to  their  sovereign.  It  is  not  fear  of  the 
king's  anger  which  instigated  us  to  hold  this 
assembly.  The  king  is  good,  and  we  still 
hope  that  he  is  also  just.  It  cannot  therefore 
be  pardon  that  we  seek  from  him,  and  just  as 
little  can  it  be  oblivion  that  we  solicit,  for  our 
adlions,  which  are  far  from  being  the  least 
considerable  of  the  services  we  have  at  differ- 
ent times  rendered  his  majesty.  Again,  it  is 
true  that  the  delegates  of  the  Lutherans  and 


Calvinists  are  with  us  in  St.  Truyen ;  nay, 
more,  they  have  delivered  to  us  a  petition 
which,  annexed  to  this  memorial,  we  here 
present  to  your  highness.  In  it  they  offer  to 
go  unarmed  to  their  preachings  if  the  league 
will  tender  its  security  to  them,  and  be  willing 
to  engage  for  a  general  meeting  of  the  states. 
We  have  thought  it  incumbent  upon  us  to 
communicate  both  these  matters  to  you,  for 
our  guarantee  can  have  no  force  unless  it  is  at 
the  same  time  confirmed  by  your  highness  and 
some  of  your  principal  counsellors.  Among 
these  no  one  can  be  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances  of  our  cause,  or  be  so  up- 
right in  intention  towards  us,  as  the  Prince  of 
Orange  and  Counts  Horn  and  Egmont.  We 
gladly  accept  these  three  as  mediators  if  the 
necessary  powers  are  given  to  them,  and  assur- 
ance is  afforded  us  that  no  troops  will  be 
enlisted  without  their  knowledge.  This  guar- 
antee, however,  we  only  require  for  a  given 
period,  before  the  expiration  of  which  it  will 
rest  with  the  king  whether  he  will  cancel  or 
confirm  it  for  the  future.  If  the  first  should 
be  his  will,  it  will  then  be  but  fiiir  that  time 
should  be  allowed  us  to  place  our  persons  and 
our  property  in  security ;  for  this,  three  weeks 
will  be  sufficient.  Finally,  and  in  conclusion, 
we  on  our  part  also  pledge  ourselves  to  under- 
take nothing  new  without  the  concurrence  of 
those  three  persons — our  mediators. 

The  league  would  not  have  ventured  to 
hold  such  bold  language  if  it  had  not  reckoned 
on  powerful  support  and  proteftion ;  but  the 
regent  was  as  little  in  a  condition  to  concede 
their  demands  as  she  was  incapable  of  vigor- 
ously opposing  them.  Deserted  in  Brussels  by 
most  of  her  counsellors  of  state,  who  had 
either  departed  to  their  provinces  or,  under 
some  pretext  or  other,  had  altogether  with- 
drawn from  public  affairs ;  destitute,  as  well 
of  advisers  as  of  money,  (the  latter  want  had 
compelled  her  in  the  first  instance  to  appeal  to 
the  liberality  of  the  clergy;  when  this  proved 
insufficient,  to  have  recourse  to  a  lottery), 
dependent  on  orders  from  Spain,  which  were 
ever  expe6led  and  never  received,  she  was  at 
last  reduced  to  the  degrading  expedient  of  en- 
tering into  a  negotiation  with  the  confederates 
in  St.  Truyen,  that  they  should  wait  twenty- 
four  days  longer  for  the  king's  resolution 
before  they  took  any  further  steps.  It  was 
certainly  surprising  that  the  king  still  con- 
tinued to  delay  a  decisive  answer  to  the  peti- 
tion, although  it  was  universally  known  that 
he  had  answered  letters  of  a  much  later  date, 
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and  that  the  regent  earnestly  importuned  him 
on  this  head.  She  had  also,  on  the  com- 
mencement of  the  public  preaching,  immedi- 
ately despatched  the  Marquis  of  Bergen  after 
the  Baron  of  Montign)',  who,  as  an  eyewitness 
of  these  new  occurrences,  could  confirm  her 
written  statements,  to  move  the  king  to  an 
earlier  decision. 

1566.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Flemish  Am- 
bassador, Florence  of  Montigny,  had  arrived  in 
Madrid,  where  he  was  received  with  a  great 
show  of  consideration.  His  instru6lions  were 
to  press  for  the  abolition  of  the  Inquisition 
and  the  mitigation  of  the  edi6ls;  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  Council  of  State  and  the  incor- 
poration with  it  of  the  two  other  councils;  the 
calling  of  a  general  assembly  of  the  states  and, 
lastly,  to  urge  the  solicitation  of  the  regent 
for  a  personal  visit  from  the  king.  As  the 
latter,  however,  was  only  desirous  of  gaining 
time,  Montigny  was  put  off  with  fair  words 
until  the  arrival  of  his  coadjutor,  without 
whom  the  king  was  not  willing  to  come  to  any 
final  determination.  In  the  meantime  Mon- 
tigny had  every  day,  and  at  any  hour  that  he 
desired,  an  audience  with  the  king,  who  also 
commanded  that  on  all  occasions  the  des- 
patches of  the  duchess  and  the  answers  to 
them  should  be  communicated  to  himself.  He 
was,  too,  frequently  admitted  to  the  council 
for  Belgian  affairs,  where  he  never  omitted  to 
call  the  king's  attention  to  the  necessity  of  a 
general  assembly  of  the  states,  as  being  the 
only  means  of  successfully  meeting  the  troubles 
which  had  arisen  and  as  likely  to  supersede 
the  necessity  of  any  other  measure.  He 
moreover  impressed  upon  him  that  a  general 
and  unreserved  indemnity  for  the  past  would 
alone  eradicate  the  distrust,  which  was  the 
source  of  all  existing  complaints,  and  would 
always  countera6l  the  good  effe6ls  of  every 
measure  however  well  advised.  He  ventured, 
from  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  circum- 
stances and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  char- 
a6ter  of  his  countrymen,  to  pledge  himself  to 
the  king  for  their  inviolable  loyalty,  as  soon  as 
they  should  be  convinced  of  the  honesty  of 
his  intentions  by  the  straightforwardness  of  his 
proceedings;  while,  on  the  contrary,  he  as- 
sured him  that  there  would  be  no  hopes  of  it 
as  long  as  they  were  not  relieved  of  the  fear 
of  being  made  the  vi6tims  of  the  oppression, 
and  sacrificed  to  the  envy  of  the  Spanish 
nobles.  At  last  Montigny's  coadjutor  made  his 
appearance,  and  the  obje(5ls  of  their  embassy 
were  made  the  subje<5l  of  repeated  deliberations. 


1566.  The  king  was  at  that  time  at  his 
palace  at  Segovia,  where  also  he  assembled  his 
State  Council.  The  members  were  :  the  Duke 
of  Alva;  Don  Gomez  de  P'igueroa;  the  Count 
of  Feria;  Don  Antonio  of  Toledo,  Grand 
Commander  of  St.  John ;  Don  John  Man- 
riquez  of  Lara,  Lord  Steward  to  the  Queen; 
Ruy  Gomez,  Prince  of  Eboli  and  Count  of 
Melito ;  Louis  of  Quixada,  Master  of  the 
Horse  to  the  Prince;  Charles  Tyssenacque, 
President  of  the  Council  for  the  Netherlands; 
Hopper,  State  Counsellor  and  Keeper  of  the 
Seal;  and  State  Counsellor  Corteville.  The 
sitting  of  the  council  was  protra6led  for  several 
days;  both  ambassadors  were  in  attendance, 
but  the  king  was  not  himself  present.  Here, 
then,  the  condu6l  of  the  Belgian  nobles  was 
examined  by  Spanish  eyes;  step  by  step  it  w^as 
traced  back  to  the  most  distant  source ;  cir- 
cumstances were  brought  into  relation  with 
others  which,  in  reality,  never  had  any  con- 
nexion ;  and  what  had  been  the  offspring  of 
the  moment  was  made  out  to  be  a  well- 
matured  and  far-sighted  plan.  All  the  dif- 
ferent transacftions  and  attempts  of  the  nobles 
which  had  been  governed  solely  by  chance, 
and  to  which  the  natural  order  of  events  alone 
assigned  their  particular  shape  and  succession, 
were  said  to  be  the  result  of  a  preconcerted 
scheme  for  introducing  universal  liberty  in 
religion,  and  for  placing  all  the  power  of  the 
state  in  the  hands  of  the  nobles.  The  first 
step  to  this  end  was,  it  was  said,  the  violent 
expulsion  of  the  minister  Granvella,  against 
whom  nothing  could  be  charged,  except  that 
he  was  in  possession  of  an  authority  which 
they  preferred  to  exercise  tliemselves.  The 
second  step  was  sending  Count  Egmont  to 
Spain  to  urge  the  abolition  of  the  Inquisition 
i  and  the  mitigation  of  the  penal  statutes,  and 
to  prevail  on  the  king  to  consent  to  an  aug- 
mentation of  the  Council  of  State.  As, 
however,  this  could  not  be  surreptitiously  ob- 
tained in  so  quiet  a  manner,  the  attempt  was 
made  to  extort  it  from  the  court  by  a  third 
and  more  daring  step — by  a  formal  conspiracy, 
the  League  of  the  Gueux.  The  fourth  step  to 
the  same  end  was  the  present  embassy,  which 
at  length  boldly  cast  aside  the  mask  and,  by 
the  insane  proposals  which  they  were  not 
ashamed  to  make  to  their  king,  clearly  brought 
to  light  the  objedl  to  which  all  the  preceding 
steps  had  tended.  Could  the  abolition  of  the 
Inquisition,  they  exclaimed,  lead  to  anything 
less  than  a  complete  freedom  of  belief?  Would 
not  the  guiding  helm  of  conscience  be  lost 
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with  it?  Did  not  the  proposed  "  Moderation" 
introduce  an  absolute  impunity  for  all  here- 
sies? What  was  the  proje6l  of  augmenting 
the  Council  of  State  and  of  suppressing  the 
two  other  councils,  but  a  complete  remodelling 
of  the  government  of  the  country  in  favor  of 
the  nobles? — a  general  government  for  all  the 
provinces  of  the  Netherlands?  Again,  what 
was  this  compa6l  of  the  ecclesiastics  in  their 
public  preachings  but  a  third  conspiracy, 
entered  into  with  the  very  same  objecSts  which 
the  league  of  the  nobles  in  the  Council  of 
State  and  that  of  the  Gueux  had  failed  to 
effect? 

However,  it  was  confessed  that,  whatever 
might  be  the  source  of  the  evil,  it  was  not  on 
that  account  the  less  important  and  imminent. 
The  immediate  personal  presence  of  the  king 
in  Brussels  was,  indubitably,  the  most  effica- 
cious means,  speedily  and  thoroughly  to 
remedy  it.  As,  however,  it  was  already  so 
late  in  the  year,  and  the  preparations  alone 
for  the  journey  would  occupy  the  short  time 
which  was  to  elapse  before  the  winter  set  in  ; 
as  the  stormy  season  of  the  year,  as  well  as 
the  danger  from  French  and  English  ships, 
which  rendered  the  sea  unsafe,  did  not  allow 
of  the  king's  taking  the  northern  route,  which 
was  the  shorter  of  the  two ;  as  the  rebels  j 
themselves  meanwhile  might  become  possessed  | 
of  the  island  of  Walcheren  and  oppose  the 
landing  of  the  king — for  all  these  reasons  the 
journey  was  not  to  be  thought  of  before  the  ! 
spring ;  and  in  absence  of  the  only  complete 
remedy  it  was  necessary  to  rest  satisfied  with 
a    partial    expedient.     The   council    therefore 


agreed  to  propose  to  the  king,  in  the  first 
place,  that  he  should  recall  the  Papal  Inquisi- 
tion from  the  provinces  and  rest  satisfied  with 
that  of  the  bishops ;  in  the  second  place,  that 
a  new  plan  for  the  mitigation  of  the  edicts 
should  be  projedled,  by  which  the  honor  of 
religion  and  of  the  king  would  be  better  pre- 
served than  it  had  been  in  the  transmitted 
"Moderation;"  thirdly,  that  in  order  to  re- 
assure the  minds  of  the  people,  and  to  leave 
no  means  untried,  the  king  should  impart  to 
the  regent  full  powers  to  extend  free  grace  and 
pardon  to  all  those  who  had  not  already  com- 
mitted any  heinous  crime,  or  who  had  not  as 
yet  been  condemned  by  any  judicial  process  ; 
but  from  the  benefit  of  this  indemnity,  the 
preachers,  and  all  who  harbored  them,  were  to 
be  excepted.  On  the  other  hand,  all  leagues, 
associations,  public  assemblies  and  preachings 
were  to  be  henceforth  prohibited  under  heavy 
penalties ;  if,  however,  tliis  prohibition  should 
be  infringed,  the  regent  was  to  be  at  liberty 
to  employ  the  regular  troops  and  garrisons  for 
the  forcible  redu6lion  of  the  refra6lory,  and 
also,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  enlist  new  troops, 
and  to  name  the  commanders  over  them, 
according  as  should  be  deemed  advisable. 
Finally,  it  would  have  a  good  effe6l  if  his 
majesty  would  write  to  the  most  eminent 
towns,  prelates  and  leaders  of  the  nobility,  to 
some  in  his  own  hand,  and  to  all  in  a  gracious 
tone,  in  order  to  stimulate  their  zeal  in  his 
service. 

When  this  resolution  of  his  Council  of  State 
was  submitted  to  the  king,  his  first  measure  was 
to  command   public   processions  and   prayers 
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in  all  the  most  considerable  places  of  the  king- 
dom, and  also  of  the  Netherlands,  imploring 
the  divine  guidance  in  his  decision.  He  ap- 
peared in  his  own  person  in  the  Council  of 
State  in  order  to  approve  this  resolution  and 
render  it  effe6live.  He  declared  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  States  to  be  useless,  and  en- 
tirely abolished  it.  He,  however,  bound  him- 
self to  retain  some  German  regiments  in  his 
pay,  and,  that  they  might  serve  with  the  more 
zeal,  to  pay  them  their  long-standing  arrears. 
He  commanded  the  regent,  in  a  private  letter, 
to  prepare  secretly  for  war;  three  thousand 
horse  and  ten  thousand  infontry  were  to  be 
assembled  by  her  in  Germany,  to  which  end 
he  furnished  her  with  the  necessary  letters, 
and  transmitted  to  her  a  sum  of  three  hundred 
thousand  gold  florins.  He  also  accompanied 
this  resolution  with  several  autograph  letters 
to  some  private  individuals  and  towns,  in 
which  he  thanked  them  in  the  most  gracious 
terms  for  the  zeal  which  they  had  already  dis- 
l)layed  in  his  service,  and  called  upon  them  to 
manifest   the  same  for  the   future.     Notwith- 


standing that  he  was  inexorable  on  the  most 
important  point,  and  the  very  one  on  which 
the  nation  most  particularly  insisted — the  con- 
vocation of  the  states;  notwithstanding  that 
his  limited  and  ambiguous  pardon  was  as  good 
as  none,  and  depended  too  much  on  arbitrary 
will  to  calm  the  public  mind  ;  notwithstanding, 
in  fine,  that  he  rejected,  as  too  lenient,  the 
proposed  "Moderation,"  but  which,  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  was  comjjlained  of  as  too 
severe ;  still  he  had  this  time  made  an  un- 
wonted step  in  the  favor  of  the  nation  ;  he  had 
sacrificed  to  it  the  Papal  Incpiisition  and  left 
only  the  E^piscopal,  to  which  it  was  accus- 
tomed. The  nation  had  found  more  equitable 
judges  in  the  Spanish  council  than  they  could 
reasonably  have  hoped  for.  Whether,  at  an- 
other time,  and  under  other  circumstances, 
this  wise  concession  would  have  had  the  de- 
sired effe6l,  we  will  not  pretend  to  say.  It 
came  too  late:  when  (1566)  the  royal  letters 
reached  Brussels,  the  attack  on  images  had 
already  commenced. 
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THE   ICONOCLASTS. 


LAINLY  the 
springs  of  this 
extraordinary 
occurrence  are 
not  to  be  sought 
for  so  far  back 
as  many  histo- 
rians affe6t  to 
trace  them.  It 
is  certainly  pos- 
sible and  very 
l)robable  that 
the  French  Pro- 
testants did  in- 
dustriously ex- 
ert themselves  to  raise  in  the  Netherlands  a 
nursery  for  their  religion,  and  to  prevent,  by 
all  means  in  their  power,  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment of  differences  between  their  brethren  in 
the  faith  in  that  quarter  and  the  King  of  Spain, 
in  order  to  give  that  implacable  foe  of  their 
party  enough  to  do  in  his  own  country.  It  is 
natural,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  their  agents 
in  the  provinces  left  nothing  undone  to  en- 
courage their  oppressed  brethren  with  daring 
hopes,  to  nourish  their  animosity  against  the 
ruling  church,  and  by  exaggerating  the  oppres- 
sion under  which  they  sighed,  to  hurry  them 
imperceptibly  into  illegal  courses.  It  is  pos- 
sible, too,  that  there  were  many  among  the 
confederates  who  thought  to  help  out  their 
own  lost  cause  by  increasing  the  number  of 
their  partners  in  guilt ;  who  thought  they  could 
not  otherwise  maintain  the  legal  charadler  of 


their  league,  unless  the  unfortunate  results 
against  which  they  had  warned  the  king  really 
came  to  pass ;  and  who  hoped  in  the  general 
guilt  of  all  to  conceal  their  own  individual 
criminality.  It  is,  however,  incredible  that 
the  outbreak  of  the  Iconoclasts  was  the  fruit 
of  a  deliberate  plan,  preconcerted,  as  it  is 
alleged,  at  the  convent  of  St.  Truyen.  It 
does  not  seem  likely  that  in  a  solemn  assembly 
of  so  many  nobles  and  warriors,  of  whom  the 
greater  part  were  the  adherents  of  popery,  an 
individual  should  be  found  insane  enough  to 
propose  an  a(5t  of  positive  infamy,  which  did 
not  so  much  injure  any  religious  party  in  par- 
ticular, as  rather  tread  under  foot  all  respe61:  for 
religion  in  general,  and  even  all  morality  too, 
and  which  could  have  been  conceived  only  in 
the  mind  of  the  vilest  reprobate.  Besides, 
this  outrage  was  too  sudden  in  its  outbreak, 
too  vehement  in  its  execution  altogether,  too 
monstrous  to  have  been  anything  more  than 
the  offspring  of  the  moment  in  which  it  saw 
the  light.  It  seemed  to  flow  so  naturally  from 
the  circumstances  which  preceded  it,  that  it 
does  not  require  to  be  traced  for  back  to  re- 
mount to  its  origin. 

A  rude  mob,  consisting  of  the  very  dregs 
of  the  populace,  rendered  brutal  by  harsh 
treatment,  by  sanguinary  decrees  which  dogged 
them  in  every  town,  scared  from  place  to 
place  and  driven  almost  to  despair,  were  com- 
pelled to  worship  their  God  and  to  hide,  like 
a  work  of  darkness,  the  universal  sacred  privi- 
lege of  humanity.     Before  their  eyes  proudly 
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rose  the  temples  of  the  dominant  church,  in 
which  their  haughty  brethren  indulged  in  ease 
their  magnificent  devotion,  while  they  them- 
selves were  driven  from  the  walls ;  expelled, 
too,  by  the  weaker  number  perhaps,  and 
forced,  here  in  the  wild  woods  under  the 
burning  heat  of  noon,  in  disgraceful  secrecy 
to  worship  the  same  God  ;  cast  out  from  civil 
society  into  a  state  of  nature,  and  reminded, 
in  one  dread  moment,  of  the  rights  of  that 
state  !  The  greater  their  superiority  of  num- 
bers, the  more  unnatural  did  their  lot  appear  ; 
with  wonder 'they  perceive  the  truth.  The 
free  heaven,  the  arms  lying  ready,  the  frenzy 
in  their  brains  and  fury  in  their  hearts,  com- 
bine to  aid  the  suggestions  of  some  preaching 
fanatic ;  the  occasion  calls,  no  premeditation 
is  necessary  where  all  eyes  at  once  declare 
consent ;  the  resolution  is  formed  ere  yet  the 
word  is  scarcely  uttered ;  ready  for  any  un- 
lawful act,  no  one  yet  clearly  knows  what,  the 
furious  band  rushes  onwards.  The  smiling 
prosperity  of  the  hostile  religion  insults  the 
poverty  of  their  own  ;  the  pom])  of  the  author- 
ized temples  casts  contempt  on  their  proscribed 
belief;  every  cross  set  up  upon  the  highway, 
every  image  of  the  saints  that  they  meet,  is  a 
trophy  ere6ted  over  their  humiliation,  and 
they  all  must  be  removed  by  their  avenging 
hands.  Fanaticism  suggests  these  detestable 
proceedings,  but  base  passions  carry  them  into 
execution. 

1566.  The  commencement  of  the  attack  on 
images  took  place  in  West  Flanders  and  Ar- 
tois,  in  the  districts  between  Lys  and  the  sea. 
k  frantic  herd  of  artisans,  boatmen  and  peas- 
ants, mixed  with  prostitutes,  beggars,  vaga- 
bonds and  thieves,  about  three  hundred  in 
number,  furnished  with  clubs,  axes,  hammers, 
ladders  and  cords  (a  few  only  were  provided 
with  swords  or  firearms),  cast  themselves  with 
fanatical  fury  into  the  villages  and  hamlets 
near  St.  Omer,  and  breaking  open  the  gates 
of  such  churches  and  cloisters  as  they  find 
locked,  overthrow  everywhere  the  altars,  break 
to  pieces  the  images  of  the  saints  and  trample 
them  under  foot.  With  their  excitement  in- 
creased by  its  indulgence,  and  reinforced  by 
new-comers,  they  press  on  by  the  dire6l  road 
to  Ypres,  where  they  can  count  on  the  support 
of  a  strong  body  of  Calvinists.  Unopposed, 
they  break  into  the  cathedral,  and  mounting 
on  ladders  they  hammer  to  pieces  the  pi6lures, 
hew  down  with  axes  the  pulpits  and  pews,  de- 
spoil the  altars  of  their  ornaments  and  steal 
the  holy  vessels.     This  example  was  quickly 


followed  in  Menin,  Comines,  Verrich,  Lille, 
and  Oudenard  ;  in  a  few  days  the  same  fury 
spreads  through  the  whole  of  Flanders.  At 
the  very  time  when  the  first  tidings  of  this 
occurrence  arrived,  Antwerp  was  swarming 
with  a  crowd  of  houseless  people,  which  the 
feast  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  had 
brought  together  in  that  city.  Even  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  hardly  suf- 
ficient to  restrain  the  licentious  mob,  who 
burned  to  imitate  the  doings  of  their  brethren 
in  St.  Omer;  but  an  order  from  the  court, 
which  summoned  him  to  Brussels,  where  the 
regent  was  just  assembling  her  Council  of 
State,  in  order  to  lay  before  them  the  royal 
letters,  obliged  him  to  abandon  Antwerp  to 
the  outrages  of  this  band.  His  departure  was 
the  signal  for  tumult.  Apprehensive  of  the 
lawless  violence,  of  which  on  the  very  first 
day  of  the  festival  the  mob  had  given  indica- 
tions in  derisory  allusions,  the  priests  after 
carrying  about  the  image  of  the  Virgin  for  a' 
short  time,  brought  it  for  safety  to  the  choir, 
without,  as  formerly,  setting  it  up  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  church.  This  incited  some  mis- 
chievous boys  from  among  the  people  to  pay 
it  a  visit  there,  and  jokingly  inquire  why  she 
had  so  soon  absented  herself  from  among 
them  ?  Others  mounting  the  pulpit  mimicked 
the  preacher  and  challenged  the  papists  to  a 
dispute.  A  Roman  Catholic  waterman,  indig- 
nant at  this  jest,  attempted  to  pull  them  down, 
and  blows  were  exchanged  in  the  preacher's 
seat.  Similar  scenes  occurred  on  the  follow- 
ing evening.  The  numbers  increased,  and 
many  came  already  provided  with  suspicious 
implements  and  secret  weapons.  At  last  it 
came  into  the  head  of  one  of  them  to  cry, 
"Long  live  the  Gueux!"  Immediately  the 
whole  band  took  up  the  cry,  and  the  image 
of  the  Virgin  was  called  upon  to  do  the  same. 
The  few  Roman  Catholics  who  were  present, 
and  w^ho  had  given  up  the  hope  of  effe6ling 
anything  against  these  desperadoes,  left  the 
church  after  locking  all  the  doors  except  one. 
So  soon  as  they  found  themselves  alone,  it  was 
proposed  to  sing  one  of  the  psalms  in  the  new 
version,  which  was  prohibited  by  the  govern- 
ment. While  they  were  yet  singing,  they  all, 
as  at  a  given  signal,  rushed  furiously  upon  the 
image  of  the  Virgin,  piercing  it  with  swords 
and  daggers,  and  striking  off  its  head  ;  thieves 
and  prostitutes  tore  the  great  wax  lights  from 
the  altar  and  lighted  them  to  the  work.  The 
beautifiil  organ  of  the  church,  a  masterpiece 
of  the  art  of  that  period,  was  broken  to  pieces, 
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all  the  paintings  were  effaced,  the  statues 
smashed  to  atoms.  A  crucifix  the  size  of  life, 
which  was  set  up  between  the  two  thieves 
opposite  the  high  altar,  an  ancient  and  highly 
valued  piece  of  workmanship,  was  pulled  to 
the  ground  with  cords  and  cut  to  pieces  with 
axes,  while  the  two  malefa6tors  at  its  side  were 
respedlfully  spared.  The  holy  wafers  were 
strewed  on  the  ground  and  trodden  under 
foot ;  in  the  wine  used  for  the  Lord's  Supper, 
which  was  accidentally  found  there,  the  health 
of  the  Gueux  was  drunk  ;   while  with  the  holy 


oil  they  rubbed  their  shoes.  The  very  tombs 
were  opened  and  the  half-decayed  corpses  torn 
up  and  trampled  on.  All  this  was  done  with 
as  much  wonderful  regularity  as  if  each  had 
previously  had  his  part  assigned  to  him ;  every 
one  worked  into  his  neighbor's  hands;  no  one, 
dangerous  as  the  work  was,  met  with  injury; 
in  the  midst  of  thick  darkness,  which  the 
tapers  only  served  to  render  more  sensible, 
with  heavy  masses  falling  on  all  sides,  and 
though  on  the  very  topmost  steps  of  the  lad- 
ders   they   scuffled    with    each    other   for    the 
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honors  of  demolition,  yet  no  one  suffered  the 
least  injury.  In  spite  of  the  many  tapers 
which  lighted  them  below  in  their  villanous 
work,  not  a  single  individual  was  recognized. 
With  incredible  rapidity  was  the  dark  deed 
accomplished.  A  number  of  men,  at  most  a 
hundred,  despoiled  in  a  few  hours  a  temple  of 
seventy  altars — after  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  per- 
haps the  largest  and  most  magnificent  in  Chris- 
tendom. 

The  devastation  of  the  cathedral  did  not 
content  them;  with  torches  and  tapers  pur- 
loined from  it,  they  set  out  at  midnight  to 
perform  a  similar  work  of  havoc  on  the  re- 
maining churches,  cloisters  and  chapels.  The 
destru6live  hordes  increased  with  every  fresh 
exploit  of  infamy,  and  thieves  were  allured  by 
the  opportunity.  They  carried  away  whatever 
they  found  of  value — the  consecrated  vessels, 
altar-cloths,  money  and  vestments ;  in  the 
cellars  of  the  cloisters  they  drank  to  intoxica- 
tion ;  to  escape  greater  indignities  the  monks 
and  nuns  abandoned  everything  to  them. 
The  confused  noises  of  these  riotous  a<5ls  had 
startled  the  citizens  from  their  first  sleep;  but 
night  made  the  danger  appear  more  alarming 
than  it  really  was,  and,  instead  of  hastening 
to  defend  their  churches,  the  citizens  fortified 
themselves  in  their  houses,  and  in  terror  and 
anxiety  awaited  the  dawn  of  morning.  The 
rising  sun  at  length  revealed  the  devastation 
which  had  been  going  on  during  the  night; 
but  the  havoc  did  not  terminate  with  the  dark- 
ness. Some  churches  and  cloisters  still  re- 
mained uninjured  ;  the  same  fate  soon  over- 
took them  also.  The  work  of  destru6tion 
lasted  three  whole  days.  Alarmed,  at  last, 
lest  the  frantic  mob,  when  it  could  no  longer 
find  anything  sacred  to  destroy,  should  make 
a  similar  attack  on  lay  property  and  plunder 
their  warehouses;  and  encouraged,  too,  by 
discovering  how  small  was  the  number  of  the 
depredators,  the  wealthier  citizens  ventured  to 
show  themselves  in  arms  at  the  doors  of  their 
houses.  All  the  gates  of  the  town  were 
locked  but  one,  through  which  the  Icono- 
clasts broke  forth  to  renew  the  same  atrocities 
in  the  rural  districts.  On  one  occasion  only, 
during  all  this  time,  did  the  municipal  officers 
venture  to  exert  their  authority;  so  strongly 
were  they  held  in  awe  by  the  superior  power 
of  the  Calvinists,  by  whom,  as  it  was  believed, 
this  mob  of  miscreants  was  hired.  The  in- 
jury infli(5led  by  this  work  of  devastation  was 
incalculable.  In  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  it 
was  estimated  at  not  less  than  four  hundred 


thousand  gold  florins.  Many  precious  works 
of  art  were  destroyed ;  many  valuable  manu- 
scripts ;  many  monuments  of  importance  to 
history  and  to  diplomacy  were  thereby  lost. 

,  The  city  magistrate  ordered  the  plundered 
articles  to  be  restored  on  pain  of  death  ;  in 
enforcing  this  restitution  he  was  effe6lually 
assisted    by  the   preachers  of  the  Reformers, 

!  who  blushed  for  their  followers.  Much  was  in 
this  manner  recovered,  and  the  ringleaders  of 
the  mob,  less  animated,  perhaps,  by  the  desire 

j  of  plunder  than  by  fanaticism  and  revenge,  or 
perhaps  being  ruled  by  some  unseen  head, 
resolved,  for  the  future,  to  guard  against  these 
excesses,  and  to  make  their  attacks  in  regular 
bands  and  in  better  order. 

The  town  of  Ghent  meanwhile  trembled  for 
a  like  destiny.  Immediately  on  the  first  news 
of  the  outbreak  of  the  Iconoclasts  in  Antwerp, 
the  magistrate  of  the  latter  town,  with  the 
most  eminent  citizens,  had  bound  themselves 
to  repel  by  force  the  church-spoilers;  when 
this  oath  was  proposed  to  the  commonalty  also 
the  voices  were  divided,  and  many  declared 
openly  that  they  were  by  no  means  disposed  to 
hinder  so  devout  a  work.  In  this  state  of 
affairs  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  found  it 
advisable  to  deposit  in   the  citadel    the    most 

j  precious  movables  of  their  churches,  and 
private  families  were  permitted  in  like  manner 
to  provide  for  the  safety  of  offerings  which 
had  been  made  by  their  ancestors.  Mean- 
while all  the  services  were  discontinued,  the 
courts  of  justice  were  closed,  and,  like  a  town 
in  momentary  danger  of  being  stormed  by  the 
enemy,  men  trembled  in  expectation  of  what 
was  to  come.  At  last,  an  insane  band  of 
rioters  ventured  to  send  delegates  to  the 
governor  with  this  impudent  message  :  "They 
were  ordered,"  they  said,  "by  their  chiefs  to 
take  the  images  out  of  the  churches,  as  had 
been  done  in  the  other  towns.  If  they  were 
not  opposed  it  should  be  done  quietly  and 
with  as  little  injury  as  possible,  but  otherwise 
they  would  storm  the  churches."  Nay,  they 
went  so  far  in  their  audacity  as  to  ask  the  aid 
of  the  ofificers  of  justice  therein.  At  first  the 
magistrate  was  astounded  at  this  demand ; 
upon  reflection,  however,  and  in  the  hope  that 
the  presence  of  the  ofificers  of  law  would  per- 
haps restrain  their  excesses,  he  did  not  scruple 
to  grant  their  request. 

In  Tournay  the  churches  were  despoiled  of 
their  ornaments  within  sight  of  the  garrison, 
who  could  not  be  induced  to  march  against 
the  Iconoclasts.     As  the  latter  had  been  told 
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that  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  and  other  orna- 
ments of  the  church  were  buried  underground, 
they  turned  up  the  whole  floor  and  exposed, 
among  others,  the  body  of  the  Duke  Adolph 
of  Gueldres,  who  fell  in  battle  at  the  head  of 
the  rebellious  burghers  of  Ghent  and  had 
been  buried  here  in  Tournay.  This  Adolph 
had  waged  war  against  his  father,  and  had 
dragged  the  vanquished  old  man  some  miles 
barefoot  to  prison — an  indignity  which  Charles 
the  Bold  afterwards  retaliated  on  him.  And 
now,  again,  after  more  than  half  a  century, 
fate  avenged  a  crime  against  nature  by  another 
against  religion ;  fanaticism  was  to  desecrate 
that  which  was  holy  in  order  to  expose  once 
more  to  execration  the  bones  of  a  parricide. 
Other  Iconoclasts  from  Valenciennes  united 
themselves  with  those  of  Tournay,  to  despoil 
all  the  cloisters  of  the  surrounding  distri6l, 
during  which  a  valuable  library,  the  accumu- 
lation of  centuries,  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  evil  soon  penetrated  into  Brabant ;  also 
Malines,  Herzogenbusch,  Breda  and  Bergen- 
op-Zoom  experienced  the  same  fate.  The  prov- 
inces Namur  and  Luxemburg,  with  a  part  of 
Artois  and  of  Hainault,  had  alone  the  good 
fortune  to  escape  the  contagion  of  these  out- 
rages. In  the  short  period  of  four  or  five 
days  four  hundred  cloisters  were  plundered  in 
Brabant  and  Flanders  alone.  The  northern 
Netherlands  were  soon  seized  with  the  same 
mania  which  had  raged  so  violently  through 
the  southern.  The  Dutch  towns,  Amsterdam, 
Leyden  and  Gravenhaag,  had  the  alternative 
of  either  voluntarily  stripping  their  churches 
of  their  ornaments  or  of  seeing  them  violently 
torn  from  them.  The  determination  of  their 
magistrates  saved  Delft,  Haarlem,  Gouda  and 
Rotterdam  from  the  devastation.  The  same 
a6ls  of  violence  were  pradliced  also  in  the 
islands  of  Zealand  ;  the  town  of  Utrecht,  and 
many  places  in  Overyssel  and  Groningen 
suffered  the  same  storms.  Friesland  was  pro- 
te6led  by  the  Count  of  Aremberg,  and  Guel- 
dres by  the  Count  of  Megen  from  a  like  fate. 
An  exaggerated  report  of  these  disturb- 
ances, which  came  in  from  the  provinces, 
spread  the  alarm  to  Brussels,  where  the  regent 
had  just  made  preparations  for  an  extraordin- 
ary session  of  the  Council  of  State.  Swarms 
of  Iconoclasts  already  penetrated  into  Brabant; 
and  the  metropolis,  where  they  were  certain 
of  powerful  support,  was  threatened  by  them 
with  a  renewal  of  the  same  atrocities  then 
under  the  very  eyes  of  majesty.  The  regent, 
in  fear  for  her  personal  safety,  which,  even  in 


the  heart  of  the  country,  surrounded  by  prov- 
incial governors  and  knights  of  the  Fleece, 
she  fancied  insecure,  was  already  meditating  a 
flight  to  Mons,  in  Hainault,  which  town  the 
Duke  of  Arschot  held  for  her  as  a  place  of 
refuge,  that  she  might  not  be  driven  to  any 
undignified  concession  by  falling  into  the 
power  of  the  Iconoclasts.  In  vain  did  the 
knights  pledge  life  and  blood  for  her  safety, 
and  urgently  beseech  her  not  to  expose  them 
to  disgrace  by  so  dishonorable  a  flight,  as 
though  they  were  wanting  in  courage  or  zeal 
to  prote<5l  their  princess;  to  no  purpose  did 
the  town  of  Brussels  itself  supplicate  her  not 
to  abandon  them  in  this  extremity,  and  vainly 
did  the  Council  of  State  make  the  most  im- 
pressive representations  that  so  pusillanimous  a 
step  would  not  fail  to  encourage  still  more  the 
insolence  of  the  rebels;  she  remained  immov- 
able in  this  desperate  condition.  As  mes- 
senger after  messenger  arrived  to  warn  her  that 
the  Iconoclasts  were  advancing  against  the 
metropolis,  she  issued  orders  to  hold  every- 
thing in  readiness  for  her  flight,  which  was  to 
take  place  quietly  with  the  first  approach  of 
morning.  At  break  of  day  the  aged  Viglius 
presented  himself  before  her,  whom,  with  the 
view  of  gratifying  the  nobles,  she  had  been 
long  accustomed  to  negle6l.  He  demanded 
to  know  the  meaning  of  the  preparations  he 
observed,  upon  which  she  at  last  confessed 
that  she  intended  to  make  her  escape,  and 
assured  him  that  he  would  himself  do  well  to 
secure  his  own  safety  by  accompanying  her. 
"It  is  now  two  years,"  said  the  old  man  to 
her,  "that  you  might  have  anticipated  these 
results.  Because  I  have  spoken  more  freely 
than  your  courtiers  you  have  closed  your 
princely  ear  to  me,  which  has  been  open  only 
to  pernicious  suggestions."  The  regent  al- 
lowed that  she  had  been  in  fault,  and  had 
been  blinded  by  an  appearance  of  probity ; 
but  that  she  was  now  driven  by  necessity. 
"Are  you  resolved,"  answered  Viglius,  "reso- 
lutely to  insist  upon  obedience  to  the  royal 
commands?"  "  I  am,"  answered  the  duchess. 
"Then  have  recourse  to  the  great  secret  of 
the  art  of  government,  to  dissimulation,  and 
pretend  to  join  the  princes  until,  with  their 
assistance,  you  have  repelled  this  storm.  Show 
them  a  confidence  which  you  are  far  from  feel- 
ing in  your  heart.  Make  them  take  an  oath  to 
you  that  they  will  make  common  cause  in 
resisting  these  disorders.  Trust  those,  as  your 
friends,  who  show  themselves  willing  to  do  it ; 
but  be  careful  to  avoid  frightening  away  the 
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others  by  contemptuous  treatment."  Viglius 
kept  the  regent  engaged  in  conversation  until 
the  princes  arrived,  who  he  was  quite  certain 
would  in  nowise  consent  to  her  flight.  When 
they  appeared  he  quietly  withdrew,  in  order 
to  issue  commands  to  the  town  council  to  close 
the  gates  of  the  city,  and  prohibit  egress  to 
every  one  conne6led  with  the  court.  This 
last  measure  effected  more  than  all  the  repre- 
sentations had  done.  The  regent,  who  saw 
herself  a  prisoner  in  her  own  capital,  now 
yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  the  nobles,  who 
pledged  themselves  to  stand  by  her  to  the  last 
drop  of  blood.  She  made  Count  Mansfeld 
commandant  of  the  town,  who  hastily  in- 
creased the  garrison  and  armed  her  whole 
court. 

The  State  Council  was  now  held,  which 
finally  came  to  a  resolution  that  it  was  expe- 
dient to  yield  to  the  emergency ;  to  permit 
the  preachings  in  those  places  where  they  had 
already  commenced  ;  to  make  known  the  abo- 
lition of  the  Papal  Inquisition;  to  declare  the 
old  edicts  against  the  heretics  repealed  ;  and 
before  all  things,  to  grant  the  required  indem- 
nity to  the  confederate  nobles  without  limita- 
tion or  condition.  At  the  same  time  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn, 
with  some  others  were  appointed  to  confer  on 
tliis  head  with  the  deputies  of  the  league. 
Solemnly  and  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms, 
the  members  of  the  league  were  declared  free 
from  all  responsibility  by  reason  of  the  peti- 
tion which  had  been  presented,  and  all  royal 
officers  and  authorities  were  enjoined  to  a6l 
in  conformity  with  this  assurance,  and  neither 
now  nor  for  the  future  to  inflidi:  any  injury 
upon  any  of  the  confederates  on  account  of 
the  said  petition.  In  return  the  confederates 
bound  themselves  to  be  true  and  loyal  servants 
of  his  majesty,  to  contribute  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power  to  the  re-establishment  of  order 
and  the  punishment  of  the  Iconoclasts,  to 
prevail  on  the  people  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  to  afford  a6live  assistance  to  the  king 
against  internal  and  foreign  enemies.  Securi- 
ties, formally  drawn  up  and  subscribed  by  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  both  sides,  were  exchanged 
between  them ;  the  letter  of  indemnity,  in 
particular,  was  signed  by  the  duchess  with  her 
own  hand  and  attested  by  her  seal.  It  was 
only  after  a  severe  struggle,  and  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  that  the  regent,  as  she  tremblingly 
confessed  to  the  king,  was  at  last  induced  to 
consent  to  this  painful  step.  She  threw  the 
whole  blame  upon  the  nobles,  who  had  kept 


her  a  prisoner  in  Brussels  and  compelled  hei- 
to  it  by  force.  Above  all,  she  complained 
bitterly  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

This  business  accomplished,  all  the  gov- 
ernors hastened  to  their  provinces ;  Egmont 
to  Flanders,  Orange  to  Antwerp.  In  the  lat- 
ter city  the  Protestants  had  seized  the  despoiled 
and  plundered  churches,  and,  as  if  by  the 
rights  of  war,  had  taken  possession  of  them. 
The  prince  restored  them  to  their  lawful 
owners,  gave  orders  for  their  repair,  and  re- 
established in  them  the  Roman  Catholic  form 
of  worship.  Three  of  the  Iconoclasts,  who 
had  been  convi6led,  paid  the  penalty  of  their 
sacrilege  on  the  gallows ;  some  of  the  rioters 
were  banished  and  many  others  underwent 
punishment.  Afterwards  he  assembled  four 
deputies  of  each  diale6l.  or  nations,  as  they 
were  termed,  and  agreed  with  them  that  as  the 
approaching  winter  made  preaching  in  the 
open  air  mipossible,  three  places  within  the 
town  should  be  granted  them,  where  they 
might  ere6l  new  churches  or  convert  private 
houses  to  that  purpose.  That  they  should 
there  perform  their  service  every  Sunday  and 
holiday,  and  always  at  the  same  hour,  but  on 
no  other  days.  If,  however,  no  holiday  hap- 
pened in  the  week,  Wednesday  should  be  kept 
by  them  instead.  No  religious  party  should 
maintain  more  than  two  clergymen,  and  these 
must  be  native  Netherlanders,  or  at  least  have 
received  naturalization  from  some  consider- 
able town  of  the  provinces.  All  should  take 
an  oath  to  submit  in  civil  matters  to  the  muni- 
cipal authorities  and  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
They  should  be  liable,  like  the  other  citizens, 
to  all  imposts.  No  one  should  attend  sermons 
armed ;  a  sword,  however,  should  be  allowed 
to  each.  No  preacher  should  assail  the  ruling 
religion  from  the  pulpit,  nor  enter  upon  con- 
troverted points  beyond  what  the  dodtrine 
itself  rendered  unavoidable  or  what  might 
refer  to  morals.  No  psalm  should  be  sung  by 
them  out  of  their  appointed  distrid.  At  the 
ele6lion  of  their  preachers,  churchwardens 
and  deacons,  as  also  at  all  their  other  consis- 
torial  meetings,  a  person  from  the  government 
should  on  each  occasion  be  present  to  report 
their  proceedings  to  the  prince  and  the  magis- 
trate. As  to  all  other  points,  they  should 
enjoy  the  same  prote6lion  as  the  ruling  re- 
ligion. This  arrangement  was  to  hold  good 
until  the  king,  with  consent  of  the  states, 
should  determine  otherwise ;  but  then  it  should 
be  free  to  every  one  to  quit  the  country  with 
his  family  and  his  property.      From  Antwerp 


the  prince  hastened  to  Holland,  Zealand  and 
Utrecht,  in  order  to  make  there  similar 
arrangements  for  the  restoration  of  peace ; 
Antwerp,  however,  was  during  his  absence 
intrusted  to  the  superintendence  of  Count 
Hogstraten,  who  was  a  mild  man,  and  although 
an  adherent  of  the  league  had  never  failed  in 
loyalty  to  the  king.  It  is  evident  that  in  this 
agreement  the  prince  had  far  overstepped  the 
powers  intrusted  to  him,  and  though  in  the 
service  of  the  king,  had  a6led  exa6lly  like  a 
sovereign  lord.  But  he  alleged  in  excuse  that 
it  would  be  far  easier  to  the  magistrate  to 
watch  these  numerous  and  powerful  sefts  if  he 
himself  interfered  in  their  worship ;  and  if 
this  took  place  under  his  eyes  than  if  he  were 
to  leave  the  se6larians  to  themselves  in  the 
open  air. 

In  Gueldres,  Count  Megen  showed  more 
severity,  and  entirely  suppressed  the  Protes- 
tant se6ls  and  banished  all  their  preachers. 
In  Brussels,  the  regent  availed  herself  of  the 
advantage  derived  from  her  personal  presence 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  public  preaching,  even 
outside  the  town.  When,  in  reference  to  this, 
Count  Nassau  reminded  her,  in  the  name  of 
the  confederates,  of  the  compa6l  which  had 
been  entered  into,  and  demanded  if  the  town 
of  Brussels  had  inferior  rights  to  the  other 
towns,  she  answered,  if  there  were  public 
preachings  in  Brussels  before  the  treaty,  it  was 
not  her  work  if  they  were  now  discontinued. 


At  the  same  time,  however,  she  secretly  gave 
the  citizens  to  understand  that  the  first  who 
should  venture  to  attend  a  public  sermon 
should  certainly  be  hung.  Thus  she  kept  the 
capital  at  least  faithful  to  her. 

It  was  more  difficult  to  quiet  Tournay, 
which  office  was  committed  to  Count  Horn, 
in  the  place  of  Montigny,  to  whose  govern- 
ment the  town  properly  belonged.  Horn 
commanded  the  Protestants  to  vacate  the 
churches  immediatelv,  and  to  content  them- 
selves  with  a  house  of  worship  outside  the 
walls.  To  this  their  preachers  obje6led  that 
the  churches  were  ere6led  for  the  use  of  the 
people,  by  which  term,  they  said,  not  the 
heads  but  the  majority  were  meant.  If  they 
were  expelled  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  it  was  at  least  fair  that  they  should 
be  furnished  with  money  for  eredting  churches 
of  their  own.  To  this  the  magistrate  replied, 
even  if  the  Catholic  party  was  the  weaker,  it 
was  indisputably  the  better.  The  erection  of 
churches  should  not  be  forbidden  them  ;  they 
could  not,  however,  after  the  injury  which  the 
town  had  already  suffered  from  their  brethren 
the  Iconoclasts,  very  well  expert  that  it  should 
be  further  burdened  by  the  ere6Iion  of  their 
churches.  After  long  quarrelling  on  both 
sides,  the  Protestants  contrived  to  retain  pos- 
session of  some  churches,  which  for  greater 
security  they  occupied  with  guards.  In  Valen- 
ciennes,  too,  the  Protestants  refused  submis- 
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sion  to  the  conditions  which  were  offered  to 
them  through  Philip  St.  Aldegonde,  Baron  of 
Noircarmes,  to  whom  in  the  absence  of  the 
Marquis  of  Bergen  the  government  of  that 
place  was  intrusted.  A  reformed  preacher, 
La  Grange,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  who  by 
his  eloquence  had  gained  a  complete  command 
over  them,  urged  them  to  insist  on  having 
churches  of  their  own  within  the  town,  and 
to  threaten  in  case  of  refusal  to  deliver  it  up 
to  the  Huguenots.  A  sense  of  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  Calvinists,  and  of  their  under- 
standing with  the  Huguenots,  prevented  the 
governor  adopting  forcible  measures  against 
them. 

Count  Egmont  also,  to  manifest  his  zeal  for 
the  king's  service,  did  violence  to  his  natural 
kind-heartedness.  Introducing  a  garrison  into 
the  town  of  Ghent,  he  caused  some  of  the 
most  refra6lory  rebels  to  be  put  to  death. 
The  churches  were  reopened,  the  Roman 
Catholic  worship  renewed,  and  all  foreigners, 
without  exception,  ordered  to  quit  the  prov- 
ince. To  the  Calvinists,  but  to  them  alone, 
a  site  was  granted  outside  the  town  for  the 
ere6tion  of  a  church.  In  return  they  were 
compelled  to  pledge  themselves  to  the  most 
rigid  obedience  to  the  municipal  authorities 
and  to  a6live  co-operation  in  the  proceedings 
against  the  Iconoclasts.  He  pursued  similar 
measures  through  all  Flanders  and  Artois. 
One  of  his  noblemen,  John  Cassembrot,  Baron 
of  Beckerzeel  and  a  leaguer,  pursuing  the 
Iconoclasts  at  the  head  of  some  horsemen  of 
the  league,  surprised  a  band  of  them  just  as 
they  were  about  to  break  into  a  town  of 
Hainault,  near  Grammont,  in  Flanders,  and 
took  thirty  of  them  prisoners,  of  whom  twenty- 
two  were  hung  upon  the  spot  and  the  rest 
whipped  out  of  the  province. 

Services  of  such  importance,  one  would  have 
thought,  scarcely  deserved  to  be  rewarded  with 
the  displeasure  of  the  king ;  what  Orange,  Eg- 
mont and  Horn  performed  on  this  occasion 
evinced  at  least  as  much  zeal,  and  had  as 
beneficial  a  result,  as  anything  that  was  ac- 
complished by  Noircarmes,  Megen  and  Arem- 
berg,  to  whom  the  king  vouchsafed  to  show 
his  gratitude  both  by  words  and  deeds.  But 
their  zeal,  their  services,  came  too  late.  They 
had  spoken  too  loudly  against  his  edi6ls,  had 
been  too  vehement  in  their  opposition  to  his 
measures,  had  insulted  him  too  grossly  in  the 
person  of  his  minister  Granvella,  to  leave  room 
for  forgiveness.  No  time,  no  repentance,  no 
atonement,   however  great,   could   efface   this 


one  offence  from  the  memory  of  their  sover- 
eign. 

Philip  lay  sick  at  Segovia  when  the  news  of 
the  outbreak  of  the  Iconoclasts  and  the  un- 
catholic  agreement  entered  into  with  the  Re- 
formers reached  him.  At  the  same  time  the 
regent  renewed  her  urgent  entreaty  for  his 
personal  visit,  of  which  also  all  the  letters 
treated,  which  the  President  Viglius  exchanged 
with  his  friend  Hopper.  Many  also  of  the 
Belgian  nobles  addressed  special  letters  to  the 
king,  as,  for  instance,  Egmont,  Mansfeld  Me- 
gen, Aremberg,  Noircarmes  and  Barlaimont, 
in  which  they  reported  the  state  of  their  prov- 
inces, and  at  once  explained  and  justified  the 
arrangements  they  had  made  with  the  dis- 
affedled.  Just  at  this  period  a  letter  arrived 
from  the  German  Emperor,  in  which  he  re- 
commended Philip  to  a6l  with  clemency  to- 
wards his  Belgian  subjcdls,  and  offered  his 
mediation  in  the  matter.  He  had  also  written 
dire6f  to  the  regent  herself  in  Brussels,  and 
added  letters  to  the  several  leaders  of  the  no- 
bility, which,  however,  w^ere  never  delivered. 
Having  conquered  the  first  anger  which  this 
hateful  occurrence  had  excited,  the  king  re- 
ferred the  whole  matter  to  his  council. 

The  party  of  Granvella,  which  had  the  pre- 
ponderance in  the  council,  was  diligent  in 
tracing  a  close  connection  between  the  be- 
havior of  the  Flemish  nobles  and  the  excesses 
of  the  church  desecrators,  which  showed  itself 
in  the  similarity  of  the  demands  of  both 
parties,  and  especially  the  time  which  the 
latter  chose  for  their  outbreak.  In  the  same 
month,  they  observed,  in  which  the  nobles 
had  sent  in  their  three  articles  of  pacification, 
the  Iconoclasts  had  commenced  their  work  ; 
on  the  evening  of  the  very  day  that  Orange 
quitted  Antwerp,  the  churches,  too,  were 
plundered.  During  the  whole  tumult  not  a 
finger  was  lifted  to  take  up  arms ;  all  the  ex- 
pedients employed  were  invariably  such  as 
turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  sedls,  while, 
on  the  contrary,  all  others  were  negle6led 
which  tended  to  the  maintenance  of  the  pure 
faith.  Many  of  the  Iconoclasts,  it  was  further 
said,  had  confessed  that  all  that  they  had  done 
was  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
princes ;  though  surely  nothing  was  more 
natural  than  for  such  worthless  wretches  to 
seek  to  screen  with  great  names  a  crime  which 
they  had  undertaken  solely  on  their  own  ac- 
count. A  writing  also  was  i)roduced  in  which 
the  high  nobility  were  made  to  promise  their 
services  to  the  "  Gueux,"  to  procure  the  as- 
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seinbly  of  the  States  General,  the  genuineness 
of  which,  however,  the  former  strenuously 
denied.  Four  different  seditious  parties  were, 
they  said,  to  be  noticed  in  the  Netherhuids, 
which  were  all  more  or  less  conne6led  with 
one  another,  and  all  worked  towards  a  common 
end.  One  of  these  were  those  bands  of  repro- 
bates who  desecrated  the  churches ;  a  second 
consisted  of  the  various  se6ls  who  had  hired 
the  former  to  perform  their  infamous  a6ls ; 
the  "  Gueux,"  who  had  raised  themselves  to 
be  the  defenders  of  the  se6ls,  were  the  third  ; 
and  the  leading  nobles,  who  were  inclined  to 
the  "Gueux"  by  feudal  conne6lions,  relation- 
ship and  friendship,  composed  the  fourth. 
All,  consequently,  were  alike  fatally  infe6led, 
and  all  equally  guilty.  The  government  had 
not  merely  to  guard  against  a  few  isolated 
members ;  it  had  to  contend  with  the  whole 
body.  Since,  then,  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  people  were  the  seduced  party,  and  the 
encouragement  to  rebellion  came  from  higher 
quarters,  it  would  be  wise  and  expedient  to 
alter  the  plan  hitherto  adopted,  which  now  ap- 
peared defe6tive  in  several  respe6ls.  Inasmuch 
as  all  classes  had  been  oppressed  without  dis- 
tin6lion,  and  as  much  of  severity  shown  to  the 
lower  orders  as  of  contempt  to  the  nobles, 
both  had  been  compelled  to  lend  support  to 
one  another ;  a  party  had  been  given  to  the 
latter,  and  leaders  to  the  former.  Unequal 
treatment  seemed  an  infallible  expedient  to 
separate  them ;  the  mob,  always  timid  and 
indolent  when  not  goaded  by  the  extremity 
of  distress,  would  very  soon  desert  its  adored 
protestors,  and  quickly  learn  to  see  in  their 
fate  well-merited  retribution,  if  only  it  was 
not  driven  to  share  it  with  them.  It  was 
therefore  proposed  to  the  king  to  treat  the 
great  multitude  for  the  future  with  more  le- 
niency, and  to  dire6t  all  measures  of  severity 
against  the  leaders  of  the  fa6lion.  In  order, 
however,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  a  dis- 
graceful concession,  it  was  considered  advis- 
able to  accept  the  mediation  of  the  Emperor, 
and  to  impute  to  it  alone,  and  not  to  the  jus- 
tice of  their  demands,  that  the  king,  out  of 
pure  generosity,  had  granted  to  his  Belgian 
subje6ls  as  much  as  they  asked  for. 

The  question  of  the  king's  personal  visit  to 
the  provinces  was  now  again  mooted,  and  all 
the  difficulties  which  had  formerly  been  raised 
on  this  head  appeared  to  vanish  before  the 
present  emergency.  "Now,"  said  Tyssenacque 
and  Hopper,  "the  juncflure  has  really  arrived 
at  which  the  king,  according  to  his  own  de- 


claration, formerly  made  to  Count  Egmont, 
will  be  ready  to  risk  a  thousand  lives.  To 
restore  quiet  to  Ghent,  Charles  V.  had  under- 
taken a  troublesome  and  dangerous  journey 
through  an  enemy's  country.  This  was  done 
for  the  sake  of  one  single  town  ;  and  now  the 
peace,  perhaps  even  the  possession,  of  all  the 
United  Provinces  was  at  stake."  This  was 
the  opinion  of  the  majority ;  and  the  journey 
of  the  king  was  looked  upon  as  a  matter  from 
which  he  could  not  possibly  any  longer  escape. 
The  question  now  was,  whether  he  should 
enter  upon  it  with  a  numerous  body  of  attend- 
ants, or  with  few  ;  and  here  the  Prince  of 
Eboli  and  Count  Figueroa  were  at  issue  with 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  as  their  private  interests 
clashed.  If  the  king  journeyed  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Alva 
would  be  indispensable,  who,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  matters  were  peaceably  adjusted, 
would  be  less  required,  and  must  make  room 
for  his  rivals.  "An  army,"  said  Figueroa, 
who  spoke  first,  "would  alarm  the  princes, 
through  whose  territories  it  must  march,  and 
perhaps  even  be  opposed  by  them  ;  it  would, 
moreover,  unnecessarily  burden  the  provinces 
for  whose  tranquillization  it  was  intended,  and 
add  a  new  grievance  to  the  many  which  had 
already  driven  the  people  to  such  lengths.  It 
would  press  indiscriminately  ui)on  all  of  the 
king's  subje6ls,  whereas  a  court  of  justice, 
peaceably  administering  its  office,  would  ob- 
serve a  marked  distin6lion  between  the  inno- 
cent and  the  guilty.  The  unwonted  violence 
of  the  former  course  would  tempt  the  leaders 
of  the  fa6lion  to  take  a  more  alarming  view 
of  their  behavior,  in  which  wantonness  and 
levity  had  the  chief  share,  and  consequently 
induce  them  to  proceed  with  deliberation  and 
union ;  the  thought  of  having  forced  the  king 
to  such  lengths  would  plunge  them  into  des- 
pair, in  which  they  would  be  ready  to  under- 
take anything.  If  the  king  placed  himself  in 
arms  against  the  rebels,  he  would  forfeit  the 
most  important  advantage  which  he  possessed 
over  them,  namely,  his  authority  as  sovereign 
of  the  country,  which  would  prove  the  more 
powerful  in  proportion  as  he  showed  his  reli- 
ance upon  that  alone.  He  would  place  him- 
self thereby,  as  it  were,  on  a  level  with  the 
rebels,  who,  on  their  side,  would  not  be  at  a 
loss  to  raise  an  army,  as  the  universal  hatred 
of  the  Spanish  forces  would  operate  in  their 
favor  with  the  nation.  By  this  procedure  the 
king  would  exchange  the  certain  advantage 
which  his  position  as  sovereign  of  the  country 
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conferred  upon  him,  for  the  uncertain  result 
of  military  operations,  which,  result  as  they 
might,  would  of  necessity  destroy  a  portion  of 
his  own  subjects.  The  rumor  of  his  hostile 
approach  would  outrun  him  time  enough  to 
allow  all  who  were  conscious  of  a  bad  cause 
to  place  themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence, 
and  to  combine  and  render  availing  both  their 
foreign  and  domestic  resources.  Here,  again, 
the  general  alarm  would  do  them  important 
service ;  the  uncertainty  who  would  be  the 
first  objedl  of  this  warlike  approach  would 
drive  even  the  less  guilty  to  the  general  mass 
of  the  rebels,  and  force  those  to  become  ene- 
mies to  the  king  who  otherwise  would  never 
have  been  so.  If,  however,  he  was  coming 
among  them  without  such  a  formidable  ac- 
companiment ;  if  his  appearance  was  less  that 
of  a  sanguinary  judge  than  of  an  angry  parent, 
the  courage  of  all  good  men  would  rise,  and 
the  bad  would  perish  in  their  own  security. 
They  would  persuade  themselves  what  had 
happened  was  unimportant,  that  it  did  not 
appear  to  the  king  of  sufficient  moment  to  call 
for  strong  measures.  They  wished,  if  they 
could,  to  avoid  the  chance  of  ruining,  by  a6ls 
of  open  violence,  a  cause  which  might  perhaps 
yet  be  saved ;  consequently,  by  this  quiet, 
peaceable  method  everything  would  be  gained, 
which  by  the  other  would  be  irretrievably  lost ; 
the  loyal  subje6l  would  in  no  degree  be  in- 
volved in  the  same  punishment  with  the  cul- 
pable rebel ;  on  the  latter  alone  would  the 
whole  weight  of  the  royal  indignation  de- 
scend. Lastly,  the  enormous  expenses  would 
be  avoided,  which  the  transport  of  a  Spanish 
army  to  those  distant  regions  would  occasion. 
"But,"  began  the  Duke  of  Alva,  "ought 
the  injury  of  some  few  citizens  to  be  con- 
sidered when  danger  impends  over  the  whole? 
Because  a  few  of  the  loyally  disposed  may 
suffer  wrong,  are  the  rebels  therefore  not  to  be 
chastised?  The  offence  has  been  universal, 
why  then  should  not  the  punishment  be  the 
same?  What  the  rebels  have  incurred  by 
their  adlions  the  rest  have  incurred  equally  by 
their  supineness.  Whose  fault  is  it  but  theirs 
that  the  former  have  so  far  succeeded  ?  Why 
did  they  not  promptly  oppose  their  first  at- 
tempts? It  is  said  that  circumstances  were 
not  so  desperate  as  to  justify  this  violent 
remedy;  but  who  will  ensure  us  that  they  will 
not  be  so  by  the  time  the  king  arrives,  espe- 
cially when,  according  to  every  fresh  despatch 
of  the  regent,  all  is  hastening  with  rapid  strides 
to  a  ruinous  consummation?     Is  it  a  hazard 


we  ought  to  run,  to  leave  the  king  to  discover 
on  his  entrance  into  the  provinces  the  neces- 
sity of  his  having  brought  with  him  a  military 
force?  It  is  a  fa6l  only  too  well  established, 
that  the  rebels  have  secured  foreign  succors 
which  stand  ready  at  their  command  on  the 
first  signal;  will  it  then  be  time  to  think  of 
preparing  for  war  when  the  enemy  pass  the 
frontiers?  Is  it  a  wise  risk  to  rely  for  aid 
upon  the  nearest  Belgian  troops,  when  their 
loyalty  is  so  little  to  be  depended  upon?  And 
is  not  the  regent  perpetually  reverting  in  her 
despatches  to  the  fa6l  that  nothing  but  the 
want  of  a  suitable  military  force  has  hitherto 
hindered  her  from  enforcing  the  edi6ls  and 
stopping  the  progress  of  the  rebels?  A  well- 
disciplined  and  formidable  army  alone  will 
disappoint  all  their  hopes  of  maintaining 
themselves  m  opposition  to  their  lawful  sove- 
reign, and  nothing  but  the  certain  prospe6l  of 
destru6lion  will  make  them  lower  their  de- 
mands. Besides,  without  an  adequate  force 
the  king  cannot  venture  his  person  in  hostile 
countries;  he  cannot  enter  into  any  treaties 
with  his  rebellious  subjedls  which  would  not 
be  derogatory  to  his  honor." 

The  authority  of  the  speaker  gave  prepond- 
erance to  his  arguments,  and  the  next  question 
was,  when  the  king  should  commence  his 
journey  and  what  road  he  should  take.  As 
the  voyage  by  sea  was  on  every  account  ex- 
tremely hazardous,  he  had  no  other  alternative 
but  either  to  proceed  thither  through  the  passes 
near  Trent  across  Germany,  or  to  penetrate 
from  Savoy  over  the  Apennine  Alps.  The 
first  route  would  expose  him  to  the  danger  of 
the  attack  of  the  German  Protestants,  who 
were  not  likely  to  view  with  indifference  the 
objects  of  his  journey,  and  a  passage  over  the 
Apennines  was  at  this  late  season  of  the  year 
not  to  be  attempted.  Moreover  it  would  be 
necessary  to  send  for  the  requisite  galleys  from 
Italy  and  repair  them,  which  would  take 
several  months.  Finally,  as  the  assembly  of 
the  Cortes  of  Castile,  from  which  he  could 
not  well  be  absent,  was  already  appointed  for 
December,  the  journey  could  not  be  under- 
taken before  the  spring.  Meanwhile  the 
regent  pressed  for  explicit  instru6lions  how 
she  was  to  extricate  herself  from  her  present 
embarrassment,  without  compromising  the 
royal  dignity  too  far;  and  it  was  necessary 
to  do  something  in  the  interval,  till  the  king 
could  undertake  to  appease  the  troubles  by 
his  personal  presence.  Two  separate  letters 
were  therefore  despatched  to  the  duchess ;  one 
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public,  which  she  could  lay  before  the  states 
and  the  council  chambers,  and  one  private, 
which  was  intended  for  herself  alone.  In  the 
first  the  king  announced  to  her  his  restoration 
to  health  and  the  fortunate  birth  of  the 
Infanta,  Clara  Isabella  Eugenia,  afterwards 
wife  of  the  Archduke  Albert  of  Austria,  and 
Princess  of  the  Netherlands.  He  declared  to 
her  his  present  firm  intention  to  visit  the 
Netherlands  in  person,  for  which  he  was 
already  making  the  necessary  preparations. 
The  assembling  of  the  states  he  refused — as  he 
had  previously  done.  No  mention  was  made 
in  this  letter  of  the  agreement  which  she  had 
entered  into  with  the  Protestants  and  with  the 
League,  because  he  did  not  deem  it  advisable 
at  present  absolutely  to  reject  it,  and  he  was 
still  less  disposed  to  acknowledge  its  validity. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  ordered  her  to  re- 
inforce the  army ;  to  draw  together  new 
regiments  from  Germany,  and  to  meet  the 
refra6lory  with  force.  For  the  rest,  he  con- 
cluded, he  relied  upon  the  loyalty  of  the 
leading  nobility,  among  whom  he  knew  many 
who  were  sincere  in  their  attachment  both  to 
their  religion  and  their  king.  In  the  secret 
letter  she  was  again  enjoined  to  do  all  in  her 
power  to  prevent  the  assembling  of  the  states; 
but  if  the  general  voice  should  became  irre- 
sistible, and  she  was  compelled  to  yield,  she 
was  at  least  to  manage  so  cautiously  that  the 
royal  dignity  should  not  suffer,  and  no  one 
learn  the  king's  consent  to  their  assembly. 

While  these  consultations  were  held  m 
Spain,  the  Protestants  in  the  Netherlands 
made  the  most  extensive  use  of  the  privileges 


which  had  been  compulsorily  granted  to  them. 
The  ere6lion  of  churches,  wherever  it  was 
permitted,  was  completed  with  incredible  ra- 
pidity; young  and  old,  gentle  and  simple, 
assisted  in  carrying  stones;  women  sacrificed 
even  their  ornaments  in  order  to  accelerate  the 
work.  The  two  religious  parties  established 
in  several  towns  consistories  and  a  church 
council  of  their  own,  the  first  move  of  the 
kind  being  made  in  Antwerp,  and  placed  their 
form  of  worship  on  a  well-regulated  footing. 
It  was  also  proposed  to  raise  a  common  fund 
by  subscription,  to  meet  any  sudden  emer- 
gency of  the  Protestant  church  in  general. 
In  Antwerp  a  memorial  was  presented  by  the 
Calvinists  of  that  town  to  the  Count  of 
Hogstraten,  in  which  they  offered  to  pay  three 
millions  of  dollars  to  secure  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion.  Many  copies  of  this  writing 
were  circulated  in  the  Netherlands;  and  in 
order  to  stimulate  others,  many  had  ostenta- 
tiously subscribed  their  names  to  large  sums. 
Various  interpretations  of  this  extravagant 
offer  were  made  by  the  enemies  of  the  re- 
formers, and  all  had  some  appearance  of 
reason.  For  instance,  it  was  urged  that  under 
the  pretext  of  colle6ling  the  requisite  sum  for 
fulfilling  this  engagement,  they  hoped,  with- 
out suspicion,  to  raise  funds  for  military  pur- 
poses; for  whether  they  should  be  called  upon 
to  contribute  /or  or  against,  they  would,  it 
was  thought,  be  more  ready  to  burden  them- 
selves with  a  view  of  preserving  peace,  than 
for  an  oppressive  and  devastating  war.  Others 
saw  in  this  offer  nothing  more  than  a  temporary 
stratagem  of   the  Protestants,  by  which  they 
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hoped  to  bind  the  court  and  keep  it  irresolute, 
until  they  should  have  gained  sufficient  strength 
to  confront  it.  Others  again  declared  it  to 
be  a  downright  bravado  in  order  to  alarm  the 
regent,  and  to  raise  the  courage  of  their  own 
party  by  the  display  of  such  rich  resources. 
But  whatever  was  the  true  motive  of  this  pro- 
position, its  originators  gained  little  by  it , 
the  contributions  flowed  in  scantily  and  slowly, 
and  the  court  answered  the  proposal  with 
silent  contempt.  The  excesses,  too,  of  the 
Iconoclasts,  far  from  promoting  the  cause  of 
the  League  and  advancing  the  Protestant  in- 
terests, had  done  irreparable  injury  to  both. 
The  sight  of  their  ruined  churches,  which,  in 
the  language  of  Viglius,  resembled  stables 
more  than  houses  of  God,  enraged  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  above  all  the  clergy.  All  of  that 
religion  who  had  hitherto  been  members  of  the 
League  now  forsook  it,  alleging  that  even  if  it 
had  not  intentionally  excited  and  encouraged 
the  excesses  of  the  Iconoclasts,  it  had  beyond 
question  remotely  led  to  them.  The  intoler- 
ance of  the  Cavinists  who,  wherever  they  were 
the  ruling  party  cruelly  oppressed  the  Roman 
Catholics,  completely  expelled  the  delusion 
in  which  the  latter  had  long  indulged,  and 
they  withdrew  their  support  from  a  party  from 
which,  if  they  obtained  the  upper  hand,  their 
own  religion  had  so  much  cause  to  fear.  Thus 
the  League  lost  many  of  its  best  members ; 
the  friends  and  patrons,  too,  which  it  had 
hitherto  found  among  the  well-disposed  citi- 
zens now  deserted  it,  and  its  chara6ler  began 
perceptibly  to  decline.  The  severity  with 
which  some  of  its  members  had  a6ted  against 
the  Iconoclasts,  in  order  to  prove  their  good 
disposition  towards  the  regent,  and  to  remove 
the  suspicion  of  any  connexion  with  the  mal- 
contents, had  also  injured  them  with  the 
people  who  favored  the  latter,  and  thus  the 
League  was  in  danger  of  ruining  itself  with 
both  parties  at  the  same  time. 

The  regent  had  no  sooner  become  ac- 
quainted with  this  change  in  the  public  mind, 
than  she  devised  a  plan  by  which  she  hoped 
gradually  to  dissolve  the  whole  League,  or  at 
least  to  enfeeble  it  through  internal  dissen- 
sions. For  this  end  she  availed  herself  of  the 
private  letters  which  the  king  had  addressed 
to  some  of  the  nobles  and  enclosed  to  her, 
with  full  liberty  to  use  them  at  her  discretion. 
These  letters,  which  overflowed  with  kind  ex- 
pressions, were  presented  to  those  for  whom 
they  were  intended  with  an  attempt  at  secrecy, 
which  designedly  miscarried,  so  that  on  each 


occasion  some  one  or  other  of  those  who  had 
received  nothing  of  the  sort  got  a  hint  of 
them.  In  order  to  spread  suspicion  the  more 
widely,  numerous  copies  of  the  letters  were 
circulated.  This  artifice  attained  its  obje6t. 
Many  members  of  the  League  began  to  doubt 
the  honesty  of  those  to  whom  such  brilliant 
promises  were  made;  through  fear  of  being 
deserted  by  their  principal  members  and  sup- 
porters, they  eagerly  accepted  the  conditions 
which  were  offered  them  by  the  regent,  and 
evinced  great  anxiety  for  a  speedy  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  court.  The  general  rumor  of 
the  impending  visit  of  the  king,  which  the 
regent  took  care  to  have  widely  circulated, 
was  also  of  great  service  to  her  in  this  matter ; 
many  who  could  not  augur  much  good  to 
themselves  from  the  royal  presence,  did  not 
hesitate  to  accept  a  pardon  which,  perhaps  for 
what  they  could  tell,  was  offered  them  for  the 
last  time.  Among  those  who  thus  received 
private  letters  were  Egmont  and  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  Both  had  complained  to  the  king 
of  the  evil  reports  with  which  designing 
persons  in  Spain  had  labored  to  brand  their 
names,  and  to  throw  suspicion  on  their  motives 
and  intentions;  Egmont,  in  particular,  with 
the  honest  simplicity  which  was  peculiar  to  his 
character,  had  asked  the  monarch  only  to 
point  out  to  him  what  he  most  desired,  to  de- 
termine the  particular  a6tion  by  which  his 
favor  could  be  best  obtained  and  zeal  in  his 
service  evinced,  and  it  should,  he  assured  him, 
be  done.  The  king,  in  reply,  caused  the 
President  Von  Tyssenacque,  to  tell  him  that 
he  could  do  nothing  better  to  refute  his  tra- 
ducers  than  to  show  perfedl  submission  to  the 
royal  orders,  which  were  so  clearly  and  pre- 
cisely drawn  up,  that  no  further  exposition  of 
them  was  required,  nor  any  particular  instruc- 
tion. It  was  the  sovereign's  part  to  deliberate, 
to  examine  and  to  decide;  unconditionally 
to  obey  was  the  duty  of  the  subje<5l ;  the 
honor  of  the  latter  consisted  in  his  obedience. 
It  did  not  become  a  member  to  hold  itself 
wiser  than  the  head.  He  was  assuredly  to  be 
blamed  for  not  having  done  his  utmost  to  curb 
the  unruliness  of  his  se6tarians;  but  it  was 
even  yet  in  his  power  to  make  up  for  past  neg- 
ligence, by  at  least  maintaining,  peace  and 
order  until  the  a6lual  arrival  of  the  king.  In 
thus  punishing  Count  Egmont  with  reproofs 
like  a  disobedient  child,  the  king  treated  him 
in  accordance  with  what  he  knew  of  his  char- 
a6ler;  with  his  friend  he  found  it  necessary  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  artifice  and  deceit.     Orange, 
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too,  in  his  letter,  had  alluded  to  the  suspicions 
which  the  king  entertained  of  his  loyalty  and 
attachment,  but  not,  like  Egmont,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  removing  them ;  for  this  he  had  long 
given  up ;  but  in  order  to  pass  from  these  com- 
plaints to  a  request  for  permission  to  resign  his 
offices.  He  had  already  frequently  made  this 
request  to  the  regent,  but  had  always  received 
from  her  a  refusal,  accompanied  with  the 
strongest  assurance  of  her  regard.  The  king 
also,  to  whom  he  now  at  last  addressed  a 
dire6l  application,  returned  him  the  same 
answer,  graced  with  similar  strong  assurances 
of  his  satisfadlion  and  gratitude.  In  par- 
ticular, he  expressed  the  high  satisfa6tion  he 
entertained  of  the  services  which  he  had 
lately  rendered  the  Crown  in  Antwerp,  and 
lamented  deeply  that  the  private  affairs  of  the 
prince  (which  the  latter  had  made  his  chief 
plea  for  demanding  his  dismissal)  should  have 
fallen  into  such  disorder;  but  ended  with  the 
declaration  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
dispense  with  his  valuable  services,  at  a  crisis 
which  demanded  the  increase  rather  than  di- 
minution of  his  good  and  honest  servants. 
He  had  thought,  he  added,  that  the  prince 
entertained  a  better  opinion  of  him  than  to 
suppose  him  capable  of  giving  credit  to  the 
idle  talk  of  certain  persons,  who  were  friends 
neither  to  the  prince  nor  to  himself.  But,  at 
the  same   time,    to  give   him    a   proof  of  his 


sincerity,  he  complained  to  him  in  confidence 
of  his  brother,  the  Count  of  Nassau,  pre- 
tended to  ask  his  advice  in  the  matter,  and 
finally  expressed  a  wish  to  have  the  count 
removed  for  a  period  from  the  Netherlands. 

But  Philip  had  here  to  do  with  a  head  which 
in  cunning  was  superior  to  his  own.  The 
Prince  of  Orange  had  for  a  long  time  held 
watch  over  him  and  his  Privy  Council  in 
Madrid  and  Segovia  through  a  host  of  spies, 
who  reported  to  him  everything  of  importance 
that  was  transacted  there.  The  court  of  this 
most  secret  of  all  despots  had  become  acces- 
sible to  his  intriguing  spirit  and  his  money. 
In  this  manner  he  had  gained  possession  of 
several  autograph  letters  of  the  regent,  which 
she  had  secretly  written  to  Madrid,  and  had 
caused  copies  to  be  circulated  in  triumph  in 
Brussels,  and  in  a  measure  under  her  own 
eyes,  insomuch  that  she  saw  with  astonishment 
in  everybody's  hands  what  she  thought  was 
preserved  with  so  much  care,  and  entreated 
the  king  for  the  future  to  destroy  her  dis- 
patches immediately  they  were  read.  Wil- 
liam's vigilance  did  not  confine  itself  simply 
to  the  Court  of  Spain ;  he  had  spies  in  France 
and  even  at  more  distant  courts.  He  is  also 
charged  with  not  being  over  scrupulous  as  to 
the  means  by  which  he  acquired  his  intelli- 
gence. But  the  most  important  disclosure 
was    made    by   an    intercepted    letter   of   the 
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Spanish  ambassador  in  France,  Francis  Von 
Alava,  to  the  duchess,  in  which  the  former 
descanted  on  the  fair  opportunity  which  was 
now  afforded  to  the  king,  through  the  guilt  of 
the  Netherlandish  people,  of  establishing  an 
arbitrary  power  in  that  country.  He  there- 
fore advised  her  to  deceive  the  nobles  by  the 
very  arts  which  they  had  hitherto  employed 
against  herself,  and  to  secure  them  through 
smooth  words  and  an  obliging  behavior.  The 
king,  he  concluded,  who  knew  the  nobles  to 
be  the  hidden  springs  of  all  the  previous 
troubles,  would  take  good  care  to  lay  hands 
upon  them  at  the  first  favorable  opportunity, 
as  well  as  the  two  whom  he  had  already  in 
Spain ;  and  did  not  mean  to  let  them  go 
again,  having  sworn  to  make  an  example  in 
them  which  should  horrify  the  whole  of  Chris- 
tendom, even  if  it  should  cost  him  his  hered- 
itary dominions.  This  piece  of  evil  news  was 
strongly  corroborated  by  the  letters  which 
Bergen  and  Montigny  wrote  from  Spain,  and 
in  which  they  bitterly  complained  of  the  con- 
temptuous behavior  of  the  grandees  and  the 
altered  deportment  of  the  monarch  towards 
them,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  now  fully 
sensible  what  he  had  to  expe6t  from  the  fair 
promises  of  the  king. 

The  letter  of  the  minister  Alava,  together 
with  some  others  from  Spain,  which  gave  a 
circumstantial  account  of  the  approaching  war- 
like visit  of  the  king  and  of  his  evil  intentions 
against  the  nobles,  was  laid  by  the  prince  be- 
fore his  brother  Count  Louis  of  Nassau,  Counts 
Egmont,  Horn  and  Hogstraten,  at  a  meeting 
at  Dendermonde  in  Flanders,  whither  these 
five  knights  had  repaired  to  confer  on  the 
measures  necessary  for  their  security.  Count 
Louis,  who  listened  only  to  his  feelings  of  in- 
dignation, foolhardily  maintained  that  they 
ought,  without  loss  of  time,  to  take  up  arms 
and  seize  some  strongholds ;  that  they  ought 
at  all  risks  to  prevent  the  king's  armed  en- 
trance into  the  provinces;  that  they  should 
endeavor  to  prevail  on  the  Swiss,  the  Protes- 
tant princes  of  Germany  and  the  Huguenots 
to  arm  and  obstruct  his  passage  through  their 
territories ;  and  if,  notwithstanding,  he  should 
force  his  way  through  these  impediments,  that 
the  Flemings  should  meet  him  with  an  army 
on  the  frontiers.  He  would  take  upon  him- 
self to  negotiate  a  defensive  alliance  in  France, 
in  Switzerland  and  in  Germany,  and  to  raise 
in  the  latter  empire  four  thousand  horse,  to- 
gether with  a  proportionate  body  of  infantry ; 
pretexts  would  not  be  wanting  for  colledling 


the  requisite  supplies  of  money,  and  the  mer- 
chants of  the  reformed  se6l  would,  he  felt 
assured,  not  fail  them.  But  William,  more 
cautious  and  more  wise,  declared  himself 
against  this  proposal,  which  in  the  execution 
would  be  exposed  to  numberless  difficulties, 
and  had  as  yet  nothing  to  justify  it.  The  In- 
quisition, he  represented,  was  in  fa6l  abol- 
ished, the  edidls  were  nearly  sunk  into  oblivion, 
and  a  fair  degree  of  religious  liberty  accorded. 
Hitherto,  therefore,  there  existed  no  valid  or 
adequate  excuse  for  adopting  this  hostile 
method  ;  he  did  not  doubt,  however,  that  one 
would  be  presented  to  them  before  long,  and 
in  good  time  for  preparation.  His  own 
opinion,  consequently,  was  that  they  should 
await  this  opportunity  with  patience,  and  in 
the  meanwhile  still  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon 
everything,  and  contrive  to  give  the  people  a 
hint  of  the  threatened  danger,  that  they  might 
be  ready  to  a(5l  if  circumstances  should  call 
for  their  co-operation.  If  all  present  had 
assented  to  the  opinion  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  there  is  no  doubt  but  so  powerful  a 
League,  formidable  both  by  the  influence  and 
the  high  charadler  of  its  members,  would  have 
opposed  obstacles  to  the  designs  of  the  king 
which  would  have  compelled  him  to  abandon 
them  entirely.  But  the  determination  of  the 
assembled  knights  was  much  shaken  by  the 
declaration  with  which  Count  Egmont  sur- 
prised them.  "Rather,"  said  he,  "may  all 
that  is  evil  befall  me  than  that  I  should  tempt 
fortune  so  rashly.  The  idle  talk  of  the  Spaniard 
Alava  does  not  move  me ;  how  should  such  a 
person  be  able  to  read  the  mind  of  a  sovereign 
so  reserved  as  Philip  and  to  decipher  his 
secrets?  The  intelligence  which  Montigny 
gives  us  goes  to  prove  nothing  more  than  that 
the  king  has  a  very  doubtful  opinion  of  our 
zeal  for  his  service,  and  believes  he  has  cause 
to  distrust  our  loyalty ;  and  for  this  I,  for  my 
part,  must  confess  that  we  have  given  him 
only  too  much  cause.  And  it  is  my  serious 
purpose,  by  redoubling  my  zeal,  to  regain  his 
good  opinion,  and  by  my  future  behavior  to 
remove,  if  possible,  the  distrust  which  my 
a6lions  have  hitherto  excited.  How  could  I 
tear  myself  from  the  arms  of  my  numerous  and 
dependent  family  to  wander  as  an  exile  at 
foreign  courts,  a  burden  to  every  one  who  re- 
ceived me,  the  slave  of  every  one  who  conde- 
scended to  assist  me,  a  servant  of  foreigners, 
in  order  to  escape  a  slight  degree  of  constraint 
at  home?  Never  can  the  monarch  a6l  un- 
kindly towards  a  servant  who  was  once  beloved 
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and  dear  to  him,  and  wlio  has  established  a 
well-grounded  claim  to  his  gratitude.  Never 
shall  I  be  persuaded  that  he  who  has  expressed 
such  favorable,  such  gracious  sentiments  to- 
wards his  Belgian  subje6ls,  and  with  his  own 
mouth  gave  me  such  emphatic,  such  solemn 
assurances,  can  be  now  devising,  as  it  is  pre- 
tended, such  tyrannical  schemes  against  them. 
If  we  do  but  restore  to  the  country  its  former 
repose,  chastise  the  rebels,  and  re-establish  the 
Roman  Catholic  form  of  worship  wherever  it 
has  been  violently  suppressed,  then,  believe 
me,  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  Spanish  troops. 
This  is  the  course  to  which  I  now  invite  you 
all  by  my  counsel  and  my  example,  and  to 
which  also  most  of  our  brethren  already  in- 
cline. I,  for  my  part,  fear  nothing  from  the 
anger  of  the  king.  My  conscience  acquits 
me.  I  trust  my  fate  and  fortunes  to  his  jus- 
tice and  clemency."  In  vain  did  Nassau, 
Horn  and  Orange  labor  to  shake  his  resolu- 
tion, and  to  open  his  eyes  to  the  near  and  in- 
evitable danger.  Egmont  was  really  attached 
to  the  king  ;  the  royal  favors  and  the  conde- 
scension with  which  they  were  conferred  were 
still  fresh  in  his  remembrance.  The  attentions 
with  which  the  monarch  had  distinguished 
him  above  all  his  friends,  had  not  failed  of 
their  effe6l.  It  was  more  from  false  shame 
than  from  party  spirit  that  he  had  defended 
the  cause  of  his  countrymen  against  him ; 
more  from  temperament  and  natural  kindness 
of  heart,  than  from  tried  principles,  that  he  | 
had  opposed  the  severe  measures  of  the  gov-  ' 
ernment.  The  love  of  the  nation,  which  wor-  ' 
shipped  him  as  its  idol,  carried  him  away. 
Too  vain  to  renounce  a  title  which  sounded  i 


so  agreeable,  he  liad  been  compelled  to  do 
something  to  deserve  it ;  but  a  single  look  at 
his  family,  a  harsher  designation  applied  to 
his  conduct,  a  dangerous  inference  drawn  from 
it,  the  mere  sound  of  crime  terrified  him  from 
his  self-delusion,  and  scared  him  back  in  haste 
and  alarm  to  his  duly. 

Orange's  whole  plan  was  frustrated  by  Eg- 
mont's  withdrawal.  The  latter  possessed  the 
hearts  of  the  people  and  the  confidence  of 
the  army,  without  which  it  was  utterly  impos- 
sible to  undertake  anything  effe6tive.  The 
rest  had  reckoned  with  so  much  certainty  upon 
him,  that  his  unexpe6ted  defe6lion  rendered 
the  whole  meeting  nugatory.  They  therefore 
separated  without  coming  to  a  determination. 
All  who  had  met  in  Dendermonde  were  ex- 
pe6led  in  the  Council  of  State  in  Brussels; 
but  Egmont  alone  repaired  tliither.  The  re- 
gent wished  to  sift  him  on  the  subje6l  of  this 
conference,  but  she  could  extra6l  nothing 
further  from  him  than  the  production  of  the 
letter  of  Alava,  of  which  he  had  purposely 
taken  a  copy,  and  which  with  the  bitterest 
reproofs  he  laid  before  her.  At  first  she 
changed  color  at  sight  of  it,  but  quickly  re- 
covering herself  she  boldly  declared  that  it 
was  a  forgery.  "How  can  this  letter,"  she 
said,  "  really  come  from  Alava,  when  I  miss 
none ;  and  would  he  who  pretends  to  have 
intercepted  it,  have  spared  the  other  letters? 
Nay,  how  can  it  be  true  when  not  a  single 
packet  has  miscarried  nor  a  single  dispatch 
failed  to  come  to  hand?  How,  too,  can  it  be 
thought  likely  that  the  king  would  have  made 
Alava  master  of  a  secret  which  he  has  not 
communicated  even  to  me?" 
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CIVIL  WAR. 


.*^e- 


(1566.) 

N  D  E  R  the 
weight  of  pro- 
trafted  inter- 
nal dissen- 
sions, the 
League  w  a  s 
already  tot- 
tering and  the 
regent  hasten- 
ed to  complete 
Its  ruin  by 
taking  advan- 
tage of  the  schism  among  the  nobles.  With- 
out loss  of  time  she  drew  from  Germany  the 
troops  which  Duke  Eric  of  Brunswick  was 
holding  in  readiness,  augmented  the  cavalry, 
and  raised  five  regiments  of  Walloons,  the 
command  of  which  she  gave  to  Counts  Mans- 
feld,  Megen,  Aremberg  and  others.  To  the 
prince,  likewise,  she  felt  it  necessary  to  confide 
troops,  both  because  she  did  not  wish  by  with- 
holding them  pointedly  to  insult  him,  and 
also  because  the  provinces  of  which  he  was 
governor  were  in  urgent  need  of  them  ;  but 
she  took  tlie  precaution  of  joining  with  him  a 
Colonel  Waldcnfinger,  who  should  watch  all 
his  steps  and  thwart  his  measures  if  they  ap- 
peared dangerous.  To  Count  Egmont  the 
clergy  in  Flanders  paid  a  contribution  of  forty 
thousand  gold  florins  for  the  maintenance  of 
fifteen  hundred  men,  whom  he  distributed 
among  the  places  w^here  danger  was  most  ap- 
prehended. Every  governor  was  ordered  to 
increase  his  military  force  and  to  provide  him- 
self with  ammunition.  These  energetic  pre- 
parations which  were  making  in  all  places, 
left  no  doubt  as  to  the  measures  which  the 
regent  would  adopt  in  future.  Conscious  of 
her  superior  force,  and  certain  of  this  import- 
ant support,  she  now  ventured  to  change  her 


tone,  and  to  employ  quite  another  language 
with  the  rebels.  She  began  to  put  the  most 
arbitrary  interpretation  on  the  concessions 
which  through  fear  and  necessity  she  had 
made  to  the  Protestants,  and  to  restrict  all  the 
liberties  which  she  had  tacitly  granted  them 
to  the  mere  permission  of  their  preaching. 
All  other  religious  exercises  and  rites,  which 
yet  appeared  to  be  involved  in  the  former 
privilege,  were  by  new  edi6ls  expressly  for- 
bidden, and  all  offenders  in  such  matters  were 
to  be  proceeded  against  as  traitors.  The  Pro- 
testants were  permitted  to  think  differently 
from  the  ruling  church  upon  the  sacrament, 
but  to  receive  it  differently  was  a  crime ;  bap- 
tism, marriage,  burial  after  their  fashion  were 
prohibited  under  pain  of  death.  It  was  a 
cruel  mockery  to  allow  them  their  religion  and 
forbid  the  exercise  of  it;  but  this  mean  artifice 
of  the  regent  to  escape  from  the  obligation  of 
her  pledged  word,  was  worthy  of  the  pusillan- 
imity with  which  she  had  submitted  to  its 
being  extorted  from  her.  She  took  advantage 
of  the  most  trifling  innovations  and  the  small- 
est excesses  to  interrupt  the  preachings ;  and 
some  of  the  preachers,  under  the  charge  of 
having  performed  their  office  in  places  not 
appointed  to  them,  were  brought  to  trial,  con- 
demned and  executed.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  the  regent  publicly  declared  that  the 
confederates  had  taken  unfair  advantage  of  her 
fears,  and  that  she  did  not  feel  herself  bound 
by  an  engagement  which  had  been  extorted 
from  her  by  threats. 

Of  all  the  Belgian  towns  which  had  partici- 
pated in  the  insurre6lion  of  the  Iconoclasts, 
none  had  caused  the  regent  so  much  alarm  as 
the  town  of  Valenciennes  in  Hainault.  In 
no  other  was  the  party  of  the  Calvinists  so 
powerful,  and  the  spirit  of  rebellion,  for  which 
the  province   of   Hainault   had   always   made 
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itself  conspicuous,  seemed  to  dwell  here  as  in 
its  native  place.  The  propinquity  of  France, 
to  which  as  well  by  language  as  by  manners 
this  town  appeared  to  belong,  rather  than  to 
the  Netherlands,  had  from  the  first  led  to  its 
being  governed  with  great  mildness  and  for- 
bearance, which,  however,  only  taught  it  to 
feel  its  own  importance.  At  the  last  outbreak 
of  the  churc:h  desecrators,  it  had  been  on  the 
point  of  surrendering  to  the  Huguenots,  with 
whom  it  maintained  the  closest  understanding. 
The  slightest  excitement  might  renew  this 
danger.  On  this  account  Valenciennes  was 
the  first  town  to  which  the  regent  proposed, 
as  soon  as  it  should  be  in  her  power,  to  send 
a  strong  garrison.  Philip  of  Noircarmes, 
Baron  of  St.  Aldegonde,  Governor  of  Hain- 
ault  in  the  place  of  the  absent  Marquis  of 
Bergen,  had  received  this  charge,  and  now 
appeared  at  the  head  of  an  army  before  its 
walls.  Deputies  came  to  meet  him  on  the 
part  of  the  magistrate  from  the  town,  to  peti- 
tion against  the  garrison,  because  the  Protes- 
tant citizens,  who  were  the  superior  number, 
had  declared  against  it.  Noircarmes  acquainted 
them  with  the  will  of  the  regent,  and  gave 
them  the  choice  between  the  garrison  or  a 
siege.  He  assured  them  that  not  more  than 
four  squadrons  of  horse  and  six  companies  of 
foot  should  be  imposed  upon  the  town  ;  and 
for  this  he  would  give  them  his  son  as  a  host- 
age. These  terms  were  laid  before  the  magis- 
trate, who  for  his  part  was  much  inclined  to 
accept  them.  But  Peregrine  Le  Grange,  the 
preacher,  and  the  idol  of  the  populace,  to 
whom  it  was  of  vital  importance  to  prevent  a 
submission  of  which  he  would  inevitably  be- 
come the  vi6lim,  appeared  at  the  head  of  his 
followers,  and  by  his  powerful  eloquence  ex- 
cited the  people  to  reje6l  the  conditions. 
When  their  answer  was  brought  to  Noircarmes, 
contrary  to  all  law  of  nations  he  caused  the 
messengers  to  be  placed  in  irons,  and  carried 
them  away  with  him  as  prisoners ;  he  was, 
however,  by  express  command  of  the  regent 
compelled  to  set  them  free  again.  The  re- 
gent, instrudled  by  secret  orders  from  Madrid 
to  exercise  as  much  forbearance  as  possible, 
caused  the  town  to  be  repeatedly  summoned 
to  receive  the  garrison.  When,  however,  it 
obstinately  persisted  in  its  refusal,  it  was  de- 
clared by  public  edi6l  to  be  in  rebellion,  and 
Noircarmes  was  authorized  to  commence  the 
siege  in  form.  The  other  provinces  were  for- 
bidden to  assist  this  rebellious  town  with  ad- 
vice, money  or  arms.     All   the  property  con- 


tained in  it  was  confiscated.  In  order  to  let  it 
see  the  war,  before  it  began  in  earnest,  and  to 
give  it  tmie  for  rational  reflection,  Noircarmes 
drew  together  troops  from  all  Hamault  and 
Cambray  (1566),  took  possession  of  St.  Amant, 
and  placed  garrisons  in  all  adjacent  places. 

The  line  of  condudt  adopted  towards  Valen- 
ciennes allowed  the  other  towns  which  were 
similarly  situated  to  infer  the  fate  which  was  in- 
tended for  them  also,  and  at  once  put  the  whole 
League  in  motion.  An  army  of  the  Gueux  be- 
tween three  and  four  thousand  strong,  which  was 
hastily  colledled  from  the  rabble  of  fugitives, 
and  the  remaining  bands  of  the  Iconoclasts, 
appeared  in  the  territories  of  Tournay  and 
Lille,  in  order  to  secure  these  two  towns,  and 
to  annoy  the  enemy  at  Valenciennes.  The 
commandant  of  Lille  was  fortunate  enough  to 
maintain  that  place  by  routing  a  detachment 
of  this  army,  which,  in  concert  with  the  Prot- 
estant inhabitants,  had  made  an  attempt  to 
get  possession  of  it.  At  the  same  time,  the 
army  of  the  Gueux,  which  was  uselessly  wast- 
ing its  time  at  Lannoy,  was  surprised  by 
Noircarmes  and  almost  entirely  annihilated. 
The  few,  who  with  desperate  courage  forced 
their  way  through  the  enemy,  threw  them- 
selves into  the  town  of  Tournay,  which  was 
immediately  summoned  by  the  victor  to  open 
its  gates  and  admit  a  garrison.  Its  promjjt 
obedience  obtained  for  it  a  milder  fate.  Noir- 
carmes contented  himself  with  abolishing  the 
Protestant  consistory,  banishing  the  preachers, 
punishing  the  leaders  of  the  rebels,  and  again 
re-establishing  the  Roman  Catholic  worship, 
which  he  found  almost  entirely  suppressed. 
After  giving  it  a  steadfast  Roman  Catholic  as 
governor,  and  leaving  in  it  a  sufficient  gar- 
rison, he  again  returned  with  his  vi6lorious 
army  to  Valenciennes  to  press  the  siege. 

This  town,  confident  in  its  strength,  ac- 
tively prepared  for  defence,  firmly  resolved  to 
allow  things  to  come  to  extremes  before  it 
surrendered.  The  inhabitants  had  not  ne- 
gle6ted  to  furnish  themselves  with  ammuni- 
tion and  provisions  for  a  long  siege ;  all  who 
could  carry  arms  (the  very  artisan  not  ex- 
cepted), became  soldiers;  the  houses  before 
the  town,  and  especially  the  cloisters,  were 
pulled  down,  that  the  besiegers  might  not 
avail  themselves  of  them  to  cover  their  attack. 
The  few  adherents  of  the  crown,  awed  by  the 
multitude,  were  silent;  no  Roman  Catholic 
ventured  to  stir  himself.  Anarchy  and  rebel- 
lion had  taken  the  place  of  good  order,  and 
the  fanaticism  of  a  foolhardy  priest  gave  laws. 
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instead  of  the  legal  dispensers  of  justice.  The 
male  population  was  numerous,  their  courage 
confirmed  by  despair,  their  confidence  un- 
bounded that  the  siege  would  be  raised,  while 
their  hatred  against  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion was  excited  to  the  highest  pitch.  Many 
had  no  mercy  to  expe6t,  all  abhorred  the 
general  thraldom  of  an  imperious  garrison. 
Noircarmes,  whose  army  had  become  for- 
midable through  the  reinforcements  which 
streamed  to  it  from  all  quarters,  and  was 
abundantly  furnished  with  all  the  requisites 
for  a  long  blockade,  once  more  attempted  to 
prevail  on  the  town  by  gentle  means,  but  in 
vain.  At  last  he  caused  the  trenches  to  be 
opened  and  prepared  to  invest  the  place. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  position  of  the  Prot- 
estants had  grown  as  much  worse  as  that  of 
the  regent  had  improved.  The  league  of  the 
nobles  had  gradually  melted  away  to  a  third 
of  its  original  number.  Some  of  its  most 
important  defenders,  Count  Egmont,  for  in- 
stance, had  gone  over  to  the  king  ;  the  pecu- 
niary contributions  which  had  been  so  con- 
fidently reckoned  upon  came  in  but  slowly 
and  scantily ;  the  zeal  of  the  party  began  per- 
ceptibly to  cool,  and  the  close  of  the  fine 
season  made  it  necessary  to  discontinue  the 
public  preacliings,  which,  up  to  this  time,  had 
been  continued.  These  and  other  reasons 
combined  induced  the  declining  party  to 
moderate  its  demands,  and  to  try  every  legal 
expedient  before  it  proceeded  to  extremities. 
In  a  general  synod  of  the  Protestants,  which 
was  held  for  this  obje6l  in  Antwerp,  and 
which  was  also  attended  by  some  of  the  con- 
federates, it  was  resolved  to  send  deputies  to 
the  regent,  to  remonstrate  with  her  upon  this 
breach  of  faith,  and  to  remind  her  of  her 
compa6l.  Brederode  undertook  this  office, 
but  was  obliged  to  submit  to  a  harsh  and  dis- 
graceful rebuff,  and  was  shut  out  of  Brussels. 
He  had  now  recourse  to  a  written  memorial, 
in  which,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  League, 
he  complained  that  the  duchess  had,  by  violat- 
ing her  word,  falsified  in  sight  of  all  the  Prot- 
estants the  security  given  by  the  League,  in 
reliance  on  which  all  of  them  had  laid  down 
their  arms ;  that  by  her  insincerity  she  had 
undone  all  the  good  which  the  confederates 
had  labored  to  effe6l ;  that  she  had  sought  to 
degrade  the  League  in  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
had  excited  discord  among  its  members,  and 
had  even  caused  many  of  them  to  be  perse- 
cuted as  criminals.  He  called  upon  her  to 
recall  her  late  ordinances,  which  deprived  the 


!  Protestants  of  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion, but  above  all  to  raise  the  siege  of  Valen- 
ciennes, to  disband  the  troops  newly  enlisted, 
and  ended  by  assuring  her  that  on  these  con- 
ditions and  these  alone  the  League  would  be 
responsible  for  the  general  tranquillity. 

To  this  the  regent  replied  in  a  tone  very 
different  from  her  previous  moderation. 
"Who  these  confederates  are  who  address 
me  in  this  memorial  is,  indeed,  a  mystery  to 
me.  The  confederates  with  whom  I  had 
formerly  to  do,  for  aught  I  know  to  the  con- 
trary, have  dispersed.  All  at  least  cannot 
participate  in  this  statement  of  grievances, 
for  I  myself  know  of  many,  who,  satisfied  in 
all  their  demands,  have  returned  to  their 
duty.  But  still,  whoever  he  may  be,  who 
without  authority  and  right,  and  without 
name  addresses  me,  he  has  at  least  given  a 
very  false  interpretation  to  my  word  if  he 
asserts  that  I  guaranteed  to  the  Protestants 
complete  religious  liberty.  No  one  can  be 
ignorant  how  relu6lantly  I  was  induced  to 
permit  the  preachings  in  the  places  where 
they  had  sprung  up  unauthorized,  and  this 
surely  cannot  be  counted  for  a  concession  of 
freedom  in  religion.  Is  it  likely  that  I  should 
have  entertained  the  idea  of  prote6ling  these 
illegal  consistories,  of  tolerating  this  state 
within  a  state  ?  Could  I  forget  myself  so  far 
as  to  grant  the  sanation  of  law  to  an  objec- 
tionable se6l;  to  overturn  all  order  in  the 
church  and  in  the  state,  and  abominably  to 
blaspheme  my  holy  religion  ?  Look  to  him 
who  has  given  you  such  permission,  but  you 
must  not  argue  with  me.  You  accuse  me  of 
having  violated  the  agreement  which  gave 
you  impunity  and  security.  The  past  I  am 
willing  to  look  over,  but  not  what  may  be 
done  in  future.  No  advantage  was  to  be 
taken  of  you  on  account  of  the  petition  of 
last  April,  and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
nothing  of  the  kind  has  as  yet  been  done ; 
but  whoever  again  offends  in  the  same  way 
against  the  majesty  of  the  king  must  be  ready 
to  bear  the  consequences  of  his  crime.  In 
fine,  how  can  you  presume  to  remind  me  of 
an  agreement,  which  you  have  been  the  first 
to  break?  At  whose  instigation  were  the 
churches  plundered,  the  images  of  the  saints 
thrown  down,  and  the  towns  hurried  into  re- 
bellion? Who  formed  alliances  with  foreign 
powers,  set  on  foot  illegal  enlistments,  and 
colle6led  unlawful  taxes  from  the  subjedls  of 
the  king?  These  are  the  reasons  v/hich  have 
impelled  me  to  draw  together  my  troops,  and 
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to  increase  the  severity  of  the  edi6ls.  Who- 
ever now  asks  me  to  lay  down  my  arms  can- 
not mean  well  to  his  country  or  his  king,  and 
if  ye  value  your  own  lives,  look  to  it  that 
your  own  adlions  acquit  you,  instead  of  judg- 
ing mine." 

All  the  hopes  which  the  confederates  might 
have  entertained  of  an  amicable  adjustment 
sank  with  this  high-toned  declaration.  With- 
out being  confident  of  possessing  j)owerful 
support,  the  regent  would  not,  they  argued, 
employ  such  language.  x\n  army  was  in  the 
field,  the  enemy  was  before  Valenciennes,  the 
members  who  were  the  heart  of  the  League  had 
abandoned  it,  and  the  regent  required  uncon- 
ditional submission.  Their  cause  was  now 
so  bad  that  open  resistance  could  not  make 
it  worse.  If  they  gave  themselves  up  defence- 
less into  the  hands  of  their  exasperated  sov- 
ereign, their  fate  was  certain;  an  appeal  to 
arms  could  at  least  make  it  a  matter  of  doubt ; 
they  therefore  chose  the  latter,  and  began 
seriously  to  take  steps  for  their  defence.  In 
order  to  ensure  the  assistance  of  the  German 
Protestants,  Louis  of  Nassau  attempted  to  per- 
suade the  towns  of  Amsterdam,  Antwerp, 
Tournay  and  Valenciennes,  to  adopt  the  con- 
fession of  Augsbourg,  and  in  this  manner  to 
seal  their  alliance  with  a  religious  union.  But 
the  proposition  was  not  successful,  because  the 
hatred  of  the  Calvinists  to  the  Lutherans  ex- 
ceeded, if  possible,  that  which  they  bore  to 
popery.  Nassau  also  began  in  earnest  to 
negotiate  for  supplies  from  France,  the  Pala- 
tinate and  Saxony.  The  Count  of  Bergen 
fortified  his  castles;  Brederode  threw  himself 
with  a  small  force  into  his  strong  town  of 
Viane  on  the  Leek,  over  which  he  claimed 
the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  which  he  hastily 
placed  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  there  awaited 
a  reinforcement  from  the  League,  and  the 
issue  of  Nassau's  negotiations.  The  flag  of 
war  was  now  unfurled,  everywhere  the  drum 
was  heard  to  beat ;  in  all  parts  troops  were 
seen  on  the  march,  contributions  colle6led 
and  soldiers  enlisted.  The  agents  of  each 
party  often  met  in  the  same  place,  and  hardly 
had  the  colle6lors  and  recruiting  officers  of 
the  regent  quitted  a  town,  when  it  had  to 
endure  a  similar  visit  from  the  agents  of  the 
League. 

From  Valenciennes  the  regent  dire6led  her 
attention  to  Herzogenbusch,  where  the  Icono- 
clasts had  lately  committed  fresh  excesses,  and 
the  party  of  the  Protestants  had  gained  a  great 
accession   of   strength.     In   order   to   prevail 


on  the  citizens  peaceably  to  receive  a  garrison, 
she  sent  thither,  as  ambassador,  the  chanc  elhjr 
Scheiff  from  Brabant,  with  counsellor  Merode 
of  Petersheim,  whom  she  appointed  governor 
of  the  town ;  they  were  instru6led  to  secure 
the  place  by  judicious  means,  and  to  exact 
from  the  citizens  a  new  oath  of  allegiance. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Count  of  Megen,  who 
was  in  the  neighborhood  with  a  body  of 
troops,  was  ordered  to  support  the  two  envoys 
in  effe6ling  their  commission,  and  to  afford 
the  means  of  throwing  in  a  garrison  imme- 
diately. But  Brederode,  who  obtained  infor- 
mation of  these  movements  in  Viane,  had 
already  sent  thither  one  of  his  creatures,  a 
certain  Anton  von  Bomberg,  a  hot  Calvinist, 
but  also  a  brave  soldier,  in  order  to  raise  the 
courage  of  his  party,  and  to  frustrate  the  de- 
signs of  the  regent.  This  Bomberg  succeeded 
in  getting  possession  of  the  letters  which  the 
chancellor  brought  with  him  from  the  duchess, 
and  contrived  to  substitute  in  their  place 
counterfeit  ones,  which,  by  their  harsh  and 
imperious  language,  were  calculated  to  exasper- 
ate the  minds  of  the  citizens.  At  the  same 
time,  he  attempted  to  throw  suspicion  on  both 
the  ambassadors  of  the  duchess,  as  having  evil 
designs  upon  the  town.  In  this  he  succeeded 
so  well  with  the  mob  that  in  their  mad  fury 
they  even  laid  hands  on  the  ambassadors,  and 
placed  them  in  confinement.  He  himself  at 
the  head  of  eight  hundred  men,  who  had 
adopted  him  as  their  leader,  advanced  against 
the  Count  of  Megen,  who  was  moving  in 
order  of  battle,  and  gave  him  so  warm  a  re- 
ception, with  some  heavy  artillery,  that  he 
was  compelled  to  retire  without  accomplishing 
his  objedl.  The  regent  now  sent  an  ofiicer 
of  justice  to  demand  the  release  of  her  am- 
bassadors, and  in  case  of  refusal  to  threaten 
the  place  with  siege  ;  but  Bomberg  with  his 
party  surrounded  the  town  hall,  and  forced 
the  magistrate  to  deliver  to  him  the  key  of 
the  town.  The  messenger  of  the  regent  was 
ridiculed  and  dismissed,  and  an  answer  sent 
through  him  that  the  treatment  of  the  pris- 
oners would  depend  upon  Brederode' s  orders. 
The  herald,  who  was  remaining  outside  before 
the  town,  now  appeared  to  declare  war  against 
her,  which  however  the  chancellor  prevented. 
After  his  futile  attempt  on  Herzogenbusch, 
the  Count  of  Megen  threw  himself  into  Utrecht 
in  order  to  prevent  the  execution  of  a  design 
which  Count  Brederode  had  formed  against 
that  town.  As  it  had  suffered  much  from  the 
army  of  the  confederates,  which  was  encami)ed 
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in  its  immediate  neighborhood,  near  Viane,  it 
received  Megen  with  open  arms  as  its  pro- 
te6lor,  and  conformed  to  all  the  alterations 
which  he  made  in  the  religious  worship.  Upon 
this,  he  immediately  caused  a  redoubt  to  be 
thrown  up  on  the  bank  of  the  Leek,  which 
would  command  Viane.  Brederode,  not  dis- 
])osed  to  await  his  attack,  quitted  that  rendez- 
vous with  the  best  part  of  his  army  and  has- 
tened to  Amsterdam. 

However  unprofitably  the  Prince  of  Orange 
appeared  to  be  losing  his  time  in  Antwerp 
during  these  operations,  he  was,  nevertheless, 
busily  employed.  At  his  instigation  the  League 
had  commenced  recruiting,  and  Brederode  had 
fortified  his  castles,  for  which  purpose  he  him- 
self presented  him  with  three  cannons  which 
he  had  had  cast  at  Utrecht.  His  eye  watched 
all  the  movements  of  the  court,  and  he  kept 
the  League  warned  of  the  towns  which  were 
next  menaced  with  attack.  But  his  chief  ob- 
je6l  appeared  to  be  to  get  possession  of  the 
principal  places  in  the  di3tri6ls  under  his  own 
government,  to  which  end  he,  with  all  his 
power,    secretly    assisted    Brederode' s    plans 


against  Utrecht  and  Amsterdam.  The  most 
important  place  was  the  Island  of  Walcheren, 
where  the  king  was  expected  to  land  ;  and  he 
now  planned  a  scheme  for  the  surprise  of  this 
place,  the  condu6l  of  which  was  intrusted  to 
one  of  the  confederate  nobles,  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  John  of  Mar- 
nix,  Baron  of  Thoulouse,  and  brother  of  Philip 
of  Aldegonde. 

1567.  Thoulouse  maintained  a  secret  under- 
standing with  the  late  mayor  of  Middleburg, 
Peter  Haak,  by  which  he  expelled  to  gain  an 
opportunity  of  throwing  a  garrison  into  Mid- 
dleburg and  Flushing.  The  recruiting,  how- 
ever, for  this  undertaking,  which  was  set  on 
foot  in  Antwerp,  could  not  be  carried  on  so 
quietly  as  not  to  attra6t  the  attention  of  the 
magistrate.  In  order,  therefore,  to  lull  the 
suspicions  of  the  latter,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  promote  the  success  of  the  scheme,  the 
prince  caused  the  herald,  by  public  proclama- 
tion, to  order  all  foreign  soldiers  and  strangers 
who  were  in  the  service  of  the  state,  or  em- 
ployed in  other  business,  forthwith  to  quit  the 
town.       He    might,    say    his   adversaries,    by 
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closing  the  gates,  have  easily  made  himself 
master  of  all  these  suspe6led  recruits ;  but  he 
expelled  them  from  the  town  in  order  to  drive 
them  the  more  quickly  to  the  place  of  their 
destination.  They  immediately  embarked  on 
the  Scheldt,  and  sailed  down  to  Rammekens ; 
as,  however,  a  market-vessel  of  Antwerp,  which 
ran  into  Flushing  a  little  before  them,  had 
given  warning  of  their  design,  they  were  for- 
bidden to  enter  the  port.  They  found  the 
same  difficulty  at  Arnemuiden,  near  Middle- 
burg,  although  the  Protestants  in  that  pLice 
exerted  themselves  to  raise  an  insurrection  in 
their  favor.  Thoulouse,  therefore,  without 
having  accomplished  anything,  put  about  his 
ships,  and  sailed  back  down  the  Scheldt  as  far 
as  Osterweel,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Ant- 
werp, where  he  disembarked  his  people  and 
encamped  on  the  shore,  with  the  hope  of 
getting  men  from  Antwerp ;  and  also  in  order 
to  revive  by  his  presence  the  courage  of  his 
party,  which  had  been  cast  down  by  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  magistrate.  By  the  aid  of  the 
Calvinistic  clergy,  who  recruited  for  him,  his 
little  army  increased  daily,  so  that  at  last  he 
began  to  be  formidable  to  the  Antwerpians, 
whose  whole  territory  he  laid  waste.  The 
magistrate  was  for  attacking  him  here  with  the 
militia,  which,  however,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
successfully  opposed,  by  the  pretext  that  it 
would  not  be  prudent  to  strip  the  town  of 
soldiers. 

Meanwhile,  the  regent  had  hastily  brought 
together  a  small  army,  under  the  command  of 
Philip  of  Launoy,  which  moved  from  Brussels 
to  Antwerp  by  forced  marches.  At  the  same 
time  Count  Megen  managed  to  keep  the  army 
of  the  Gueux  shut  up  and  employed  at  Viane, 
so  that  it  could  neither  hear  of  these  move- 
ments nor  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  its  con- 
federates. Launoy,  on  his  arrival,  attacked 
by  surprise  the  dispersed  crowds,  who,  little 
expe61ing  an  enemy,  had  gone  out  to  plunder, 
and  destroyed  them  in  one  terrible  carnage. 
Thoulouse  threw  himself  with  the  small  rem- 
nant of  his  troops  into  a  country  house,  which 
had  served  him  as  his  headquarters,  and  for 
a  long  time  defended  himself  with  the  courage 
of  despair,  until  Launoy,  finding  it  impossible 
to  dislodge  him,  set  fire  to  the  house.  The 
few  who  escaped  the  flames  fell  on  the  swords 
of  the  enemy,  or  were  drowned  in  the  Scheldt. 
Thoulouse  himself  preferred  to  perish  in  the 
flames  rather  than  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  This  vidlory,  which  swept  off  more 
than  a  thousand  of  the  enemy,  was  purchased 


by  the  conqueror  cheaply  enough,  for  he  did 
not  lose  more  than  two  men.  Three  hundred 
of  the  leaguers  who  surrendered  were  cut  down 
without  mercy  on  the  spot,  as  a  sally  from 
Antwerp  was  momentarily  dreaded. 

Before  the  battle  a6lually  commenced,  no 
anticipation  of  such  an  event  had  been  enter- 
tained in  Antwerp.  The  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  got  early  information  of  it,  had  taken  the 
precaution,  the  day  before,  of  causing  the 
bridge  which  unites  the  town  with  Osterweel 
to  be  destroyed,  in  order,  as  he  gave  out,  to 
prevent  the  Calvinists  within  the  town  going 
out  to  join  the  army  of  Thoulouse.  A  more 
probable  motive  seems  to  have  been  a  fear  lest 
the  Catholics  should  attack  the  army  of  the 
Gueux  general  in  the  rear,  or  lest  Launoy 
should  prove  viftorious  and  try  to  force  his 
way  into  the  town.  On  the  same  pretext,  the 
gates  of  the  city  were  also  shut  by  his  orders, 
and  the  inhabitants,  who  did  not  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  all  these  movements,  fluctuated 
between  curiosity  and  alarm,  until  the  sound 
of  artillery  from  Osterweel  announced  to  them 
what  there  was  going  on.  In  clamorous  crowds 
they  all  ran  to  the  walls  and  ramparts,  from 
which,  as  the  wind  drove  the  smoke  from  the 
contending  armies,  they  commanded  a  full 
view  of  the  whole  battle.  Both  armies  were 
so  near  to  the  town  that  they  could  discern 
their  banners,  and  clearly  distinguish  the 
voices  of  the  vi6lors  and  the  vanquished. 
More  terrible  even  than  the  battle  itself  was 
the  spe6lacle  which  this  town  now  presented. 
Each  of  the  conflicting  armies  had  its  friends 
and  its  enemies  on  the  wall.  All  that  went 
on  in  the  plain,  roused  on  the  ramparts  exulta- 
tion or  dismay;  on  the  issue  of  the  conflict 
the  fate  of  each  spectator  seemed  to  depend. 
Every  movement  on  the  field  could  be  read 
in  the  faces  of  the  townsmen — defeat  and  tri- 
umph, the  terror  of  the  conquered,  and  the 
fury  of  the  conqueror.  Here  a  painful  but 
idle  wish  to  support  those  who  are  giving  way, 
to  rally  those  who  fly  ;  there  an  ecpially  futile 
desire  to  overtake  them,  to  slay  them,  to  ex- 
tirpate them.  Now  the  Gueux  fly,  and  ten 
thousand  men  rejoice;  Thoulouse's  last  place 
and  refuge  is  in  flames,  and  the  hopes  of 
twenty  thousand  citizens  are  consumed  with 
him. 

But  the  first  bewilderment  of  alarm  soon 
gave  place  to  a  frantic  desire  of  revenge. 
Shrieking  aloud,  wringing  her  hands  and  with 
dishevelled  hair,  the  widow  of  the  slain  general 
rushed  amidst  the  crowds  to  implore  their  pity 
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and  help.  Excited  by  their  favorite  preacher, 
Hermann,  the  Calvinists  fly  to  arms,  deter- 
mined to  avenge  their  brethren  or  to  perish 
with  them  ;  without  refle6tion,  without  plan 
or  leader,  guided  by  nothing  but  their  anguish, 
their  delirium,  they  rush  to  the  Red  Gate  of 
the  city,  which  leads  to  the  field  of  battle ; 
but  there  is  no  egress;  the  gate  is  shut,  and 
the  foremost  of  the  crowd  recoil  on  those  that 
follow.  Thousands  and  thousands  colle6l  to- 
gether, a  dreadful  rush  is  made  to  the  Meer 
Bridge.  We  are  betrayed  !  we  are  prisoners  ! 
is  the  general  cry.  Destruction  to  the  Papists, 
death  to  him  who  has  betrayed  us  ! — a  sullen 
murmur,  ])ortentous  of  a  revolt,  runs  through 
the  multitude.  They  begin  to  suspe6l  that  all 
that  has  taken  place  has  been  set  on  foot  by 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  destroy  the  Calvinists. 
They  had  slain  their  defenders,  and  they  would 
now  fall  upon  the  defenceless.  With  fatal 
speed  this  suspicion  spreads  through  the  whole 
of  Antwerp.  Now  they  can,  they  think,  under- 
stand the  past,  and  they  fear  something  still 
worse  in  the  background ;  a  frightful  distrust 
gains  possession  of  every  mind.  Each  party 
dreads  the  other ;  every  one  sees  an  enemy  in 
his  neighbor ;  the  mystery  deepens  the  alarm 
and  horror;  a  fearful  condition  for  a  populous 
town,  in  which  every  accidental  concourse  in- 
stantly becomes  tumult,  every  rumor  started 
among  them  becomes  a  fa6l,  every  small  spark 
a  blazing  flame,  and  by  the  force  of  numbers 
and  collision  all  passions  are  furiously  inflamed. 
All  who  bore  the  name  of  Calvinists  were 
roused  by  this  report.  Fifteen  thousand  of 
them  take  possession  of  the  Meer  Bridge  and 
plant  heavy  artillery  upon  it,  which  they  had 
taken  by  force  from  the  arsenal ;  the  same 
thing  also  happens  at  another  bridge  ;  their 
number  makes  them  formidable,  the  town  is 
in  their  hands  ;  to  escape  an  imaginary  danger 
they  bring  all  Antwerp  to  the  brijik  of  ruin. 

Immediately  on  the  commencement  of  the 
tumult  the  Prince  of  Orange  hastened  to  the 
Meer  Bridge,  where,  boldly  forcing  his  way 
through  the  raging  crowd,  he  commanded 
peace  and  entreated  to  be  heard.  At  the 
other  bridge  Count  Hogstraten,  accompanied 
by  the  Burgomaster  Strahlen,  made  the  same 
attempt;  but  not  possessing  a  sufficient  share 
either  of  eloquence  or  of  popularity  to  com- 
mand attention,  he  referred  the  tumultuous 
crowd  to  the  prince — around  whom  all  Ant- 
werp now  furiously  thronged.  The  gate,  he 
endeavored  to  explain  to  them,  was  shut  simply 
to  keep  off  the  vi6tor,  whoever  he  might  be. 


from  the  city,  which  would  otherwise  become 
the  prey  of  an  infuriated  soldiery.      In  vain. 
The  frantic  people  would  not  listen,  and  one 
more  daring  than  the  rest  presented  his  musket 
at  him  calling  him  a  traitor.    With  tumultuous 
shouts   they   demanded    the    key   of  the  Red 
Gate,  which  he  was  ultimately  forced  to  de- 
liver into  the  hands  of  the  Preacher  Hermann. 
But,  he  added,  with  happy  presence  of  mind, 
they  must  take  heed  what    they  were  doing; 
in    the  suburbs  six  hundred   of  the    enemy's 
horse    were    waiting   to    receive    them.     This 
invention,   suggested  by  the  emergency,  was 
not    so    far    removed     from    the    truth    as    its 
author  perhaps  imagined;   for  no  sooner  had 
the  victorious  general  perceived  the  commo- 
tion   in    Antwerp    than  he    caused    his  whole 
cavalry  to  mount,  in  the  hope  of  being  able 
under  favor  of  the  disturbance  to  break  into 
the  town.     I,  at  least,  continued  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  shall  secure  my  own  safety  in  time, 
and  he  who  follows  my  example  will  save  him- 
self much  future  regret.     These  words,  oppor- 
tunely spoken  and  immediately  aCled    upon, 
had    their   effe6t.       Those  who  stood   nearest 
followed  him  and  were  again  followed  by  the 
next,  so  that  at  last  the  few  who  had  already 
hastened  out  of  the  city  when  they  saw  no  one 
coming  after  them,  lost  the  desire  of  coping 
alone  with  the  six  hundred  horse.     All  accord- 
ingly returned  to  the  Meer  Bridge,  where  they 
posted  watches  and  videttes,  and  the  night  was 
passed  tumultuously  under  arms. 

The  town  of  Antwerp  was  now  threatened 
with  fearful  bloodshed  and  pillage.  In  this 
pressing  emergency  Orange  assembled  an  ex- 
traordinary senate,  to  which  were  summoned 
all  the  best  disposed  citizens  of  the  four 
nations.  If  they  wished,  said  he,  to  repress 
the  violence  of  the  Calvinists,  they  must 
oppose  them  with  an  army  strong  enough  and 
prepared  to  meet  them.  It  was  therefore 
resolved  to  arm  with  speed  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic inhabitants  of  the  town,  whether  natives, 
Italians  or  Spaniards,  and  if  possible  to  induce 
the  Lutherans  also  to  join  them.  The  haughti- 
ness of  the  Calvinists  who,  proud  of  their 
wealth  and  confident  in  their  numbers,  treated 
every  other  religious  party  with  contempt,  had 
long  made  the  Lutherans  their  enemies,  and 
the  mutual  exasperation  of  these  two  Protes- 
tant churches  was  even  more  implacable  than 
their  common  hatred  of  the  dominant  church. 
This  jealousy  the  magistrate  had  turned  to  ad- 
vantage by  making  use  of  one  party  to  curb 
the  other,  and  had  thus  contrived  to  keep  the 
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Calvinists  in  check,  who,  from  their  numbers 
and  insolence,  were  most  to  be  feared.  With 
this  view  he  had  tacitly  taken  into  his  protec- 
tion the  Lutherans,  as  the  weaker  and  more 
peaceable  party,  having  moreover  invited  for 
them  from  Germany  spiritual  teachers,  who 
by  controversial  sermons  might  keep  up  the 
mutual  hatred  of  the  two  bodies.  He  en- 
couraged the  Lutherans  in  the  vain  idea  that 
the  king  thought  more  favorably  of  their  reli- 
gious creed  than  that  of  the  Calvinists,  and 
exhorted  them  to  be  careful  how  they  damaged 
their  good  cause  by  any  understanding  with 
the  latter.  It  was  not,  therefore,  difficult  to 
bring  about,  for  the  moment,  a  union  with  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  the  Lutherans,  as  its 
obje6l  was  to  keep  down  their  detested  rivals. 
At  dawn  of  day  an  army  was  opposed  to  the 
Calvinists  which  was  far  superior  in  force  to 
their  own.  At  the  head  of  this  army  the 
eloquence  of  Orange  had  far  greater  efTe6l, 
and  found  far  more  attention  than  on  the 
preceding  evening,  unbacked  by  such  strong 
persuasion.  The  Calvinists,  though  in  posses- 
sion of  arms  and  artillery,  yet  alarmed  at  the 
superior  numbers  arrayed  against  them,  were 
the  first  to  send  envoys  and  to  treat  for  an 
amicable  adjustment  of  differences  which,  by 


the  ta6l  and  good  temper  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  he  concluded  to  the  satisfa6lion  of  all 
parties.  On  the  proclamation  of  this  treaty 
the  Spaniards  and  Italians  immediately  laid 
down  their  arms.  They  were  followed  by  the 
Calvinists,  and  these  again  by  the  Roman 
Catholics;  last  of  all,  the  Lutherans  disarmed. 

Two  days  and  two  nights  Antwerp  had  con- 
tinued in  this  alarming  state.  During  the 
tumult  the  Roman  Catholics  had  succeeded  in 
placing  barrels  of  gunpowder  under  the  Meer 
Bridge,  and  threatened  to  blow  into  the  air 
the  whole  army  of  the  Calvinists,  who  had 
done  the  same  in  other  places  to  destroy  their 
adversaries.  The  destru6lion  of  the  town 
hung  on  the  issue  of  a  moment,  and  nothing 
but  the  prince's  presence  of  mind  saved  it. 

Noircarmes  with  his  army  of  Walloons  still 
lay  before  Valenciennes,  which,  in  firm  reli- 
ance on  being  relieved  by  the  Gueux,  obstin- 
ately refused  to  listen  to  all  the  representations 
of  the  regent,  and  reje(51:ed  every  idea  of  sur- 
render. An  order  of  the  court  had  expressly 
forbidden  the  royalist  general  to  press  the 
siege  until  he  should  receive  reinforcements 
from  Germany.  Whether  from  forbearance  or 
fear,  the  king  regarded  with  abhorrence  the 
violent  measure  of  storming  the  place  as  neces- 
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sarily  involving  the  innocent  in  the  fate  of  the 
guilty,  and  exposing  the  loyal  subje6l  to  the 
same  ill  treatment  as  the  rebel.  As,  however, 
the  confidence  of  the  besieged  augmented 
daily,  and  emboldened  by  the  ina6tivity  of 
the  besiegers,  they  annoyed  him  by  frequent 
sallies,  and  after  burning  the  cloisters  before 
the  town  retired  with  the  plunder.  As  the  time 
uselessly  lost  before  this  town  was  put  to  good 
use  by  the  rebels  and  their  allies,  Noircarmes 
besought  the  duchess  to  obtain  immediate  per- 
mission from  the  king  to  take  it  by  storm. 
The  answer  arrived  more  quickly  than  Philip 
was  ever  before  wont  to  reply.  As  yet  they 
must  be  content  simply  to  make  the  necessary 
preparations,  and  then  to  wait  awhile  to  allow 
terror  to  have  its  efre6t ;  but  if,  upon  this,  they 
did  not  appear  ready  to  capitulate,  the  storm- 
ing might  take  place,  but  at  the  same  time 
with  the  greatest  possible  regard  for  the  lives 
of  the  inhabitants.  Before  the  regent  allowed 
Noircarmes  to  proceed  to  this  extremity,  she 
empowered  Count  Egmont,  with  the  Duke  of 
Arschot,  to  treat  once  more  with  the  rebels 
amicably.  Both  conferred  with  the  deputies 
of  the  town,  and  omitted  no  argument  calcu- 
lated to  dispel  their  delusion.  They  ac- 
quainted them  with  the  defeat  of  Thoulouse, 
their  sole  support,  and  with  the  fa6l  that  the 
Count  of  Megen  had  cut  off  the  army  of  the 
Gueux  from  the  town,  and  assured  them  that 
if  they  had  held  out  so  long  they  owed  it  en- 
tirely to  the  king's  forbearance.  They  offered 
them  full  pardon  for  the  past;  every  one  was 
to  be  free  to  [jrove  his  innocence  before  what- 
ever tribunal  he  should  choose;  such  as  did 
not  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege 
were  to  be  allowed  fourteen  days  to  quit  the 
town  with  all  their  effects.  Nothing  was  re- 
quired of  the  townspeople  but  the  admission 
of  the  garrison.  To  give  time  to  deliberate 
on  these  terms  an  armistice  of  three  days 
was  granted.  When  the  deputies  returned 
they  found  their  fellow-citizens  less  disposed 
than  ever  to  an  accommodation,  reports  of 
new  levies  by  the  Gueux  having  in  the  mean- 
time gained  currency.  Thoulouse,  it  was  pre- 
tended, had  conquered,  and  was  advancing 
with  a  powerful  army  to  relieve  the  place. 
Their  confidence  went  so  far  that  they  even 
ventured  to  break  the  armistice  and  to  fire 
upon  the  besiegers.  At  last  the  burgomaster 
with  difficulty  succeeded  in  bringing  matters 
so  far  towards  a  peaceful  settlement,  that 
twelve  of  the  town  counsellors  were  sent  into 
the  (amp  with  the  following  conditions:   The 


edi(5l  by  which  Valenciennes  had  been  charged 
with  treason  and  declared  an  enemy  to  the 
country  was  required  to  be  recalled,  the  con- 
fiscation of  their  goods  revoked  and  the 
prisoners  on  both  sides  restored  to  liberty ;  the 
garrison  was  not  to  enter  the  town  before 
every  one,  who  thought  good  to  do  so,  had 
placed  himself  and  his  property  in  security ; 
and  a  pledge  to  be  given  that  the  inhabitants 
should  not  be  molested  in  any  manner,  and 
that    their   expenses   should    be    paid    by  the 

Noircarmes  was  so  indignant  with  these 
conditions  that  he  was  almost  on  the  poiut 
of  ill-treating  the  deputies.  If  they  had  not 
come,  he  told  them,  to  give  up  the  place, 
they  might  return  forthwith,  lest  he  should 
send  them  home  with  their  hands  tied  behind 
their  backs.  Upon  this  the  deputies  threw 
the  blame  on  the  obstinacy  of  the  Calvinists, 
and  entreated  him  with  tears  in  their  eyes  to 
keep  them  in  the  camp,  as  they  did  not,  they 
said,  wish  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with 
their  rebellious  townsmen  or  to  be  joined  in 
their  fate.  They  even  knelt  to  beseech  the 
intercession  of  Egmont,  but  Noircarmes  re- 
mained deaf  to  all  their  entreaties,  and  the 
sight  of  the  chains  which  he  ordered  to  be 
brought  out  drove  them  relu6lantly  enough 
back  to  Valenciennes.  Necessity,  not  sever- 
ity, imposed  this  harsh  procedure  upon  the 
general.  The  detention  of  ambassadors  had, 
on  a  former  occasion,  drawn  upon  him  the 
reprimand  of  the  duchess ;  the  people  in  the 
town  would  not  have  failed  to  have  ascribed 
the  non-appearance  of  their  present  deputies 
to  the  same  cause  as  in  the  former  case  had 
detained  them.  Besides  he  was  loathe  to  de- 
prive the  town  of  any  out  of  the  small  residue 
of  well-disposed  citizens,  or  to  leave  it  a  prey 
to  a  blind,  foolhardy  mob.  Egmont  was  so 
mortified  at  the  bad  result  of  his  embassy, 
that  the  night  following  he  rode  round  to 
reconnoitre  its  fortifications,  and  returned  well 
satisfied  to  have  convinced  himself  that  it  was 
no  longer  tenable. 

Valenciennes  stretches  down  a  gentle  accliv- 
ity into  the  level  plain,  being  built  on  a  site 
as  strong  as  it  is  delightful.  On  one  side  in- 
closed by  the  Scheldt  and  another  smaller 
river,  and  on  the  other  protected  by  deep 
ditches,  thick  walls  and  towers,  it  appears 
capable  of  defying  every  attack.  But  Noir- 
carmes had  discovered  a  few  points  where 
negle6l  had  allowed  the  fosse  to  be  filled 
almost  up  to  the  level  of  the  natural  surface, 
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and  of  these  he  determined  to  avail  himself 
in  storming.  He  drew  together  all  the  scat- 
tered corps  by  whicli  he  had  invested  the 
town,  and  during  a  tempestuous  night  carried 
the  suburb  of  Berg  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
man.  He  then  assigned  separate  points  of 
attack  to  the  Count  of  Bossu,  the  young 
Charles  of  Mansfeld  and  the  younger  Barlai- 
mont,  and  under  a  terrible  fire,  which  drove 
the  enemy  from  his  walls,  his  troops  were 
moved  up  with  all  possible  speed.  Close  be- 
fore the  town  and  opposite  the  gate,  under 
the  eyes  of  the  besiegers  and  with  very  little 
loss,  a  battery  was  thrown  up  to  an  equal 
height  with  the  fortifications.  From  this  point 
the  town  was  bombarded  with  an  unceasing 
fire  for  four  hours.  The  Nicolaus  tower,  on 
which  the  besieged  had  planted  some  artillery, 
was  among  the  first  that  fell,  and  many  per- 
ished under  its  ruins.  The  gims  were  direcfted 
again>t  all  the  most  conspicuous  buildings, 
and  a  terrible  slaughter  was  made  among  the 
inhabitants.  In  a  few  hours  their  principal 
works  were  destroyed,  and  in  the  gate  itself 
so  extensive  a  breach  was  made  that  the  be- 
sieged, despairing  of  any  longer  defending 
themselves,  sent  in   haste   two   tnnnpeters   to 


entreat  a  parley.  This  was  granted,  but  the 
storm  was  continued  without  intermission. 
The  ambassador  entreated  Noircarmes  to  grant 
them  the  same  terms  which  only  two  days  be- 
fore they  had  reje6led.  But  circumstances 
had  now  changed,  and  the  victor  would  hear 
no  more  of  conditions.  The  unceasing  fire 
left  the  inhabitants  no  time  to  repair  the  ram- 
parts, which  filled  the  fosse  with  their  debris 
and  opened  many  a  breach  for  the  enemy  to 
enter  by.  Certain  of  utter  destruction,  they 
surrendered  next  morning  at  discretion,  after 
a  bombardment  of  six-and-thirty  hours  with- 
out intermission,  and  three  thousand  bombs 
had  been  thrown  into  the  city.  Noircarmes 
marched  into  the  town  with  his  victorious 
army  under  the  strictest  discipline,  and  was 
received  by  a  crowd  of  women  and  children, 
who  went  to  meet  him,  carrying  green  boughs 
and  beseeching  his  pity.  All  the  citizens  were 
immediately  disarmed,  the  commandant  and 
his  son  beheaded.  Thirty-six  of  the  most 
guilty  of  the  rebels,  among  whom  were  La 
Grange  and  another  Calvinistic  preacher, 
Guido  de  Bresse,  atoned  for  their  obstinacy 
at  the  gallows.  All  the  municipal  function- 
aries were   deprived  of  their   offices  and   the 
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town  of  all  its  [Jiivileges.  The  Roman  Cath- 
olic worship  was  immediately  restored  in  full 
dignity  and  the  Protestant  abolished.  I'he 
Bishop  of  Arras  was  obliged  to  quit  his  resi- 
dence in  the  town,  and  a  strong  garrison 
was  placed  in  it  to  ensure  its  future  obedi- 
ence. 

The  fate  of  Valenciennes,  towards  which 
all  eyes  had  been  turned,  was  a  warning  to 
the  other  towns  which  had  similarly  offended. 
Noircarmes  followed  up  his  vi6lory,  and  im- 
mediately marched  against  Maestricht,  which 
surrendered  without  a  blow  and  received  a 
garrison.  From  thence  he  marched  to  Torn- 
hut,  to  awe  by  his  presence  the  people  of  Her- 
zogenbusch  and  Antwerp.  The  Gueux  in  this 
]jlace,  who  under  the  command  of  Bomberg 
had  carried  all  things  before  them,  were  now 
so  terrified  at  his  approach  that  they  quitted 
the  town  in  haste.  Noircarmes  was  received 
without  opposition.  The  ambassadors  of  the 
duchess  were  immediately  set  at  liberty.     A 


strong  garrison  was  thrown  into  Tornhut ; 
Cambray  also  opened  its  gates  and  joyfully 
recalled  its  archbishop,  whom  the  Calvinists 
had  driven  from  his  see,  and  who  deserved 
this  triumph,  as  he  did  not  stain  his  entrance 
with  blood.  Ghent,  Ypres  and  Oudenarde 
submitted  and  received  garrisons.  Gueldres 
was  now  almost  entirely  cleared  of  the  rebels, 
and  reduced  to  obedience  by  the  Count  of 
Megen.  In  Friesland  and  Groningen  the 
Count  of  Aremberg  had  eventually  the  same 
success ;  but  it  was  not  obtained  here  so 
rapidly  or  so  easily,  since  the  count  wanted 
consistency  and  firmness,  and  these  wai;like 
republicans  maintained  more  pertinaciousl)' 
their  privileges  and  were  greatly  supported 
by  the  strength  of  their  position.  With  the 
exception  of  Holland,  all  the  provinces  had 
yielded  before  the  victorious  arms  of  the 
duchess.  The  courage  of  the  disaffected 
sunk  entirel)-,  and  nothing  was  left  to  them 
but  flight  or  submission. 
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RESIGNATION   OF   WILLIAM    OF   ORANGE, 


INCE  the  es- 
tablishment of 
the  G  e  u  s  e  n 
League,  but 
more  percep- 
tibly since  the 
outbreak  of 
the  Icono- 
clasts, the 
spirit  of  rebel- 
lion and  dis- 
affe6lion  had 
spread  so  rap- 
idly among  all 
classes,  parties 
had  become  so 
blended  and 
confused,  that  the  regent  had  difficulty  in  dis- 
tinguishing her  own  adherents,  and  at  last 
hardly  knew  on  whom  to  rely.  The  lines  of 
demarcation  between  the  loyal  and  the  dis- 
affedled  had  grown  gradually  fainter,  until  at 
last  they  almost  entirely  vanished.  The  fre- 
quent alterations,  too,  which  she  had  been 
obliged  to  make  in  the  laws,  and  which  were 
at  most  the  expedients  and  suggestions  of  the 
moment,  had  taken  from  them  their  precision 
and  binding  force,  and  had  given  full  scope 
to  the  arbitrary  will  of  every  individual  whose 
office  it  was  to  interpret  them.  And  at  last, 
amidst  the  number  and  variety  of  the  inter- 
pretations, the  spirit  was  lost  and  the  intention 
of  the  lawgiver  baffled.  The  close  conne6lion 
which  in  many  cases  subsisted  between  Pro- 
testants and  Roman  Catholics,  between  Gueux 
and  Royalists,  and  which  not  un frequently 
gave  them  a  common  interest,  led  the  latter 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  loophole  which  tlie 
vagueness  of  the  laws  left  open,  and  in  favor 
of  their  Protestant  friends  and  associates, 
evaded   by  sul)tle  distin6lions  all   severity  in 


the  discharge  of  their  duties.  In  their  minds 
it  was  enough  not  to  be  a  declared  rebel,  not 
one  of  the  Gueux,  or  at  least  not  a  heretic, 
to  be  authorized  to  mould  their  duties  to  their 
inclinations,  and  to  set  the  most  arbitrary  lim- 
its to  their  obedience  to  the  king.  Feeling 
themselves  irresponsible,  the  governors  of  the 
provinces,  the  civil  fun6lionaries,  both  high 
and  low,  the  municipal  officers  and  the  mili- 
tary commanders  had  all  become  extremely 
remiss  in  their  duty,  and  presuming  upon  this 
impunity,  showed  a  pernicious  indulgence  to 
the  rebels  and  their  adherents,  which  rendered 
abortive  all  the  regent's  measures  of  coercion. 
This  general  indifference  and  corruption  of  so 
many  servants  of  the  state  had  further  this 
injurious  result,  that  it  led  the  turbulent  to 
reckon  on  far  stronger  support  than  in  reality 
they  had  cause  for,  and  to  count  on  their  own 
side  all  who  were  but  lukewarm  adherents  of 
the  court.  This  way  of  thinking,  erroneous 
as  it  was,  gave  them  greater  courage  and  con- 
fidence ;  it  had  the  same  effe6l  as  if  it  had 
been  well  founded.  And  the  uncertain  vas- 
sals of  the  king  became,  in  consequence, 
almost  as  injurious  to  him  as  his  declared  ene- 
mies, without  at  the  same  time  being  liable  to 
the  same  measures  of  severity.  This  was  esjie- 
cially  the  case  with  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
Counts  Egmont,  Bergen,  Hogstraten,  Horn 
and  several  others  of  the  higher  nobility. 
The  regent  felt  the  necessity  of  bringing  these 
doubtful  subje6ts  to  an  explanation,  in  order 
either  to  deprive  the  rebels  of  a  fancied  sup- 
port or  to  unmask  the  enemies  of  the  king. 
And  the  latter  reason  was  of  the  more  urgent 
moment,  when  being  obliged  to  send  an  army 
into  the  field  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  intrust  the  command  of  the  troops  to  none 
but  those  of  whose  fidelity  she  was  fully  as- 
sured.    She  caused,  therefore,  an  oath  to  be 
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drawn  up,  which  bound  all  who  took  it  to 
advance  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  to  pursue 
and  punish  the  Iconoclasts,  and  to  help  by 
every  means  in  their  power  in  extirpating  all 
kinds  of  heresy.  It  also  pledged  them  to  treat 
the  king's  enemies  as  their  own,  and  to  serve, 
without  distinction,  against  all  whom  the  re- 
gent in  the  king's  name  should  point  out. 
By  this  oath  she  did  not  hope  so  much  to  test 
their  sincerity,  and  still  less  to  secure  them, 
as  rather  to  gain  a  pretext  for  removing  the 
suspe6led  parties  if  they  declined  to  take  it, 
and  for  wresting  from  their  hands  a  power 
which  they  abused,  or  a  legitimate  ground  for 
punishing  them  if  they  took  it  and  broke  it. 
This  oath  was  exa6led  by  the  court  from  all 
Knights  of  the  Fleece,  all  civil  functionaries 
and  magistrates,  all  officers  of  the  army — from 
every  one  in  short  who  held  any  appointment 
in  the  state.  Count  Mansfeld  was  the  first 
who  publicly  took  it  in  the  Council  of  State 
at  Brussels ;  his  example  was  followed  by  the 
Duke  of  Arschot,  Counts  Egmont,  Megen  and 
Barlaimont.  Hogstraten  and  Horn  endeav- 
ored to  evade  the  necessity.  The  former  was 
offended  at  a  proof  of  distrust  which  shortly 
before  the  regent  had  given  him.  Under  the 
pretext  that  Malines  could  not  safely  be  left 
any  longer  without  its  governor,  but  that  the 
presence  of  the  count  was  no  less  necessary  in 
Antwerp,  she  had  taken  from  him  that  prov- 
ince and  given  it  to  another,  whose  fidelity 
she  could  reckon  upon.  Hogstraten  expressed 
his  thanks  that  she  had  been  pleased  to  release 
him  from  one  of  his  burdens,  adding  that  she 
would  complete  the  obligation  if  she  would 
relieve  him  of  the  other  also.  True  to  his 
determination,  Count  Horn  was  living  on  one 
of  his  estates  in  the  strong  town  of  Weerdt, 
having  retired  altogether  from  public  affairs. 
Having  quitted  the  service  of  the  state,  he 
owed,  he  thought,  nothing  more  either  to  the 
republic  or  to  the  king,  and  declined  the 
oath,  which  in  his  case  appears  at  last  to  have 
been  waived. 

The  Count  of  Brederode  was  left  the  choice 
of  either  taking  the  prescribed  oath  or  resign- 
ing the  command  of  his  squadron  of  cavalry. 
After  many  fruitless  attempts  to  evade  the  al- 
ternative, on  the  plea  that  he  did  not  hold 
office  in  the  state,  he  at  last  resolved  upon  the 
latter  course,  and  thereby  escaped  all  risk  of 
perjuring  himself. 

Vain  were  all  the  attempts  to  prevail  on  the 
Prince  of  Orange  to  take  the  oath,  who,  from 
the  suspicion  which  had  long  attached  to  him. 


required  more  than  any  other  this  purification  ; 
and  from  whom  the  great  power,  which  it  had 
been  necessary  to  place  in  his  hands,  fully 
justified  the  regent  in  exacting  it.  It  was 
not,  however,  advisable  to  proceed  against 
him  with  the  laconic  brevity  adopted  towards 
Brederode  and  the  like ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  voluntary  resignation  of  all  his  offices, 
which  he  tendered,  did  not  meet  the  obje6l 
of  the  regent,  who  foresaw  clearly  enough 
how  really  dangerous  he  would  become,  as 
soon  as  he  should  feel  himself  independent, 
and  be  no  longer  checked  by  any  external 
considerations  of  character  or  duty  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  secret  designs.  But  ever 
since  the  consultation  in  Dendermonde,  the 
Prince  of  Orange  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
quit  the  service  of  the  King  of  Spain  on  the 
first  favorable  opportunity,  and  till  better  days 
to  leave  the  country  itself  A  very  disheart- 
ening experience  had  taught  him  how  uncer- 
tain are  hopes  built  on  the  multitude,  and  how 
quickly  their  zeal  is  cooled  by  the  necessity 
of  fulfilling  its  lofty  promises.  An  army  w-as 
already  in  the  field,  and  a  far  stronger  one 
was,  he  knew,  on  its  road,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Duke  of  Alva.  The  time  for 
remonstrances  was  past ;  it  was  only  at  the 
head  of  an  army  that  an  advantageous  treaty 
could  now  be  concluded  with  the  regent,  and 
by  preventing  the  entrance  of  the  Spanish 
general.  But  now  where  was  he  to  raise  this 
army,  in  want  as  he  was  of  money,  the  sinews 
of  warfare,  since  the  Protestants  had  retra6ted 
their  boastful  promises,  and  deserted  him  in 
this  pressing  emergency  ?*  Religious  jealousy 
and  hatred,  moreover,  separated  the  two  Prot- 
estant churches,  and  stood  in  the  way  of  every 
salutary  combination  against  the  common  ene- 
my of  their  faith.  The  rejeCfion  of  the  con- 
fession of  Augsbourg  by  the  Calvinists  had  ex- 
asperated all  the  Protestant  princes  of  Ger- 
many, so   that   no   support  was  to  be  looked 

*How  valiant  the  wish,  and  how  sorry  the  deed  was, 
is  proved  by  the  following  instance  among  others.  Some 
friends  of  the  national  liberty,  Roman  Catholics  as  well 
as  Protestants,  had  solemnly  engaged  in  Amsterdam  to 
subscribe  to  a  common  fund  the  hundredth  ])enny  of 
their  estates,  until  a  sum  of  ii,ooo  florins  should  be  col- 
lecfted,  which  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  common  cause 
and  interests.  An  alms-box,  ]irote6led  by  three  locks, 
was  pre])ared  for  the  reception  of  these  contributions. 
After  the  expiration  of  the  prescribed  period  it  was 
opened;  and  a  sum  was  found  amounting  to  700  florins, 
which  was  given  to  the  hostess  of  the  Count  of  Brede- 
rode, in  part  payment  of  his  unliquidated  score.  Univ. 
Hist,  of  the  N.,'  Vol.  3. 
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for  from  the  empire.  With  Count  Egmont, 
the  excellent  army  of  Walloons  was  also  lost 
to  the  cause — for  they  followed  with  blind  de- 
votion the  fortunes  of  their  general,  who  had 
taught  them  at  St.  Quentin  and  Gravelines  to 
be  invincible.  And  again,  the  outrages  which 
the  Iconoclasts  had  perpetrated  on  the  churches 
and  convents  had  estranged  from  the  League 
the  numerous,  wealthy  and  powerful  class  of 
the  established  clergy,  who,  before  this  un- 
lucky episode,  were  already  more  than  half 
gained  over  to  it ;  while  by  her  intrigues,  the 
regent  daily  contrived  to  deprive  the  League 
itself  of  some  one  or  other  of  its  most  influen- 
tial members. 

All  these  considerations  combined  induced 
the  prince  to  postpone  to  a  more  fiivorable 
season  a  projedl  for  which  the  present  jundlure 
was  little  suited,  and  to  leave  a  country  where 
his  longer  stay  could  not  cffk:&.  any  advantage 
for  it,  but  must  bring  certain  destru6lion  on 
himself.  After  intelligence  gleaned  from  so 
many  quarters,  after  so  many  proofs  of  dis- 
trust, so  many  warnings  from  Madrid,  he 
could  be  no  longer  doubtful  of  the  .sentiments 
of  Philip  towards  him.  If  even  he  had  any 
doubt,  his  uncertainty  would  soon  have  been 
dispelled  by  the  formidable  armament  which 
was  preparing  in  Spain,  and  which  was  to 
have  for  its  leader,  not  the  king,  as  was 
falsely  given  out,  but,  as  he  was  better  in- 
formed, the  Duke  of  Alva,  his  personal  enemy 
and  the  very  man  he  had  most  cause  to  fear. 
The  prince  had  seen  too  deeply  into  Philip's 
heart  to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  his  recon- 
ciliation after  having  once  awakened  his  fears. 
He  judged  his  own  condu6l  too  justly  to 
reckon,  like  his  friend  Egmont,  on  reaping  a 
gratitude  from  the  king  to  which  he  had  not 
sown.  He  could  therefore  expe6l  nothing  but 
hostility  from  him,  and  prudence  counselled 
him  to  screen  himself  by  a  timely  flight  from 
its  a6lual  outbreak.  He  had  hitherto  obstin- 
ately refused  to  take  the  new. oath;  and  all  the 
written  exhortations  of  the  regent  had  been 
fruitless.  At  last  she  sent  to  him  at  Antwerp 
her  private  secretary  Berti,  who  was  to  put 
the  matter  emphatically  to  his  conscience,  and 
forcibly  remind  him  of  all  the  evil  conse- 
quences which  so  sudden  a  retirement  from 
tlic  royal  service  would  draw  upon  the  country, 
as  well  as  the  irreparable  injury  it  would  do  to 
his  own  fair  fame.  Already,  she  informed 
him  by  her  ambassador,  his  declining  the  re- 
quired oath  had  cast  a  shade  upon  his  honor 
and     imparted    to    the    general    voice,    which 


accused  him  of  an  understanding  with  the 
rebels,  an  appearance  of  truth  which  this 
unconditional  resignation  would  convert  to 
absolute  certainty.  It  was  for  the  sovereign 
to  discharge  his  servants,  but  it  did  not  become 
the  servant  to  abandon  his  sovereign.  The 
envoy  of  the  regent  found  the  prince  in  his 
palace  at  Antwerp,  already,  as  it  appeared, 
withdrawn  from  the  public  service  and  entirely 
devoted  to  his  private  concerns.  The  prince 
told  him,  in  the  presence  of  Hogstraten,  that 
he  had  refused  to  take  the  required  oath,  be- 
cause he  could  not  find  that  such  a  proposition 
had  ever  before  been  made  to  a  governor  of  a 
province ;  because  he  had  already  bound  him- 
self, once  for  all,  to  the  king,  and  therefore  by 
taking  this  new  oath  he  would  tacitly  acknow- 
ledge that  he  had  broken  the  first.  He  had 
also  refused  because  the  old  oath  enjoined  him 
to  prote6l  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
country,  but  he  could  not  tell  whether  this 
new  one  might  not  impose  upon  him  duties 
which  would  contravene  the  first;  because, 
too,  the  clause  which  bound  him  to  serve,  if 
required,  against  all  without  distin6lion,  did 
not  except  even  the  Emperor,  his  feudal  lord, 
against  whom,  however,  he,  as  his  vassal,  could 
not  conscientiously  make  war.  He  had  re- 
fused to  take  this  oath  because  it  might  impose 
upon  him  the  necessity  of  surrendering  his 
friends  and  relations,  his  children,  nay,  even 
his  wife,  who  was  a  Lutheran,  to  butchery. 
According  to  it,  moreover,  he  must  lend  him- 
self to  everything  which  it  should  occur  to  the 
king's  fancy  or  passion  to  demand ;  but  the 
king  might  thus  exa6l  from  him  things  which 
he  shuddered  even  to  think  of;  and  even  the 
severities  which  were  now,  and  had  been  all 
along,  exercised  upon  the  Protestants  were  the 
most  revolting  to  his  heart.  This  oath,  in 
short,  was  repugnant  to  his  feelings  as  a  man, 
and  he  could  not  take  it.  In  conclusion,  the 
name  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  dropped  from  his 
lips  in   a  tone   of  bitterness,  and  he  became 

j  immediately  silent. 

All  these  obje6lions  were  answered  point  by 
point  by  Berti.      Certainly  such  an  oath  had 

I  never  been  required  from  a  governor  before 
him,  because  the  provinces  had  never  been 
similarly  circumstanced.  It  was  not  exacted 
because  the  governors  had  broken  the  first,  but 
in  order  to  remind  them  vividly  of  their 
former  vows  and  to  freshen  their  a6livity  in 
the  present  emergency.       This  oath  would  not 

I  impose  upon  him  anything  which  offended 
against  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  country, 
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for  the  king  liad  sworn  to  observe  these,  as 
well  as  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  oath  did 
not,  it  was  true,  contain  any  reference  to  a 
war  with  the  Emperor  or  any  other  sovereign 
to  whom  the  prince  might  be  related;  and  if 
he  really  had  scruples  on  this  point,  a  distin6l 
clause  could  easily  be  inserted  expressly  pro- 
viding against  such  a  contingency.  Care 
would  be  taken  to  spare  him  any  duties  which 
were  repugnant  to  his  feelings  as  a  man,  and 
no  power  on  earth  would  compel  him  to  a6l 
against  his  wife  or  against  his  children.  Berti 
was  then  passing  to  the  last  point,  which  re- 
lated to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  but  the  prince, 
who  did  not  wish  to  have  this  part  of  his  dis- 
course canvassed,  interrupted  him,  "The  king 
was  coming  to  the  Netherlands,"  he  said, 
"and  he  knew  the  king.  The  king  would 
not  endure  that  one  of  his  servants  should 
have  wedded  a  Lutheran,  and  he  had  there- 
fore resolved  to  go  with  his  whole  family  into 
voluntary  banishment  before  he  was  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  same  by  compulsion.  But,"  he 
concluded,  "wherever  he  might  be  he  would 
always  condu6l  himself  as  a  subje6l  of  the 
king."  Thus  far-fetched  were  the  motives 
which  the  prince  adduced  to  avoid  touching 
upon  the  single  one  which  really  decided 
him. 

Berti  had  still  a  hope  of  obtaining  through 
Egmont's  eloquence  what  by  his  own  he  des- 
paired of  effe6ling.  He  therefore  proposed  a 
meeting  with  the  latter  (1567),  which  the 
prince  assented  to  the  more  willingly  as  he 
himself  felt  a  desire  to  embrace  his  friend 
once  more  before  his  departure,  and  if  possible 
to  snatch  the  deluded  man  from  certain 
destruction.  This  remarkable  meeting,  at 
which  the  private  secretary  Berti  and  the 
young  Count  Mansfeld  were  also  present,  was 
the  last  that  the  two  friends  ever  held,  and 
took  place  in  Villebroeck,  a  village  on  the 
Rupel,  between  Brussels  and  Antwerp.  The 
Calvinists,  whose  last  hope  rested  on  the  issue 
of  this  conference,  found  means  to  acquaint 
themselves  of  its  import  by  a  spy,  who  con- 
cealed himself  in  the  chimney  of  the  apart- 
ment where  it  was  held.  All  three  attempted 
to  shake  the  determination  of  the  prince,  but 
their  united  eloquence  was  unable  to  move 
him  from  his  purpose.  "It  will  cost  you  your 
estates.  Orange,  if  you  persist  in  this  inten- 
tion," said  the  Prince  of  Gaure,  as  he  took 
him  aside  to  a  window.  "And  you  your  life, 
Egmont,  if  you  change  not  yours,"  replied 
the   former.       "To   me  it  will  at   least  be  a 


consolation  in  my  misfortunes  that  I  desired, 
in  deed  as  well  as  in  word,  to  help  my  country 
and  my  friends  in  the  hour  of  need;  but  you, 
my  friend,  you  are  dragging  friends  and  coun- 
try with  you  to  destrucftion."  And  saying 
these  words  he  once  again  exhorted  him,  still 
more  urgently  than  ever,  to  return  to  the 
cause  of  his  country,  which  his  arm  alone  was 
yet  able  to  preserve ;  if  not,  at  least,  for  his 
own  sake,  to  avoid  the  tempest  which  was 
gathering  against  him  from  Spain. 

But  all  the  arguments,  however  lucid,  with 
which  a  far  discerning  prudence  supplied  him, 
and  however  urgently  enforced,  with  all  the 
ardor  and  animation  which  the  tender  anxiety 
of  friendship  could  alone  inspire,  did  not  avail 
to  destroy  the  fatal  confidence  which  still 
fettered  Egmont's  better  reason.  The  warn- 
ing of  Orange  seemed  to  come  from  a  sad  and 
dispirited  heart ;  but  for  Egmont  the  world 
still  smiled.  To  abandon  the  pomp  and  afflu- 
ence in  which  he  had  grown  up  to  youth  and 
manhood;  to  part  with  all  the  thousand  con- 
veniences of  life  which  alone  made  it  valuable 
to  him,  and  all  this  to  escape  an  evil  which 
his  buoyant  spirit  regarded  as  remote,  if  not 
imaginary;  no,  that  was  not  a  sacrifice  which 
could  be  asked  from  Egmont.  But  had  he 
even  been  less  given  to  indulgence  than  he  was, 
with  what  heart  could  he  have  consigned  a 
princess  accustomed  by  uninterrupted  pros- 
perity to  ease  and  comfort,  a  wife  who  loved 
him  as  dearly  as  she  was  beloved,  the  children 
on  whom  his  soul  hung  in  hope  and  fondness, 
to  privations  at  the  jjrospecfl  of  which  his  own 
courage  sank,  and  which  a  sublime  philosophy 
alone  can  enable  sensuality  to  undergo.  "You 
will  never  persuade  me.  Orange,"  said  Eg- 
mont, "to  see  things  in  the  gloomy  light  in 
which  they  appear  to  thy  mournful  prudence. 
When  I  have  succeeded  in  abolishing  the 
public  preachings  and  chastising  the  Icono- 
clasts, in  crushing  the  rebels  and  restoring 
peace  and  order  in  the  provinces,  what  can  the 
king  lay  to  my  charge?  The  king  is  good 
and  just;  I  have  claims  upon  his  gratitude, 
and  I  must  not  forget  what  I  owe  to  myself." 
"Well,  then,"  cried  Orange  indignantly,  and 
with  bitter  angui.sh,  "trust,  if  you  will,  to  this 
royal  gratitude  !  But  a  mournful  presentiment 
tells  me — and  may  Heaven  grant  that  I  am  de- 
ceived ! — that  you,  Egmont,  will  be  the  bridge 
by  which  the  Spaniards  will  pass  into  our 
country  to  destroy  it."  After  these  words  he 
drew  him  to  his  bosom,  ardently  clasping  him 
in  his  arms.     Long,  as  though  the  sight  was 
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to  serve  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  did  he 
keep  his  eyes  fixed  upon  him ;  the  tears  fell ; 
they  saw  each  other  no  more. 

The  very  next  day  the  Prince  of  Orange 
wrote  his  letter  of  resignation  to  the  regent, 
in  which  he  assured  her  of  his  perpetual  esteem 
and  once  again  entreated  her  to  put  the  best 
inter])retation  on  his  present  step.  He  then 
set  off  with  his  three  brothers  and  liis  whole 
family  for  his  own  town  of  Breda,  where  he 
remained  only  as  long  as  was  requisite  to 
arrange  some  private  affairs.  His  eldest  son,^ 
Prince  Philip  William,  was  left  behind  at  the 
University  of  Louvain,  where  he  thought  him 
sufficiently  secure  under  the  prote6lion  of  the 
privileges  of  Brabant  and  the  immvmities  of 
the  academy ;  an  imprudence  which,  if  it  was 
really  not  designed,  can  hardly  be  reconciled 
with  the  just  estimate  which  in  so  many  other 
(  ases  he  had  taken  of  the  characfter  of  his  ad- 
versary. In  Breda  the  heads  of  the  Calvinists 
once  more  consulted  him  whether  there  was 
still  hope  for  them  or  whether  all  was  irre- 
trievably lost.  "  He  had  before  advised  them," 
replied    the    prince,    "and    must    now  do    so 


again,  to  accede  to  the  Confession  of  Augs- 
bourg ;  then  they  might  rely  upon  aid  from 
Germany.  If  they  would  still  not  consent  to 
this,  they  must  raise  six  hundred  thousand 
florins,  or  more  if  they  could."  "The  first," 
they  answered,  "  was  at  variance  with  their 
convi6lion  and  their  conscience ;  but  means 
might  perhaps  l)e  found  to  raise  the  money  if 
he  would  only  let  them  know  for  what  purpose 
he  would  use  it.  "  No,"  cried  he,  with  the 
utmost  displeasure,  "if  I  must  tell  you  that  it 
is  all  over  with  the  use  of  it  !"  With  these 
words  he  immediately  broke  off  the  conference 
and  dismissed  the  deputies. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  was  reproached  with 
having  squandered  his  fortune  and  with  favor- 
ing the  innovations  on  account  of  his  debts ; 
but  he  asserted  that  he  still  enjoyed  sixty 
thousand  florins  yearly  rental.  Before  his  de- 
parture he  borrowed  twenty  thousand  florins 
from  the  states  of  Holland  on  the  mortgage 
of  some  manors.  Men  could  hardly  persuade 
themselves  that  he  would  have  succumbed  to 
necessity  so  entirely  and  without  an  effort  at 
resistance,  giving  up  all  his  hopes  and  schemes. 
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But  what  he  secretly  meditated  no  one  knew, 
no  one  had  read  in  his  heart.  Being  asked 
how  he  intended  to  condu6l  himself  towards 
the  King  of  Spain  :  "Quietly,"  was  his  an- 
swer, "  unless  he  touches  my  honor  or  my 
estates."  He  left  the  Netherlands  soon  after- 
wards, and  betook  himself  in  retirement  to 
the  town  of  Dillenburg  in  Nassau,  at  which 
place  he  was  born.  He  was  accompanied  to 
Germany  by  many  hundreds,  either  as  his  ser- 
vants or  as  volunteers,  and  was  soon  followed 
by  Counts  Hogstraten,  Kuilemberg  and  Ber- 
gen, who  preferred  to  share  a  voluntary  exile 
with  him  rather  than  recklessly  involve  them- 
selves in  an  uncertain  destiny.  In  his  de- 
parture the  nation  saw  the  flight  of  its  guardian 
angel ;    many  had    adored,   all    had    honored 


him.  With  him  the  last  stay  of  the  Protes- 
tants gave  way ;  they  however  had  greater 
hopes  from  this  man  in  exile  than  from  all  the 
others  together  who  remained  behind.  Even 
the  Roman  Catholics  could  not  witness  his 
departure  without  regret.  Them  also  had  he 
shielded  from  tyranny ;  he  had  not  unfre- 
quently  prote6led  them  against  the  oppression 
of  their  own  church,  and  he  had  rescued  many 
of  them  from  the  sanguinary  jealousy  of  their 
religious  opponents.  A  few  fanatics  among 
the  Calvinists,  who  were  off"ended  with  his 
proposal  of  an  alliance  with  their  brethren 
who  avowed  the  Confession  of  Augsbourg,  sol- 
emnized with  secret  thanksgivings  the  day  on 
which  the  enemy  left  them.      1567. 
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OON  after  taking 
leave  of  his 
friend,  the 
Prince  of 
Gaure  has- 
tened back 
to  Brussels  to 
receive  from 
the  regent 
the  reward  of 
his  firmness, 
and  there  in 
the  excite- 
ment of  the 
court  and  in  the  sunshine  of  his  good  fortune, 
to  dispel  the  light  cloud  which  the  earnest 
warnings  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  cast 
over  his  natural  gayety.  The  flight  of  the 
latter  now  left  him  in  possession  of  the  stage. 
He  had  now  no  longer  any  rival  in  the  repub- 
lic to  dim  his  glory.  With  redoubled  zeal  he 
wooed  the  transient  favor  of  the  court,  above 
which  he  ought  to  have  felt  himself  far  exalted. 
All  Brussels  must  participate  in  his  joy.  He 
gave  splendid  banquets  and  public  entertain- 
ments, at  which,  the  better  to  eradicate  all 
suspicion  from  his  mind,  the  regent  herself 
frequently  attended.  Not  content  with  having 
taken  the  required  oath,  he  outstripped  the 
most  devout  in  devotion  ;  outran  the  most 
zealous  in  zeal  to  extirpate  the  Protestant  faith 
and  to  reduce  by  force  of  arms  the  refradlory 
towns  of  Flanders.  He  declared  to  his  old 
friend,  Count  Hogstraten,  as  also  to  the  rest 
of  the  Gueux,  that  he  would  withdraw  from 
them  his  friendship  forever  if  they  hesitated 
any  longer  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  the 
church  and  reconcile  themselves  with  their 
king.     All  the  confidential  letters  which  had 


listened   to, 
which  they 


been  exchanged  between  him  and  them  were 
returned,  and  by  this  last  step  the  breach  be- 
tween them  was  made  public  and  irreparable. 
Egmont's  secession  and  the  flight  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  destroyed  the  last  hope  of  the  Pro- 
testants and  dissolved  the  whole  League  of  the 
Gueux.  Its  members  vied  with  each  other  in 
readiness — nay,  they  could  not  soon  enough 
abjure  the  covenant  and  take  the  new  oath 
proposed  to  them  by  the  government.  In  vain 
did  the  Protestant  merchants  exclaim  at  this 
breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  nobles ; 
their  weak  voice  was  no  longer 
and  all  the  sums  were  lost  with 
had  supplied  the  League. 

The  most  important  places  were  quickly 
reduced  and  garrisoned  ;  the  rebels  had  fled 
or  perished  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner ; 
in  the  provinces  no  prote6lor  was  left.  All 
yielded  to  the  fortune  of  the  regent,  and  her 
vi6lorious  army  was  advancing  against  Ant- 
werp. After  a  long  and  obstinate  contest, 
this  town  had  been  cleared  of  the  worst  rebels; 
Hermann  and  his  adherents  took  to  flight ;  the 
internal  storms  had  spent  their  rage.  The 
minds  of  the  people  became  gradually  com- 
posed, and,  no  longer  excited  at  will  by  every 
furious  fanatic,  began  to  listen  to  better  coun- 
sels. The  wealthier  citizens  earnestly  longed 
for  peace,  to  revive  commerce  and  trade, 
which  had  suffered  severely  from  the  long 
reign  of  anarchy.  The  dread  of  Alva's  ap- 
proach worked  wonders ;  in  order  to  prevent 
the  miseries  which  a  Spanish  army  would  in- 
flict upon  tlie  country,  the  people  hastened  to 
throw  themselves  on  the  gentler  mercies  of 
the  regent.  Of  their  own  accord  they  dis- 
patched plenipotentiaries  to  Brussels,  to  nego- 
tiate   for   a    treaty   and    to    hear   her   terms. 
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Agreeably  as  the  regent  was  surprised  by  this 
vohintary  step,  she  did  not  allow  herself  to  be 
hurried  away  by  her  joy.  She  declared  that 
she  neither  could  nor  would  listen  to  any  over- 
tures or  representations  until  the  town  had 
received  a  garrison.  Even  this  was  no  longer 
opposed,  and  Count  Mansfeld  marched  in,  the 
day  after,  with  sixteen  squadrons  in  battle 
array.  A  solemn  treaty  was  now  made  be- 
tween the  town  and  duchess,  by  which  the 
former  bound  itself  to  prohibit  the  Calvinistic 
form  of  worship,  to  banish  all  preachers  of 
that  persuasion,  to  restore  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  to  its  former  dignity,  to  decorate  the 
despoiled  churches  with  their  former  orna- 
ments, to  administer  the  old  edi6ls  as  before, 
to  take  the  new  oath  which  the  other  towns 
had  sworn  to,  and  lastly,  to  deliver  into  the 
hands  of  justice  all  who  had  been  guilty  of 
treason,  in  bearing  arms  or  taking  part  in  the 
desecration  of  the  churches.  On  the  other 
hand  the  regent  pledged  herself  to  forget  all 
that  had  passed,  and  even  to  intercede  for  the 
offenders  with  the  king.  All  those  who  being 
dubious  of  obtaining  pardon  preferred  banish- 
ment, were  to  be  allowed  a  month  to  convert 
their  property  into  money  and  place  them- 
selves in  safety.  From  this  grace  none  were 
to  be  excluded  but  such  as  had  been  guilty  of 
a  capital  offence,  and  who  were  excepted  by 
the  previous  article.  Immediately  upon  the 
conclusion  of  this  treaty,  all  Calvinist  and 
Lutheran  preachers  in  Antwerp  and  the  ad- 
joining territory  were  warned  by  the  herald 
to  quit  the  country  within  twenty-four  hours. 
All  the  streets  and  gates  were  now  thronged 
with  fugitives,  who  for  the  honor  of  their 
God  abandoned  what  was  dearest  to  them, 
and  sought  a  more  peaceful  home  for  their 
persecuted  faith.  Here  husbands  were  taking 
an  eternal  farewell  of  their  wives,  fathers  of_ 
their  children  ;  there  whole  families  were  pre- 
paring to  depart.  All  Antwerp  resembled  a 
house  of  mourning ;  wherever  the  eye  turned 
some  affe6ting  spe6lacle  of  painful  separation 
presented  itself.  A  seal  was  set  on  the  doors 
of  the  Protestant  churches ;  the  whole  worship 
seemed  to  be  extindl.  The  loth  of  April 
(1567)  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  de- 
parture of  the  preachers.  In  the  town-hall, 
where  they  appeared  for  the  last  time  to  take 
leave  of  the  magistrate,  they  could  not  com- 
mand their  grief;  but  broke  forth  into  bitter 
reproaches.  They  had  been  sacrificed,  they 
exclaimed,  they  had  been  shamefully  betrayed. 
But  a  time  would  come  when  Antwerp  would 


pay  dearly  enough  for  this  baseness.  Still 
more  bitter  were  the  complaints  of  the  Luth- 
eran clergy,  whom  the  magistrate  himself  had 
!  invited  into  the  country  to  preach  against  the 
Calvinists.  Under  the  delusive  representation 
that  the  king  was  not  unfavorable  to  their  re- 
ligion, they  had  been  seduced  into  a  combina- 
tion against  the  Calvinists ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
latter  had  been,  by  their  co-operation,  brought 
under  subje<ftion,  and  their  own  services  were 
no  longer  required,  they  were  left  to  bewail 
their  folly,  which  had  involved  themselves  and 
their  enemies  in  common  ruin. 

A  few  days  afterwards  the  regent  entered 
Antwerp  in  triumph,  accompanied  by  a  thou- 
sand Walloon  horse,  the  Knights  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  all  the  governors  and  coun- 
sellors, a  number  of  municipal  officers  and  her 
whole  court.  Her  first  visit  was  to  the  cathe- 
dral, which  still  bore  lamentable  traces  of  the 
violence  of  the  Iconoclasts,  and  drew  from  her 
many  and  bitter  tears.  Immediately  after- 
wards four  of  the  rebels,  who  had  been  over- 
taken in  their  flight,  were  brought  in  and 
executed  in  the  public  market-place.  All  the 
children  who  had  been  baptized  after  the 
Protestant  rites  were  rebaptized  by  Roman 
Catholic  priests ;  all  the  schools  of  heretics 
were  closed,  and  their  churches  levelled  to  the 
ground.  Nearly  all  the  towns  in  the  Nether- 
lands followed  the  example  of  Antwerp  and 
banished  the  Protestant  preachers.  By  the 
end  of  April  the  Roman  Catholic  churches 
were  repaired  and  embellished  more  splendidly 
than  ever,  while  all  the  Protestant  places  of 
worship  were  pulled  down,  and  every  vestige 
of  the  proscribed  belief  obliterated  in  the 
seventeen  provinces.  The  populace,  whose 
sympathies  are  generally  with  the  successful 
party,  was  now  as  a6tive  in  accelerating  the 
ruin  of  the  unfortunate,  as  a  short  time  before 
it  had  been  furiously  zealous  in  its  cause ;  in 
Ghent  a  large  and  beautiful  church  which  the 
Calvinists  had  ere6led  was  attacked,  and  in  less 
than  an  hour  had  wholly  disappeared.  From 
the  beams  of  the  roofless  churches  gibbets 
were  ere<5led  for  those  who  had  profaned  the 
san6luaries  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  The 
places  of  execution  were  filled  with  corpses, 
the  prisons  with  condemned  vi6tmis,  the  high 
roads  with  fugitives.  Innumerable  were  the 
vi6lims  of  this  year  of  murder ;  in  the  smallest 
towns  fifty  at  least,  in  several  of  the  larger  as 
many  as  three  hundred,  were  put  to  death, 
while  no  account  was  kept  of  the  numbers  in 
the  open  country  who  fell  into  the  hands  of 
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the  provost- marshal  and  were  immediately 
strung  up  as  miscreants,  without  trial  and  witli- 
out  mercy. 

The  regent  was  still  in  Antwerp  when 
ambassadors  })resented  themselves  from  the 
Electors  of  Brandenburg.  Saxony,  Hesse, 
Wiirtemberg  and  Baden,  to  intercede  for  their 
fugitive  brethren  in  the  faith.  The  expelled 
preachers  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  had 
claimed  the  rights  assured  to  them  by  the  reli- 
gious peace  of  the  Germans,  in  which  Brabant, 
as  part  of  the  empire,  participated,  and  had 
thrown  themselves  on  the  prote6lion  of  those 
princes.  The  arrival  of  the  foreign  ministers 
alarmed  the  regent,  and  she  vainly  endea- 
vored to  prevent  their  entrance  into  Antwerp; 
under  the  guise,  however,  of  showing  them 
marks  of  honor,  she  continued  to  keep  them 
closely  watched  lest  they  should  encourage  the 
malcontents  in  any  attempts  against  the  peace 
of  the  town.  From  the  high  tone  which  they 
most  unseasonably  adopted  towards  the  regent, 
it  might  almost  be  inferred  that  they  were 
little  in  earnest  in  their  demand.  "  It  was 
but  reasonable,"  they  said,  "that  the  Confes- 
sion of  Augsburg,  as  the  only  one  which  met 
the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  should  be  the  ruling 
faith  in  the  Netherlands;  but  to  persecute  it 
by  such  cruel  edi6ls  as  were  in  force  was  posi- 
tively unnatural  and  could  not  be  allowed. 
They  therefore  required  of  the  regent,  in  the 
name  of  religion,  not  to  treat  the  people  in- 
trusted to  her  rule  with  such  severity."  She 
replied  through  the  Count  of  Staremberg,  her 
minister  for  German  affairs,  that  such  an  exor- 
dium deserved  no  answer  at  all.  From  the 
sympathy  which  the  German  princes  had 
shown  for  the  Belgian  fugitives,  it  was  clear 
that  they  gave  less  credit  to  the  letters  of  the 
king,  in  explanation  of  his  measures,  than  to 
the  reports  of  a  few  worthless  wretches  who, 
in  the  desecrated  churches,  had  left  behind 
them  a  worthier  memorial  of  their  a6ls  and 
chara6lers.  It  would  far  more  become  them 
to  leave  to  the  King  of  Spain  the  care  of  his 
own  subje6ts,  and  abandon  the  attempt  to 
foster  a  spirit  of  rebellion  in  foreign  countries 
from  which  they  would  reap  neither  honor  nor 
profit.  The  ambassadors  left  Antwerp  in  a 
few  days  without  having  effe6led  anything. 
The  Saxon  minister,  indeed,  in  a  j^rivate  in- 
terview with  the  regent,  even  assured  her  that 
his  master  had  most  reluctantly  taken  this 
step. 

The  German  ambassadors   had  not  quitted 
Antwerp  when  intelligence  from  Holland  com- 


pleted the  triumph  of  the  regent.  From  fear 
of  Count  Megen  Count  Brcderode  had  de- 
serted his  town  of  Viane,  and  with  the  aid  of 
the  Protestant  inhabitants  had  succeeded  in 
throwing  himself  into  Amsterdam,  where  his 
arrival  caused  great  alarm  to  the  city  magis- 
trate, who  had  previously  found  difficulty  in 
preventing  a  revolt,  while  it  revived  the  cour- 
age of  the  Protestants.  Here  Brederode's 
j  adherents  increased  daily,  and  many  noblemen 
!  flocked  to  him  from  Utrecht,  Friesland  and 
Groningen,  whence  the  vi(5lorious  arms  of 
Megen  and  Aremberg  had  driven  them.  Un- 
der various  disguises  they  found  means  to 
steal  into  the  city,  where  they  gathered  round 
Brederode  and  served  him  as  a  strong  body- 
guard. The  regent,  apprehensive  of  a  new 
outbreak,  sent  one  of  her  private  secretaries, 
Jacob  de  la  Torre,  to  the  Council  of  Amster- 
dam, and  ordered  them  to  get  rid  of  Count 
Brederode  on  any  terms  and  at  any  risk. 
Neither  the  magistrate  nor  De  la  Torre  him- 
self, who  visited  Brederode  in  person  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  the  will  of  the  duchess, 
could  prevail  upon  him  to  depart.  The  sec- 
retary was  even  surprised  in  his  own  chamber 
by  a  party  of  Brederode's  followers  and  de- 
prived of  all  his  papers,  and  would,  perhaps, 
have  lost  his  life  also  if  he  had  not  contrived 
to  make  his  escape.  Brederode  remained  in 
Amsterdam  a  full  month  after  this  occurrence, 
a  powerless  idol  of  the  Protestants  and  an  op- 
pressive burden  to  the  Roman  Catholics; 
while  his  fine  army,  which  he  had  left  in 
Viane,  reinforced  by  many  fugitives  from  the 
southern  provinces,  gave  Count  Megen  enough 
to  do  without  attempting  to  harass  the  Prot- 
estants in  their  flight.  At  last  Brederode  re- 
solved to  follow  the  example  of  Orange  and, 
yielding  to  necessity,  abandon  a  desperate 
cause.  He  informed  the  town  council  that  he 
was  willing  to  leave  Amsterdam,  if  they  would 
enable  him  to  do  so  by  furnishing  him  with 
the  pecuniary  means.  Glad  to  get  quit  of 
him,  they  hastened  to  borrow  the  money  on 
the  security  of  the  town  council.  Brederode 
quitted  Amsterdam  the  same  night  and  was 
conveyed  in  a  gunboat  as  far  as  Vlie,  from 
whence  he  fortunately  escaped  to  Embden. 
Fate  treated  him  more  mildly  than  the  ma- 
jority of  those  he  had  implicated  in  his  fool- 
hardy enterprise;  he  died  the  year  after,  1568, 
at  one  of  his  castles  in  Germany,  from  the 
efifedls  of  drinking,  by  which  he  sought  ulti- 
mately to  drown  his  grief  and  disappointments. 
His  widow,   Countess  of  Moers  in  her  own 
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right,  was  remarried  to  the  Prince  Palatine, 
Frederick  III.  The  Protestant  cause  lost  but 
little  by  his  demise;  as  the  work  which  he 
had  commenced  bad  not  been  kept  alive  by 
him,  so  it  did  not  die  with  him. 

The  little  army,  which  in  his  disgraceful 
flight  he  had  deserted,  was  bold  and  valiant, 
and  had  a  few  resolute  leaders.  It  disbanded, 
indeed,  as  soon  as  he  to  whom  it  looked  for 
pay  had  fled ;  but  hunger  and  courage  kept 
its  parts  together  some  time  longer.  One 
body,  under  the  command  of  Dietrich  of 
Battenburg,  marched  to  Amsterdam  in  the 
hope  of  carrying  that  town  ;  but  Count  Megen 
hastened  with  thirteen  companies  of  excellent 
troops  to  its  relief,  and  compelled  the  rebels 
to  give  up  the  attempt.  Contenting  them- 
selves with  plundering  the  neighboring  clois- 
ters, among  which  the  abbey  of  Egmont  in 
particular  was  hardly  dealt  with,  they  turned 
off  towards  Waaterland,  where  they  hoped  the 
numerous  swamps  would  prote6l  them  from 
pursuit.  But  thither  Count  Megen  followed 
them,  and  compelled  them,  in  all  haste,  to 
seek  safety  in  the  Zuyderzee.  The  brothers 
Van  Battenburg  and  two  Friesan  nobles, 
Beima  and  Galama,  with  a  hundred  and 
twenty  men  and  the  booty  they  had  taken  from 
the  monasteries,  embarked  near  the  town  of 
Hoorne,  intending  to  cross  to  Friesland,  but, 
through  the  treachery  of  the  steersman,  who 
ran  the  vessel  on  a  sandbank  near  Harlingen. 
they  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  of  Aremberg's 
captains,  who  took  them  all  prisoners.  The 
Count  of  Aremberg  immediately  pronounced 
sentence  upon  all  the  captives  of  plebian  rank, 
but  sent  his  noble  prisoners  to  the  regent,  who 
caused  seven  of  them  to  be  beheaded.  Seven 
others  of  the  most  noble,  includmg  the  brothers 
Van  Battenburg  and  some  Frieslanders,  all  in 
the  bloom  of  youth,  were  reserved  for  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  to  enable  him  to  signalize  the 
commencement  of  his  administration  by  a 
deed  which  was  in  every  way  worthy  of  him. 
The  troops  in  four  other  vessels  which  set  sail 
from  Medemblick,  and  were  pursued  by  Count 
Megen  in  small  boats,  were  more  successful. 
A  contrary  wind  had  forced  them  out  of  their 
course  and  driven  them  ashore  on  the  coast  of 
Gueldres,  where  they  all  got  safe  to  land ; 
crossing  the  Rhine  near  Heusen,  they  fortu- 
nately escaped  into  Cleves,  where  they  tore 
their  flags  in  pieces  and  dispersed.  In  North 
Holland  Count  Megen  overtook  some  squad- 
rons who  had  lingered  too  long  in  plundering 
the    cloisters    and    completely    overpowered 


them.  He  afterwards  formed  a  jun6lion  with 
Noircarmes  and  garrisoned  Amsterdam.  The 
Duke  Erich  of  Brunswick  also  surprised  three 
companies,  the  last  remains  of  the  army  of  the 
Gueux,  near  Viane,  where  they  were  endea- 
voring to  take  a  battery,  routed  them  and 
captured  their  leader  Rennesse,  who  was 
shortly  afterwards  beheaded  at  the  castle  of 
Freudenburg  in  Utrecht.  Subsequently,  when 
Duke  Erich  entered  Viane,  he  found  nothing 
but  deserted  streets,  the  inhabitants  having 
left  it  with  the  garrison  on  the  first  alarm. 
He  immediately  razed  the  fortifications  and 
reduced  this  arsenal  of  the  Gueux  to  ai)  open 
town  without  defences.  All  the  originators 
of  the  League  were  now  dispersed ;  Brederode 
and  Louis  of  Nassau  had  fled  to  Germany,  and 
Counts  Hogstraten,  Bergen  and  Kuilemberg 
had  followed  their  example,  Mansfeld  had 
seceded,  the  brothers  Van  Battenburg  awaited 
in  prison  an  ignominious  fate,  while  Thoulouse 
alone  had  found  an  honorable  death  on  the 
field  of  battle.  Those  of  the  confederates  who 
had  escaped  the  sword  of  the  enemy  and  the 
axe  of  the  executioner  had  saved  nothing  but 
their  lives,  and  thus  the  title  which  they  had 
assumed  for  show  became  at  last  a  terrible 
reality. 

Such  was  the  inglorious  end  of  the  noble 
League,  which  in  its  beginning  awakened  such 
fair  hopes  and  promised  to  become  a  powerful 
prote6lion  against  oppression.  Unanimity 
was  its  strength  ;  distrust  and  internal  dissen- 
sion its  ruin.  It  brought  to  light  and  de- 
veloped many  rare  and  beautiful  virtues;  but 
it  wanted  the  most  indispensable  of  all — pru- 
dence and  moderation,  without  which  any 
undertaking  must  miscarry  and  all  the  fruits 
of  the  most  laborious  industry  perish.  If  its 
obje6ls  had  been  as  pure  as  it  pretended,  or 
even  had  they  remained  as  pure  as  they  really 
were  at  its  first  establishment,  it  might  have 
defied  the  unfortunate  combination  of  circum- 
stances which  prematurely  overwhelmed  it ; 
and  even  if  unsuccessful  it  would  still  have 
deserved  an  honorable  mention  in  history. 
But  it  is  too  evident  that  the  confederate 
nobles,  whether  dire6lly  or  indire6tly,  took  a 
greater  share  in  the  frantic  excesses  of  the 
Iconoclasts  than  comported  with  the  dignity 
and  blamelessness  of  their  confederation  ;  and 
many  among  them  openly  exchanged  their 
own  good  cause  for  the  mad  enterprise  of 
these  worthless  vagabonds.  The  restri6lion 
of  the  Inquisition  and  the  mitigation  of  the 
cruel  inhumanity  of  the  edi6ls  must  be  laid  to 
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the  credit  of  the  League;  but  this  transient  re- 
lief was  dearly  purchased  at  the  cost  of  so  many 
of  the  best  and  bravest  citizens,  who  either  lost 
their  lives  in  the  field,  or  in  exile  carried  their 
wealth  and  industry  to  another  quarter  of  the 
world ;  and  of  the  presence  of  Alva  and  the 
Spanish  arms  many,  too,  of  its  peaceable  citi- 
zens who,  without  its  dangerous  temptations, 
would  never  have  been  seduced  from  the  ranks 
of  peace  and  order,  were  beguiled  by  the  hope 
of  success  into  the  most  culpable  enterprises, 
and  by  their  failure  plunged  into  ruin  and 
misery.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
League  atoned  in  some  measure  for  these 
wrongs  by  positive  benefits.  It  brought  to- 
gether and  emboldened  many  whom  a  selfish 
pusillanimity  kept  asunder  and  ina6tive;  it 
diffused  a  salutary  public  spirit  among  the 
Belgian  people,  which  the  oppression  of  the 
government  had  almost  entirely  extinguished, 
and  gave  unanimity  and  a  common  voice  to  the 
scattered  members  of  the  nation,  the  absence 
of  which  alone  makes  despots  bold.  The 
attempt,  indeed,  failed,  and  the  knots,  too 
carelessly  tied,  were  quickly  unloosed;  but  it 
was  through  such  failures  that  the  nation  was 
eventually  to  attain  to  a  firm  and  lasting 
union,  which  should  bid  defiance  to  change. 


The  total  destru6lion  of  the  Geusen  army 
quickly  brought  the  Dutch  towns  also  back  to 
their  obedience,  and  in  the  provinces  there 
remained  not  a  single  place  which  had  not 
submitted  to  the  regent ;  but  the  increasing 
emigration,  both  of  the  natives  and  the  foreign 
residents,  threatened  the  country  with  depopu- 
lation. In  Amsterdam  the  crowd  of  fugitives 
was  so  great  that  vessels  were  wanting  to  con- 
vey them  across  the  North  Sea  and  the  Zuy- 
derzee,  and  that  flourishing  emporium  beheld 
with  dismay  the  approaching  downfall  of  its 
prosperity.  Alarmed  at  this  general  flight,  the 
regent  hastened  to  write  letters  to  all  the  towns 
to  encourage  the  citizens  to  remain,  and  by 
fair  promises  to  revive  a  hope  of  better  and 
milder  measures.  In  the  king's  name  she 
promised  to  all  who  would  freely  swear  to 
obey  the  state  and  the  church  complete  in- 
demnity, and  by  public  proclamation  invited 
the  fugitives  to  trust  to  the  royal  clemency 
and  return  to  their  homes.  She  engaged  also 
to  relieve  the  nation  from  the  dreaded  presence 
of  a  Spanish  army,  even  if  it  were  already  on 
the  frontiers ;  nay,  she  went  so  far  as  to  drop 
hints  that,  if  necessary,  means  might  be  found 
to  prevent  it  by  force  from  entering  the  prov- 
inces, as  she  was  fully  determined  not  to  re- 
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linquish  to  another  the  glory  of  a  peace  which 
it  had  cost  her  so  much  labor  to  effedl.  Few, 
however,  returned  in  reliance  upon  her  word, 
and  these  few  had  cause  to  repent  it  in  the 
sequel ;  many  thousands  had  already  quitted 
the  country,  and  several  thousands  more 
quickly  followed  them.  Germany  and  Eng- 
land were  filled  with  Flemish  emigrants,  who, 
wherever  they  settled,  retained  their  usages 
and  manners  and  even  their  costume,  un- 
willing to  come  to  the  painful  conclusion  that 
they  should  never  again  see  their  native  land, 
and  to  give  up  all  hopes  of  return.  Few 
carried  with  them  any  remains  of  their  former 
affluence ;  the  greater  portion  had  to  beg  their 
way,  and  bestowed  on  their  adopted  country 
nothing  but  industrious  skill  and  honest  citi- 
zens. 

And  now  the  regent  hastened  to  report  to 
the  king  tidings  such  as  during  her  whole 
administration  she  had  never  before  been  able 
to  gratify  him  with.  She  announced  to  him 
that  she  had  succeeded  in  restoring  quiet 
throughout  the  provinces,  and  that  she  thought 
herself  strong  enough  to  maintain  it.  The 
se6ls  were  extirpated,  and  the  Roman  Ctaholic 
worship  re-established  in  all  its  former  splen- 
dor ;  the  rebels  had  either  already  met  with  or 
were  awaiting  in  prison  the  punishment  they 
deserved  ;  the  towns  were  secured  by  adequate 
garrisons.  There  was,  therefore,  no  necessity 
for  sending  Spanish  troops  into  the  Nether- 
lands, and  nothing  to  justify  their  entrance. 
Their  arrival  would  tend  to  destroy  the  exist- 


ing repose,  which  it  had  cost  so  much  to  estab- 
lish, would  check  the  much  desired  revival  of 
commerce  and  trade,  and,  while  it  would  in- 
volve the  country  in  new  expenses,  would  at 
the  same  time  deprive  them  of  the  only  means 
of  supporting  them.  The  mere  rumor  of  the 
approach  of  a  Spanish  army  had  stripped  tlie 
country  of  many  thousands  of  its  most  valu- 
able citizens;  its  adlual  appearance  would 
reduce  it  to  a  desert.  As  there  was  no  longer 
any  enemy  to  subdue  or  rebellion  to  suppress, 
the  people  would  see  no  motive  for  the  march 
of  this  army  but  punishment  and  revenge; 
and,  under  this  supposition,  its  arrival  would 
neither  be  welcomed  nor  honored.  No  longer 
excused  by  necessity,  this  violent  expedient 
would  assume  the  odious  aspe6l  of  oppression, 
would  exasperate  the  national  mind  afresh, 
drive  the  Protestants  to  desperation  and  arm 
their  brethren  in  other  countries  in  their  de- 
fence. The  regent,  she  said,  had  in  the  king's 
name  promised  the  nation  it  should  be  relieved 
from  this  foreign  army,  and  to  this  stipulation 
she  was  principally  indebted  for  the  present 
peace;  she  could  not,  therefore,  guarantee  its 
long  continuance  if  her  pledge  was  not  faith- 
fully fulfilled.  The  Netherlands  would  re- 
ceive him  as  their  sovereign  the  king,  with 
every  mark  of  attachment  and  veneration; 
but  he  must  come  as  a  father  to  bless,  not  as  a 
despot  to  chastise,  them.  Let  him  come  to 
enjoy  the  peace  which  she  had  bestowed  on 
the  country,  but  not  to  destroy  it  afresh. 
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ALVA'S  ARMAMENT  AND   EXPEDITION   TO   THE 

NETHERLANDS. 


U  T  it  was 
otherwise  de- 
termined in 
the  council  at 
Madrid.  The 
minister  Gran- 
vella,  who, 
even  while  ab- 
sent himself, 
ruled  the  Span- 
ish cabinet  by 
his  adherents ; 
the  Cardinal 
Grand  Inquis- 
itor Spinosa 
and  the  Duke 
of  Alva,  sway- 
ed respecSlively 
by  hatred,  a 
spirit  of  persecution,  or  private  interest,  had 
outvoted  the  milder  councils  of  the  Prince 
Ruy  Gomes  of  Eboli,  the  Count  of  Feria  and 
the  king's  confessor  Fresneda.  The  insurrec- 
tion, it  was  urged  by  the  former,  was  indeed 
quelled  for  the  present,  but  only  because  the 
rebels  were  awed  by  the  rumor  of  the  king's 
armed  approach ;  it  was  to  fear  of  punishment 
alone,  and  not  to  sorrow  for  their  crime,  that 
the  present  calm  was  to  be  ascribed,  and  it 
would  soon  again  be  broken  if  that  feeling 
were  allowed  to  subside.  In  fa6l  the  offences 
of  the  people  fairly  afforded  the  king  the  op- 
portunity he  had  so  long  desired — of  carrying 
out  his  despotic  views  with  an  appearance  of 
justice.  The  peaceable  settlement  for  which 
the  regent  took  credit  to  herself  was  very  far 
from  according  with  his  wishes,  which  sought 


rather  for  a  legitimate  pretext  to  deprive  the 
provinces  of  their  privileges,  which  were  so 
obnoxious  to  his  despotic  temper. 

With  an  impenetrable  dissimulation,  Philip 
had  hitherto  fostered  the  general  delusion  that 
he  was  about  to  visit  the  provinces  in  person, 
while  all  along  nothing  could  have  been  more 
remote  from  his  real  intentions.  Travelling 
at  any  time  ill-suited  the  methodical  regularity 
of  his  life,  which  moved  with  the  precision  of 
clockwork ;  and  his  narrow  and  sluggish  intel- 
le6t  was  oppressed  by  the  variety  and  multi- 
tude of  obje6ls  with  which  new  scenes  crowded 
it.  The  difficulties  and  dangers  which  would 
attend  a  journey  to  the  Netherlands  must, 
therefore,  have  been  peculiarly  alarming  to 
his  natural  timidity  and  love  of  ease.  Why 
should  he,  who  in  all  that  he  did  was  accus- 
tomed to  consider  himself  alone,  and  to  make 
men  accommodate  themselves  to  his  princi- 
ples, not  his  principles  to  men,  undertake  so 
perilous  an  expedition,  when  he  could  see 
neither  the  advantage  nor  necessity  of  it? 
Moreover,  as  it  had  ever  been  to  him  an  utter 
impossibility  to  separate,  even  for  a  moment, 
his  person  from  his  royal  dignity,  which  no 
prince  ever  guarded  so  tenaciously  and  pedan- 
tically as  himself,  so  the  magnificence  and 
ceremony,  which  in  his  mind  were  inseparably 
connedled  with  such  a  journey,  and  the  ex- 
penses which,  on  this  account,  it  would  neces- 
sarily occasion,  were  of  themselves  sufficient 
motives  to  account  for  his  indisposition  to  it, 
without  its  being  at  all  requisite  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  the  influence  of  his  favorite,  Ruy  Gomes, 
who  is  said  to  have  desired  to  separate  his 
rival,  the  Duke  of  Alva,  from  the  king.     Lit- 
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tic,  however,  as  he  seriously  intended  this 
journey,  he  still  deemed  it  advisable  to  keep 
up  the  expectation  of  it,  as  well  with  a  view 
of  sustaining  the  courage  of  the  loyal  as  of 
preventing  a  dangerous  combination  of  the 
disaffected  and  stopping  the  further  progress 
of  the  rebels. 

In  order  to  carry  on  the  deception  as  long 
as  possible,  Philip  made  extensive  preparations 
for  his  departure,  and  neglected  nothing  which 
could  be  required  for  such  an  event.  He 
ordered  ships  to  be  fitted  out,  appointed  the 
officers  and  others  to  attend  him.  To  allay 
the  suspicion  such  warlike  preparations  might 
excite  in  all  foreign  courts,  they  were  informed 
through  his  ambassadors  of  his  real  design. 
He  applied  to  the  King  of  France  for  a  pas- 
sage for  himself  and  attendants  through  that 
kingdom,  and  consulted  the  Duke  of  Savoy  as 
to  the  preferable  route.  He  caused  a  list  to 
be  drawn  up  of  all  the  towns  and  fortified 
places  that  lay  in  his  march,  and  directed  all 
the  intermediate  distances  to  be  accurately  laid 
down.  Orders  were  issued  for  taking  a  map 
and  survey  of  the  whole  extent  of  country 
between  Savoy  and  Burgundy,  the  duke  being 
requested  to  furnish  the  requisite  surveyors 
and  scientific  officers.  To  such  lengths  was 
the  deception  carried  that  the  regent  was  com- 
manded to  hold  eight  vessels,  at  least,  in 
readiness  off  Zealand,  and  to  dispatch  them 
to  meet  the  king  the  instant  she  heard  of  his 
having  sailed  from  Spain  ;  and  these  ships  she 
actually  got  ready,  and  caused  prayers  to  be 
offered  up  in  all  the  churches  for  the  king's 
safety  during  the  voyage,  though  in  secret 
many  persons  did  not  scruple  to  remark  that 
in  his  chamber  at  Madrid  his  majesty  would 
not  have  much  cause  to  dread  the  storms  at 
sea.  Philip  played  his  part  with  such  masterly 
skill,  that  the  Belgian  ambassadors  in  Madrid, 
Lords  Bergen  and  Montigny,  who  at  first  had 
disbelieved  in  the  sincerity  of  his  pretended 
journey,  began  at  last  to  be  alarmed,  and  in- 
feCted  their  friends  in  Brussels  with  similar 
apprehensions.  An  attack  of  tertian  ague, 
which  about  this  time  the  king  suffered  or 
perhaps  feigned  in  Segovia,  afforded  a  plausi- 
ble pretence  for  postponing  his  journey,  while, 
meantime,  the  preparations  for  it  were  carried 
on  with  the  utmost  activity.  At  last,  when 
the  urgent  and  repeated  solicitations  of  his 
sister  compelled  him  to  make  a  definite  ex- 
planation of  his  plans,  he  gave  orders  that  the 
Duke  of  Alva  should  set  out  forthwith  with  an 
army,  both  to  clear  the  way  before  him  of 


rebels  and  to  enhance  the  splendor  of  his  own 
royal  arrival.  He  did  not  yet  venture  to 
throw  off  the  mask  and  announce  the  duke  as 
his  substitute.  He  had  but  too  much  reason 
to  fear  that  the  submission  which  his  Flemish 
nobles  would  cheerfully  yield  to  their  sover- 
eign, would  be  refused  to  one  of  his  servants, 
whose  cruel  character  was  well  known,  and 
who,  moreover,  was  detested  as  a  foreigner 
and  the  enemy  of  their  constitution.  And, 
in  faCt,  the  universal  belief  that  the  king  was 
soon  to  follow,  which  long  survived  Alva's 
entrance  into  the  country,  restrained  the  out- 
break of  disturbances  which  otherwise  wojuld 
assuredly  have  been  caused  by  the  cruelties 
which  marked  the  very  opening  of  the  duke's 
government. 

The  clergy  of  Spain,  and  especially  the  In- 
quisition, contributed  richly  towards  the  ex- 
penses of  this  expedition  as  to  a  holy  war. 
Througliout  Si)ain  the  enlisting  was  carried  on 
with  the  utmost  zeal.  The  viceroys  and  gov- 
ernors of  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Naples  and  Milan, 
received  orders  to  seleCt  the  best  of  their 
Italian  and  Spanish  troops  in  the  garrisons 
and  dispatch  them  to  the  general  rendezvous 
in  the  Genoese  territory,  where  the  Duke  of 
Alva  would  exchange  them  for  the  Spanish 
recruits  which  he  should  bring  with  him.  At 
the  same  time  the  regent  was  commanded  to 
hold  in  readiness  a  few  more  regiments  of  Ger- 
man infantry  in  Luxembourg,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Counts  Eberstein,  Schaumburg 
and  Lodrona,  and  also  some  squadrons  of 
light  cavalry  in  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  to 
reinforce  the  Spanish  general  immediately  on 
his  entrance  into  the  provinces.  The  Count 
of  Barlaimont  Avas  commissioned  to  furnish  the 
necessary  provision  for  the  armament,  and  a 
sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  gold  florins  was 
remitted  to  the  regent,  to  enable  her  to  meet 
these  expenses  and  to  maintain  her  own 
troops. 

The  French  court,  however,  under  pretence 
of  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
Huguenots,  had  refused  to  allow  the  Spanish 
army  to  pass  through  France.  Philip  applied 
to  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  and  Lorraine,  who  were 
too  dependent  upon  him  to  refuse  his  request. 
The  former  merely  stipulated  that  he  should 
be  allowed  to  maintain  two  thousand  infantry 
and  a  squadron  of  horse  at  the  king's  expense, 
in  order  to  proteCt  his  country  from  the  in- 
juries to  which  it  might  otherwise  be  exposed 
from  the  passage  of  the  Spanish  army.  At 
i  the  same   time  he   undertook  to  provide  the 
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necessary  supplies  for  its  maintenance  during 
the  transit. 

The  rumor  of  this  arrangement  roused  the 
Huguenots,  the  Genevese,  the  Swiss  and  the 
Grisons.  The  Prince  of  Conde  and  the  Ad- 
miral Coligny  entreated  Charles  IX.  not  to 
negle6t  so  favorable  a  moment  of  mfli6ling  a 
deadly  blow  on  the  hereditary  foe  of  France. 
With  the  aid  of  the  Swiss,  the  Genevese  and 
his  own  Protestant  subje(5ls,  it  would,  they 
alleged,  be  an  easy  matter  to  destroy  the 
flower  of  the  Spanish  troops  in  the  narrow 
passes  of  the  Alpine  mountains ;  and  they 
promised  to  support  him  in  this  undertaking 
with  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  Huguenots. 
This  advice,  however,  whose  dangerous  obje6l 
was  not  easily  to  be  mistaken,  was  plausibly 


declined  by  Charles  IX.,  who  assured  them 
that  he  was  both  able  and  anxious  to  provide 
for  the  security  of  his  kingdom.  He  hastily 
dispatched  tr«ops  to  cover  the  French  fron- 
tiers ;  and  the  republics  of  Geneva,  Bern, 
Zurich  and  the  Grisons  followed  his  example, 
all  ready  to  offer  a  determined  opposition  to 
the  dreaded  enemy  of  their  religion  and  their 
liberty. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  1567,  the  Duke  of  Alva 
set  sail  from  Carthagena  with  thirty  galleys, 
which  had  been  furnished  by  Andrew  Doria 
and  the  Duke  Cosmo  of  Florence,  and  within 
eight  days  landed  at  Genoa,  where  the  four 
regiments  were  waiting  to  join  him.  But  a 
tertian  ague,  with  which  he  was  seized  shortly 
after  his  arrival,  compelled  him  to  remain  for 
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some  days  ina6live  in  Lombardy — a  delay  of 
which  the  neighboring  powers  availed  them- 
selves to  prepare  for  defence.  As  soon  as  the 
duke  recovered,  he  held  at  Asti,  in  Montferrat, 
a  review  of  all  his  troops,  who  were  more  for- 
midable by  their  valor  than  by  their  numbers, 
since  cavalry  and  infantry  together  did  not 
amount  to  much  above  ten  thousand  men.  In 
his  long  and  perilous  march  he  did  not  wish 
to  encumber  himself  with  useless  supernumer- 
aries, which  would  only  impede  his  progress 
and  increase  the  difficulty  of  supporting  his 
army.  These  ten  thousand  veterans  were  to 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  greater  army,  which, 
according  as  circumstances  and  occasion  might 
require,  he  could  easily  assemble  in  the  Neth- 
erlands themselves. 

This  army,  however,  was  as  seledl  as  it  was 
small.  It  consisted  of  the  remains  of  those 
vi6torious  legions  at  whose  head  Charles  V. 
had  made  Europe  tremble ;  sanguinary,  in- 
domitable bands,  in  whose  battalions  the  firm- 
ness of  the  old  Macedonian  phalanx  lived 
again ;  rapid  in  their  evolutions  from  long 
pra(Stice,  hardy  and  enduring,  proud  of  their 
leader's  success,  and  confident  from  past  vic- 
tories, i'ormidable  by  their  licentiousness,  but 
still  more  so  by  their  discipline  ;  let  loose  with 
all  the  passions  of  a  warmer  climate  upon  a 
rich  and  peaceful  country,  and  inexorable  to- 
wards an  enemy  whom  the  church  had  cursed. 
Their  fanatical  and  sanguinary  spirit,  their 
thirst  for  glory  and  innate  courage,  was  aided 
by  a  rude  sensuality,  the  instrument  by  which 
the  Spanish  general  firmly  and  surely  ruled  his 
otherwise  intra6lable  troops.  With  a  prudent 
indulgence  he  allowed  riot  and  voluptuousness 
to  reign  throughout  the  camp.  Under  his 
tacit  connivance,  Italian  courtezans  followed 
the  standards  ;  even  in  the  march  across  the 
Apennines,  where  the  high  price  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  compelled  him  to  reduce  his  force 
to  the  smallest  possible  number,  he  preferred 
to  have  a  few  regiments  less  rather  than  to 
leave  behind  these  instruments  of  voluptuous- 
ness.* 

But  industriously  as  Alva  strove  to  relax  the 

*  Tlie  bacchanalian  procession  of  this  army  contrasted 
strangely  enoutjh  with  the  gloomy  seriousness  and  pre- 
tended san61:ity  of  its  aim.  The  number  of  these  women 
was  so  great  that,  to  restram  the  disorders  and  quarrel- 
ling among  themselves,  they  hit  upon  the  expedient  of 
establishing  a  discipline  of  their  own.  They  ranged 
themselves  under  ^larticular  flags,  marched  in  ranks  and 
sections,  and  in  admirable  military  order,  after  each  bat- 
talion, and  classed  themselves  with  strict  eticjuette  ac- 
cording to  their  rank  and  pay. 


morals  of  his  soldiers,  he  enforced  the  more 
rigidly  a  strict  military  discipline,  which  was 
interrupted  only  by  a  vitStory,  or  rendered  less 
severe  by  a  battle.  For  all  this  he  had,  he 
said,  the  authority  of  the  Athenian  General 
Iphicrates,  who  awarded  the  prize  of  valor 
to  the  pleasure-loving  and  rapacious  soldier. 
The  more  irksome  the  restraint  by  which  the 
passions  of  the  soldiers  were  kept  in  check, 
the  greater  must  have  been  the  vehemence 
with  which  they  broke  forth  at  the  sole  outlet 
which  was  left  open  to  them. 

The  duke  divided  his  infantry,  which  was 
about  9000  strong,  and  chiefly  Spaniards',  into 
four  brigades,  and  gave  the  command  of  them 
to  four  Spanish  officers.  Alphonso  of  Ulloa 
led  the  Neapolitan  brigade  of  nine  companies, 
amounting  to  3230  men  ;  Sancho  of  Lodogno 
commanded  the  Milan  brigade,  3200  men,  in 
ten  companies;  the  Sicilian  brigade  with  the 
same  number  of  companies,  and  consisting  of 
1600  men,  was  under  Julian  Romero,  an  ex- 
perienced warrior,  who  had  already  fought  on 
Belgian  ground;*  while  Gonsalo  of  Bracca- 
monte  headed  that  of  Sardinia,  which  was 
raised  by  three  companies  of  recruits,  to  the 
full  coiv.plement  of  the  former.  To  every 
company,  moreover,  were  added  fifteen  Span- 
ish musqueteers.  The  horse,  in  all  1200 
strong,  consisted  of  three  Italian,  two  Alba- 
nian and  seven  Spanish  squadrons,  light  and 
heavy  cavalry,  and  the  <hief  command  was 
held  by  Ferdinand  and  Frederick  of  Toledo, 
the  two  sons  of  Alva.  Chiappin  Vitelli,  Mar- 
quis of  Cetona,  was  field-marshal,  a  celebrated 
general  whose  services  had  been  made  over  to 
the  King  of  Spain  by  Cosmo  of  Florence,  and 
Gabriel  Serbellon  was  general  of  artillery. 
The  Duke  of  Savoy  lent  Alva  an  experienced 
engineer,  Francis  Pacotto,  of  Urbino,  who  was 
to  be  employed  in  the  erecSlion  of  new  fortifica- 
tions. His  standard  was  likewise  followed  by 
a  number  of  volunteers  and  the  flower  of  the 
Spanish  nobility,  of  whom  the  greater  part 
had  fought  under  Charles  V.  in  Germany, 
Italy  and  before  Tunis.  Among  these  were 
Christopher  Mondragone,  one  of  the  ten  Span- 
ish heroes,  who  near  Miihlberg  swam  across  the 
Elbe  with  their  swords  between  their  teeth, 
and  under  a  shower  of  bullets  from  the  enemy, 
brought  over  from  the  opposite  shore  the  boats 
which  the  Emperor  required  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  bridge.     Sancho  of  Avila,  who  had 

*The  same  officer,  who  commanded  one  of  the  Span- 
ish regiments,  about  which  so  much  complaint  had  for- 
nil  rlv  been  made  in  the  States-General. 
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been  trained  to  war  nnder  Alva  himself,  Ca- 
millo  of  Monte,  Francis  Ferdugo,  Karl  Davila, 
Nicolaus  Basta  and  Count  Martinego,  all  fired 
with  a  noble  ardor,  either  to  commence  their 
military  career  under  so  eminent  a  leader,  or 
by  another  glorious  campaign  under  his  com- 
mand, to  crown  the  fame  they  had  already 
won.  After  the  review  the  army  marched  in 
three  divisions  across  Mount  Cenis,  by  the 
very  route  which,  sixteen  centuries  before, 
Hannibal  is  said  to  have  taken.  The  duke 
himself  led  the  van  ;  Ferdinand  of  Toledo, 
with  whom  was  associated  Lodogno  as  colonel, 
the  centre ;  and  the  Marquis  of  Cetona  the 
rear.  The  Commissary  General,  Francis  of 
Ibarra,  was  sent  before  with  General  Serbellon 
to  open  the  road  for  the  main  body,  and  get 
ready  the  supplies  at  the  several  quarters  for 
the  night.  The  places  which  the  van  left  in 
the  morning  were  entered  in  the  evening  by 
the  centre,  which  in  its  turn  made  room  on 
the  following  day  for  the  rear.  Thus  the  army 
crossed  the  Alps  of  Savoy  by  regular  stages, 
and  with  the  fourteenth  day  completed  that 
dangerous  passage.  A  French  army  of  obser- 
vation accompanied  it  side  by  side  along  the 
frontiers  of  Dauphine  and  the  course  of  the 
Rhone,  and  the  allied  army  of  the  Genevese 
followed  it  on  the  right,  and  was  passed  by  it 
at  a  distance  of  seven  miles.  Both  these  armies 
of  observation  carefully  abstained  from  any  a6l 
of  hostility,  and  were  merely  intended  to  cover 
their  own  frontiers.  As  the  Spanish  legions 
ascended  and  descended  the  steep  mountain 
crags,  or  while  they  crossed  the  rapid  Iser,  or 
file  by  file  wound  through  the  narrow  passes 
of  the  rocks,  a  handful  of  men  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  have  put  an  entire  stop  to 
their  march,  and  to  drive  them  back  into  the 
mountains,  where  they  would  have  been  irre- 
trievably lost,  since  at  each  place  of  encamp- 
ment supplies  were  provided  for  no  more  than 
a  single  day,  and  for  a  third  part  only  of 
the  whole  force.  But  a  supernatural  awe  and 
dread  of  the  Spanish  name  appeared  to  have 
blinded  the  eyes  of  the  enemy,  so  that  they 
did  not  perceive  their  advantage,  or  at  least 
did  not  venture  to  profit  by  it.  In  order  to 
give  them  as  little  opportunity  as  possible  of 
remembering  it,  the  Spanish  general  hastened 
through  this  dangerous  pass.  Convinced,  too, 
that  if  his  troops  gave  the  slightest  umbrage 
he  was  lost,  the  strictest  discipline  was  main- 
tained during  the  march  ;  not  a  single  peasant's 
hut,  not  a  single  field  was  injured,  and 
never,  perhaps,   in  the  memory  of  man,  was 


so  numerous  an  army  led  so  far  in  such  excel- 
lent order.*  Destined  as  this  army  was  for 
vengeance  and  murder,  a  malignant  and  bale- 
ful star  seemed  to  conduct  it  safe  through  all 
dangers;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide 
whether  the  prudence  of  its  general  or  the 
blindness  of  its  enemies  is  most  to  be  won- 
dered at. 

In  Franche  Comte,  four  squadrons  of  Bur- 
gundian  cavalry  newly  raised  joined  the  main 
army,  which,  at  Luxembourg,  was  also  re- 
inforced by  three  regiments  of  German 
infantry  under  the  command  of  Counts  Eb- 
erstein,  Schaumburg  and  Lodrona.  From 
Thionville,  where  he  halted  a  few  days,  Alva 
sent  his  salutations  to  the  regent  by  Francis 
of  Ibarra,  who  was,  at  the  same  time,  dire61;ed 
to  consult  her  on  the  quartering  of  the  troops. 
On  her  part,  Noircarmes  and  Barlaimont  were 
despatched  to  the  Spanish  camp  to  congratu- 
late the  duke  on  his  arrival,  and  to  show  him 
the  customary  marks  of  honor.  At  the  same 
time  they  were  dire6led  to  ask  him  to  produce 
the  powers  intrusted  to  him  by  the  king,  of 
which,  however,  he  only  showed  a  part.  The 
envoys  of  the  regent  were  followed  by  swarms 
of  the  Flemish  nobility,  who  thought  they 
could  not  hasten  soon  enough  to  conciliate 
the  favor  of  the  new  viceroy,  or,  by  a  timely 
submission,  avert  the  vengeance  which  was 
preparing.  Among  them  was  Count  Egmont. 
As  he  came  forward,  the  duke  pointed  him 
out  to  the  bystanders.  "  Here  comes  an  arch- 
heretic,"  he  exclaimed,  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  by  Egmont  himself,  who,  surprised  at 
these  words,  stopped  and  changed  color.  But 
when  the  duke,  in  order  to  repair  his  impru- 
dence, went  up  to  him  with  a  serene  counte- 
nance, and  greeted  him  with  a  friendly  em- 
brace, the  Fleming  was  ashamed  of  his  fears, 
and  made  light  of  this  warning,  by  putting 
I  some  frivolous  interpretation  upon  it.  Eg- 
mont sealed  this  new  friendship  with  a  present 
of  two  valuable  chargers,  which  Alva  accepted 
with  a  grave  condescension. 

Upon  the  assurance  of  the  regent  that  the 
provinces  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfe61: 
peace,  and  that  no  opposition  was  to  be  ap- 

*Once  only  on  entering  Lorraine,  three  horsemen 
ventured  to  drive  away  a  few  sheep  from  a  flock,  of 
which  circumstance  the  duke  was  no  sooner  informed 
than  he  sent  back  to  the  owner  what  had  been  taken 
from  him,  and  sentenced  the  offenders  to  be  hung.  This 
sentence  was,  at  the  intercession  of  the  Lorraine  general, 
who  had  come  to  the  frontiers  to  pay  his  respecfls  to  the 
duke,  executed  on  only  one  of  the  three,  upon  whom  the 
lot  fell  at  the  drumhead. 
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prehended  from  any  quarter,  the  duke  dis- 
(harged  some  German  regiments,  which  had 
hitherto  drawn  their  pay  from  the  Netherlands. 
Three  thousand  six  hundred  men,  under  the 
command  of  Lodrona,  were  quartered  in  Ant- 
werp, from  which  town  the  Walloon  garrison, 
in  which  full  reliance  could  not  be  placed,  was 
withdrawn  ;  garrisons  proportionably  stronger 
w^ere  thrown  into  Ghent  and  other  important 
places;  Alva  himself  marched  with  the  Milan 
brigade  towards  Brussels,  whither  he  was  ac- 
comj)anied  by  a  splendid  cortege  of  the  noblest 
in  the  land. 

Here,  as  in  all  the  other  towns  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, fear  and  terror  had  preceded  him,  and 
all  who  were  conscious  of  any  offences,  and 
even  those  who  were  sensible  of  none,  alike 
awaited  his  approach  with  a  dread  similar  to 
that  with  which  criminals  see  the  coming  of 
their  day  of  trial.  All  who  could  tear  them- 
selves from  the  ties  of  family,  property  and 
country  had  already  fled,  or  now  at  last  took 
to  flight.  The  advance  of  the  Spanish  army 
had  already,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
regent,  diminished  the  population  of  the  prov- 
inces by  the  loss  of  one  hundred  thousand 
citizens,  and  this  general  flight  still  continued. 
But  the  arrival  of  the  Spanish  general  could 
not  be  more  hateful  to  the  people  of  the  Neth- 
erlands than  it  was  distressing  and  dispiriting 
to  the  regent.  At  last,  after  so  many  years  of 
anxiety,  she  had  begun  to  taste  the  sweets  of 
repose  and  that  absolute  authority  which  had 
been  the  long  cherished  obje6l  of  eight  years 
of  a  troubled  and  difficult  administration. 
This  late  fruit  of  so  much  anxious  industry, 
of  so  many  cares  and  nightly  vigils,  was  now 
to  be  wrested  from  her  by  a  stranger,  who  was 
to  be  placed  at  once  in  possession  of  all  the 
advantages  which  she  had  been  forced  to  ex- 
tra6l  from  adverse  circumstances  by  a  long 
and  tedious  course  of  intrigue  and  patient 
endurance.  Another  was  lightly  to  bear  away 
the  prize  of  promptitude,  and  to  triumph  by 
more  rapid  success  over  her  superior  but  less 
glittering  merits.  Since  the  departure  of  the 
minister  Granvella,  she  had  tasted  to  the  full 
the  pleasures  of  independence.  The  flattering 
homage  of  the  nobility,  which  allowed  her 
more  fully  to  enjoy  the  shadow  of  power  the 
more  they  deprived  her  of  its  substance,  had 
by  degrees  fostered  her  vanity  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, that  she  at  last  estranged  by  her  coldness 
even  the  most  upright  of  all  her  servants,  the 
state  counsellor  Viglius,  who  always  addressed 
her  in   the  language  of  truth.     All  at  once  a 


censor  of  her  adlions  was  placed  at  her  side;  a 
partner  of  her  power  was  associated  with  her, 
if  indeed  it  was  not  rather  a  master  who  was 
forced  upon  her,  whose  proud,  stubborn  and 
imperious  spirit,  which  no  courtesy  could 
soften,  threatened  the  deadliest  wounds  to  her 
self-love  and  vanity.  To  prevent  his  arrival 
she  had,  in  her  representations  to  the  king, 
vainly  exhausted  every  political  argument. 
To  no  purpose  had  she  urged,  that  the  utter 
ruin  of  the  commerce  of  the  Netherlands 
would  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  this 
introdu6tion  of  the  Spanish  troops;  in  vain 
had  she  assured  the  king  that  peace  was  univer- 
sally restored,  and  reminded  him  of  her  own 
services  in  procuring  it,  which  deserved,  she 
thought,  a  better  guerdon  than  to  see  all  the 
fruits  of  her  labors  snatched  from  her  and 
given  to  a  foreigner,  and,  more  than  all,  to 
behold  all  the  good  which  she  had  effe6ted 
destroyed  by  a  new  and  different  line  of  con- 
duct. Even  when  the  duke  had  already 
crossed  Mount  Cenis  she  made  one  more  at- 
tempt, entreating  him  at  least  to  diminish  his 
army;  but  that  also  failed,  for  the  duke  in- 
sisted upon  a(5ling  up  to  the  powers  intrusted 
to  him.  In  poignant  grief  she  now  awaited 
his  approach,  and  with  the  tears  she  shed  for 
her  country  were  mingled  those  of  offended 
self-love. 

On  the  22d  of  August,  1567,  the  Duke  of 
Alva  appeared  before  the  gates  of  Brussels. 
His  army  immediately  took  up  their  cjuarters 
in  the  suburbs,  and  he  himself  made  it  his  first 
duty  to  pay  his  respe6t:s  to  the  sister  of  his 
king.  She  gave  him  a  private  audience,  on 
the  plea  of  suffering  from  sickness.  Either 
the  mortification  she  had  undergone  had  in 
reality  a  serious  effe6l  upon  her  health,  or, 
what  is  not  improbable,  she  had  recourse  to 
this  expedient  to  pain  his  haughty  spirit,  and 
in  some  degree  to  lessen  his  triumph.  He 
delivered  to  her  letters  from  the  king  and  laid 
before  her  a  copy  of  his  own  appointment, 
by  which  the  supreme  command  of  the  whole 
military  force  of  the  Netherlands  was  com- 
mitted to  him,  and  from  which,  therefore,  it 
would  appear,  that  the  administration  of  civil 
affairs  remained,  as  heretofore,  in  the  hands 
of  the  regent.  But  as  soon  as  he  was  alone 
with  her  he  produced  a  new  commission,  which 
was  totally  different  from  the  former.  Ac- 
cording to  this  the  power  was  delegated  to 
him  of  making  war  at  his  discretion,  of  ere6t- 
ing  fortifications,  of  appointing  and  dismissing 
at    pleasure    the  governors   of  provinces,  the 
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commandants  of  towns  and  other  officers  of 
the  king,  of  instituting  inquiries  into  the  past 
troubles,  of  punishing  those  who  originated 
them  and  of  rewarding  the  loyal.  Powers  of 
this  extent,  which  placed  him  almost  on  a 
level  with  a  sovereign  prince,  and  far  surpassed 
those  of  the  regent  herself,  caused  her  the 
greatest  consternation,  and  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  she  could  conceal  her  emotion. 
She  asked  the  duke  whether  he  had  not  even  a 
third  commission,  or  some  special  orders  in 
reserve  which  went  still  further  and  were 
drawn  up  still  more  precisely,  to  which  he 
replied  distin6lly  enough  in  the  affirmative, 
but  at  the  same  time  gave  her  to  understand 
that  this  commission  might  be  too  full  to  suit 
the  present  occasion,  and  would  be  better 
brought  into  play  hereafter,  with  due  regard  to 
time  and  circumstances.  A  few  days  after  his 
arrival  he  caused  a  copy  of  the  first  instruc- 
tions to  be  laid  before  the  several  councils  and 
the  states,  and  had  them  printed  to  ensure 
their  rapid  circulation.  •  As  the  regent  resided 
in  the  i>alace,  he  took  up  his  cjuarters  tempor- 
arily in  Kuilemberg  house,  the  same  in  which 
the  association  of  the  Gueux  had  received  its 


name,  and  before  which,  through  a  wonderful 
vicissitude,   Spanish    tyranny  now  planted  its 

A  dead  silence  reigned  in  Brussels,  broken 
only  at  times  by  the  unwonted  clang  of  arms. 
The  duke  had  entered  the  town  but  a  few 
hours  when  his  attendants,  like  bloodhounds 
that  have  been  slipped,  dispersed  themselves 
in  all  dire6tions.  Everywhere  foreign  faces 
were  to  be  seen ;  the  streets  were  empty,  all 
the  houses  carefully  closed,  all  amusements 
suspended,  all  public  places  deserted.  The 
whole  metropolis  resembled  a  place  visited  by 
the  plague.  Accjuaintances  hurried  on  with- 
out stopping  for  their  usual  greeting;  all 
hastened  on  the  moment  a  Si)aniard  showed 
himself  in  the  streets.  Every  sound  startled 
them,  as  if  it  were  the  knock  of  the  officials 
of  justice  at  their  doors;  the  nobility,  in 
trembling  anxiety,  kept  to  their  houses;  they 
shunned  appearing  in  public  lest  their  presence 
should  remind  the  new  viceroy  of  some  past 
offence.  The  two  nations  now  seemed  to 
have  exchanged  characters.  The  Spaniard 
had  become  the  talkative  man,  and  the  Bra- 
banter  taciturn;  distrust  and  fear  had  scared 
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away  the  spirit  of  cheerfulness  and  mirth,  a 
constrained  gravity  fettered  even  the  play  of 
the  features.  Every  moment  the  impending 
blow  was  looked  for  with  dread. 

This  general  straining  of  expe6lation  warned 
the  duke  to  hasten  the  accomplishment  of  his 
plans,  before  they  should  be  anticipated  by 
the  timely  flight  of  his  vi6lims.  His  first 
obje6l  was  to  secure  the  suspected  nobles,  in 
order  at  once  and  forever  to  deprive  the  fac- 
tion of  its  leaders  and  the  nation,  whose 
freedom  was  to  be  crushed,  of  all  its  sup- 
porters. By  a  pretended  affability,  he  had 
succeeded  in  lulling  their  first  alarm,  and  in 
restoring  Count  Egmont,  in  particular,  to  his 
former  perfe^l  confidence,  for  which  purpose 
he  artfully  employed  his  sons,  Ferdinand  and 
Frederick  of  Toledo,  whose  companionable- 
ness  and  youth  assimilated  more  easily  with 
the  Flemish  character.  By  this  skilful  device 
he  succeeded  also  in  enticing  Count  Horn  to 
Brussels,  who  had  hitherto  thought  it  advisable 
to  watch  the  first  measures  of  the  duke  from  a 
distance,  but  now  suffered  himself  to  be  se- 
duced by  the  good  fortune  of  his  friend. 
Some  of  the  nobility,  and  Count  Egmont  at 
the  head  of  them,  even  resumed  their  former 
gay  style  of  living.  But  they  themselves  did 
not  do  so  with  their  whole  hearts,  and  they 
had  not  many  imitators.  Kuilemberg  house 
was  incessantly  besieged  by  a  numerous  crowd, 
who  thronged  around  the  person  of  the  new 
viceroy,  and  exhibited  an  affe6led  gayety  on 
their  countenances  while  their  hearts  were 
wrung  with  distress  and  fear.  Egmont  in 
particular  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  light 
heart,  entertaining  the  duke's  sons  and  being 
feted  by  them  in  return.  Meanwhile,  the 
duke  was  fearful  lest  so  fair  an  opportunity  for 
the  accomplishment  of  his  plans  might  not 
last  long,  and  lest  some  a6l  of  imprudence 
might  destroy  the  feeling  of  security  which 
had  tempted  both  his  vi6f:ims  voluntarily  to 
put  themselves  into  his  power;  he  only  waited 
for  a  third ;  Hogstraten  also  was  to  be  taken 
in  the  same  net.  Under  a  plausible  pretext 
of  business  he  therefore  summoned  him  to  the 
metropolis.  At  the  same  time  that  he  pur- 
posed to  secure  the  three  counts  in  Brussels, 
Colonel  Lodrona  was  to  arrest  the  burgo- 
master Strahlen  in  Antwerp,  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  suspe6led  of 
having  favored  the  Calvinists ;  another  ofiticer 
was  to  seize  the  private  secretary  of  Count 
Egmont,  whose  name  was  John  Casembrot  von 
Beckerzeel,  as  also  some  secretaries  of  Count 


Horn,  and  was  to  possess  themselves  of  their 
papers. 

When  the  day  arrived  which  had  been  fixed 
upon  for  the  execution  of  this  plan,  the  duke 
summoned  all  the  counsellors  and  knights  be- 
fore him,  to  confer  with  them  upon  matters  of 
state.     On  this  occasion  the  Duke  of  Arschot, 
the   Counts  Mansfeld,  Barlaimont  and  Arem- 
berg  attended  on  the  part  of  the  Netherlanders, 
and  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  besides  the 
duke's   sons,    Vitelli,    Serbellon    and    Ibarra. 
The  young  Count  Mansfeld,  who  likewise  ap- 
peared  at  the   meeting,  received  a  sign  from 
his  father  to  withdraw  with  all  speed,  and  by 
a  hasty  flight  avoid   the   fate  which   was  im- 
pending over  him  as  a  former  member  of  the 
Geusen    League.      The    duke    purposely   pro- 
longed the  consultation,  to  give  time  before 
he  acSled  for  the  arrival  of  the  courtiers  from 
Antwerp,  who  were  to  bring  him  the  tidings 
of  the  arrest  of  the  other  parties.     To  avoid 
exciting  any  suspicion,  the  Engineer  Paciotto 
was  required  to  attend  the  meeting,  to  lay  be- 
fore it  the  plans  for  some  fortifications.     At 
last  intelligence  was  brought  him  that  Lodrona 
had    successfully    executed    his    commission. 
Upon  this  the  duke  dexterously  broke  off  the 
debate  and  dismissed  the  council.     And  now, 
as  Count  Egmont  was  about  to  repair  to  the 
apartment  of  Don  Ferdinand,  to  finish  a  game 
that  he  had  commenced  with  him,  the  captain 
of  the  duke's  body-guard,    Sancho   D'Avila, 
stopped  him  and  demanded  his  sword  in  the 
king's  name.     At  the  same   time  he  was  sur- 
rounded   by    a   number   of  Spanish    soldiers, 
who,  as  had  been  preconcerted,  suddenly  ad- 
vanced   from   their   concealment.      So    unex- 
pe6led    a  blow   deprived    Egmont,   for    some 
moments,  of  all  powers  of  utterance  and  re- 
colle6tion  ;  after  awhile,  however,  he  collected 
himself,  and   taking  his  sword   from  his  side 
with  dignified  composure,  said  as  he  delivered 
it  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniard,  "  This  sword 
has  before  this,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
successfully  defended  the  king's  cause."     An- 
other Spanish  officer  arrested  Count  Horn  as 
he  was    returning    to  his   house,  without    the 
least   suspicion    of  danger.     Horn's    first   in- 
quiry was  after  Egmont.     On  being  told  that 
the  same  fate  had  just  happened  to  his  friend, 
he  surrendered  himself  without  resistance.    "I 
have  suffered  myself  to  be  guided  by  him," 
he  exclaimed,  "it  is  fair  that  I  should   share 
his  destiny."     The  two  counts  were  placed  in 
confinement   in   separate   apartments.     While 
this  was  going  on  in  the  interior  of  Kuilem- 
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berg  liouse,  the  whole  garrison  was  drawn  ont 
under  arms  in  front  of  it.  No  one  knew  what 
had  taken  place  inside — a  mysterious  terror 
diffused  itself  throughout  Brussels — until  rumor 
spread  the  news  of  this  fatal  event.  Each  felt 
as  if  he  himself  were  the  sufferer;  with  many, 
indignation  at  Egmont's  blind  infatuation  pre- 
ponderated over  sympathy  for  his  fate ;  all 
rejoiced  that  Orange  had  escaped.  The  first 
question  of  the  Cardinal  Granvella,  too,  when 
these  tidings  reached  him  in  Rome,  is  said  to 
have  been  whether  they  had  taken  the  Silent 
One  also.  On  being  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive, he  shook  his  head,  "Then  as  they  have 
let  him  escape  they  have  got  nothing."  Fate 
ordained  better  for  the  Count  of  Hogstraten. 
Compelled   by  ill   health  to  travel   slowly,  he 


was  met  by  the  report  of  this  event  while  he 
was  yet  on  his  way.  He  hastily  turned  back, 
and  fortunately  escaped  destrudlion.  Imme- 
diately after  Egmont's  seizure,  a  writing  was 
extorted  from  him  addressed  to  the  command- 
ant of  the  citadel  of  Ghent,  ordering  that 
officer  to  deliver  the  fortress  to  the  Spanish 
Colonel,  Alphonso  d'UUoa.  Upon  this  the 
two  counts  were  then  (after  they  had  been  for 
some  weeks  confined  in  Brussels)  conveyed 
under  a  guard  of  three  thousand  Spaniards  to 
Ghent,  where  they  remained  imprisoned  till 
late  in  the  following  year.  In  the  meantime, 
all  their  papers  had  been  seized.  Many  of  the 
first  nobility,  who  by  the  jjretended  kindness 
of  the  Duke  of  Alva  had  allowed  themselves 
to  be  cajoled  into  remaining,  experienced  the 
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same  fate.  Capital  punishment  was  also,  with- 
out furtlier  delay,  infli6led  on  all  who,  before 
the  duke's  arrival,  had  been  taken  with  arms 
in  their  hands.  Upon  the  news  of  Egmont's 
arrest,  a  second  body  of  about  twenty  thousand 
inhabitants  took  up  the  wanderer's  staff,  be- 
sides the  one  hundred  thousand  who  prudently 
declining  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  Spanish 
general  had  already  placed  themselves  in 
safety.*    After  so  noble  a  life  had  been  assailed, 

*  A  great  part  of  these  fugitives  helped  to  strengthen 
the  army  of  the  Huguenots,  who  had  taken  occasion, 
from  the  passage  of  the  Spanish  army  through  Lorraine, 
to  assemble  their  forces,  and  now  pressed  Charles  IX. 
hard.  On  these  grounds  the  French  court  thought  it 
had  a  right  to  demand  aid  from  the  regent  of  the  Neth- 
erlands. It  asserted  that  the  Huguenots  had  looked 
upon  the  march  of  the  Spanish  army  as  the  result  of  a 
preconcerted  i)lan,  which  had  been  formed  against  them 
liy  the  two  courts  at  Bayonne,  and  that  this  had  roused 


no  one  counted  himself  safe  any  longer ; 
but  many  found  cause  to  repent  that  they 
had  so  long  deferred  this  salutary  step ;  for 
every  day  flight  was  rendered  more  difficult, 
for  the  duke  ordered  all  the  ports  to  be  closed 
and  punished  the  attempt  at  emigration  with 
death.  The  beggars  were  now  esteemed  for- 
tunate, who  had  abandoned  country  and'prop- 
erty  in  order  to  preserve  at  least  their  liberty 
and  their  lives. 

them  from  their  slumber ;  that  consequently  it  be- 
hooved the  Spanish  court  to  assist  in  extricating  the 
French  king  from  difficulties  into  which  the  latter  had 
been  brought  simply  by  the  march  of  the  Spanish 
troops.  Alva  a(flually  sent  the  Count  of  Aremberg, 
with  a  considerable  force,  to  join  the  army  of  the  Queen 
Mother  in  France,  and  even  offered  to  command  these 
subsidiaries  in  person,  which,  however,  was  declined. 
Strada,  206.     Thuan,  541. 
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ALVA'S  FIRST  MEASURES,  AND  DEPARTURE  OF  THE 

DUCHESS  OF  PARMA. 


LVA'S  first  step, 

, ,  after      securing 

^   the    most     sus- 

pe6ted    of    the 

nobles,    was    to 

restore   the  In- 


quisition to  Its 
former  author- 
ity, to  put  the 
decrees  of  Trent 
again  in  force, 
to  abolish  the 
"  Moderation,'" 
and  to  promul- 
gate anew  the 
edi6ls  against  heretics  in  all  their  original 
severity.  The  Court  of  Inquisition  in  Spain 
had  pronounced  the  whole  nation  of  the 
Netherlands  guilty  of  treason  in  the  highest 
degree  — Catholics  and  heterodox,  loyalists 
and  rebels,  without  distindlion — the  latter  as 
having  offended  by  overt  a6ls,  the  former  as 
having  incurred  equal  guilt  by  their  Supine- 
ness.  From  this  sweeping  condemnation  a 
very  {&\n  were  excepted,  whose  names,  how- 
ever, were  purposely  reserved,  while  the  gen- 
eral sentence  was  publicly  confirmed  by  the 
king.  Philip  declared  himself  absolved  from 
all  his  promises  and  released  from  all  engage- 
ments which  the  regent,  in  his  name,  had  en- 
tered into  with  the  people  of  the  Netherlands; 
and  all  the  justice  which  they  had  in  future  to 
expe6l  from  him  must  depend  on  his  own 
good  will  and  pleasure.  All  who  had  aided 
in  the  expulsion  of  the  minister  Granvella, 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  petition  of  the 
confederate  nobles,  or  had  but  even  spoke  in 
favor  of  it ;  all  who  liad  presented  a  petition 


against  the  decrees  of  Trent,  against  the  edi(5ls 
relating  to  religion,  or  against  the  installation 
of  the  bishops ;  all  who  had  permitted  the 
public  preachings  or  had  only  feebly  resisted 
them  ;  all  who  had  worn  the  insignia  of  the 
Gueux,  had  sung  Geusen  songs,  or  who  in  any 
way  whatsoever  had  manifested  their  joy  at 
the  establishment  of  the  League  ;  all  who  had 
sheltered  or  concealed  the  reforming  preachers, 
attended  Calvinistic  funerals,  or  had  even 
merely  known  of  their  secret  meetings  and 
not  given  information  of  them  ;  all  who  had 
appealed  to  the  national  privileges ;  all  in  fine 
who  had  expressed  an  opinion  that  they  ought 
to  obey  God  rather  than  man  ;  all  these,  indis- 
criminately, were  declared  liable  to  the  penal- 
ties which  the  law  imposed  upon  any  violation 
of  the  royal  prerogative  and  upon  high  treason, 
and  these  penalties  were,  according  to  the  in- 
stru(5lion  which  Alva  had  received,  to  be  exe- 
cuted on  the  guilty  persons,  without  forbearance 
or  favor,  without  regard  to  rank,  sex,  or  age, 
as  an  example  to  posterity  and  for  a  terror  to 
all  future  times.  According  to  this  declara- 
tion there  was  no  longer  an  innocent  person 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  Netherlands,  and  the 
new  viceroy  had  it  in  his  power  to  make  a 
fearful  choice  of  vi6lims.  Property  and  life 
were  alike  at  his  command,  and  whoever  should 
have  the  good  fortune  to  preserve  one  or  both, 
must  receive  them  as  the  gift  of  his  generosity 
and  humanity.  By  this  stroke  of  policy,  as 
refined  as  it  was  detestable,  the  nation  was 
disarmed  and  unanimity  rendered  impossible. 
As  it  absolutely  depended  on  the  duke's  arbi- 
trary wall  upon  whom  the  sentence  should  be 
carried  in  force,  which  had  been  passed  with- 
out  exception  upon  all,  each  individual   kept 
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himself  quiet,  in  order  to  escape,  if  possible, 
the  notice  of  the  viceroy,  and  to  avoid  draw- 
ing the  fatal  choice  upon  himself.  Every  one, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  whose  favor  he  was 
pleased  to  make  an  exception,  stood  in  a  de- 
gree indebted  to  him,  and  was  personally  un- 
der an  obligation,  which  must  be  measured  by 
the  value  he  set  upon  his  life  and  property. 
As,  however,  this  penalty  could  only  be  exe- 
cuted on  the  smaller  portion  of  the  nation, 
the  duke  naturally  secured  the  greater  by  the 
strongest  ties  of  fear  and  gratitude,  and  for 
one  whom  he  sought  out  as  a  victim,  he  gained 
ten  others  whom  he  passed  over.  As  long  as 
he  continued  true  to  this  policy,  he  remained 
in  quiet  possession  of  his  rule,  even  amid  the 
streams  of  blood  which  he  caused  to  flow,  and 
did  not  forfeit  this  advantage  till  the  want  of 
money  compelled  him  to  impose  a  burden 
upon  the  nation,  which  oppressed  all  indis- 
criminately. 

In  order  to  be  equal  to  this  bloody  occupa- 
tion, the  details  of  which  were  fast  accumu- 
lating, and  to  be  certain  of  not  losing  a  single 
vidtim  through  the  want  of  instruments ;  and 
on  the  other  hand  to  render  his  proceedings 
independent  of  the  states,  with  whose  privi- 
leges they  were  so  much  at  variance,  and  who, 
indeed,  were  far  too  humane  for  him,  he  in- 
stituted an  extraordinary  court  of  justice.  This 
court  consisted  of  twelve  criminal  judges,  who 
according  to  their  instru6lions,  to  the  very 
letter  of  which  they  must  adhere,  were  to  try 
and  pronounce  sentence  upon  those  implicated 
in  the  past  disturbances.  The  mere  institution 
of  such  a  board  was  a  violation  of  the  liberties 
of  the  country,  which  expressly  stipulated  that 
no  citizen  should  be  tried  out  of  his  own  prov- 
ince ;  but  the  duke  filled  up  the  measure  of 
his  injustice,  when,  contrary  to  the  most  sa- 
cred privileges  of  the  nation,  he  proceeded  to 
give  seats  and  votes  in  that  court  to  Spaniards, 
the  open  and  avowed  enemies  of  Belgian  lib- 
erty. He  himself  was  the  president  of  this 
court,  and  after  him  a  certain  Licentiate  Var- 
gas, a  Spaniard  by  birth,  of  whose  iniquitous 
chara6ler  the  historians  of  both  parties  are 
unanimous.  Cast  out  like  a  plague  spot  from 
his  own  country,  where  he  had  violated  one 
of  his  wards,  he  was  a  shameless,  hardened 
villain,  in  whose  mind  avarice,  lust  and  the 
thirst  for  blood  struggled  for  ascendancy. 
The  principal  members  were  Count  Arem- 
berg,  Philip  of  Noircarmes  and  Charles  of 
Barlaimont,  who,  however,  never  sat  in  it; 
Hadrian     Nicolai,    Chancellor    of   Gueldres ; 


Jacob  Mertens,  and  Peter  Asset,  Presidents 
of  Artois  and  Flanders ;  Jacob  Hesselts,  and 
John  de  la  Porte,  Counsellors  of  Ghent ;  Louis 
del  Roi,  Dodlor  of  Theology,  and  by  birth  a 
Spaniard;  John  du  Bois,  King's  Advocate; 
and  De  la  Torre,  Secretary  of  the  Court.  In 
compliance  with  the  representations  of  Viglius, 
the  Privy  Council  was  spared  any  part  in  this 
tribunal ;  nor  was  any  one  introduced  into  it 
from  the  great  council  at  Malines.  The  votes 
of  the  members  were  only  recommendatory, 
not  conclusive ;  the  final  sentence  being  re- 
served by  the  duke  to  himself.  No  particular 
time  was  fixed  for  the  sitting  of  the  court ;  the 
members,  however,  assembled  at  noon,  as  often 
as  the  duke  thought  good.  But  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  third  month,  Alva  began  to  be 
less  frequent  in  his  attendance,  and  at  last  re- 
signed his  place  entirely  to  his  favorite  Vargas, 
who  filled  it  with  such  odious  fitness  that  in  a 
short  time  all  the  members,  with  the  exception 
merely  of  the  Spanish  Do6tor  Del  Rio,  and 
the  Secretary  De  la  Torre,*  weary  of  the  atro- 
cities of  which  they  were  compelled  to  be  both 
eyewitnesses  and  accomplices,  remained  away 
from  the  assembly.  It  is  revolting  to  the  feel- 
ings to  think  how  the  lives  of  the  noblest  and 
best  were  thus  placed  at  the  mercy  of  Spanish 
vagabonds,  and  how  even  the  san6luaries  of 
the  nation,  its  deeds  and  charters,  were  un- 
scrupulously ransacked,  the  seals  broken,  and 
the  most  secret  contra6ls  between  the  sover- 
eign and  the  state  profaned  and  exposed. f 

From  the  Council  of  Twelve  (which,  from 
the  obje6l  of  its  institution  was  called  the 
Council  for  Disturbances,  but  on  account  of 
its  proceedings  is  more  generally  known  under 
the  appellation  of  the  Council  of  Blood,  a 
name  which  the  nation  in  their  exasperation 
bestowed  upon  it)  no  appeal  was  allowed.     Its 

*  The  sentences  passed  upon  the  most  eminent  per- 
sons (for  example,  tlie  sentence  of  death  passed  ujwn 
Strahlen,  the  biirgomaster  of  Antwerp)  were  signed  only 
by  Vargas,  Del  Rio  and  De  la  Torre. 

f  For  an  example  of  the  unfeeling  levity  with  which 
the  most  important  matters,  even  decisions  in  cases  of 
life  and  death,  were  treated  in  this  sanguinary  council, 
it  may  serve  to  relate  what  is  told  of  the  Counsellor 
Hesselts.  He  was  generally  aslee]i  during  the  meeting, 
and  when  his  turn  came  to  vote  on  a  sentence  of  death, 
he  used  to  cry  out,  still  half  asleep :  "Ad  patibulum  ! 
Ad  patibulum !"  so  glibly  did  his  tongue  utter  this  word. 
It  is  further  to  be  remarked  of  this  Hesselts,  that  his 
wife,  a  daughter  of  the  President  Viglius.  had  expressly 
stipulated  in  the  marriage  contracft  that  he  should  resign 
the  dismal  office  of  attorney  for  the  king,  which  made 
him  detested  by  the  whole  nation.  V'igl.  ad  Hopp. 
LXVH.  L. 
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proceedings  could  not  be  revised.  Its  verdi(5ls 
were  irrevocable  and  independent  of  all  otiier 
authority.  No  other  tribunal  in  the  country 
could  take  cognizance  of  cases  which  related 
to  the  late  insurre6lion,  so  that  in  all  the  other 
courts  justice  was  nearly  at  a  standstill.  The 
great  council  at  Malines  was  as  good  as  abol- 
ished ;  the  authority  of  the  Council  of  State 
entirely  ceased,  insomuch  that  its  sittings  were 
discontinued.  On  some  rare  occasions  the 
duke  conferred  with  a  few  members  of  the 
late  assembly,  but  even  when  this  did  occur 
the  conference  was  held  in  his  cabinet,  and 
was  no  more  than  a  private  consultation,  with- 
out any  of  the  proper  forms  being  observed. 
No  privilege,  no  charter  of  immunity,  however 
carefully  protected,  had  any  weight  with  the 
Council  for  Disturbances.*  It  compelled  all 
deeds  and  contra6ls  to  be  laid  before  it,  and 
often  tbrced  upon  them  the  most  strained  in- 
terpretations and  alterations.  If  the  duke 
caused  a  sentence  to  be  drawn  out,  which 
there  was  reason  to  fear  might  be  opposed  by 
the  states  of  Brabant,  it  was  legalized  without 
the  Brabant  seal.  The  most  sacred  rights  of 
individuals  were  assailed,  and  a  tyranny  with- 
out example  forced  its  arbitrary  will  even  into 
the  circle  of  domestic  life.  As  the  Protestants 
and  rebels  had  hitherto  contrived  to  strengthen 
their  party  so  much  by  marriages  with  the  first 
families  in  the  country,  the  duke  issued  an 
edi6l  forbidding  all  Netherlanders,  whatever 
might  be  their  rank  or  office,  under  pain  of 
death  and  confiscation  of  property,  to  con- 
clude a  marriage  without  previously  obtaining 
his  permission. 

All  whom  the  Council  for  Disturbances 
thought  proper  to  summon  before  it  were 
compelled  to  api)car,  clergy  as  well  as  laity, 
the  most  venerable  heads  of  the  senate  as  well 
as  the  reprobate  rabble  of  the  Iconoclasts. 
Whoever  did  not  present  himself,  as  indeed 
scarcely  anybody  did,  was  declared  an  outlaw, 
and  his  property  was  confiscated ;  but  those 
who  were  rash  or  foolish  enough  to  appear,  or 
who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  seized,  were 
lost  without  redemption.  Twenty,  forty,  often 
fifty  were  summoned  at  the  same  time  and 
from  the  same  town,  and  the  richest  were 
always  the  first  on  whom  the  thunderbolt  de- 
scended.    The  meaner  citizens,  who  possessed 

*  Vargas,  in  a  few  words  of  barbarous  Latin,  demol- 
ished at  once  the  boasted  lil)erties  of  the  Netherlands. 
"  Non  curamus  vestros  privilegios,"  he  replied  to  one 
who  wished  to  plead  the  immunities  of  the  University 
of  Louvain. 


nothing  that  could  render  their  country  and 
their   homes   dear    to   them   were    taken    un- 
awares,   and    arrested    without     any    previous 
citation.      Many  eminent  merchants,  who  had 
at  their  disposal  fortunes  of  from  sixty  thou- 
sand  to   one   hundred   tliousand   florins,  were 
seen     with     their    hands    tied    behind     their 
backs,   dragged     like   common   vagabonds   at 
the   horse's   tail   to   execution,  and   in  Valen- 
ciennes fifty-five  persons  were  decapitated  at 
one  time.     All  the  prisons — and  the  duke  im- 
mediately on  commencing  his  administration 
had  built  a  great  number  of  them — were  cram- 
med fiiU  with  the  accused  ;  hanging,  behead- 
ing, quartering,  burning,  were  the  prevailing 
and    ordinary    occupations  of  the    day ;    the 
punishment    of   the    galleys   and    banishment 
were    more    rarely    heard    of,    for    there    was 
scarcely  any  offence  which  was  reckoned  too 
trivial  to  be  punished  with  death.     Immense 
sums   were    thus   brought    into    the    treasury, 
which,    however,   served    rather    to   stimulate 
the   new  viceroy's  and   his  colleagues'   thirst 
for  gold  than  to  quench  it.     It  seemed  to  be 
his    insane    purpose   to   make  beggars  of  the 
whole  people,  and   to  throw   all  their  riches 
into  the  hands  of  the  king  and  his  servants. 
The  yearly  income  derived  from  the.se  confis- 
cations was  computed  to  equal  the  revenues  of 
the  first  kingdoms  of  Europe ;     it   is  said  to 
have  been  estimated,  in  a  report  furnished  to 
the  king,  at  the  incredible  amount  of  twenty 
millions  of   dollars.      But   these  proceedings 
were   the   more   inhuman,  as  they  often  bore 
hardest  precisely  upon  the  very  persons  who 
were  the  most  peaceful  subjects,  and  orthodox 
Roman  Catholics,  whom  they  could  not  want 
to  injure.      Whenever    an    estate  was  confis- 
cated, all  the  creditors  who  had  claims  ui)on  it 
were    defrauded.       The    hospitals,    too,    and 
public  institutions,  which  such  properties  had 
contributed  to  support,  were  now  ruined,  and 
the  poor,  who  had  formerly  drawn  a  pittance 
from  this  source,  were  compelled  to  see  their 
only  spring  of  comfort  dried  up.      Whoever 
ventured  to  urge  their  well-grounded    claims 
on  the  forfeited  property  before  the  Council 
of  Twelve  (for  no  other  tribunal  dared  to  in- 
terfere with  these  inqthries),   consimied   their 
substance  in  tedious  and  expensive  proceed- 
ings, and  were  reduced  to  beggary  before  they 
saw    the    end    of    them.       The    histories    of 
civilized  states  furnish   but  one  instance  of  a 
similar  perversion  of  justice,  of  such  violation 
of  the  rights  of  proi)erty  and  of  such  waste 
of  human  life;  but  Cinna,  Sylla  and  Marius 
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entered  vanquished  Rome  as  incensed  vi6lors, 
and  pra6liced  without  disguise  what  the  viceroy 
of  the  Netherlands  performed  under  the  ven- 
erable veil  of  the  laws. 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1567  the  king's 
arrival  had  been  confidently  expefted,  and 
the  well-disposed  of  the  people  had  placed  all 
their  last  hopes  on  this  event.  The  vessels 
which  Philip  had  caused  to  be  equipped  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  meeting  him  still 
lay  in  the  harbor  of  Flushing,  ready  to  sail  at 
the  first  signal ;  and  the  town  of  Brussels  had 
consented  to  receive  a  Spanish  garrison,  simply 
because  the  king,  it  was  pretended,  was  to 
reside  within  its  walls.  But  this  hope  gradu- 
ally vanished  as  he  put  off  the  journey  from 
one  season  to  the  next,  and  the  new  viceroy 
very  soon  began  to  exhibit  powers  which  an- 
nounced him  less  as  a  precursor  of  royalty 
than  as  an  absolute  minister,  whose  presence 
made  that  of  the  monarch  entirely  superfluous. 
To  complete  the  distress  of  the  provinces, 
their  last  good  angel  was  now  to  leave  them 
in  the  person  of  the  regent. 

From  the  moment  when  the  produ6lion  of 
the  duke's  extensive  powers  left  no  doubt  re- 
maining as  to  the  pracSlical  termination  of  her 
own  rule,  Margaret  had  formed  the  resolution 
of  relinquishing  the  name  also  of  regent.  To 
see  a  successor  in  the  a6tual  possession  of  a 
dignity  which  a  nine  years'  enjoyment  had 
made  indispensable  to  her ;  to  see  the  au- 
thority, the  glory,  the  splendor,  the  adoration 
and  all  the  marks  of  respe6l,  which  are  the 
usual  concomitants  of  supreme  power,  pass 
over  to  another ;  and  to  feel  that  she  had  lost 
that  which  she  could  never  forget  she  had  once 
held,  was  more  than  a  woman's  mind  could 
endure ;  moreover,  the  Duke  of  Alva  was  of 
all  men  the  least  calculated  to  make  her  feel 
her  privation  the  less  painful,  by  a  forbearing 
use  of  his  newly  acquired  dignity.  The  tran- 
quillity of  the  country,  too,  which  was  put  in 
jeopardy  by  this  divided  rule,  seemed  to  im- 
pose upon  the  duchess  the  necessity  of  abdi- 
cating. Many  governors  of  provinces  refused, 
without  an  express  order  from  the  court,  to 
receive  commands  from  the  duke  and  to  re- 
cognize him  as  co-regent. 

The  rapid  change  of  their  point  of  attrac- 
tion could  not  be  met  by  the  courtiers  so 
composedly  and  imperturbably,  but  that  the 
duchess  observed  the  alteration  and  bitterly 
felt  it.  Even  the  few  who,  like  State  Coun- 
sellor Viglius,  still  firmly  adhered  to  her,  did 
so   less   from   attachment   to   her   person  than 


from  vexation  at  being  displaced  by  novices 
and  foreigners,  and  from  being  too  proud  to 
serve  a  fresh  apprenticeship  under  a  new 
viceroy.  But  far  the  greater  number,  with  all 
their  endeavors  to  keep  an  exa6l  mean,  could 
not  help  making  a  difference  between  the 
homage  they  paid  to  the  rising  sun  and  that 
which  they  bestowed  on  the  setting  luminary. 
The  royal  palace  in  Brussels  became  more  and 
more  deserted,  while  the  throne  at  Kuilem- 
berg  House  daily  increased.  But  what  woun- 
ded the  sensitiveness  of  the  duchess  most 
acutely  was  the  arrest  of  Horn  and  Egmont, 
which  was  planned  and  executed  by  the  duke 
without  her  knowledge  or  consent,  just  as  if 
there  had  been  no  such  person  as  herself  in 
existence.  Alva  did,  indeed,  after  the  a6l 
was  done  endeavor  to  appease  her,  by  declar- 
ing that  the  design  had  been  purposely  kept 
secret  from  her  in  order  to  spare  her  name 
from  being  mixed  up  in  so  odious  a  transac- 
tion ;  but  no  such  considerations  of  delicacy 
could  close  the  wound  which  had  been  in- 
fli6led  on  her  pride.  In  order  at  once  to  es- 
cape all  risk  of  similar  insults,  of  which  the 
present  was  probably  only  a  forerunner,  she 
despatched  her  private  secretary  Macchiavell 
to  the  court  of  her  brother,  there  to  solicit 
earnestly  for  permission  to  resign  the  regency. 
The  request  was  granted  without  difficulty  by 
the  king,  who  accompanied  his  consent  with 
every  mark  of  his  highest  esteem.  He  would 
put  aside  (so  the  king  expressed  himself)  his 
own  advantage  and  that  of  the  provinces  in 
order  to  oblige  his  sister.  He  sent  her  a 
present  of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  allotted 
to  her  a  yearly  pension  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars.*  At  the  same  time  a  diploma  was 
forwarded  to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  constituting 
him,  in  her  stead,  viceroy  of  all  the  Nether- 
lands, with  unlimited  powers. 

Gladly  would  Margaret  have  learned  that 
she  was  permitted  to  resign  the  regency  before 

*  Which,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
very  puncflually  paid,  if  a  pamphlet  may  be  trusted 
which  was  printed  during  her  lifetime.  (It  bears  the 
title :  Discours  sur  la  IHessure  de  Monseigneur  Prince 
d'Orange,  1582,  without  notice  of  the  place  ^^•here  it 
was  printed,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  Elector's  library 
at  Dresden.)  She  languished,  it  is  there  stated,  at 
Namur  in  poverty,  and  so  ill  supported  by  her  son  (the 
then  governor  of  the  Netherlands)  that  her  own  secre- 
tary Aldrobandin  called  her  sojourn  there  an  exile. 
But  the  writer  goes  on  to  ask,  what  better  treatment 
could  she  expedl;  from  a  son  who,  when  still  very  young, 
being  on  a  visit  to  her  at  Brussels,  snapped  his  fingers 
at  her  behind  her  back. 
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a  solemn  assembly  of  the  states,  a  wish  which 
she  had  not  very  obscurely  hinted  to  the  king. 
But  she  was  not  gratified.  She  was  particu- 
larly fond  of  solemnity,  and  the  example  of 
the  Emperor  her  father,  who  had  exhibited 
the  extraordinary  spe6lacle  of  his  abdication 
of  the  crown  in  this  very  city,  seemed  to  have 
great  attractions  for  her.  As  she  was  com- 
pelled to  part  with  supreme  power,  she  could 
scarcely  be  blamed  for  wishing  to  do  so  with 
as  much  splendor  as  possible.  Moreover,  she 
had  not  failed  to  observe  how  much  the  gen- 
eral hatred  of  the  duke  had  effe6ted  in  her 
own  favor,  and  she  looked,  therefore,  the 
more  wistfully  forward  to  a  scene  which 
promised  to  be  at  once  so  flattering  to  her 
and  so  affecting.  She  would  have  been  glad 
to  mingle  her  own  tears  with  those  which  she 
hoped  to  see  shed  by  the  Netherlanders  for 
their  good  regent.  Thus  the  bitterness  of  her 
descent  from  the  throne  would  have  been 
alleviated  by  the  expression  of  general  sym- 
pathy. Little  as  she  had  done  to  merit  the 
general  esteem  during  the  nine  years  of  her 
administration,  while  fortune  smiled  upon  her 
and  the  approbation  of  her  sovereign  was  the 
limit  to  all  her  wishes,  yet  now  the  sympathy 
of  the  nation  had  acquired  a  value  in  her 
eyes,  as  the  only  thing  which  could  in  some 
degree  compensate  to  her  for  the  disappoint- 
ment of  all  her  other  hopes.  Fain  would  she 
have  persuaded  herself  that  she  had  become  a 
voluntary  sacrifice  to  her  goodness  of  heart, 
and  her  too  humane  feelings  towards  the  Neth- 
erlanders. As,  however,  the  king  was  very  far 
from  being  disposed  to  incur  any  danger  by 
calling  a  general  assembly  of  the  states  in 
order  to  gratify  a  mere  caprice  of  his  sister, 
she  was  obliged  to  content  herself  with  a  fare- 
well letter  to  them.  In  this  document  she 
went  over  her  whole  administration,  recounted, 
not  without  ostentation,  the  difficulties  with 
which  she  had  had  to  struggle,  the  evils  which, 
by  her  dexterity,  she  had  prevented,  and 
wound  up  at  last  by  saying  that  she  left  a  fin- 
ished work,  and  had  to  transfer  to  her  succes- 
sor nothing  but  the  punishment  of  offenders. 
The  king,  too,  was  repeatedly  compelled  to 
hear  the  same  statement,  and  she  left  nothing 
undone  to  arrogate  to  herself  the  glory  of  any 
future  advantages  which  it  might  be  the  good 
fortune  of  the  duke  to  realize.  Her  own 
merits,  as  something  which  did  not  admit  of 
a  doubt,  but  was  at  the  same  time  a  burden 
oppressive  to  her  modesty,  she  laid  at  the  feet 
of  the  king. 


j  Dispassionate  posterity  may,  nevertheless, 
hesitate  to  subscribe  unreservedly  to  this  favor- 

1  able  opinion.  Even  though  the  united  voice 
of  her  contemporaries,  and  the  testimony  of 
the    Netherlands    themselves   vouch    for    it,  a 

I  •  •  • 

third  party  will  not  be  denied  the  right  ^o  ex- 
amine her  claims  with  striCler  scrutiny.  The 
popular  mind,  easily  affe6led,  is  but  too  ready 
to  count  the  absence  of  a  vice  as  an  additional 
virtue,  and  under  the  pressure  of  existing  evil 
to  give  excess  of  praise  for  past  benefits.  The 
Netherlander  .seems  to  have  concentrated  all 
his  hatred  upon  the  Spanish  name.  To  lay 
the  blame  of  the  national  evils  on  the  regent, 
would  tend  to  remove  from  the  king  and  his 
minister  the  curses,  which  he  would  rather 
shower  upon  them  alone  and  undividedly ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Alva's  government  of  the 
Netherlands  was,  perhaps,  not  the  proper 
point  of  view  from  which  to  test  the  merits  of 
his  predecessor.  It  was  undoubtedly  no  light 
task  to  meet  the  king's  expe6lations  without 
infringing  the  rights  of  the  people  and  the 
duties  of  humanity,  but  in  struggling  to  effe6l 
these  two  contradi6lory  obje6ls,  Margaret  had 
accomplished  neither.  She  had  deeply  injured 
the  nation,  while  comparatively  she  had  done 
little  service  to  the  king.  It  is  true  that  she 
at  last  crushed  the  Protestant  fa6lion,  but  the 
accidental  outbreak  of  the  Iconoclasts  assisted 
her  in  this  more  than  all  her  dexterity.  She 
certainly  succeeded  by  her  intrigues  in  dissolv- 
ing the  League  of  the  nobles,  but  not  until 
the  first  blow  had  been  struck  at  its  roots  by 
internal  dissensions.  The  object,  to  secure 
which  she  had  for  so  many  years  vainly  ex- 
hausted her  whole  policy,  was  effe6led  at  last 
by  a  single  enlistment  of  troops,  for  which, 
however,  the  orders  were  issued  from  Madrid. 
She  delivered  to  the  duke,  no  doubt,  a  tran- 
quillized country;  but  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  dread  of  his  approach  had  the  chief 
share  in  tranquillizing  it.  By  her  reports  she 
led  the  Council  in  Spain  astray;  because  she 
never  informed  it  of  the  disease,  but  only  of 
the  occasional  symptoms;  never  of  the  uni- 
versal feeling  and  voice  of  the  nation,  but 
only  of  the  miscondu6l  of  fa6lions.  Her 
faulty  administration,  moreover,  drew  the 
people  into  the  crime,  because  she  exasperated 
without  sufficiently  awing  them.  She  it  was 
that  brought  the  murderous  Alva  into  the 
country,  by  leading  the  king  to  believe  that 
the  disturbances  in  the  provinces  were  to  be 
ascribed,  not  so  much  to  the  severity  of  the 
royal   ordinances  as   to   the   unworthiness   of 
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those  who  were  charged  with  their  execution. 
Margaret  possessed  natural  capacity  and  intel- 
lect ;  and  an  acquired  political  ta6l  enabled 
her  to  meet  any  ordinary  case;  but  she 
wanted  that  creative  genius  which,  for  new 
and  extraordinary  emergencies,  invents  new 
maxims  or  wisely  oversteps  old  ones.  In  a 
country  where  honesty  was  the  best  policy, 
she  adopted  the  unfortunate  plan  of  practicing 
her  insidious  Italian  policy,  and  thereby  sowed 
the  seeds  of  a  fatal  distrust  in  the  minds  of  the 
people.  The  indulgence  which  has  been  so 
liberally  imputed  to  her  as  a  merit  was,  in 
truth,  extorted  from  her  weakness  and  timidity 
by  the  courageous  opposition  of  the  nation ; 
she  had  never  departed  from  the  stri6t  letter 
of  the  royal  commands  by  her  own  sponta- 
neous resolution  ;  never  did  the  gentle  feelings 
of  innate  humanity  lead  her  to  misinterpret 
the  cruel  purport  of  her  instructions.  Even 
the  few  concessions  to  which  necessity  com- 
pelled her  were  granted  with  an  uncertain  and 
shrinking  hand,  as  if  fearing  to  give  too  much; 
and  she  lost  the  fruit  of  her  benefaCtions  because 
she  mutilated  them  by  a  sordid  closeness. 
What  in  all  the  other  relations  of  her  life  she 


was  too  little  she  was  on  the  throne  too  much 
— a  woman !  She  had  it  in  her  power,  after 
Granvella's  expulsion,  to  become  the  benefact- 
ress of  the  Belgian  nation,  but  she  did  not. 
Her  supreme  good  was  the  approbation  of  her 
king,  her  greatest  misfortune  his  displeasure ; 
with  all  the  eminent  qualities  of  her  mind  she 
remained  an  ordinary  character,  because  her 
heart  was  destitute  of  native  nobility.  She 
used  a  melancholy  power  with  much  modera- 
tion, and  stained  her  government  with  no 
deed  of  arbitrary  cruelty;  nay,  if  it  had  de- 
pended on  her  she  would  have  always  aCted 
humanely.  Years  afterwards,  when  her  idol, 
Philip  II.,  had  long  forgotten  her,  the  Neth- 
erlanders  still  honored  her  memory;  but  she 
was  far  from  deserving  the  glory  which  her 
successor's  inhumanity  reflected  upon  her. 

She  left  Brussels  about  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber, 1567.  The  duke  escorted  her  as  far  as 
the  frontiers  of  Brabant,  and  there  left  her 
under  the  protection  of  Count  Mansfeld,  in 
order  to  hasten  back  to  the  metropolis  and 
show  himself  to  the  Netherlanders  as  sole 
regent. 
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TRIAL  AND   EXECUTION   OF   COUNTS   EGMONT 

AND  HORN 


OME  weeks  af- 
ter their  arrest 
the  two  counts 
were  conveyed 
to  Ghent,  un- 
der an  escort 
of  three  thou- 
sand Span- 
iards, where 
they  were  con- 
fined in  tlie 
citadel  for 

more  than 

eight  months. 
Their  trial  commenced  in  due  form  before  the 
Council  of  Twelve;  and  the  solicitor-general, 
John  Du  Bois,  conduced  the  proceedings. 
The  indidtnient  against  Egmont  consisted  of 
ninety  counts,  and  that  against  Horn  of  sixty. 
It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  introduce 
them  here.  Every  adlion,  however  innocent, 
every  omission  of  duty,  was  interpreted  on 
the  principle  which  had  been  laid  down  in 
the  opening  of  tlie  iadi6lment,  "  that  the  two 
counts,  in  conjun6lion  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  had  planned  the  overthrow  of  the 
royal  authority  in  the  Netherlands  and  the 
usurpation  of  the  government  of  the  country  ;" 
the  expulsion  of  Granvella ;  the  embassy  of 
Egmont  to  Madrid  ;  the  confederacy  of  the 
Gueux ;  the  concessions  which  they  made  to 
the  Protestants   in  the    provinces  under  tlieir 


government ;  all  were  made  to  have  a  connec- 
tion with  and  a  reference  to  this  deliberate 
design.  Thus  importance  was  attached  to  the 
most  insignificant  occurrences,  and  one  a6lion 
made  to  darken  and  discolor  another.  By 
taking  care  to  treat  each  of  the  charges  as  in 
itself  a  treasonable  offence,  it  was  the  more 
easy  to  justify  a  sentence  of  high  treason  by 
the  whole. 

The  accusations  were  sent  to  each  of  the 
prisoners,  who  were  required  to  reply  to  them 
within  five  days.  After  doing  so,  they  were 
allowed  to  employ  solicitors  and  advocates, 
who  were  permitted  free  access  to  them  ;  but 
as  they  were  accused  of  treason,  their  friends 
were  prohibited  from  visiting  them.  Count 
Egmont  employed  for  his  solicitor  Von  Lan- 
das,  and  made  choice  of  a  few  eminent  advo- 
cates from  Brussels. 

Their  first  step  was  to  demur  against  the 
tribunal  which  was  to  try  them,  since  by  the 
privilege  of  their  Order  they,  as  Knights  of 
the  Golden  Fleece,  were  amenable  only  to  the 
king  himself,  the  Grand  Master.  But  this  de- 
murrer was  overruled,  and  they  were  required 
to  produce  their  witnesses,  in  default  of  which 
they  were  to  be  proceeded  against  in  contutiia- 
ciam.  Egmont  had  satisfa6lorily  answered  to 
eighty-two  counts,  while  Count  Horn  had  re- 
futed the  charges  against  him,  article  by  arti- 
cle. The  accusation  and  the  defence  are  still 
extant ;  on  that  defence  every  impartial   tri- 
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biinal  would  have  acquitted  them  both.  The 
Procurator  Fiscal  pressed  for  the  produ6lion 
of  their  evidence,  and  the  Duke  of  Alva 
issued  his  repeated  commands  to  use  dispatch. 
They  delayed,  however,  from  week  to  week, 
while  they  renewed  their  protests  against  the 
illegality  of  the  court.  At  last  the  duke  as- 
signed them  nine  days  to  produce  their  proofs; 
on  the  lapse  of  that  period  they  were  to  be 
declared  guilty  and  as  having  forfeited  all 
right  of  defence. 

Daring  the  progress  of  the  trial  the  relations 
and  friends  of  the  two  counts  were  not  idle. 
Egmont's  wife,  by  birth  a  duchess  of  Bavaria, 
addressed  petitions  to  the  princes  of  the  Ger- 
man empire,  to  the  emperor  and  to  the  King 
of  Spain.  The  Countess  Horn,  mother  of 
the  imprisoned  count,  who  was  conne6ted  by 
the  ties  of  friendship  or  of  blood  with  the 
principal  royal  families  of  Germany,  did  the 
same.  All  alike  protested  loudly  against  these 
illegal  proceedings,  and  appealed  to  the  liberty 
of  the  German  empire,  on  which  Horn,  as  a 
count  of  the  empire,  had  special  claims;  the 
liberty  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  privileges 
of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  were  like- 
wise insisted  upon.  The  Countess  Egmont 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  intercession  of 
almost  every  German  court  in  behalf  of  her 
husband.  The  King  of  Spain  and  his  viceroy 
were  besieged  by  applications  in  behalf  of  the 
accused,  which  were  referred  from  one  to  the 
other  and  made  light  of  by  both.  Countess 
Horn  colle6ted  certificates  from  all  the  Knights 
of  the  Golden  Fleece  in  Spain,  Germany  and 
Italy,  to  prove  the  privileges  of  the  Order. 
Alva  reje6led  them,  with  a  declaration  that 
they  had  no  force  in  such  a  case  as  the  present. 
"  The  crimes  of  which  the  counts  are  accused, 
relate  to  the  affairs  of  the  Belgian  provinces, 
and  he,  the  duke,  was  appointed  by  the  king 
sole  judge  of  all  matters  connedled  with  those 
countries." 

Four  months  had  been  allowed  to  the  solici- 
tor-general to  draw  up  the  indi6lment,  and 
five  were  granted  to  the  two  counts  to  prepare 
for  their  defence.  But  instead  of  losing  their 
time  and  trouble  in  adducing  their  evidence, 
which  perhaps  would  have  profited  them  but 
little,  they  preferred  wasting  it  in  protests 
against  the  judges,  which  availed  them  still 
less.  By  the  former  course  they  would  prob- 
ably have  delayed  the  final  sentence,  and  in 
the  time  thus  gained  the  powerful  intercession 
of  their  friends  might  perhaps  have  not  been 
ineffe(ftual.    By  obstinately  persisting  in  deny- 


ing the  competency  of  the  tribunal  which  was 
to  try  them,  they  furnished  the  duke  with  an 
excuse  for  cutting  short  the  proceedings. 
After  the  last  assigned  period  had  expired, 
on  the  ist  of  June,  1568,  the  Council  of 
Twelve  declared  them  guilty,  and  on  the 
fourth  of  that  month  sentence  of  death  wtis 
pronounced  against  them. 

The  execution  of  twenty-five  noble  Nether- 
landers,  who  were  beheaded  in  three  successive 
days  in  the  market-place  at  Brussels,  was  the 
terrible  prelude  to  the  fate  of  the  two  counts. 
John  Casembrot  von  Beckerzeel,  secretary  to 
Count  Egmont,  was  one  of  the  unfortunates, 
who  was  thus  rewarded  for  his  fidelity  to  his 
master,  which  he  steadfastly  maintained  even 
upon  the  rack,  and  for  his  zeal  in  the  service 
of  the  king,  which  he  had  manifested  against 
the  Iconoclasts.  The  others  had  either  been 
taken  prisoners  with  arms  in  their  hands  in 
the  insurrection  of  the  "  Gueux,"  or  appre- 
hended and  condemned  as  traitors  on  account 
of  having  taken  a  part  in  the  petition  of  the 
nobles. 

The  duke  had  reason  to  hasten  the  execution 
of  the  sentence.  Count  Louis  of  Nassau  had 
given  battle  to  the  Count  of  Aremberg,  near 
the  monastery  of  Heiligerlee  in  Groningen, 
and  had  the  good  fortune  to  defeat  him.  Im- 
mediately after  his  viCfory,  he  had  advanced 
against  Groningen  and  laid  siege  to  it.  The 
success  of  his  arms  had  raised  the  courage  of 
his  fadlion,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  his 
brother,  was  close  at  hand  with  an  army  to 
support  him.  These  circumstances  made  the 
duke's  presence  necessary  in  those  distant 
provinces ;  but  he  could  not  venture  to  leave 
Brussels  before  the  fate  of  two  such  important 
prisoners  was  decided.  The  whole  nation 
loved  them,  which  was  not  a  little  increased 
by  their  unhappy  fate.  Even  the  stridl  Papists 
disapproved  of  the  execution  of  these  eminent 
nobles.  The  slightest  advantage  which  the 
arms  of  the  rebels  might  gain  over  the  duke, 
or  even  the  report  of  a  defeat,  would  cause  a 
revolution  in  Brussels,  which  would  immedi- 
ately set  the  two  counts  at  liberty.  Moreover, 
the  petitions  and  intercessions  which  came  to 
the  viceroy,  as  well  as  to  the  King  of  Spain, 
;  from  the  German  princes,  increased  daily ; 
nay,  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II.  himself 
caused  the  countess  to  be  assured  "that  she 
had  nothing  to  fear  for  the  life  of  her  spouse." 
These  powerful  applications  might  at  last  turn 
the  king's  heart  in  favor  of  the  prisoners. 
The  king  might,  perhaps,  in  reliance  on  his 
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viceroy's  usual  dispatch,  put  on  the  appear- 
ance of  yielding  to  the  representations  of  so 
many  sovereigns  and  rescind  the  sentence  of 
death,  under  the  convi6lion  that  his  mercy 
would  come  too  late.  These  considerations 
consequently  moved  the  duke  not  to  delay 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  as  soon  as  it 
was  pronounced. 

On  the  day  after  the  sentence  was  passed, 
the  two  counts  were  brought,  under  an  escort 
of  three  thousand  Spaniards,  from  Ghent  to 
Brussels,  and  placed  in  confinement  in  the 
Brodhaitsc,  in  the  great  market-i)lace.  The 
next  morning  the  Council  of  Twelve  were 
assembled  ;  the  duke,  contrary  to  his  custom, 
attended  in  person,  and  both  the  sentences,  in 
sealed  envelopes,  were  opened  and  publicly 
read  by  Secretary  Pranz.  The  two  counts 
were  declared  guilty  of  treason,  as  having 
favored  and  promoted  the  abominable  con- 
spiracy of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  prote6led  the 
confederate  nobles,  and  been  convi6led  of 
various  misdemeanors  against  their  king  and 
the  church,  in  their  governments  and  other 
appointments.  Both  were  sentenced  to  be 
publicly  beheaded,  and  their  heads  were  to  be 
fixed  upon  pikes  and  not  taken  down  witliout 


the  duke's  express  command.  All  their  pos- 
sessions, fiefs  and  rights  escheated  to  the  royal 
treasury.  The  sentence  was  signed  only  by 
the  duke  and  the  Secretary  Pranz,  without  ask- 
ing or  caring  for  the  consent  of  the  other 
members  of  the  council. 

During  the  night  between  the  4th  and  5th 
of  June,  the  sentences  were  brought  to  the 
prisoners,  after  they  had  already  gone  to  rest. 
The  duke  gave  them  to  the  Bishop  of  Ypres, 
Martin  Rithov,  whom  he  had  expressly  sum- 
moned to  Brussels  to  prepare  the  prisoners  for 
death.  When  the  bishop  received  this  com- 
mission, he  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the 
duke  and  supplicated  him  with  tears  in  his 
eyes  for  mercy — at  least  for  respite  for  the 
prisoners ;  but  he  was  answered  in  a  rough 
and  angry  voice  that  he  had  been  sent  for 
from  Ypres  not  to  oppose  the  sentence  but  by 
his  spiritual  consolation  to  reconcile  the  un- 
happy noblemen  to  it. 

Egmont  was  the  first  to  whom  the  bishop 
communicated  the  sentence  of  death.  "  That 
is  indeed  a  severe  sentence!"  exclaimed  the 
count,  turning  pale  and  with  a  faltering  voice. 
"  I  did  not  think  that  I  had  offended  his 
majesty  so  deeply  as  to  deserve  such  treatment. 
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If,  however,  it  must  be  so,  I  submit  to  my  fate 
with  resignation.  May  this  death  atone  for 
my  offence,  and  save  my  wife  and  children 
from  suffering  !  This,  at  least,  1  think  I  may 
claim  for  my  past  services.  As  for  death,  I 
will  meet  it  with  composure,  since  it  so  pleases 
God  and  my  king."  He  then  pressed  the 
bishop  to  tell  him  seriously  and  candidly  if 
there  was  no  hope  of  pardon.  Being  answered 
in  the  negative,  he  confessed  and  received  the 
sacrament  from  the  priest,  repeating  after  him 
the  mass  with  great  devoutness.  He  asked 
what  prayer  was  the  best  and  most  effe6live  to 
recommend  him  to  God  in  his  last  hour.  On 
being  told  that  no  prayer  could  be  more 
effedlual  than  the  one  which  Christ  himself 
had  taught,  he  prepared  immediately  to  repeat 
the  Lord's  prayer.  The  thoughts  of  his  fam- 
ily interrupted  him ;  he  called  for  pen  and 
ink  and  wrote  two  letters — one  to  his  wife, 
the  other  to  the  king.  The  latter  was  as 
follows : 

"  Sire,  this  morning  I  have  heard  the  sen- 
tence which  your  majesty  has  been  pleased  to 
pass  upon  me.  Far  as  I  have  ever  been  from 
attempting  anything  against  the  person  or  the 
service  of  your  majesty,  or  against  the  only 
true,  old  and  Catholic  religion,  I  yet  submit 
myself  with  patience  to  the  fate  which  it  has 
pleased  God  to  ordain  I  should  suffer.  If  dur- 
ing the  past  disturbances  I  have  omitted,  ad- 
vised or  done  anything  that  seems  at  variance 
with  my  duty,  it  was  most  assuredly  performed 
with  the  best  intentions  or  was  forced  upon 
me  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances.  I  there- 
fore pray  your  majesty  to  forgive  me,  and  in 
consideration  of  my  past  services  show  mercy 
to  my  unhappy  wife,  my  poor  children  and 
servants.  In  a  firm  hope  of  this  I  commend 
myself  to  the  infinite  mercy  of  God. 

"Your  majesty's  most  faithful  vassal  and 
servant, 

"  Lamoral  Count  Eomont. 

"Brussels,  June  5th,  1568,  near  my  last 
moments." 

This  letter  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
bishop,  with  the  strongest  injun6tions  for  its 
safe  delivery  ;  and  for  greater  security  he  sent 
a  duplicate  in  his  own  handwriting  to  State 
Counsellor  Viglius,  the  most  upright  man  in 
the  senate,  by  whom  there  is  no  doubt  it  was 
a<5lually  delivered  to  the  kmg.  The  family 
of  the  count  were  subsequently  reinstated  in 
all  his  property,  fiefs  and  rights,  which  by  vir- 


tue of  the  sentence  had  escheated  to  the  royal 
treasury. 

Meanwhile,  a  scaffold  had  been  erecfted  in 
the  market-place,  before  the  town-hall,  on 
which  two  poles  were  fixed  with  iron  spikes, 
and  the  whole  covered  with  black  cloth.  Two- 
and-twenty  companies  of  the  Spanish  garrison 
surrounded  the  scaffold,  a  precaution  which 
was  by  no  means  superfluous.  Between  ten 
and  eleven  o'clock  the  Spanish  guard  appeared 
in  the  apartment  of  the  count ;  they  were  pro- 
vided with  cords  to  tie  his  hands  according  to 
custom.  He  begged  that  this  might  be  spared 
him,  and  declared  that  he  was  willing  and 
ready  to  die.  He  himself  cut  off  the  collar 
from  his  doublet  to  facilitate  the  executioner's 
duty.  He  wore  a  robe  of  red  damask,  and 
over  that  a  black  Spanish  cloak  trimmed  with 
gold  lace.  In  this  dress  he  appeared  on  the 
scaffold,  and  was  attended  by  Don  Julian 
Romero,  Maitre  de  Camp  ;  Salinas,  a  Spanish 
captain  ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Ypres.  The  grand 
provost  of  the  court,  with  a  red  wand  in  his 
hand,  sat  on  horseback  at  the  foot  of  the 
scaffold  ;  the  executioner  was  concealed  be- 
neath. 

Egmont  had  at  first  shown  a  desire  to  ad- 
dress the  people  from  the  scaffold.  He  de- 
sisted, however,  on  the  bishop's  representing 
to  him  that  either  he  would  not  be  heard  or 
that,  if  he  were,  he  might,  such  at  present  was 
the  dangerous  disposition  of  the  people,  ex- 
cite them  to  adls  of  violence,  which  would 
only  plunge  his  friends  into  destru6lion.  For 
a  few  moments  he  paced  the  scaffold  with 
noble  dignity,  and  lamented  that  it  had  not 
been  permitted  him  to  die  a  more  honorable 
death  for  his  king  and  his  country.  Up  to 
the  last  he  seemed  unable  to  persuade  him.self 
that  the  king  was  in  earnest,  and  that  his 
severity  would  be  carried  any  further  than  the 
mere  terror  of  execution.  When  the  decisive 
period  approached,  and  he  was  to  receive  the 
extreme  un6lion,  he  looked  wistfully  round, 
and  when  there  still  appeared  no  prospedl  of  a 
reprieve,  he  turned  to  Julian  Romero  and 
asked  him  once  more  if  there  was  no  hope  of 
pardon  for  him.  Julian  Romero  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  looked  on  the  ground,  and  was 
silent. 

He  then  closely  clenched  his  teeth,  threw 
off  his  mantle  and  robe,  knelt  upon  the 
cushion  and  prepared  himself  for  the  last 
prayer.  The  bishop  presented  him  the  cruci- 
fix to  kiss  and  administered  to  him  extreme 
un6lion,  upon  which  the  count  made    him  a 
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sign  to  leave  him.  He  drew  a  silk  cap  over 
his  eyes  and  awaited  the  stroke.  Over  the 
corpse  and  the  streaming  blood  a  black  cloth 
was  immediately  thrown. 

All  Brussels  thronged  around  the  scaffold, 
and  the  fatal  blow  seemed  to  fall  on  every 
heart.  Loud  sobs  alone  broke  the  appalling 
silence.  The  duke  himself,  who  watched  the 
execution  from  a  window  of  the  town-house, 
wij)ed  his  eyes  as  his  vi6lim  died. 

Shortly  afterwards  Count  Horn  advanced 
on  the  scaffold.  Of  a  more  violent  tempera- 
ment than  his  friend,  and  stimulated  by 
stronger  reasons  for  hatred  against  the  king, 
he  had  received  the  sentence  with  less  com- 
posure, although  in  his  case,  perhaps,  it  was 
less    unjust.       He    burst    forth    in    bitter    re- 


proaches against  the  king,  and  the  bishop 
with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  him  to  make  a 
better  use  of  his  last  moments  than  to  abuse 
them  in  imprecations  on  his  enemies.  At  last, 
however,  he  became  more  coUeded,  and  made 
his  confession  to  the  bishop,  which  at  first  he 
was  disposed  to  refuse. 

He  mounted  the  scaffold  with  the  same  at- 
tendants as  his  friend.  In  passing  he  saluted 
many  of  his  acquaintances ;  his  hands  were, 
like  Egmont's,  free,  and  he  was  dressed  in  a 
black  doublet  and  cloak,  with  a  Milan  cap  of 
the  same  color  upon  his  head.  When  he  had 
ascended,  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  corpse, 
which  lay  under  the  cloth,  and  asked  one  of 
the  bystanders  if  it  was  the  body  of  his  friend. 
On  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  said 
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„„migsl1Biilii»^ 


Rr-7<olt  of  the   iWtholaihis 


''^"aiff^vjll^iiM- 


some  words  in  Spanish,  threw  his  cloak 
from  him  and  knelt  upon  the  cushion.  All 
shrieked  aloud  as  he  received  the  fatal 
blow. 

The  heads  of  both  were  fixed  upon  the  poles 
which  were  set  up  on  the  scaffold,  where  they 
remained  until  past  three  in  the  afternoon, 
when  they  were  taken  down,  and  with  the  two 


bodies  placed  in  leaden  coffins  and  deposited 
in  a  vault. 

In  spite  of  the  number  of  spies  and  execu- 
tioners who  surrounded  the  scaffold,  the  citi- 
zens of  Brussels  would  not  be  prevented  from 
dipping  their  handkerchiefs  in  the  streaming 
blood  and  carrying  home  with  them  these 
precious  memorials. 
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SIEGE  OF  ANTWERP  BY  THE  PRINCE  OF  PARMA, 
IN  THE  YEARS  1584  AND  1585. 


T  is  an  interest- 
ing spe6lacle  to 
observe  the 
struggle  of 
man's  inventive 
genius  in  con- 
flict with  power- 
ful opposing  ele- 
ments, and  to 
see  the  difficul- 
ties, which  are 
insurmountable 
to  ordinary  ca- 
pacities,  over- 
come by  prudence,  resolution  and  a  deter- 
mined will.  Less  attra6live  but  only  the  more 
instru6live,  perhaps,  is  the  contrary  spe6lacle, 
where  the  absence  of  those  qualities  renders 
all  efforts  of  genius  vain,  throws  away  all  the 
favors  of  fortune,  and  where  inability  to  im- 
prove such  advantages  renders  hopeless  a 
success  which  otherwise  seemed  sure  and  in- 
evitable. Examples  of  both  kinds  are  afforded 
by  the  celebrated  siege  of  Antwerp  by  the 
Spaniards  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  by  which*  that  flourishing  city  was 
forever  deprived  of  its  commercial  prosperity, 
but  which,  on  the  other  hand,  conferred  im- 
mortal fame  on  the  general  who  undertook 
and  accomplished  it. 

Twelve  years  had  the  war  continued,  which 
the  northern  provinces  of  Belgium  had  com- 
menced at  first  in  vindication  simply  of  their 
religious  freedom,  and  the  privileges  of  their 
states  from  the  encroachments  of  the  Spanish 
viceroy,   but  maintained  latterly  in  the  hope 


of  establishing  their  independence  of  the 
Spanish  crown.  Never  completely  vi6lors, 
but  never  entirely  vanquished,  they  wearied 
out  the  Spanish  valor  by  tedious  operations  on 
an  unfavorable  soil,  and  exhausted  the  wealth 
of  the  sovereign  of  both  the  Indies  while  they 
themselves  were  called  beggars,  and  in  a  de- 
gree a6tually  were  so.  The  League  of  Ghent, 
which  had  united  the  whole  Netherlands, 
Roman  Catholic  ancT  Protestant,  in  a  common 
and  (could  such  a  confederation  have  lasted) 
invincible  body,  was  indeed  dissolved ;  but  in 
place  of  this  uncertain  and  unnatural  combi- 
nation, the  northern  provinces  had  in  the 
year  1579  formed  among  themselves  the  closer 
Union  of  Utrecht,  which  promised  to  be  more 
lasting,  inasmuch  as  it  was  linked  and  held 
together  by  common  political  and  religious 
interests.  What  the  new  Republic  had  lost 
in  extent  through  this  separation  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  provinces,  it  was  fully  com- 
pensated for  by  the  closeness  of  alliance,  the 
unity  of  enterprise  and  energy  of  execution  ; 
and,  perhaps,  it  was  fortunate  in  thus  timely 
losing  what  no  exertion,  probably,  would  ever 
have  enabled  it  to  retain. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Walloon  provinces 
had  in  the  year  1584,  partly  by  voluntary  sub- 
mission and  jjartly  by  force  of  arms,  been 
again  reduced  under  the  Spanish  yoke.  The 
northern  distri6ls  alone  had  been  able  at  all 
successfully  to  oppose  it.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  Brabant  and  Flanders  still  obstinately 
held  out  against  the  arms  of  the  Duke  Alex- 
ander of  Parma,  who  at  that  time  administered 
the  civil  government  of  the  provinces  and  the 
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supreme  command  of  the  army  with  equal 
energy  and  prudence,  and,  by  a  series  of 
splendid  vidories,  had  revived  the  military 
reputation  of  Spain.  The  peculiar  formation 
of  the  country,  which,  by  its  numerous  rivers 
and  canals  facilitated  the  connection  of  the 
towns  with  one  another  and  with  the  sea, 
baffled  all  attempts  effe6lually  to  subdue  it, 
and  the  possession  of  one  place  could  only  be 
maintained  by  the  occupation  of  another.  So 
long  as  this  communication  was  kept  up  Hol- 
land and  Zealand  could  with  little  difficulty 
assist  their  allies,  and  supply  them  abundantly 
by  water  as  well  as  by  land  with  all  necessaries, 
so  that  valor  was  of  no  use,  and  the  strength 
of  the  king's  troops  was  fruitlessly  wasted  on 
tedious  sieges. 

Of  all  the  towns  in  Brabant  Antwerp  was 
the  most  important,  as  well  from  its  wealth,  its 
population  and  its  military  force,  as  by  its 
position  on  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt.  This 
great  and  populous  town,  which  at  this  date 
contained  more  than  eighty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, was  one  of  the  most  a6live  members  of 
the  National  League,  and  had  in  the  course 
of  the  war  distinguished  itself  above  all  the 
towns  of  Belgium  by  an  untameable  spirit  of 
libertv.  As  it  fostered  within  its  bosom  all 
the  three  Christian  churches,  and  owed  much 
of  its  prosperity  to  this  unrestricted  religious 
liberty,  it  had  the  more  cause  to  dread  the 
Spanish  rule,  which  threatened  to  abolifih  this 
toleration  and  by  the  terror  of  the  Inquisition 
to  drive  all  the  Protestant  merchants  from  its 
markets.  Moreover,  it  had  had  but  too 
terrible  experience  of  the  brutality  of  the 
Spanish  garrisons,  and  it  was  quite  evident 
that  if  it  once  more  suffered  this  insupportable 
yoke  to  be  imposed  upon  it,  it  would  never 
again,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war,  be 
able  to  throw  it  off. 

But  powerful  as  were  the  motives  which 
stimulated  Antwerp  to  resistance,  equally 
strong  were  the  reasons  which  determined  the 
Spanish  general  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
place  at  any  cost.  On  the  possession  of  this 
town  depended  in  a  great  measure  that  of  the 
whole  province  of  Bral)ant,  which  by  this 
channel  chiefly  derived  its  supplies  of  corn 
from  Zealand,  while  the  capture  of  this  place 
would  secure  to  the  viCtor  the  command  of 
the  Scheldt.  It  would  also  deprive  the  League 
of  Brabant,  which  held  its  meetings  in  the  town 
of  its  principal  support ;  the  whole  faClion  of  its 
dangerous  influence,  of  its  example,  its  counsels 
and  its  money,  while  the  treasures  of  its  in- 


habitants would  open  plentiful  supplies  for  the 
military  exigencies  of  the  king.  Its  fall  would, 
sooner  or  later,  necessarily  draw  after  it  that 
of  all  Brabant,  and  the  preponderance  of 
power  in  that  quarter  would  decide  the  whole 
dispute  in  favor  of  the  king.  Determined  by 
these  grave  considerations,  the  Duke  of  Parma 
drew  his  forces  together  in  July,  1584,  and 
advanced  from  his  position  at  Dornick  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Antwerp,  with  the  intention 
of  investing  it. 

But  both  the  natural  position  and  fortifica- 
tions of  the  town  appeared  to  defy  attacks. 
Surrounded  on  the  side  of  Brabant  with  insur- 
mountable works  and  moats,  and  towards 
Flanders  covered  by  the  broad  and  rapid 
stream  of  the  Scheldt,  it  could  not  be  carried 
by  storm ;  and  to  blockade  a  town  of  such 
extent  seemed  to  require  a  land  force  three 
times  larger  than  that  which  the  duke  had,  and 
moreover  a  fleet — of  which  he  was  utterly 
destitute.  Not  only  did  the  river  yield  the 
town  all  necessary  supplies  from  Ghent,  it  also 
opened  an  easy  communication  with  the 
bordering  province  of  Zealand.  For,  as  the 
tide  of  the  North  Sea  extends  far  up  the 
Scheldt,  and  ebbs  and  flows  regularly,  Ant- 
werp enjoys  the  peculiar  advantage  that  the 
same  tide  flows  past  it  at  different  times  in  two 
opposite  directions.  Besides,  the  adjacent 
towns  of  Brussels,  Malines,  Ghent,  Dender- 
monde  and  others  were  all  at  this  time  in  the 
hands  of  the  League,  and  could  aid  the  ])lace 
from  the  land  side  also.  To  blockade,  there- 
fore, the  town  by  land,  and  to  cut  off  its 
communication  with  Flanders  and  Brabant, 
required  two  different  armies — one  on  each 
bank  of  the  river.  A  sufficient  fleet  was  like- 
wise needed  to  guard  the  passage  of  the 
Scheldt  and  to  prevent  all  attempts  at  relief, 
which  would  most  certainly  be  made  from 
Zealand.  But  by  the  war  which  he  had  still 
to  carry  on  in  other  quarters,  and  by  the 
numerous  garrisons  which  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  in  the  towns  and  fortified  places,  the 
army  of  the  duke  was  reduced  to  ten  thousand 
infantry  and  seventeen  hundred  horse — a  force 
very  inadequate  for  an  undertakmg  of  such 
magnitude.  Moreover,  these  troops  were  de- 
ficient in  the  most  necessary  supplies,  and  the 
long  arrears  of  pay  had  excited  them  to  sub- 
dued murmurs,  which  hourly  threatened  to 
break  out  into  open  mutiny.  If,  notwith- 
standing these  difficulties,  he  should  still  at- 
tempt the  siege,  there  would  be  much  occasion 
to  fear  from    the    strongholds  of  the    enemy 
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which  were  left  in  the  rear,  and  from  which  it 
would  be  easy,  by  vigorous  sallies,  to  annoy 
an  army  distributed  over  so  many  places,  and 
to  expose  it  to  want  by  cutting  off  its  supplies. 

All  these  considerations  were  brought  for- 
ward by  the  council  of  war,  before  which  the 
Duke  of  Parma  now  laid  his  scheme.  How- 
ever great  the  confidence  which  they  placed  in 
themselves  and  in  the  proved  abilities  of  such 
a  leader,  nevertheless  the  most  experienced 
generals  did  not  disguise  their  despair  of  a 
fortunate  result.  l\vo  only  were  exceptions — 
Capizucchi  and  Mondragone — whose  ardent 
courage  placed  them  above  all  apprehensions ; 
the  rest  concurred  in  dissuading  the  duke 
from  attempting  so  hazardous  an  enterprise, 
by  which  they  ran  the  risk  of  forfeiting  the 
fruit  of  all  their  former  vi6lories  and  tarnish- 
ing the  glory  they  had  already  earned. 

But  obje6lions,  which  he  had  already  made 
to  himself  and  refuted,  could  not  shake  the 
Duke  of  Parma  in  his  purpose.  Not  in  ignor- 
ance of  its  inseparable  dangers,  not  from 
thoughtlessly  overvaluing  his  forces,  had  he 
taken  this  bold  resolve.  But  that  instin6live 
genius  which  leads  great  men  by  paths  which 
inferior  minds  either  never  enter  upon  or 
never  finish,  raised  him  above  the  influence 
of  the  doubts  which  a  cold  and  narrow  pru- 
dence would  oppose  to  his  views,  and  without 
being  able  to  convince  his  generals,  he  felt  the 
corre6lness  of  his  calculations  in  a  convi6lion 
indistindl,  indeed,   but    not  on   that  account 


less  indubitable.  A  succession  of  fortunate 
results  had  raised  his  confidence,  and  the 
sight  of  his  army,  unequalled  in  Europe  for 
discipline,  experience  and  valor,  and  com- 
manded by  a  chosen  body  of  the  most  distin- 
guished officers,  did  not  permit  him  to  enter- 
tain fear  for  a  moment.  To  those  who 
obje6led  to  the  small  number  of  his  troops, 
he  answered  that,  however  long  the  pike,  it  is 
only  the  point  that  kills;  and  that  in  military 
enterprise  the  moving  power  was  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  mass  to  be  moved.  He 
was  aware,  indeed,  of  the  discontent  of  his 
troops,  but  he  knew  also  their  obedience ;  and 
he  thought,  moreover,  that  the  best  means  to 
stifle  their  murmurs  was  by  keeping  them  em- 
ployed in  some  important  undertaking,  by 
stimulating  their  desire  of  glory  by  the 
splendor  of  the  enterprise,  and  their  rapacity 
by  hopes  of  the  rich  booty  which  the  capture 
of  so  wealthy  a  town  would  hold  out. 

In  the  plan  which  he  now  formed  for  the 
condudl  of  the  siege,  he  endeavored  to  meet 
all  these  difficulties.  Famine  was  the  only  in- 
strument b\'  which  he  could  hope  to  subdue 
the  town  ;  but  effe6f:ually  to  use  this  formid- 
able weapon  it  would  be  expedient  to  cut  off 
all  its  land  and  water  communications.  With 
this  view,  the  first  object  was  to  stop  or  at 
least  to  impede  the  arrival  of  supplies  from 
Zealand.  It  was,  therefore,  requisite  not  only 
to  carry  all  the  outworks,  which  the  people  of 
Antwerp   had    built   on    both   shores   of    the 
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Scheldt  for  the  jKotedtion  of  their  shipping, 
but  also,  wherever  feasible,  to  throw  up  new 
batteries,  which  should  command  the  whole 
course  of  the  river ;  and  to  prevent  the  place 
from  drawing  supplies  from  the  land  side, 
while  efforts  were  being  made  to  intercept 
their  transmission  by  sea,  all  the  adjacent 
towns  of  Brabant  and  Flanders  were  compre- 
hended in  the  plan  of  the  siege,  and  the  fall 
of  Antwerp  was  based  on  the  destru<^tion  of 
all  those  places — a  bold,  and  considering  the 
duke's  scanty  force,  an  almost  extravagant 
proje6l,  which  was,  however,  justified  by  the 
genius  of  its  author,  and  crowned  by  fortune 
with  a  brilliant  result. 

As,  however,  time  was  required  to  accom- 
plish a  plan  of  this  magnitude,  the  Prince  of 
Parma  was  content,  for  the  present,  with  the 
eredlion  of  numerous  forts  on  the  canals  and 
rivers  which  connected  Antwerp  with  Dender- 
monde,  Ghent,  Malines,  Brussels  and  other 
places.  Spanish  garrisons  were  quartered  in 
the  vicinity  and  almost  at  the  very  gates  of 
those  towns,  which  laid  waste  the  open  coun- 
try and  by  their  incursions  kept  the  surround- 
ing territory  in  alarm.  Thus  round  Ghent 
alone  were  encamped  about  three  thousand 
men,  and  proportionate  numbers  round  the 
other  towns.  In  this  way  and  by  means  of 
the  secret  understanding  which  he  maintained 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  of  these 
towns,  the  duke  hoped,  without  weakening  his 
own  forces,  gradually  to  exhaust  their  strength, 
and  by  the  harassing  operations  of  a  petty  but 
incessant  warfare,  even  without  any  formal 
siege,  to  reduce  them  at  last  to  capitulate. 

In  the  meantime,  the  main  force  was  di- 
re6led  against  Antwerp,  which  he  now  closely 
invested.  He  fixed  his  headquarters  at  Bevern 
in  Flanders,  a  few  miles  from  Antwerp,  where 
he  found  a  fortified  camp.  The  prote6lion 
of  the  Flemish  bank  of  the  Scheldt  was  in- 
trusted to  the  Margrave  of  Rysburg,  general 
of  cavalry,  the  Brabant  bank  to  the  Count 
Peter  Ernest  von  Eansfeld,  who  was  joined 
by  another  Spanish  leader,  Mondragone.  Both 
the  latter  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Scheldt 
upon  pontoons,  notwithstanding  the  Flemish 
admiral's  ship  was  sent  to  oppose  them,  and 
passing  Antwerp,  took  up  their  position  at 
Stabroek  in  Bergen.  Detached  corps  dis- 
persed themselves  along  the  whole  Brabant 
side,  partly  to  secure  the  dykes  and  the 
roads. 

Some  miles  below  Antwerp  the  Scheldt  was 
guarded  by  two  strong  forts,  of  which  one  was 


situated  at  Liefkenshoek,  on  the  island  Doel, 
in  Flanders,  the  other  at  Lillo,  exa6lly  oppo- 
site the  coast  of  Brabant.  The  last  had  been 
ere<?ted  by  Mondragone  himself,  by  order  of 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  when  the  latter  was  still 
master  of  Antwerp,  and  for  this  very  reason 
the  Duke  of  Parma  now  intrusted  to  him  the 
attack  upon  it.  On  the  possession  of  these 
two  forts  the  success  of  the  siege  seemed 
wholly  to  depend,  since  all  the  vessels  sailing 
from  Zealand  to  Antwerp  must  pass  under 
their  guns.  Both  forts  had,  a  short  time  be- 
fore, been  strengthened  by  the  besieged,  and 
the  former  was  scarcely  finished  when  .the 
Margrave  of  Rysburg  attacked  it.  The  celer- 
ity with  which  he  went  to  work  surprised  the 
enemy  before  they  were  sufficiently  prepared 
for  defence,  and  a  brisk  assault  quickly  placed 
Liefkenshoek  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards. 
The  confederates  sustained  this  loss  on  the 
same  fatal  day  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  fell 
at  Delft  by  the  hands  of  an  assassin.  The 
other  batteries,  ere6led  on  the  island  of  Doel, 
were  partly  abandoned  by  their  defenders, 
partly  taken  by  surprise,  so  that  in  a  short 
time  the  whole  Flemish  side  was  cleared  of  the 
enemy.  But  the  fort  at  Lillo,  on  the  Brabant 
shore,  offered  a  more  vigorous  resistance,  since 
the  people  of  Antwerp  had  had  time  to 
strengthen  its  fortifications  and  to  provide  it 
with  a  strong  garrison.  Furious  sallies  of  the 
besieged,  led  by  Odets  von  Teligny,  supported 
by  the  cannon  of  the  fort,  destroyed  all  the 
works  of  the  Spaniards,  and  an  inundation, 
which  was  effected  by  opening  the  sluices, 
finally  drove  them  away  from  the  place  after  a 
three  weeks'  siege,  and  with  the  loss  of  nearly 
two  thousand  killed.  They  now  retired  into 
their  fortified  camp  at  Stabroek,  and  contented 
themselves  with  taking  possession  of  the  dams, 
which  run  across  the  lowlands  of  Bergen,  and 
oppose  a  breastwork  to  the  encroachments  of 
the  East  Scheldt. 

The  failure  of  his  attempt  upon  the  fort  of 
Lillo  compelled  the  Prince  of  Parma  to  change 
his  measures.  As  he  could  not  succeed  in 
stopping  the  passage  of  the  Scheldt  by  his 
original  plan,  on  which  the  success  of  the 
siege  entirely  depended,  he  determined  to 
effe6l  his  purpose  by  throwing  a  bridge  across 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  river.  The  thought 
was  bold,  and  there  were  many  who  held  it  to 
be  rash.  Both  the  breadth  of  the  stream — 
which  at  this  part  exceeds  twelve  hundred 
paces — as  well  as  its  violence,  which  is  still 
further  augmented  by  the  tides  of  the  neigh- 
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boring  st-a.  appeared  to  render  every  attempt 
of  this  kind  imi)ra<lrtical)k'.  Moreover,  he  had 
to  contend  with  a  deficiency  of  timber,  ves- 
sels and  workmen,  as  well  as  with  the  danger- 
ous position  between  the  fleets  of  Antwerp 
and  of  Zealand,  to  which  it  would  necessarily 
be  an  easy  task,  in  combination  with  a  bois- 
terous element,  to  interrupt  so  tedious  a  work. 
Hut  the  Prince  of  Parma  knew  his  power,  and 
his  settled  resolution  would  yield  to  nothing 
short  of  absolute  impossibility.  After  he  had 
caused  the  breadth  as  well  as  the  depth  of  the 
river  to  be  measured,  and  had  consulted  with 
two  of  his  most  skilful  engineers,  Barocci  and 
Plato,  it  was  settled  that  the  bridge  should  be 
constru6ted  between  Calloo  in  Flanders,  and 
Ordam  in  Brabant.  This  spot  was  sele6led 
because  the  river  is  here  narrowest  and  bends 
a  little  to  the  right,  and  so  detains  vessels 
awhile  by  compelling  them  to  tack.  To  cover 
the  bridge,  strong  bastions  were  eredted  at 
both  ends,  of  which  the  one  on  the  Flanders 
shore  was  named  Fort  St.  Maria,  the  other  on 
the  Brabant  side  Fort  St.  Philip,  in  honor  of 
the  king. 

While  active  preparations  were  making  in 
the  Spanish  camp  for  the  execution  of  this 
scheme,  and  the  whole  attention  of  the  enemy 
was  diredled  to  it,  the  duke  made  an  unex- 
pe6led  attack  upon  Dendermonde,  a  strong 
town  between  Ghent  and  Antwerp,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Dender  and  the  Scheldt.  As 
long  as  this  important  place  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  the  towns  of  Ghent  and  Ant- 
werp could  mutually  support  each  other,  and 
by  the  facility  of  their  communication  frus- 
trate all  the  efforts  of  the  besiegers.  Its  cap- 
ture would  leave  the  prince  free  to  a6l  against 
both  towns,  and  might  decide  the  fate  of  his 
undertaking.  The  rapidity  of  his  attack  left 
the  besieged  no  time  to  open  their  sluices  and 
lay  the  country  under  water.  A  hot  cannonade 
was  opened  upon  the  chief  bastion  of  the  town, 
before  the  Brussels  gate,  but  was  answered  by 
the  fire  of  the  besieged,  which  made  great 
havoc  among  the  Spaniards.  It  increased, 
however,  rather  than  discouraged  their  ardor  ; 
and  the  msults  of  the  garrison,  who  mutilated 
the  statue  of  a  saint  before  their  eyes,  and 
after  treating  it  with  the  most  contumelious 
indignity  hurled  it  down  from  the  rampart, 
raised  their  fury  to  the  highest  pitch.  Clam- 
orously they  demanded  to  be  led  against  the 
bastion,  before  their  fire  had  made  a  sufficient 
breach  in  it,  and  the  prince  to  avail  himself 
of  the  first  ardor  of   their  impetuosity,   gave 


the  signal  for  the  assault.  After  a  sanguinary 
contest  of  two  hours  the  rampart  was  mounted, 
and  those  who  were  not  sacrificed  to  the  first 
fiiry  of  the  Spaniards  threw  themselves  into 
the  town.  The  latter  was,  indeed,  now  more 
exposed,  a  fire  being  dire6led  upon  it  from 
the  works  which  had  been  carried  ;  but  its 
strong  walls,  and  the  broad  moat  which  sur- 
rounded it,  gave  reason  to  expe6l  a  protra6led 
resistance.  The  inventive  resources  of  the 
Prince  of  Parma  soon  overcame  this  obstacle 
also.  While  the  bombardment  was  carried  on 
night  and  day,  the  troops  were  incessantly 
employed  in  diverting  the  course  of  the  Den- 
der, which  supplied  the  foss  with  water,  and 
the  besieged  were  seized  with  despair,  as  they 
saw  the  water  of  the  trenches,  the  last  defence 
of  the  town,  gradually  disappear.  They  has- 
tened to  capitulate,  and  in  August,  1584,  re- 
ceived a  Spanish  garrison.  Thus,  in  the  short 
space  of  eleven  days,  the  Prince  of  Parma 
accomplished  an  undertaking  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  competent  judges,  would  require 
as  many  weeks. 

The  town  of  Ghent,  now  cut  off  from  Ant- 
werp and  the  sea,  and  hard  pressed  by  the 
troops  of  the  king,  which  were  encamped  in 
its  vicinity,  and  without  hope  of  immediate 
succor,  began  to  despair,  as  famine,  with  all 
its  dreadful  train,  advanced  upon  them  with 
rapid  steps.  The  inhabitants  therefore  des- 
patched deputies  to  the  Spanish  camp  at  Be- 
vern  to  tender  its  submission  to  the  king, 
upon  the  same  terms  as  the  prince  had  a  short 
time  previously  offered.  The  deputies  were 
informed  that  the  time  for  treaties  w^as  past, 
and  that  an  unconditional  submission  alone 
could  appease  the  just  anger  of  the  monarch 
whom  they  had  offended  by  their  rebellion. 
Nay,  they  were  even  given  to  understand  that 
it  would  be  only  through  his  great  mercy  if 
the  same  humiliation  were  not  exa(?led  from 
them  as  their  rebellious  ancestors  were  forced 
to  undergo  under  Charles  V.,  namely,  to  im- 
plore pardon  half  naked,  and  with  a  cord 
round  their  necks.  The  deputies  returned  to 
Ghent  in  despair,  but  three  days  afterwards  a 
new  deputation  was  sent  to  the  Spanish  camp, 
which  at  last,  by  the  intercession  of  one  of  the 
prince's  friends,  who  was  a  ])risoner  in  Ghent, 
obtained  ])eace  upon  moderate  terms.  The 
town  was  to  pay  a  fine  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand florins,  recall  the  banished  Pa])ists,  and 
expel  its  Protestant  inhabitants,  who,  however, 
were  to  be  allowed  two  years  for  the  settlement 
of  their  affairs.    All  the  inhabitants,  except  six, 
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who  were  reserved  for  capital  punishment  (but 
afterwards  pardoned),  were  included  in  a  gen- 
eral amnesty,  and  the  garrison,  which  amounted 
to  two  thousand  men,  were  allowed  to  evacuate 
the  place  with  the  honors  of  war.  This  treaty 
was  concluded  in  September  of  the  same  year 
at  the  headquarters  at  Severn,  and  immediately 
three  thousand  Spaniards  marched  into  the 
town  as  a  garrison. 

It  was  more  by  the  terror  of  his  name  and 
the  dread  of  famine  than  by  the  force  of  arms 
that  the  Prince  of  Parma  had  succeeded  in  re- 
ducing this  city  to  submission,  the  largest  and 
strongest  in  the  Netherlands.  It  was  little 
inferior  to  Paris  within  the  barriers  of  its 
inner  town,  consisted  of  thirty-seven  thousand 
houses,  and  was  built  on  twenty  islands,  con- 
nected by  ninety-eight  stone  bridges.  The 
important  privileges  which,  in  the  course  of 
several  centuries,  this  city  had  contrived  to  ex- 
tort from  its  rulers,  fostered  in  its  inhabitants 
a  spirit  of  independence,  which  not  unfre- 
quently  degenerated  into  riot  and  license,  and 
naturally  brought  it  in  collision  with  the  Aus- 
trian-Spanish government.  And  it  was  ex- 
a(5lly  this  bold  spirit  of  liberty  which  procured 
for  the  reformation  the  rapid  and  extensive 
success  it  met  with  in  this  town,  and  the  com- 
bined incentives  of  civil  and  religious  freedom 
produced  all  those  scenes  of  violence,  by 
which,  during  the  rebellion,  it  had  unfortu- 
nately distinguished  itself.  Besides  the  fine 
levied,  tlie  jjrince  found  within  the  walls  a 
large  store  of  artillery,  carriages,  ships  and 
building  materials  of  all  kinds,  with  numerous 
workmen  and  sailors,  who  materially  aided  him 
in  his  plans  against  Antwerp. 

Before  Ghent  surrendered  to  the  king,  Vil- 
vorden  and  Herentals  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  capture  of 
the  block-houses  near  the  village  of  Wille- 
brock  had  cut  off  Antwerp  from  Brussels  and 
Malines.  The  loss  of  these  places,  within  so 
short  a  period,  deprived  Antwerp  of  all  hope 
of  succor  from  Brabant  and  Flanders,  and 
limited  all  their  expeftations  to  the  assistance 
which  might  be  looked  for  from  Zealand. 
But  to  deprive  them  also  of  this  the  Prince 
of  Parma  was  now  making  the  most  energetic 
preparations. 

The  citizens  of  Antwerp  had  beheld  the 
first  operations  of  the  enemy  against  their 
town  with  the  proud  security  with  which  the 
sight  of  their  invincible  river  inspired  them. 
This  confidence  was  also  in  a  degree  justified 
by  the  opinion  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who. 


upon  the  first  intelligence  of  the  design,  had 
said  that  the  Spanish  army  would  inevitably 
perish  before  the  walls  of  Antwerp.  That 
nothing,  however,  might  be  negle(iled,  he 
sent,  a  short  time  before  his  assassination, 
for  the  Burgomaster  of  Antwerp,  Philip  Mar- 
nix  of  St.  Aldegonde,  his  intimate  friend,  to 
Delft,  where  he  consulted  with  him  as  to  the 
means  of  maintaining  defensive  operations. 
It  was  agreed  between  them  that  it  would 
be  advisable  to  demolish  forthwith  the  great 
dam  between  Sanvliet  and  Lillo,  called  the 
Blaaugarendyk,  so  as  to  allow  the  waters  of 
the  East  Scheldt  to  inundate,  if  necessary,  the 
lowlands  of  Bergen,  and  thus,  in  the  event  of 
the  Scheldt  being  closed,  to  open  a  passage 
for  the  Zealand  vessels  to  the  town  across  the 
inundated  country.  Aldegonde  had,  after  his 
return,  actually  persuaded  the  magistrate  and 
the  majority  of  the  citizens  to  agree  to  this 
proposal,  when  it  was  resisted  by  the  guild  of 
butchers,  who  complained  that  they  would  be 
ruined  by  such  a  measure;  for  the  plain,  which 
it  was  wished  to  lay  under  water,  was  a  vast 
tradl  of  pasture  land,  upon  wMlch  about  twelve 
thousand  oxen  were  annually  put  to  graze. 
The  objection  of  the  butchers  was  successful, 
and  they  managed  to  prevent  the  execution 
of  this  salutary  scheme,  until  the  enemy  had 
got  possession  of  the  dams  as  well  as  the  pas- 
ture land. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  burgomaster,  St. 
Aldegonde,  who,  himself  a  member  of  the 
states  of  Brabant,  was  possessed  of  great  au- 
thority in  that  council,  the  fortifications  on 
both  sides  the  Scheldt  had,  a  short  time  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  been  placed 
in  repair,  and  many  new  redoubts  ere6ted 
round  the  town.  The  dams  had  been  cut 
through  at  Saftingen,  and  the  water  of  the 
West  Scheldt  let  out  over  nearly  the  whole 
country  of  Waes.  In  the  adjacent  Marquisate 
of  Bergen,  troops  had  been  enlisted  by  the 
Count  of  Hohenlohe,  and  a  Scotch  regiment, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Morgan,  was 
already  in  the  pay  of  the  Republic,  while  fresh 
reinforcements  were  daily  expe6led  from  Eng- 
land and  France.  Above  all,  the  states  of 
Holland  and  Zealand  were  called  upon  to 
hasten  their  supplies.  But  after  the  enemy 
had  taken  strong  positions  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  and  the  fire  of  their  batteries  made 
the  navigation  dangerous,  when  place  after 
place  in  Brabant  fell  into  their  hands,  and 
their  cavalry  had  cut  off  all  communication 
on  the  land  side,  the  inhabitants  of  Antwerp 
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began  at  last  to  entertain  serious  apprehensions 
for  the  future.  The  town  then  contained 
eighty-five  thousand  souls,  and  according  to 
calculation  three  hundred  thousand  quarters 
of  corn  were  annually  required  for  their  sup- 
port. At  the  beginning  of  the  siege  neither 
the  supply  nor  the  money  was  wanting  for  the 
laying  in  of  such  a  store ;  for  in  spite  of  the 
enemy's  fire,  the  Zealand  vidlualling  ships, 
taking  advantage  of  the  rising  tide,  contrived 
to  make  their  way  to  the  town.  All  that  was 
requisite  was  to  prevent  any  of  the  richer 
citizens  from  buying  up  these  supplies,  and, 
in  case  of  scarcity,  raising  the  price.  To 
secure  his  obje6l,  one  Gianibelli,  from  Man- 
tua, who  had  rendered  important  service  in 
the  course  of  the  siege,  proposed  a  property 
tax  of  one  penny  in  every  hundred,  and  the 
appointment  of  a  board  of  respectable  persons 
to  purchase  corn  with  this  money,  and  dis- 
tribute it  weekly.  And  until  the  returns  of 
this  tax  should  be  available,  the  richer  classes 
should  advance  the  required  sum,  holding  the 
corn  purchased,  as  a  deposit,  in  their  own 
magazines,  and  were  also  to  share  in  the 
profit.  But  this  plan  was  unwelcome  to  the 
wealthier  citizens,  who  had  resolved  to  profit 
by  the  general  distress.     They  recommended 


that  every  individual  should  be  required  to 
provide  himself  with  a  sufficient  supply  for 
two  years — a  proposition  which,  however  it 
might  suit  their  own  circumstances,  was  very 
unreasonable  in  regard  to  the  poorer  inhabi- 
tants, who,  even  before  the  siege,  could 
scarcely  find  means  to  supply  themselves  for 
so  many  months.  They  obtained,  indeed, 
their  obje6l,  which  was  to  reduce  the  poor  to 
the  necessity  of  either  quitting  the  place,  or 
becoming  entirely  their  dependents.  But  when 
they  afterwards  reflec^ted  that  in  the  time  of 
need  the  rights  of  property  would  not  be  re- 
spe6led,  they  found  it  advisable  not  to  be  over 
hasty  in  making  their  own  purchases. 

The  magistrate,  in  order  to  avert  an  evil 
that  would  have  pressed  upon  individuals  only, 
had  recourse  to  an  expedient  which  endangered 
the  safety  of  all.  Some  enterprising  persons 
in  Zealand  had  freighted  a  large  fleet  with 
provisions,  which  succeeded  in  passing  the 
guns  of  the  enemy  and  discharged  its  cargo 
at  Antwerp.  The  hope  of  a  large  profit  had 
tempted  the  merchants  to  enter  upon  this 
hazardous  speculation.  In  this,  however,  they 
were  disappointed,  as  the  magistrate  of  Ant- 
werp had,  just  before  their  arrival,  issued  an 
edict,  regulating  the  price  of  all  the  necessa- 
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ries  of  life.  At  the  same  time,  to  prevent  in- 
dividuals from  buying  up  the  whole  cargo, 
and  storing  it  in  their  magazines,  with  a  view 
of  disposing  of  it  afterwards  at  a  dearer  rate, 
he  ordered  that  the  whole  should  be  publicly 
sold  in  any  quantities  from  the  vessels.  The 
speculators,  cheated  of  their  hopes  of  profit 
by  these  precautions,  set  sail  again,  and  left 
Antwerp  with  the  greater  part  of  their  cargo, 
which  would  have  sufficed  for  the  support  of 
the  town  for  several  months. 

This  neglect  of  the  most  essential  and 
natural  means  of  preservation  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  the  supposition,  that  the  inhab- 
itants considered  it  absolutely  impossible  ever 
to  close  the  Scheldt  completely,  and  conse- 
quently had  not  the  least  apprehension  that 
things  would  come  to  extremity.  When  the 
intelligence  arrived  in  Antwerp  that  the  prince 
intended  to  throw  a  bridge  over  the  Scheldt, 
the  idea  was  imiversally  ridiculed  as  chim- 
erical. An  arrogant  comparison  was  drawn 
between  the  Republic  and  the  stream,  and  it 
was  said  that  the  one  would  bear  the  Spanish 
yoke  as  little  as  the  other.  "A  river  which  is 
twenty-four  hundred  feet  broad  and,  with  its 
own  waters  alone,  above  sixty  feet  deep,  but 
which  with  the  tide  rose  twelve  feet  more — 
would  such  a  stream,"  it  was  asked,  "submit 
to  be  spanned  by  a  miserable  piece  of  paling? 
Where  were  beams  to  be  found  high  enough 
to  reach  to  the  bottom  and  proje6l  above  the 
surface?  And  how  was  a  work  of  this  kind  to 
stand  in  winter,  when  whole  islands  and 
mountains  of  ice,  which  stone  walls  could 
hardly  resist,  would  be  driven  by  the  flood 
against  its  weak  timbers  and  splinter  them  to 
pieces  like  glass?  Or,  perhaps,  the  prince 
purposed  to  constru6l  a  bridge  of  boats;  if  so, 
where  would  he  procure  the  latter  and  how 
bring  them  into  his  entrenchments?  They 
must  necessarily  be  brought  past  Antwerp, 
where  a  fleet  was  ready  to  capture  or  sink 
them." 

But  while  they  w^ere  trying  to  prove  the 
absurdity  of  the  Prince  of  Parma's  under- 
taking he  had  already  completed  it.  As  soon 
as  the  forts  St.  Maria  and  St.  Philip  were 
erected,  and  protected  the  workmen  and  the 
work  by  their  fire,  a  pier  was  built  out  into  the 
stream,  from  both  banks,  for  which  purpose 
the  masts  of  the  largest  vessels  were  employed  ; 
by  a  skilful  arrangement  of  the  timbers  they 
contrived  to  give  the  whole  such  solidity  that, 
as  the  result  proved,  it  was  able  to  resist  the 
violent  pressure  of  the  ice.      These  timbers. 


which  rested  firmly  and  securely  on  the  bottom 
of  the  river  and  projected  a  considerable 
height  above  it,  being  covered  with  planks, 
afforded  a  commodious  roadway.  It  was  wide 
enough  to  allow  eight  men  to  cross  abreast, 
and  a  balustrade  that  ran  along  it  on  both  sides 
protected  them  from  the  fire  of  small  arms 
from  the  enemy's  vessels.  This  "Stacade," 
as  it  was  called,  ran  from  the  two  opposite 
shores  as  far  as  the  increasing  depth  and  force 
of  the  stream  allowed.  It  reduced  the  breadth  of 
the  river  to  about  eleven  hundred  feet ;  as,  how- 
ever, the  middle  and  proper  current  would  not 
admit  of  such  a  barrier,  there  remained,  there- 
fore, between  the  two  stacades  a  space  of  more 
than  six  hundred  paces,  through  which  a  whole 
fleet  of  transports  could  sail  with  ease.  This 
intervening  space  the  prince  designed  to  close 
by  a  bridge  of  boats,  for  which  purpose  the 
craft  must  be  procured  from  Dunkirk.  But, 
besides  that  they  could  not  be  obtained  in  any 
number  at  that  place,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
bring  them  past  Antwerp  without  great  loss. 
He  was  therefore  obliged  to  content  himself 
for  the  time  with  having  narrowed  the  stream 
one-half,  and  rendered  the  passage  of  the 
enemy's  vessels  so  much  the  more  difficult. 
Where  the  stacades  terminated  in  the  middle 
of  the  stream  they  spread  out  into  parallelo- 
grams, which  were  mounted  with  heavy  guns 
and  served  as  a  kind  of  battery  on  the  water. 
From  these  a  heavy  fire  was  opened  on  every 
vessel  that  attempted  to  pass  through  this 
narrow  channel.  Whole  fleets,  however,  and 
single  vessels  still  attempted  and  succeeded  in 
passing  this  dangerous  strait. 

Meanwhile  Ghent  surrendered,  and  this  un- 
expe6led  success  at  once  rescued  the  prince 
from  his  dilemma.  He  found  in  this  town 
everything  necessary  to  complete  his  bridge 
of  boats;  and  the  only  difficulty  now  was  its 
safe  transport,  which  was  furnished  by  the 
enemy  themselves.  By  cutting  the  dams  at 
Saftingen  a  great  part  of  the  country  of  Waes, 
as  far  as  the  village  of  Borcht,  had  been  laid 
under  water,  so  that  it  was  not  difficult  to  cross 
it  with  flat-bottomed  boats.  The  prince 
therefore  ordered  his  vessels  to  run  out  from 
Ghent,  and  after  passing  Dendermonde  and 
Rupelmonde  to  pass  through  the  left  dyke  of 
the  Scheldt,  leaving  Antwerp  to  the  right,  and 
sail  over  the  inundated  fields  in  the  dire6t:ion 
of  Borcht.  To  prote6t  this  passage  a  fort  was 
ere6led  at  the  latter  village,  which  would  keep 
the  enemy  in  check.  All  succeeded  to  his 
wishes,  though  not  without  a  sharp  a6tion  with 
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the  enemy's  flotilla,  which  was  sent  out  to  in- 
tercept this  convoy.  After  breaking  through 
a  itw  more  dams  on  their  route  they  reached 
the  Spanish  (juarters  at  Calloo,  and  success- 
fully entered  the  Scheldt  again.  The  exulta- 
tion of  the  army  was  the  greater  when  they 
discovered  the  extent  of  danger  the  vessels 
had  so  narrowly  escaped.  Scarcely  had  they 
got  quit  of  the  enemy's  vessels,  when  a  strong 
reinforcement  from  Antwerp  got  under  weigh, 
commanded  by  the  valiant  defender  of  Lillo, 
Odots  von  Teligny.  When  this  officer  saw 
that  the  affair  was  over  and  that  the  enemy 
had  escaped,  he  took  possession  of  the  dam 
through  which  their  fleet  had  passed  and 
threw  up  a  fort  on  the  spot — in  order  to  stop 
the  passage  of  any  vessels  from  Ghent  which 
might  attempt  to  follow  them. 

By  this  step  the  prince  was  again  thrown 
into  embarrassment.  He  was  far  from  having, 
as  yet,  a  sufficient  number  of  vessels,  either 
for  the  constru6tion  of  the  bridge  or  for  its 
defence,  and  the  passage  by  which  the  former 
convoy  had  arrived  was  now  closed  by  the  fort 
ere6led  by  Teligny.  While  he  was  recon- 
noitering  the  country  to  discover  a  new  way  for 
his  fleets,  an  idea  occurred  to  him  which  not 
only  put  an  end  to  his  present  dilemma  but 
greatly  accelerated  the  success  of  his  whole 
plan.  Not  far  from  the  village  of  Stecken,  in 
Waes,  which  is  within  some  five  thousand 
paces  of  the  commencement  of  the  inunda- 
tion, flows  a  small  stream  called  the  Moer, 
which  falls  into  the  Scheldt  near  Ghent. 
From  this  river  he  caused  a  canal  to  be  dug  to 
the  spot  where  the  inundations  began,  and  as 
the  water  of  these  was  not  everywhere  deep 
enough  for  the  transit  of  his  boats,  the  canal 
between  Bevern  and  Verrebroek  was  con- 
tinued to  Calloo,  where  it  was  met  by  the 
Scheldt.  At  this  work  five  hundred  pioneers 
labored  without  intermission,  and  in  order  to 
cheer  the  toil  of  the  soldiers  the  prince  him- 
self took  part  in  it.  In  this  way  did  he  imi- 
tate the  example  of  two  celebrated  Romans — 
Drusus  and  Corbulo — who  by  similar  works 
had  united  the  Rhine  with  the  Zuyderzee  and 
the  Maes  with  the  Rhine. 

This  canal,  which  the  army  in  honor  of  its 
proje6lor  called  the  canal  of  Parma,  was  four- 
teen thousand  paces  in  length,  and  was  of 
proportionable  depth  and  breadth,  so  as  to  be 
navigable  for  ships  of  a  considerable  burden. 
It  afforded  to  the  vessels  from  Ghent  not  only 
a  more  secure  but  also  a  much  shorter  course 
to   the    Spanish   quarters,    because    it  was    no 


longer  necessary  to  follow  the  many  windings 
of  the  Scheldt,  but  entering  the  Moer  at  once 
near  Ghent,  and  from  thence  passing  close  to 
Stecken,  they  could  proceed  through  the  canal 
and  across  the  inundated  country  as  far  as 
Calloo.  As  the  produce  of  all  Flanders  was 
brought  to  the  town  of  Ghent,  this  canal 
placed  the  Spanish  camp  in  communication 
with  the  whole  province.  Abundance  poured 
into  the  camp  from  all  quarters,  so  that  during 
the  whole  course  of  the  siege  the  Spaniards 
suffered  no  scarcity  of  any  kind.  liut  the 
greatest  benefit  which  the  prince  derived  from 
this  work  was  an  adequate  supply  of  flat- 
bottomed  vessels  to  complete  his  bridge. 

These  preparations  were  overtaken  by  the 
arrival  of  winter,  which,  as  the  Scheldt  was 
filled  with  drift  ice,  occasioned  a  considerable 
delay  in  the  building  of  the  bridge.  The 
prince  had  contemplated  with  anxiety  the  ap- 
proach of  this  season,  lest  it  should  prove 
highly  destru6tive  to  the  work  he  had  under- 
taken and  afford  the  enemy  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity for  making  a  serious  attack  upon  it. 
But  the  skill  of  his  engineers  saved  him  from 
the  one  danger,  and  the  strange  inaction  of 
the  enemy  freed  him  from  the  other.  It 
frequently  happened,  indeed,  that  at  flood 
time  large  pieces  of  ice  were  entangled  in  the 
timbers  and  shook  them  violently,  but  they 
stood  the  assault  of  the  furious  element,  which 
only  served  to  prove  their  stability. 

In  Antwerp,  meanwhile,  important  moments 
had  been  wasted  in  futile  deliberations,  and  in 
a  struggle  of  factions  the  general  welfare  was 
neglected.  The  government  of  the  town  was 
divided  among  too  many  heads,  and  much  too 
great  a  share  in  it  was  held  by  the  riotous  mob 
to  allow  room  for  calmness  of  deliberation  or 
firmness  of  a6lion.  Besides  the  municipal 
magistracy  itself,  in  which  the  burgomaster 
had  only  a  single  voice,  there  were  in  the  city 
a  number  of  guilds  to  whom  were  consigned 
the  charge  of  the  internal  and  external  de- 
fence, the  provisioning  of  the  town,  its  fortifi- 
cations, the  marine,  commerce,  etc.  ;  some  of 
whom  must  be  consulted  in  every  business  of 
importance.  By  means  of  this  crowd  of 
speakers,  who  intruded  at  pleasure  into  the 
council  and  managed  to  carry  by  clamour 
and  the  number  of  their  adherents  what  they 
could  not  effect  by  their  arguments,  the  people 
obtained  a  dangerous  influence  in  the  j)ublic 
debates,  and  the  natural  struggle  of  such  dis- 
cordant interests  retarded  the  execution  of 
every  salutary  measure.     A  government  so  va- 
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cillatingand  impotent  could  not  command  the 
respe6t  of  unruly  sailors  and  a  lawless  soldiery. 
The  orders  of  the  state  consequently  were  but 
imperfectly  obeyed,  and  the  decisive  moment 
was  more  than  once  lost  by  the  negligence, 
not  to  say  the  open  mutiny,  both  of  the  land 
and  sea  forces. 

The  little  harmony  in  the  sele6tion  of  the 
means  by  which  the  enemy  was  to  be  opposed 
would  not,  however,  have  proved  so  injurious 
had  there  but  existed  unanimity  as  to  the  end. 
But  on  this  very  point  the  wealthy  citizens 
and  poorer  classes  were  divided,  for  the 
former,  having  everything  to  apprehend  from 
allowing  matters  to  be  carried  to  extremity^ 
were  strongly  inclined  to  treat  with  the  Prince 
of  Parma.  This  disposition  they  did  not  even 
attempt  to  conceal  after  the  fort  of  Lief- 
kenshoek  had  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands, 
and  serious  fears  were  entertained  for  the 
navigation  of  the  Scheldt.  Some  of  them, 
indeed,  withdrew  entirely  from  the  danger, 
and  left  to  its  fate  the  town  whose  prosperity 
they  had  been  ready  enough  to  share,  but  in 
whose  adversity  they  were  unwilling  to  bear  a 
part.  From  sixty  to  seventy  of  those  who 
remained  memorialized  the  council,  advising 
that  terms  should  be  made  with  the  king.  No 
sooner,  however,  had  the  populace  got  intelli- 
gence of  it  than  their  indignation  broke  out 
in  a  violent  uproar,  which  was  with  difficulty 
appeased  by  the  imprisonment  and  fining  of 
the  petitioners.  Tranquillity  could  only  be 
fully  restored  by  the  publication  of  an  edidl, 
which  imposed  the  penalty  of  death  on  all 
who  either  publicly  or  privately  should  coun- 
tenance proposals  for  peace. 

The  Prince  of  Parma  did  not  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  these  disturbances :  for  nothing 
that  transpired  within  the  city  escaped  his 
notice,  being  well  served  by  the  agents  with 
whom  he  maintained  a  secret  wnderstanding 
with  Antwerp,  as  well  as  the  other  towns  of 
Brabant  and  Flanders.  Although  he  had 
already  made  considerable  progress  in  his 
measures  for  distressing  the  town,  still  he  had 
many  steps  to  take  before  he  could  a6lually 
make  himself  master  of  it;  and  one  unlucky 
moment  might  destroy  the  work  of  many 
months.  Without,  therefore,  negle6ling  any 
of  his  warlike  preparations,  he  determined  to 
make  one  more  serious  attempt  to  get  posses- 
sion by  fair  means.  With  this  obje6l  he  des- 
patched a  letter  in  November  to  the  great 
Council  of  Antwerp,  in  which  he  skilfully 
made  use  of  every  topic  likely  to  induce  the 


citizens  to  come  to  terms,  or  at  least  to  in- 
crease their  existing  dissensions.  He  treated 
them  in  this  letter  in  the  light  of  persons  who 
had  been  led  astray,  and  threw  the  whole 
blame  of  their  revolt  and  refra6lory  condu6l 
hitherto  upon  the  intriguing  spirit  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  from  whose  artifices  the 
retributive  justice  of  Heaven  had  so  lately 
liberated  them.  "It  was,"  he  said,  "now  in 
their  power  to  awake  from  their  long  infatua- 
tion, and  return  to  their  allegiance  to  a 
monarch  who  was  ready  and  anxious  to  be  re- 
conciled to  his  subjects.  For  this  end  he 
gladly  offered  himself  as  mediator,  as  he  had 
never  ceased  to  love  a  country  in  which  -he 
had  been  born  and  where  he  had  spent  the 
happiest  days  of  his  youth.  He  therefore 
exhorted  them  to  send  plenipotentiaries  with 
whom  he  could  arrange  the  conditions  of 
peace,  and  gave  them  hopes  of  obtaining 
reasonable  terms  if  they  made  a  timely  sub- 
mission, but  also  threatened  them  with  the 
severest  treatment  if  they  pushed  matters  to 
extremity." 

This  letter — in  which  we  are  glad  to  recog- 
nize a  language  very  different  from  that  which 
the  Duke  of  Alva  held  ten  years  before  on  a 
similar  occasion — was  answered  by  the  towns- 
people in  a  respe6lful  and  dignified  tone. 
While  they  did  full  justice  to  the  personal 
character  of  the  prince,  and  acknowledged 
his  favorable  intentions  towards  them  with 
gratitude,  they  lamented  the  hardness  of  the 
times  which  placed  it  out  of  his  power  to 
treat  them  in  accordance  with  his  chara6ter 
and  disposition.  They  declared  that  they 
would  gladly  place  their  fate  in  his  hands  if 
he  were  absolute  master  of  his  actions,  in- 
stead of  being  obliged  to  obey  the  will  of 
another  whose  proceedings  his  own  candor 
would  not  allow  him  to  approve  of.  The 
unalterable  resolution  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
as  well  as  the  vow  which  he  had  made  to  the 
Pope,  were  only  too  well  known  for  them  to 
have  any  hopes  in  that  quarter.  They  at  the 
same  time  defended  with  a  noble  warmth  the 
memory  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  their  bene- 
faCtor  and  preserver,  while  they  enumerated 
the  true  causes  which  had  produced  this  un- 
happy war  and  caused  the  provinces  to  revolt 
from  the  Spanish  crown.  At  the  same  time 
they  did  not  disguise  from  him  that  they  had 
hopes  of  finding  a  new  and  a  milder  master 
in  the  King  of  France,  and  that,  if  only  for 
this  reason,  they  could  not  enter  into  any 
treaty  with  the  Spanish  king  without  incurring 
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the  charge  of  the  most  culpable  fickleness  and 
ingratitude. 

The  united  provinces,  in  fa6l,  dispirited  by 
a  succession  of  reverses,  had  at  last  come  to 
the  determination  of  placing  themselves  under 
the  prote(?tion  and  sovereignty  of  France,  and 
of  preserving  their  existence  and  their  ancient 
privileges  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  indepen- 
dence. With  this  view  an  embassy  had  some 
time  before  been  despatched  to  Paris,  and  it 
was  the  prospe6l  of  this  powerful  assistance 
which  principally  supported  the  courage  of 
the  people  of  Antwerp.  Henry  III.,  King 
of  France,  was  personally  disposed  to  accept 
this  offer  ;  but  the  troubles  which  the  intrigues 
of  the  Spaniards  contrived  to  excite  within  his 
own  kingdom  compelled  him  against  his  will 
to  abandon  it.  The  provinces  now  turned 
for  assistance  to  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England, 
who  sent  them  some  supplies,  which,  however, 
came  too  late  to  save  Antwerp.  While  the 
people  of  this  city  were  awaiting  the  issue  of 
these  negotiations  and  expecting  aid  from 
foreign  powers,  they  neglected  unfortunately 
the  most  natural  and  immediate  means  of  de- 
fence ;  the  whole  winter  was  lost,  and  while 
the  enemy  turned  it  to  greater  advantage,  the 
more  complete  was  their  indecision  and  in- 
adlivity. 

The  burgomaster  of  Antwerp,  St.  Alde- 
gonde,  had,  indeed,  repeatedly  urged  the 
fleet  of  Zealand  to  attack  the  enemy's  works, 
which  should  be  supported  on  the  other  side 
from  Antwerp.  The  long  and  frequently 
stormy  nights  would   favor  this  attempt,  and 


if  at  the  same  time  a  sally  were  made  by  the 
garrison  at  Lillo,  it  seemed  scarcely  possible 
for  the  enemy  to  resist  this  triple  assault.  But 
unfortunately  misunderstandings  had  arisen 
between  the  commander  of  the  fleet,  William 
von  Blois  von  Treslong,  and  the  Admiralty  of 
Zealand,  v/hich  caused  the  equipment  of  the 
fleet  to  be  most  unaccountably  delayed.  In 
order  to  quicken  their  movements  Teligny 
at  last  resolved  to  go  himself  to  Middleburg, 
where  the  states  of  Zealand  were  assembled ; 
but  as  the  enemy  were  in  possession  of  all  the 
roads,  the  attempt  cost  him  his  freedom  and 
the  Republic  its  most  valiant  defender.  How- 
ever, there  was  no  want  of  enterprising  vessels 
which,  under  the  favor  of  the  night  and  the 
flood  tide,  passing  through  the  still  open 
bridge  in  spite  of  the  enemy's  fire,  threw  pro- 
visions into  the  town  and  returned  with  the 
ebb.  But  as  many  of  these  vessels  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  the  council  gave 
orders  that  they  should  never  risk  the  passage 
unless  they  amounted  to  a  certain  number ; 
and  the  result  unfortunately  was  that  none  at- 
tempted it,  because  the  required  number 
could  not  be  colle<51ed  at  one  time.  Several 
attacks  were  also  made  from  Antwerp  on  the 
ships  of  the  Spaniards  which  were  not  entirely 
unsuccessful ;  some  of  the  latter  were  cap- 
tured, others  sunk,  and  all  that  was  required 
was  to  execute  similar  attempts  on  a  grand 
scale.  But  however  zealously  St.  Aldegonde 
urged  this,  still  not  a  captain  was  to  be  found 
who  would  command  a  vessel  for  that  pur- 
pose. 
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Amid  tliese  delays  the  winter  expired,  and 
scarcely  had  the  ice  begun  to  disappear  when 
the  construdion  of  the  bridge  of  boats  was 
actively  resumed  by  the  besiegers.  Between 
the  two  piers  a  s])ace  of  more  than  six  hundred 
paces  still  remained  to  be  filled  up,  which  was 
effe6\ed  in  the  following  manner.  Thirty-two 
flat-bottomed  vessels,  each  sixty-six  feet  long 
and  twenty  broad,  were  fastened  together  with 
strong  cables  and  iron  chains,  but  at  a  dis- 
tance from  each  other  of  about  twenty  feet,  to 
allow  a  free  passage  to  the  stream.  Each 
boat,  moreover,  was  moored  with  two  cables, 
both  up  and  down  the  stream,  but  which,  as 
the  water  rose  with  the  tide  or  sunk  with  the 
ebb,  could  be  slackened  or  tightened.  Upon 
the  boats  great  masts  were  laid  which  reached 
from  one  to  another,  and  being  covered  with 
planks  formed  a  regular  road,  which,  like  that 
along  the  piers,  was  prote6led  with  a  balus- 
trade. This  bridge  of  boats,  of  which  the 
two  piers  formed  a  continuation,  had,  includ- 
ing the  latter,  a  length  of  twenty-four  thousand 
l)aces.  This  formidable  work  was  so  ingeni- 
ously construcfled  and  so  richly  furnished  with 
the  instruments  of  destru6tion  that  it  seemed 
almost  capable,  like  a  living  creature,  of  de- 
fending itself  at  the  word  of  command — scat- 
tering death  among  all  who  approached.  Be- 
sides the  two  forts  of  St.  Maria  and  St.  Philip, 
which  terminated  the  l)ridge  on  either  shore, 
and  the  two  wooden  bastions  on  the  bridge 
itself,  which  were  filled  with  soldiers  and 
mounted  with  guns  on  all  sides,  each  of  the 
two-and-thirty  vessels  was  manned  with  thirty 
soldiers  and  four  sailors,  and  showed  the 
cannon's  mouth  to  the  enemy  whether  he 
came  up  from  Zealand  or  down  from  Antwerp. 
There  were  in  all  ninety-seven  cannon,  which 
were  distributed  beneath  and  above  the  bridge, 
and  more  than  fifteen  hundred  men,  who  were 
posted  partly  in  the  forts  and  partly  in  the 
vessels,  and  in  case  of  necessity  could  main- 
tain a  terrible  fire  of  small  arms  upon  the 
enemy. 

But  with  all  this  the  prince  did  not  consider 
his  work  sufficiently  secure.  It  was  to  be  ex- 
pelled that  the  enemy  would  leave  nothing 
unattempted  to  burst,  by  the  force  of  his  ma- 
chines, the  middle  and  weakest  part.  To 
guard  against  this,  he  erefted  in  a  line  with 
the  bridge  of  boats,  but  at  some  distance  from 
it,  another  distinct  defence,  intended  to  break 
the  force  of  any  attack  that  might  be  diredled 
against  the  bridge  itself.  This  work  (  onsisted 
of  thirty-three  vessels  of  ( onsiderable  magni- 


tude, which  were  moored  in  a  row  athwart  the 
stream  and  fastened  in  threes  by  masts,  so  that 
they  formed  eleven  different  groups.  Each 
of  these,  like  a  file  of  pikemen,  presented 
fourteen  long  wooden  poles  with  iron  heads  to 
the  approaching  enemy.  These  vessels  were 
loaded  merely  with  ballast,  and  were  anchored 
each  by  a  double  but  slack  cable,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  give  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide. 
As  they  were  in  constant  motion,  they  got 
from  the  soldiers  the  name  of  "swimmers." 
The  whole  bridge  of  boats  and  also  a  part  of 
the  piers  were  covered  by  these  swimmers, 
which  were  stationed  above  as  well  as  below 
the  bridge.  To  all  these  defensive  prepara- 
tions was  added  a  fleet  of  forty  men-of-war, 
which  were  stationed  on  both  coasts,  and 
served  as  a  proteftion  to  the  whole. 

This  astonishing  work  was  finished  in  March, 
1585,  the  seventh  month  of  the  siege,  and  the 
day  on  which  it  was  completed  was  kept  as  a 
jubilee  by  the  troops.  The  great  event  was 
announced  to  the  besieged  by  a  grand  feu  de 
foie,  and  the  army,  as  if  to  enjoy  ocular  de- 
monstration of  its  triumph,  extended  itself 
along  the  whole  platform  to  gaze  upon  the 
proud  stream,  peacefully  and  obediently  flow- 
ing under  the  yoke  which  had  been  imposed 
upon  it.  All  the  toil  they  had  undergone  was 
forgotten  in  this  delightful  spectacle,  and  every 
man  who  had  had  a  hand  in  it,  however  insig- 
nificant he  might  be,  assumed  to  himself  a  por- 
tion of  the  honor  which  the  successful  execu- 
tion of  so  gigantic  an  enterprise  conferred  on 
its  illustrious  proje(5tor.  On  the  other  hand, 
nothing  could  equal  the  consternation  which 
seized  the  citizens  of  Antwerj)  when  intelli- 
gence was  brought  them  that  the  Scheldt  was 
now  a6lually  closed  and  all  access  from  Zea- 
land cut  off.  To  increase  their  dismay,  they 
learned  the  fall  of  Brussels  also,  which  had  at 
last  been  (  ompelled  by  famine  to  caj)itulate. 
An  attempt  made  by  the  Count  of  Hohenlohe 
about  the  same  time  on  Herzogenbusch,  with 
a  view  to  recapture  the  town  or  at  least  form 
a  diversion,  was  equally  unsuccessful  ;  and 
thus  the  unfortunate  city  lost  all  hojje  of  as- 
sistance both  by  sea  and  land. 

These  evil  tidings  were  brought  them  by 
some  fugitives  who  had  succeeded  in  j)assing 
the  Spanish  videttes  and  had  made  their  way 
into  the  town  ;  and  a  spy,  whom  the  burgo- 
master had  sent  out  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's 
works,  increased  the  general  alarm  by  his  re- 
port. He  had  l)een  seized  and  carried  before 
the  Prince  of  Parma,  who  commanded  him  to 
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be  condu6led  over  all  the  works  and  all  the 
•defences  of  tlie  bridge  to  be  pointed  out  to 
him.  After  this  had  been  done,  he  was  again 
brought  before  the  general,  who  dismissed  him 
with  these  words:  "Go,"  said  he,  ''and  re- 
port what  you  have  seen  to  those  who  sent 
you.  And  tell  them,  too,  that  it  is  my  firm 
resolve  to  bury  myself  under  the  ruins  of  this 
bridge  or  by  means  of  it  to  pass  into  your 
town." 

But  the  certainty  of  danger  now  at  last 
awakened  the  zeal  of  the  confederates,  and  it 
was  no  fault  of  theirs  if  the  former  half  of  the 
prince's  vow  was  not  fulfilled.  The  latter  had 
long  viewed  with  apprehension  the  prepara- 
tions which  were  making  in  Zealand  for  the 
relief  of  the  town.  He  saw  clearly  that  it  was 
from  this  quarter  that  he  had  to  fear  the  most 
dangerous  blow,  and  that  with  all  his  works 
he  could  not  make  head  against  the  combined 
fleets  of  Zealand  and  Antwerp,  if  they  were 
to  fall  upon  him  at  the  same  time  and  at  the 
proper  moment.  For  a  while  the  delays  of 
the  Admiral  of  Zealand,  which  he  had  labored 
by  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  prolong,  had 
been  his  security  ;  but  now  the  urgent  neces- 
sity accelerated  the  expedition,  and  without 
waiting  for  the  admiral,  the  states  at  Middle- 
burg  dispatched  the  Count  Justin  of  Nassau, 
with  as  many  ships  as  they  could  muster,  to 
the  assistance  of  the  besieged.  This  fleet  took 
up  a  position  before  Liefkenshoek,  which  was 
in  possession  of  the  Spaniards,  and  supported 
by  a  few  vessels  from  the  opposite  fort  of  Lillo, 
cannonaded  it  with  such  success  that  the  walls 
were  in  a  short  time  demolished  and  the  place 
carried  by  storm.  The  Walloons,  who  formed 
the  garrison,  did  not  display  the  firmness  which 
might  have  been  expedled  from  soldiers  of  the 
Duke  of  Parma ;  they  shamefully  surrendered 
the  fort  to  the  enemy,  who  in  a  short  time 
were  in  possession  of  the  whole  Island  of  Doel, 
with  all  the  redoubts  situated  upon  it.  The 
loss  of  these  places,  which  were,  however,  soon 
retaken,  incensed  the  Duke  of  Parma  so  much 
that  he  tried  the  officers  by  court-martial,  and 
caused  the  most  culpable  among  them  to  be 
beheaded.  Meanwhile,  this  important  con- 
quest opened  to  the  Zealanders  a  free  passage 
as  far  as  the  bridge  ;  and  after  concerting  with 
the  people  of  Antwerp,  the  time  was  fixed  for 
a  combined  attack  on  this  work.  It  was 
arranged  that  while  the  bridge  of  boats  was 
blown  up  by  machines  already  prepared  in 
Antwerp,  the  Zealand  fleet,  with  a  sufficient 
supply  of  provisions,  should  be  in  the  vicinity 


ready  to  sail  to  the  town  through  the  open- 
ing. 

While  the  Duke  of  Parma  was  engaged  in 
constru6ting  his  bridge,  an  engineer  within 
the  walls  was  already  preparing  the  materials 
for  its  destru6tion.  Frederick  Gianibelli  was 
the  name  of  the  man  whom  fate  had  destined 
to  be  the  Archimedes  of  Antwerp,  and  to  ex- 
haust in  its  defence  the  same  ingenuity  with 
the  same  want  of  success.  He  was  born  in 
Mantua,  and  had  formerly  visited  Madrid  for 
the  purpose,  it  was  said,  of  offering  his  ser- 
vices to  King  Philip  in  the  Belgian  war.  But 
wearied  with  waiting,  the  offended  engineer 
left  the  court,  with  the  intention  of  making 
the  King  of  Si)ain  sensibly  feel  the  value  of 
talents  which  he  had  so  little  known  how  to 
aj^preciate.  He  next  sought  the  service  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  England,  the  declared 
enemy  of  Spain,  who,  after  witnessing  a  few 
specimens  of  his  skill,  sent  him  to  Antwerp. 
He  took  up  his  residence  in  that  town,  and  in 
the  present  extremity,  devoted  to  its  defence 
his  knowledge,  his  energy  and  his  zeal. 

As  soon  as  this  artist  perceived  that  the 
proje6l  of  eredling  the  bridge  was  seriously 
intended,  and  that  the  work  was  fast  approach- 
ing to  completion,  he  applied  to  the  magis- 
tracy for  three  large  vessels,  from  a  hundred 
and  fifty  to  five  hundred  tons,  in  which  he 
proposed  to  place  mines.  He  also  demanded 
sixty  boats,  which  fastened  together  with  cables 
and  chains,  furnished  with  proje6ling  grap- 
pling irons,  and  put  in  motion  with  the  ebb- 
ing of  the  tide,  were  intended  to  second  the 
operation  of  the  mine-ships,  by  being  dire6ted 
in  a  wedge-like  form  against  the  bridge.  But 
he  had  to  deal  with  men  who  were  quite  inca- 
pable of  comprehending  an  idea  out  of  the 
common  way,  and  even  where  the  salvation 
of  their  country  was  at  stake,  could  not  for- 
get the  calculating  habits  of  trade. 

His  scheme  was  reje6ted  as  too  expensive, 
and  with  difficulty  he  at  last  obtained  the 
grant  of  two  smaller  vessels,  from  seventy  to 
eighty  tons,  with  a  number  of  flat-bottomed 
boats.  With  these  two  vessels,  one  of  which 
he  called  the  "  Fortune  "  and  the  other  the 
"  Hope,"  he  proceeded  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  In  the  hold  of  each  he  built  a  hollow 
chamber  of  freestone,  five  feet  broad,  three 
and  a  half  high,  and  forty  long.  This  maga- 
zine he  filled  with  sixty  hundred-weight  of  the 
finest  i)riming  powder,  of  his  own  compound- 
ing, and  covered  it  with  as  heavy  a  weight  of 
large  slabs  and  millstones  as  the  vessel  could 
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carry.  Over  these  he  further  added  a  roof  of 
similar  stones,  which  ran  up  to  a  point,  and 
proje6led  six  feet  above  the  ship's  side.  The 
deck  itself  was  crammed  with  iron  chains  and 
hooks,  knives,  nails  and  other  destru<5live 
missiles ;  the  remaining  space,  which  was  not 
occupied  by  the  magazine,  was  likewise  filled 
up  with  i)lanks.  Several  small  apertures  were 
left  in  the  chamber  for  the  matches  which 
were  to  set  fire  to  the  mine.  For  greater  cer- 
tainty, he  had  also  contrived  a  piece  of  mech- 
anism, which  after  the  lapse  of  a  given  time 
would  strike  out  sparks,  and  even  if  the 
matches  failed,  would  set  the  ship  on  fire. 
To  delude  the  enemy  into  a  belief  that  these 
machines  were  only  intended  to  set  the  bridge 
on  fire,  a  composition  of  brimstone  and  pitch 
was  placed  in  the  top,  which  could  burn  a 
whole  hour.  And  still  further  to  divert  the 
enemy's  attention  from  the  proper  seat  of 
danger,  he  also  prepared  thirty-two  small  flat- 
bottomed  boats,  upon  which  there  were  only 
fireworks  burning,  and  whose  sole  obje6l  was 
to  deceive  the  enemy.  These  fire-ships  were 
to  be  sent  down  upon  the  bridge  in  four  sep- 
arate squadrons,  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour, 
and  keep  the  enemy  incessantly  engaged  for 
two  whole  hours,  so  that,  tired  of  firing  and 
wearied  by  vain  expe6lation,  they  might  at 
last  relax  their  vigilance  before  the  real  fire- 
ships  came.  In  addition  to  all  this,  he  also 
dispatched  a  few  vessels  in  which  powder  was 
concealed,  in  order  to  blow  up  the  floating 
work  before  the  bridge  and  to  clear  a  passage 
for  the  two  principal  ships.  At  the  same  time, 
he  hoped  by  this  preliminary  attack  to  engage 
the  enemy's  attention,  to  draw  them  out,  and 
expose  them  to  the  full  deadly  effeft  of  the 
volcano. 

The  night  between  the  4th  and  5th  of  April 
was  fixed  for  the  execution  of  this  great  under- 
taking. An  obscure  rumor  of  it  had  already 
diffused  itself  through  the  Spanish  camp,  and 
particularly  from  the  circumstance  of  many 
divers  from  Antwerp  having  been  detected 
endeavoring  to  cut  the  cables  of  the  vessels. 
They  were  prepared,  therefore,  for  a  serious 
attack  ;  they  only  mistook  the  real  nature  of 
it,  and  counted  on  having  to  fight  rather  with 
man  than  the  elements.  In  this  expectation 
the  duke  caused  the  guards  along  the  whole 
bank  to  be  doubled,  and  drew  up  the  chief 
part  of  his  troops  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bridge, 
where  he  was  present  in  person,  thus  meeting 
the  danger  while  endeavoring  to  avoid  it.  No 
sooner  was  it  dark  than  three  burning  vessels 


were  seen  to  float  down  from  the  city  towards 
the  bridge,  then  three  more,  and  dire6tly  after 
the  same  number.  They  beat  to  arms  through- 
out the  Spanish  camp,  and  the  whole  length 
of  the  bridge  was  crowded  with  soldiers. 
Meantime  the  number  of  the  fireships  in- 
creased, and  they  came  in  regular  order  down 
the  stream,  sometimes  two,  and  sometimes 
three  abreast,  being  at  first  steered  by  sailors 
on  board  them.  The  Admiral  of  the  Antwerp 
fleet,  Jacob  Jacobson  (whether  designedly,  or 
through  carelessness,  was  not  known),  had 
committed  the  error  of  sending  off  the  four 
squadrons  oi  fireships  too  quickly  one  after 
another,  and  caused  the  two  large  mine-ships 
also  to  follow  them  too  soon,  and  thus  dis- 
turbed the  intended  order  of  attack. 

The  array  of  vessels  kept  approaching,  and 
the  darkness  of  night  still  further  heightened 
the  extraordinary  spectacle.  As  far  as  the  eye 
could  follow  the  course  of  the  stream,  all  was 
fire ;  the  fireships  burning  as  brilliantly  as  if 
they  were  themselves  in  the  flames ;  the  surface 
of  the  water  glittered  with  light  ;  the  dykes 
and  the  batteries  along  the  shore,  the  flags, 
arms  and  accoutrements  of  the  soldiers,  who 
lined  the  rivers  as  well  as  the  bridge,  were 
clearly  distinguishable  in  the  glare.  With  a 
mingled  sensation  of  awe  and  pleasure,  the 
soldiers  watched  the  unusual  sight,  which 
rather  resembled  a  fete  than  a  hostile  pre- 
paration, but  from  the  very  strangeness  of  the 
contrast  filled  the  mind  with  a  mysterious  awe. 
When  the  burning  fleet  had  come  within  two 
thousand  paces  of  the  bridge,  those  who  had 
the  charge  of  it  lighted  the  matches,  impelled 
the  two  mine-vessels  into  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  and  leaving  the  others  to  the  guidance 
of  the  current  of  the  waves,  they  hastily  made 
their  escape  in  boats,  which  had  been  kept  in 
readiness. 

Their  course,  however,  was  irregular,  and, 
destitute  of  steersmen,  they  arrived  singly  and 
separately  at  the  floating  works,  where  they 
either  continued  hanging,  or  were  dashed  off 
sidewise  on  the  shore.  The  foremost  powder- 
ships,  which  were  intended  to  set  fire  to  the 
floating  works,  were  cast  by  the  force  of  a 
squall,  which  arose  at  that  instant,  on  the 
Flemish  coast;  one  of  the  two,  the  ''Fortune," 
grounded  in  its  passage  before  it  reached  the 
bridge,  and  killed  by  its  explosion  some  Span- 
ish soldiers,  who  were  at  work  in  a  neighboring 
battery.  The  other  and  larger  fireship,  called 
the  "  Hope,"  narrowly  escaped  a  similar  fate. 
The  current  drove  it  against  the  floating  de- 
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fences  towards  the  Flemish  bank,  where  it  re- 
mained hanging ;  and  had  it  taken  fire  at  that 
moment  the  greatest  part  of  its  effe6l  would 
have  been  lost.  Deceived  by  the  flames,  which 
this  machine,  like  the  other  vessels,  emitted, 
the  Spaniards  took  it  for  a  common  fireship, 
intended  to  burn  the  bridge  of  boats.  And 
as  they  had  seen  them  extinguished  one  after 
the  other  without  further  effe(51:,  all  fears  were 
dispelled,  and  the  Spaniards  began  to  ridicule 
the  preparations  of  the  enemy,  which  had  been 
ushered  in  with  so  much  display,  and  now  had 
so  absurd  an  end.  Some  of  the  boldest  threw 
themselves  into  the  stream  in  order  to  get  a 
close  view  of  the  fireship  and  extinguish  it, 
when,  by  its  weight,  it  suddenly  broke  through, 
burst  the  floating  work  which  had  detained  it, 
and  drove  with  terrible  force  on  the  bridge  of 
boats.  All  was  now  in  commotion  on  the 
bridge,  and  the  prince  called  to  the  sail- 
ors to  keep  the  vessel  off  with  poles  and  to 
extinguish  the  flames  before  they  caught  the 
timbers. 

At  this  critical  moment  he  was  standing  at 
the  farthest  end  of  the  left  pier,  where  it 
formed  a  bastion  in  the  water  and  joined  the 
bridge  of  boats.  By  his  side  stood  the  Mar- 
grave of  Rysburg,  general  of  cavalry,  and 
governor  of  the  province  of  Artois,  who  had 
formerly  served  the  states,  but  from  a  pro- 
te6tor  of  the  republic  had  become  its  worst 
enemy ;  the  Baron  of  Billy,  Governor  of 
Friesland,  and  commander  of  the  German 
regiments ;  the  Generals  Cajetan  and  Guasto, 
with  several  of  the  principal  officers — all  forget- 
ful of  their  own  danger,  and  entirely  occupied 
with  averting  the  general  calamity.  At  this 
moment  a  Spanish  ensign  approached  the 
Prince  of  Parma  and  conjured  him  to  remove 
from  a  place  where  his  life  was  in  manifest 
and  imminent  peril.  No  attention  being  paid 
to  his  entreaty,  he  repeated  it  still  more  ur- 
gently, and  at  last  fell  at  his  feet  and  implored 
him  in  this  one  instance  to  take  advice  from 
his  servant.  While  he  said  this  he  had  laid 
hold  of  the  duke's  coat,  as  though  he  wished 
forcibly  to  draw  him  away  from  the  spot,  and 
the  latter,  surprised  rather  at  the  man's  bold- 
ness than  persuaded  by  his  arguments,  retired 
at  last  to  the  shore  attended  by  Cajetan  and 
Guasto.  He  had  scarcely  time  to  reach  the 
Fort  St.  Maria,  at  the  end  of  the  bridge,  when 
an  explosion  took  place  behind  him,  just  as  if 
the  earth  had  burst  or  the  vault  of  heaven 
given  way.  The  duke  and  his  whole  army 
fell  to  the  ground  as  dead,  and  several  minutes 


elapsed  before  they  recovered  their  con- 
sciousness 

But  then  what  a  sight  presented  itself ! 
The  waters  of  the  Scheldt  had  been  divided 
to  its  lowest  depth,  and  driven  with  a  surge, 
which  rose  like  a  wall  above  the  dam  that  con- 
fined it,  so  that  all  the  fortifications  on  the 
banks  were  several  feet  under  water.  The 
earth  shook  for  three  miles  around.  Nearly 
the  whole  left  pier,  on  which  the  fireship  had 
been  driven,  with  a  part  of  the  bridge  of  boats, 
had  been  burst  and  shattered  to  atoms,  with 
all  that  was  upon  it — spars,  cannon  and  men 
blown  into  the  air.  Even  the  enormous  blocks 
of  stone  which  had  covered  the  mine  had,  by 
the  force  of  the  explosion,  been  hurled  into 
the  neighboring  fields,  so  that  many  of  them 
were  afterwards  dug  out  of  the  ground  at  the 
distance  of  a  thousand  paces  from  the  bridge. 
Six  vessels  were  buried  ;  several  had  gone  to 
pieces.  But  still  more  terrible  was  the  carnage 
which  the  murderous  machine  had  dealt  among 
the  soldiers.  Five  hundred  —  according  to 
other  re})orts  even  eight  hundred — were  sacri- 
ficed to  its  fury,  without  reckoning  those  who 
escaped  with  mutilated  or  injured  bodies.  The 
most  opposite  kinds  of  death  were  combined 
in  this  frightful  moment.  Some  were  con- 
sumed by  the  flames  of  the  explosion,  others 
scalded  to  death  by  the  boiling  water  of  the 
river,  others  stifled  by  the  poisonous  vapor  of 
the  brimstone ;  some  were  drowned  in  the 
stream,  some  buried  under  the  hail  of  falling 
masses  of  rock,  many  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
knives  and  hooks,  or  shattered  by  the  balls 
which  were  poured  from  the  bowels  of  the 
machine.  Some  were  found  lifeless  without 
any  visible  injury,  having  in  all  probability 
been  killed  by  the  mere  concussion  of  the  air. 
The  spe6tacle  which  presented  itself  direcftly 
after  the  firing  of  the  mine  was  fearful.  Men 
were  seen  wedged  between  the  palisades  of  the 
bridge,  or  struggling  to  free  themselves  from 
beneath  ponderous  masses  of  rock,  or  hanging 
in  the  rigging  of  the  ships ;  and  from  all  places 
and  quarters  the  most  heartrending  cries  for 
help  arose,  but  as  each  was  absorbed  in  his 
own  safety,  these  could  only  be  answered  by 
helpless  wailings. 

Many  had  escaped  in  the  most  w-onderful 
manner.  An  officer,  named  Tucci,  was  carried 
by  the  whirlwind,  like  a  feather,  high  into  the 
air,  where  he  was  for  a  moment  suspended, 
and  then  dropi)ed  into  the  river,  where  he 
saved  himself  by  swimming.  Another  was 
taken  up  by  the  force  of  the  blast  from  the 
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Flanders  shore,  and  deposited  on  that  of  Bra- 
bant, incurring  merely  a  slight  ( ontusion  on 
the  shoulder;  he  felt,  as  he  at'terwards  said, 
during  this  rapid  aerial  transit,  just  as  if  he 
had  been  fired  out  of  a  cannon.  The  Prince 
of  Parma  himself  had  never  been  so  near  death 
as  at  that  moment,  when  half  a  minute  saved 
his  life.  He  had  scarcely  set  foot  in  the  fort 
of  St.  Maria,  when  he  was  lifted  off  his  feet, 
as  if  by  a  hurricane ;  and  a  beam,  which  struck 
him  on  the  head  and  shoulders,  stretched  him 
senseless  on  the  earth.  For  a  long  time  he 
was  believed  to  be  actually  killed,  many  re- 
membering to  have  seen  him  on  the  bridge 
only  a  few  minutes  before  the  fatal  explosion. 
He  was  found  at  last  between  his  attendants, 
Cajetan  and  Guasto,  raising  himself  up  with 
his  hand  on  his  sword  ;  and  the  intelligence 
stirred  the  spirits  of  the  whole  army.  But  vain 
would  be  the  attempt  to  depi6l  his  feelings, 
when  he  surveyed  the  devastation  which  a 
single  moment  had  caused  in  the  work  of  so 
many  months.  The  bridge  of  boats,  upon 
which  all  his  hopes  rested,  was  rent  asunder ; 
a  great  part  of  his  army  was  destroyed ;  an- 
other portion  maimed  and  rendered  ineffecftive 
for  many  days ;  many  of  his  best  officers  were 
killed ;  and  as  if  the  present  calamity  were  not 
sufficient,  he  had  now  to  learn  the  painful 
intelligence,  that  the  Margrave  of  Rysburg, 
whom  of  all  his  officers  he  prized  the  highest, 
was  missmg.  And  yet  the  worst  was  still  to 
come,  for  every  moment  the  fleets  of  the  enemy 
were  to  be  expelled  from  Antwerp  and  Lillo, 
to  which  this  fearful  position  of  the  army  would 
disable  him  from  offering  any  effe6lual  resist- 
ance. The  bridge  was  entirely  destroyed,  and 
nothing  could  prevent  the  fleet  from  Zealand 
passing  through  in  full  sail ;  while  the  con- 
fusion of  the  troops  in  this  first  moment  was 
so  great  and  general,  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  give  or  obey  orders,  as  many 
corps  had  lost  their  commanding  officers,  and 
many  commanders  their  corps ;  and  even  the 
places  where  they  had  been  stationed  were  no 
longer  to  be  recognized  amid  the  general  ruin. 
Add  to  this,  that  all  the  batteries  on  shore 
were  under  water,  that  several  cannon  were 
sunk,  that  the  matches  were  wet,  and  the  am- 
munition damaged.  What  a  moment  for  the 
enemy,  if  they  had  known  how  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it  ! 

It  will  scarcely  be  believed,  however,  that 
this  success,  which  surpassed  all  expedtations, 
was  lost  to  Antwerp  simply  because  nothing 
was  known  of  it.     St.  Aldegonde,  indeed,  as 


soon  as  the  explosion  of  the  mine  was  heard 
in  the  town,  had  .sent  out  several  galleys  in 
the  direction  of  the  bridge,  with  orders  to 
send  uj)  fireballs  and  rockets  the  moment  they 
had  jjassed  it,  and  then  to  sail  with  the  intelli- 
gence straight  on  to  Lillo,  in  order  to  bring 
up  without  delay  the  Zealand  fleet,  which  had 
orders  to  co-operate.  At  the  same  time  the 
Admiral  of  Antwerp  was  ordered,  as  soon  as 
the  signal  was  given,  to  sail  out  with  his 
vessels  and  attack  the  enemy  in  their  first 
consternation.  But  although  a  considerable 
reward  was  promised  to  the  boatmen  sent  to 
reconnoitre  they  did  not  venture  near  the 
enemy,  but  returned  without  effe6ling  their 
purpose,  and  reported  that  the  bridge  of 
boats  was  uninjured  and  the  fireship  had  had 
no  eff"e6l.  Even  on  the  following  day,  also, 
no  better  measures  were  taken  to  learn  the 
true  state  of  the  bridge ;  and  as  the  fleet  at 
Lillo,  in  spite  of  the  favorable  wind,  was  seen 
to  remain  ina6live,  the  belief  that  the  fire- 
ships  had  accomplished  nothing  was  con- 
firmed. It  did  not  seem  to  occur  to  any  one 
that  this  very  ina6livity  of  the  confederates, 
which  misled  the  people  of  Antwerp,  might 
also  keep  back  the  Zealanders  at  Lillo — as  in 
fa6l  it  did.  So  signal  an  instance  of  negle6l 
could  only  have  occurred  in  a  government 
which,  without  dignity  or  independence,  was 
guided  by  the  tumultuous  multitude  it  ought 
to  have  governed.  The  more  supine,  how- 
ever, they  were  themselves  in  opposing  the 
enemy,  the  more  violently  did  their  rage  boil 
against  Gianibelli,  whom  the  frantic  mob 
would  have  torn  in  pieces  if  they  could  have 

I  caught  him.  For  two  days  the  engineer  was 
in  the  most  imminent  danger,  until  at  last,  on 
the  third  morning,  a  courier  from  Lillo,  who 
had  swum  under  the  bridge,  brought  authentic 
intelligence  of  its  having  been  destroyed,  but 
at  the  same  time  announced  that  it  had  been 
repaired. 

This  rapid  restoration  of  the  bridge  was 
really  a  miraculous  effort  of  the  Prince  of 
Parma.     Scarcely  had  he  recovered  from  the 

;  shock,  which  seemed  to  have  overthrown  all 

I  .  .  . 

his  plans,  when  he  contrived,  with  wonderful 
!  presence  of  mind,  to  prevent  all  its  evil  con- 
j  sequences.     The  absence  of  the  enemy's  fleet 
i  at    this   decisive    moment    revived  his  hopes. 
The  ruinous  state  of  the  bridge  appeared  to 
I  be  a  secret  to  them,  and  though  it  was  impos- 
sible to  repair  in  a  i^w  hours  the  work  of  so 
many  months,  yet    a   great    point    would    be 
gained  if  it  could  be  done  even  in  appearance. 
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All  his  men  were  immediately  set  to  work  to 
remove  the  ruins,  to  raise  the  timbers  which 
had  been  thrown  down,  to  replace  those  which 
were  demolished  and  to  fill  up  the  chasms 
with  ships.  The  duke  himself  did  not  refuse 
to  share  in  the  toil,  and  his  example  was 
followed  by  all  his  officers.  Stimulated  by 
this  popular  behavior  the  common  soldiers 
exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost ;  the  work 
was  carried  on  during  the  whole  night  under 
the  constant  sounding  of  drums  and  trumpets, 
which  were  distributed  along  the  bridge  to 
drown  the  noise  of  the  workpeople.  With 
dawn  of  day  few  traces  remained  of  the 
night's  havoc;  and  although  the  bridge  was 
restored  only  in  appearance  it  nevertheless 
deceived  the  spy,  and  consequently  no  attack 
was  made  upon  it.  In  the  meantime  the 
prince  contrived  to  make  the  repairs  solid, 
nay,  even  to  introduce  some  essential  altera- 
tions in  the  structure.  In  order  to  guard 
against  similar  accidents  for  the  future  a  part 
of  the  bridge  of  boats  was  made  movable,  so 
that  in  case  of  necessity  it  could  be  taken 
away  and  a  passage  opened  to  the  fireships. 
His  loss  of  men  was  supplied  from  the  gar- 
risons of  the  adjoining  places,  and  by  a 
German  regiment  which  arrived  very  oppor- 
tunely from  Gueldres.  He  filled  up  the 
vacancies  of  the  officers  who  were  killed,  and 
in  doing  this  he  did  not  forget  the  Spanish 
ensign  who  had  saved  his  life. 


The  people  of  Antwerp,  after  learning  the 
success  of  their  mineship,  now  did  homage  to 
the  inventor  with  as  much  extravagance  as 
they  had  a  short  time  before  mistrusted  him, 
and  they  encouraged  his  genius  to  new  at- 
tempts. Gianibelli  now  aftually  obtained  the 
number  of  flat-bottomed  vessels  which  he  had 
at  first  demanded  in  vain,  and  these  he 
equipped  in  such  a  manner  that  they  struck 
with  irresistible  force  on  the  bridge,  and  a 
second  time  also  burst  and  separated  it. '  But 
this  time  the  wind  was  contrary  to  the  Zea- 
land fleet,  so  that  they  could  not  put  out,  and 
thus  the  prince  obtained  once  more  the  neces- 
sary respite  to  repair  the  damage.  The  Arch- 
imedes of  Antwerp  was  not  deterred  by  any 
of  these  disappointments.  Anew  he  fitted 
out  two  large  vessels  which  were  armed  with 
iron  hooks  and  similar  instruments,  in  order 
to  tear  asunder  the  bridge.  But  when  the 
moment  came  for  these  vessels  to  get  under 
weigh  no  one  was  found  ready  to  embark  in 
them.  The  engmeer  was  therefore  obliged  to 
think  of  a  plan  for  giving  to  these  machines 
such  a  self-impulse  that,  without  being  guided 
by  a  steersman,  they  would  keep  the  middle 
of  the  stream  and  not,  like  the  former  ones, 
be  driven  on  the  bank  by  the  wind.  One  of 
his  workmen,  a  German,  here  hit  upon  a 
strange  invention,  if  Strada's  description  of  it 
is  to  be  credited.  He  affixed  a  sail  under  the 
vessel    which   was    to   be   a<5led  ujjon  by  the 
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water  just  as  an  ordinary  sail  is  by  the  wind, 
and  could  thus  impel  the  ship  with  the  whole 
force  of  the  current.  The  result  proved  the 
corie(5tness  of  his  calculations  ;  for  this  vessel, 
with  the  position  of  its  sails  reversed,  not  only 
kept  the  centre  of  the  stream  but  also  ran 
against  the  bridge  with  such  impetuosity  that 
the  enemy  had  not  time  to  open  it,  and  it  was 
actually  burst  asunder.  But  all  these  results 
were  of  no  service  to  the  town,  because  the 
attempts  were  made  at  random  and  were  sup- 
ported by  no  adequate  force.  A  new  fireship 
equipped  like  the  former,  which  had  succeeded 
so  well  and  which  Gianibelli  had  filled  with 
four  thousand  pounds  of  the  finest  powder, 
was  not  even  used ;  for  a  new  mode  of  at- 
tem])ting  their  deliverance  had  now  occurred 
to  the  people  of  Antwerp. 

Terrified  by  so  many  futile  attempts  from 
endeavoring  to  clear  a  passage  for  vessels  on 
the  river  by  force,  they  at  last  came  to  the 
determination  of  doing  without  the  stream 
entirely.  They  remembered  the  example  of 
the  town  of  Leyden,  which,  when  besieged  by 
the  Spaniards  ten  years  before,  had  saved 
itself  by  opportunely  inundating  the  surround- 
ing country — and  it  was  resolved  to  imitate 
this  example.  Between  Lillo  and  Stabroek, 
in  the  districl  of  Bergen,  a  wide  and  some- 
what sloping  plain  extends  as  far  as  Antwerp, 
being  prote6led  by  numerous  embankments 
and  counter-embankments  against  the  irrup- 
tions of  the  East  Scheldt.  Nothing  more  was 
requisite  than  to  break  these  dams,  when  the 
whole  plain  would  become  a  sea,  navigable  by 
flat-bottomed  vessels  almost  to  the  very  walls 
of  Antwerp.  If  this  attempt  should  succeed 
the  Duke  of  Parma  might  keep  the  Scheldt 
guarded  with  his  bridge  of  boats  as  long  as  he 
pleased  ;  a  new  river  would  be  formed  which, 
in  case  of  necessity,  would  be  equally  service- 
able for  the  time.  This  was  the  very  plan 
which  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  siege  recommended,  and  in 
which  he  had  been  strenuously  but  unsuccess- 
fully seconded  by  St.  Aldegonde,  because 
some  of  the  citizens  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  sacrifice  their  own  fields.  In  the  present 
emergency  they  reverted  to  this  last  resource, 
but  circumstances  in  the  meantime  had  greatly 
changed. 

The  plain  in  question  is  intersected  by  a 
broad  and  high  dam,  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  adjacent  Castle  of  Cowenstein,  and 
extends  for  three  miles  from  the  village  of 
Stabroek,   in    Bergen,  as  far  as   the    Scheldt, 


with  the  great  dam  of  which  it  unites  near 
Ordam.  Beyond  this  dam  no  vessel  can  pro- 
ceed however  high  the  tide,  and  the  sea  would 
be  vainly  turned  into  the  fields  as  long  as  such 
an  embankment  remained  in  the  way,  which 
would  prevent  the  Zealand  vessels  from  de- 
scending into  the  plain  before  Antwerp.  The 
fate  of  the  town  would  therefore  depend  upon 
the  demolition  of  this  Cowenstein  dam ;  but, 
foreseeing  this,  the  Prince  of  Parma  had  im- 
mediately on  commencing  the  blockade  taken 
possession  of  it,  and  spared  no  pains  to  render 
it  tenable  to  the  last.  At  the  village  of  Sta- 
broek Count  Mansfeld  was  encamped  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  army,  and  by  means  of  this 
very  Cowenstein  dam  kept  open  the  commu- 
nication with  the  bridge,  the  headquarters  and 
the  Spanish  magazines  at  Calloo.  Thus  the 
army  formed  an  uninterrupted  line  from 
Stabroek,  in  Brabant,  as  far  as  Bevern,  in 
Flanders,  interse6^ted  indeed  but  not  broken 
by  the  Scheldt,  and  which  could  not  be  cut 
off  without  a  sanguinary  conflicSl.  On  the 
dam  itself,  within  proper  distances,  five  dif- 
ferent batteries  had  been  ere6led,  the  com- 
mand of  which  was  given  to  the  most  valiant 
officers  in  the  army.  Nay,  as  the  Prince  of 
Parma  could  not  doubt  that  now  the  whole 
fury  of  the  war  would  be  turned  to  this  point, 
he  intrusted  the  defence  of  the  bridge  to 
Count  Mansfeld  and  resolved  to  defend  this 
important  post  himself.  The  war,  therefore, 
now  assumed  a  different  aspe6l,  and  the 
theatre  of  it  was  entirely  changed. 

Both  above  and  below  Lillo,  the  Nether- 
landers  had  in  several  places  cut  through  the 
dam  which  follows  the  Brabant  shore  of  the 
Scheldt ;  and  where  a  short  time  before  had 
been  green  fields,  a  new  element  now  })re- 
sented  itself,  studded  with  masts  and  boats. 
A  Zealand  fleet,  commanded  by  Count  Hohen- 
lohe,  navigated  the  inundated  fields  and  made 
repeated  movements  against  the  Cowenstein 
dam,  without,  however,  attempting  a  serious 
attack  on  it,  while  another  fleet  showed  itself 
in  the  Scheldt,  threatening  the  two  coasts 
alternately  with  a  landing  and  occasionally 
the  bridge  of  boats  with  an  attack.  For 
several  days  this  manoeuvre  was  practiced  on 
the  enemy,  who  uncertain  of  the  quarter 
whence  an  attack  was  to  be  expected,  would, 
it  was  hoped,  be  exhausted  by  continual 
watching,  and  by  degrees  lulled  into  security 
by  so  many  false  alarms.  Antwerp  had  prom- 
ised Count  Hohenlohe  to  support  the  attack 
on  the  dam  by  a  flotilla  from  the  town  ;  three 
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beacons  on  the  principal  tower  were  to  be  the 
signal  that  this  was  on  the  way.  When,  tliere- 
fore,  on  a  dark  night,  the  expected  columns 
of  fire  really  ascended  above  Antwerp,  Count 
Hohenlohe  immediately  caused  five  hundred 
of  his  troops  to  scale  the  dam  between  two  of 
the  enemy's  redoubts,  who  surprised  part  of 
the  Spanish  garrison  asleep  and  cut  down  the 
others  who  attempted  to  defend  themselves. 
In  a  short  time  they  had  gained  a  firm  footing 
upon  the  dam,  and  were  just  on  the  point  of 
disembarking  the  remainder  of  their  force, 
two  thousand  in  number,  when  the  Spaniards 
in  the  adjoining  redoubts  marched  out,  and 
favored  by  the  narrowness  of  the  ground, 
made  a  desperate  attack  on  the  crowded  Zea- 
landers.  The  guns  from  the  neighboring  bat-* 
teries  opened  upon  the  approaching  fleet,  and 
thus  rendered  the  landing  of  the  remaining 
troops  impossible  ;  and  as  there  were  no  signs 
of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  city,  the 
Zealanders  were  overpowered  after  a  short 
conflict  and  again  driven  down  from  the  dam. 
The  vi6lorious  Spaniards  pursued  them  through 
the  water  as  far  as  their  boats,  sunk  many  of 
the  latter,  and  compelled  the  rest  to  retreat 
with  heavy  loss.  Count  Hohenlohe  threw  the 
blame  of  this  defeat  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
Antwerp,  who  had  deceived  him  by  a  false 
signal,  and  it  certainly  must  be  attributed  to 
the  bad  arrangement  of  both  parties  that  the 
attempt  failed  of  better  success. 

But  at  last  the  allies  determined  to  make  a 
systematic  assault  on  the  enemy  with  their 
combined  force,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the 
siege  by  a  grand  attack,  as  well  on  the  dam  as 
on  the  bridge.  The  i6th  of  May,  1585,  was 
fixed  upon  for  the  execution  of  this  design, 
and  both  armies  used  their  utmost  endeavors 
to  make  this  day  decisive.  The  force  of  the 
Hollanders  and  Zealanders,  united  to  that  of 
Antwerp,  exceeded  two  hundred  ships,  to  man 
which  they  had  stripped  their  towns  and  cita- 
dels, and  with  this  force  they  purposed  to 
attack  the  Cowenstein  dam  on  both  sides. 
The  bridge  over  the  Scheldt  was  to  be  assailed 
with  new  machines  of  Gianibelli's  invention, 
and  the  Duke  of  Parma  thereby  hindered  from 
assisting  the  defence  of  the  dam. 

Alexander,  apprised  of  the  danger  which 
threatened  him,  spared  nothing  on  his  side  to 
meet  it  with  energy.  Immediately  after  get- 
tmg  possession  of  the  dam,  he  had  caused  re- 
doubts to  be  ere6led  at  five  different  places, 
and  had  given  the  command  of  them  to  the 
most  experienced  officers  of  the  army.     The 


first  of  these,  which  was  called  the  Cross  Bat- 
tery, was  ere6led  on  the  spot  where  the  Cowen- 
stein dam  enters  the  great  embankment  of  the 
Scheldt,  and  makes  with  the  latter  the  form 
of  a  cross;  the  Spaniard,  Mondragone,  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  this  battery. 
A  thousand  paces  farther  on,  near  the  castle 
of  Cowenstein,  was  posted  the  battery  of  St. 
James,  which  was  intrusted  to  the  command 
of  Camillo  di  Monte.  At  an  equal  distance 
from  this  lay  the  battery  of  St.  (}eorge,  and 
at  a  thousand  paces  from  the  latter  the  Pile 
Battery,  under  the  command  of  Gamboa,  so 
called  from  the  pile-work  on  which  it  rested  ; 
at  the  farthest  end  of  the  dam,  near  Stabroek, 
was  the  fifth  redoubt,  where  Count  Mansfeld, 
with  Capizucchi,  an  Italian,  commanded.  All 
these  forts  the  prince  now  strengthened  witli 
artillery  and  men  ;  on  both  sides  of  the  dam 
and  along  its  whole  extent  he  caused  piles  to 
be  driven,  as  well  to  render  the  main  embank- 
ment firmer  as  to  impede  the  labor  of  the 
pioneers  who  were  to  dig  through  it. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  i6th  of  May 
the  enemy's  forces  were  in  motion.  With  the 
dusk  of  dawn  there  came  floating  down  from 
Lillo,  over  the  inundated  country,  four  burn- 
ing vessels,  which  so  alarmed  the  guards  upon 
the  dams,  who  recolle6led  the  former  terrible 
explosion,  that  they  hastily  retreated  to  the 
next  battery.  This  was  exa6tly  what  the 
enemy  desired.  In  these  vessels,  which  had 
merely  the  appearance  of  fire-ships,  soldiers 
were  concealed,  who  now  suddenly  jumjjed 
ashore  and  succeeded  in  mounting  the  dam  at 
the  undefended  spot,  between  the  St.  George 
and  Pile  Batteries.  Immediately  afterward  the 
whole  Zealand  fleet  showed  itself,  consisting 
of  numerous  ships  ot  war,  transports,  and  a 
crowd  of  smaller  craft,  which  were  laden  with 
great  sacks  of  eartii,  wool,  fascines,  gabions 
and  the  like,  for  throwing  up  breastworks 
wherever  necessary.  The  ships  of  war  were 
furnished  with  powerful  artillery  and  numer- 
ously and  bravely  manned,  and  a  whole  army 
of  pioneers  accompanied  it,  in  order  to  dig 
through  the  dam  as  soon  as  it  should  be  in 
their  possession. 

The  Zealanders  had  scarcely  begun  on  their 
side  to  ascend  the  dam,  when  the  fleet  of  Ant- 
werp advanced  from  Osterweel  and  attacked 
it  on  tiie  other.  A  high  breastwork  was  has- 
tily thrown  up  between  the  two  nearest  hostile 
batteries,  so  as  at  once  to  divide  the  two  gar- 
risons and  to  cover  the  pioneers.  The  latter, 
several  hundreds  in  number,  now  fell  to  work 
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with  their  s])ades  on  both  sides  of  the  dam, 
and  dug  with  such  energy  that  hopes  were  en- 
tertained of  soon  seeing  the  two  seas  united. 
But,  meanwhile,  the  Spaniards  also  had  gained 
time  to  hasten  to  the  spot  from  the  two  nearest 
redoubts  and  make  a  spirited  assault,  while  the 
guns  from  the  battery  of  St.  George  played 
incessantly  on  the  enemy's  fleet.  A  furious 
battle  now  raged  in  the  quarter  where  they 
were  cutting  through  the  dyke  and  throwing 
up  the  breastwork.  The  Zealanders  had  drawn 
a  strong  line  of  troops  round  the  pioneers,  to 
keep  the  enemy  from  interrupting  their  work ; 
and  in  this  confusion  of  battle,  in  the  midst 
of  a  storm  of  bullets  from  the  enemy,  often 
Lip  to  the  breast  in  water,  among  the  dead  and 
dying,  the  pioneers  pursued  their  work,  under 
the  incessant  exhortations  of  the  merchants, 
who  impatiently  waited  to  see  the  dam  opened 
and  their  vessels  in  safety.  The  importance 
of  the  result,  which  it  might  be  said  depended 
entirely  upon  their  spades,  appeared  to  ani- 
mate even  the  common  laborers  with  heroic 
courage.  Solely  intent  upon  their  task,  they 
neither  saw  nor  heard  the  work  of  death  which 
was  going  on  around  them,  and  as  fast  as  the 
foremost  ranks  fell  those  behind  them  pressed 
into  their  places.  Their  operations  were  greatly 
impeded  by  the  piles  which  had  been  driven 
in,  but  still  more  by  the  attacks  of  the  Span- 
iards, who  burst  with  desperate  courage  through 
the  thickest  of  the  enemy,  stabbed  the  pio- 
neers in  the  pits  where  they  were  digging,  and 
filled  up  again  with  dead  bodies  the  cavities 
which  the  living  had  made.  At  last,  however, 
when  most  of  their  officers  were  killed  or 
wounded,  and  the  number  of  the  enemy  con- 
stantly increasing,  while  fresh  laborers  were 
supplying  the  place  of  those  who  had  been 
slain,  the  courage  of  these  valiant  troops  be- 
gan to  give  way,  and  they  thought  it  advisable 
to  retreat  to  their  batteries.  Now,  therefore, 
the  confederates  saw  themselves  masters  of  the 
whole  extent  of  the  dam,  from  Fort  St.  George 
as  far  as  the  Pile  Battery.  As,  however,  it 
seemed  too  long  to  wait  for  the  thorough  de- 
molition of  the  dam,  they  hastily  unloaded  a 
Zealand  transport  and  brought  the  cargo  over 
the  dam  to  a  vessel  of  Antwerp,  with  which 
Count  Hohenlohe  sailed  in  triumph  to  that 
city.  The  sight  of  the  provisions  at  once 
filled  the  inhabitants  with  joy,  and  as  if  the 
vi6lory  was  already  won  they  gave  themselves 
up  to  the  wildest  exultation.  The  bells  were 
rung,  the  cannon  discharged,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants transported  at  their  unexpe6led  success, 


'  hurried  to  the  Osterweel  gate  to  await  the 
store-ships  which  were  sujjposed  to  be  at 
hand. 

In  (a6i  fortune  had  never  smiled  so  favor- 
ably on  the  besieged  as  at  that  moment.  The 
enemy,  exhausted  and  dispirited,  had  thrown 
themselves  into  their  batteries,  and  far  from 
being  able  to  struggle  with  the  vi6lors  for  the 
post  they  had  conquered,  they  found  them- 
selves rather  besieged  in  the  places  where  they 
had  taken  refuge.  Some  companies  of  Scots, 
led  by  their  brave  colonel,  Balfour,  attacked 
the  battery  of  St.  George,  which,  however, 
was  relieved,  but  not  without  severe  loss,  by 
Camillo  di  Monte,  who  hastened  thither  from 

'  the  St.  James's  Battery.  The  Pile  Battery 
was  in  a  much  worse  condition,  it  being  hotly 
cannonaded  by  the  ships,  and  threatened  every 
moment  to  crumble  to  pieces ;  Gamboa,  who 
commanded  it,  lay  wounded,  and  it  was  un- 
fortunately deficient  in  artillery,  to  keep  the 
enemy  at  a  distance.  The  breastwork,  too, 
which  the  Zealanders  had  thrown  up  between 
this  battery  and  that  of  St.  George,  cut  off  all 
hope  of  assistance  from  the  Scheldt.  If,  there- 
fore, the  Belgians  had  only  taken  advantage 
of  this  weakness  and  ina61:ivity  of  the  enemy, 
to  proceed  with  zeal  and  perseverance  in  cut- 
ting through  the  dam,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
a  passage  might  have  been  made  and  thus  put 
an  end  to  the  whole  siege.  But  here  also  the 
same  want  of  consistent  energy  showed  itself 
which  had  marked  the  coaidudl  of  the  people 
of  Antwerp  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
siege.  The  zeal  with  which  the  work  had 
been  commenced,  cooled  in  proportion  to  the 
success  which  attended  it.  It  was  soon  found 
too  tedious  to  dig  through  the  dyke;  it  seemed 
far  easier  to  transfer  the  cargoes  from  the  large 
store-ships  into  smaller  ones,  and  carry  these 
to  the  town  with  the  flood  tide.  St.  Aldegonde 
and  Hohenlohe,  instead  of  remaining  to  ani- 
mate the  industry  of  the  workmen  by  their 
personal  presence,  left  the  scene  of  aftion  in 
the  decisive  moment,  in  order  by  sailing  to 
the  town  with  a  corn  vessel  to  win  encomiums 
on  their  wisdom  and  valor. 

While  both  parties  were  fighting  on  the  dam 
with  the  most  obstinate  fury,  the  bridge  over 
the  Scheldt  had  been  attacked  from  Antwerp 
with  new  machines,  in  order  to  give  employ- 
ment to  the  prince  in  that  quarter.  But  the 
sound  of  the  firing  soon  apprised  him  of  what 
was  going  on  at  the  dyke,  and  as  soon  as  he 
saw  the  bridge  clear,  he  hastened  to  support 
the  defence  of  the  dyke.     Followed   by  two 
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hundred  Spanish  pikemen,  he  flew  to  the  place 
of  attack,  and  arrived  just  in  time  to  prevent 
the  complete  defeat  of  his  troops.  He  hastily 
posted  some  guns,  which  he  had  brought  with 
him,  in  the  two  nearest  redoubts,  and  main- 
tained from  thence  a  heavy  fire  upon  the 
enemy's  ships.  He  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  men,  and  with  his  sword  in  one 
hand  and  shield  in  the  other,  led  them  against 
the  enemy.  The  news  of  his  arrival,  which 
quickly  spread  from  one  end  of  the  dyke  to 
the  other,  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  his 
troops,  and  the  confli6l  recommenced  with 
renewed  violence,  made  still  more  murderous 


by  the  nature  of  the  ground  where  it  was 
fought.  Upon  the  narrow  ridge  of  the  dam, 
which  in  many  places  was  not  more  than  nine 
paces  broad,  about  five  thousand  combatants 
were  fighting  ;  so  confined  was  the  spot  upon 
which  the  strength  of  both  armies  was  assem- 
bled, and  which  was  to  decide  the  whole  issue 
of  the  siege.  With  the  Antwerpers  the  last 
bulwark  of  their  city  was  at  stake;  with  the 
Spaniards  it  was  to  determine  the  whole  suc- 
cess of  their  undertaking.  Both  parties  fought 
with  a  courage  which  despair  alone  could  in- 
spire. From  both  the  extremities  of  the  dam 
the  tide  of  war  rolled  itself  towards  the  cen- 
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tre,  wliere  the  Zealanders  and  Antwerpers  had 
the  advantage,  and  where  they  had  coUcdted 
their  whole  strength.     The  Italians  and  Span- 
iards, inflamed  by  a  noble  emulation,  pressed 
on  from  Stabroek  ;  and  from  the  Scheldt,  the 
Walloons  and  Spaniards  advanced  with  their 
general  at  their  head.     While  the  former  en- 
deavored  to  relieve   the   Pile   Battery,   which 
was  hotly  pressed  by  the  enemy  both   by  sea 
and  land,  the  latter  threw  themselves  on  the 
breastwork  between  the   St.   George  and   the 
Pile  Batteries,  with  a  fury  which  carried  every- 
thing before  it.     Here  the  flower  of  the  Bel- 
gian    troops    fought    behind    a    well-fortified 
rampart,  and  the  guns  of  the  two  fleets  cov- 
ered   this   important    post.     The   prince    was 
already  pressing  forward  to  attack  this  formid- 
able  defence  with   his  small   army,  when   he 
received    intelligence    that    the    Italians   and 
Spaniards,  under  Capizucchi  and  Aquila,  had 
forced  their  way  sword  in  hand  into  the  Pile 
Battery,  had   got   possession   of  it,  and   were 
now  likewise  advancing  from  the  other  side 
against  the  enemy's  breastwork.     Before  this 
entrenchment,   therefore,   the  whole  force  of 
both  armies  was  now  collefted,  and  both  sides 
used   their  utmost   efforts   to  carry  and  to  de- 
fend   this   position.      The    Netherlanders    on 
board  the  fleet,  loath  to  remain  idle  spedla- 
tors  of  the  confli6l,  sprang  ashore  from  their 
vessels.     Alexander  attacked    the  breastwork 
on  one  side,  Count  Mansfeld  on  the  other ; 
five  assaults  were  made,  and  five  times  they 
were    repulsed.     The    Netherlanders,    in    this 
decisive  moment,  surpassed  themselves;  never 
in  the  whole  course  of  the  war  had  they  fought 
with    such    determination.       But    it    was    the 
Scotch  and  English   in   particular  who  baffled 
the  attempts  of  the   enemy   by  their  valiant 
resistance.     As  no  one  would  advance  to  the 
attack  in  the  quarter  where  the  Scotch  fought, 
the  duke  himself  led   on  the   troops,   with  a 
javelin  in   his  hand  and   up  to  his  breast   in 
water.     At   last,  after  a   protra6led   struggle, 
the  forces  of  Count  Mansfeld  succeeded  with 
their  halberds  and  pikes  in  making  a  breach 
in  the  breastwork,  and  by  raising  themselves 
on  one  another's  shoulders  scaled  the  parapet. 
Barthelemy  Toralva,   a  Spanish  captain,  was 
the  first  who  showed  himself  on  the  top  ;  and 
almost  at  the  same  instant  the  Italian  Capi- 
zucchi   appeared   upon  the   edge  of  it ;    and 
thus    the    contest  of  valor  was   decided  with 
equal    glory   for   both    nations.     It    is    worth 
while  to  notice  here  the  manner  in  which  the 
Prince  of  Parma,  who  was  made  arbiter  of 


this  emulous  strife. 


encouraged 


this  delicate 
sense  of  honor  among  his  warriors.  He  em- 
braced the  Italian  Capizucchi  in  presence  of 
the  troops,  and  acknowledged  aloud  that  it 
was  principally  to  the  courage  of  this  officer 
that  he  owed  the  capture  of  the  breastwork. 
He  caused  the  Spanish  Captain  Toralva,  who 
was  dangerously  wounded,  to  be  conveyed  to 
his  own  quarters  at  Stabroek,  laid  on  his  own 
bed,  and  covered  with  the  cloak  which  he 
himself  had  worn  on  the  day  previous  to  the 
battle. 

After  the  capture  of  the  breastwork,  the 
vi6tory  no  longer  remained  doubtful.  The 
Dutch  and  Zealand  troops,  who  had  disem- 
barked to  come  to  close  action  with  the 
enemy,  at  once  lost  their  courage  when  they 
looked  about  them  and  saw  the  vessels,  which 
were  their  last  refuge,  putting  off  from  the 
shore. 

For  the  tide  had  begun  to  ebb,  and  the 
commanders  of  the  fleet,  from  fear  of  being 
stranded  with  their  heavy  transports,  and  in 
case  of  an  unfortunate  issue  to  the  engagement 
becoming  the  prey  of  the  enemy,  retired  from 
the  dam  and  made  for  deep  water.  No  sooner 
did  Alexander  perceive  this,  than  he  pointed 
out  to  his  troops  the  flying  vessels,  and  en- 
couraged them  to  finish  the  a6lion  with  an 
enemy  who  already  despaired  of  their  safety. 
The  Dutch  auxiliaries  were  the  first  that  gave 
way,  and  their  example  was  soon  followed  by 
the  Zealanders.  Hastily  leaping  from  the 
dam,  they  endeavored  to  reach  the  vessels  by 
wading  or  swimming;  but  from  their  disor- 
derly flight,  they  impeded  one  another,  and 
fell  in  heaps  under  the  swords  of  the  pur- 
suers. Many  perished  even  in  the  boats,  as 
each  strove  to  get  on  board  before  the  other, 
and  several  vessels  sank  under  the  weight  of 
the  numbers  who  rushed  into  them.  The 
Antwerpers,  who  fought  for  their  liberty,  their 
hearths,  their  faith,  were  the  last  who  re- 
treated, but  this  very  circumstance  augmented 
their  disaster.  Many  of  their  vessels  were 
outstripped  by  the  ebb-tide,  and  grounded 
within  reach  of  the  enemy's  cannon,  and  were 
consequently  destroyed  with  all  on  board. 
Crowds  of  fugitives  endeavored  by  swimming 
to  gain  the  other  transports,  which  had  got 
into  deep  water ;  but  such  was  the  rage  and 
boldness  of  the  Spaniards  that  they  swam  after 
them  with  their  swords  between  their  teeth 
and  dragged  many  even  from  the  ships.  The 
vi6tory  of  the  king's  troops  was  complete  but 
bloody  ;  for  of  the  Spaniards  about  eight  hun- 
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died,  of  the  Netherlanders  some  thousands 
(without  reckoning  those  who  were  drowned), 
were  left  on  the  field,  and  on  both  sides  many 
of  the  principal  nobility  perished.  More  than 
thirty  vessels,  with  a  large  supply  of  provi- 
sions for  Antwerp,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
vi6lors,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  cannon 
and  other  military  stores.  The  dam,  the  pos- 
session of  which  had  been  so  dearly  main- 
tained, was  pierced  in  thirteen  dift'erent  places, 
and  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  cut  through 
it  were  now  used  to  stop  up  the  openings. 

The  following  day  a  transport  of  immense 
size  and  singular  constru6lion  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  royalists.  It  formed  a  floating 
castle,  and  had  been  destined  for  the  attack 
on  the  Cowenstein  dam.  The  people  of  Ant- 
werp had  built  it  at  an  immense  expense,  at 
the  very  time  when  the  Engineer  Gianibelli's 
useful  proposals  had  been  reje6led,  on  account 
of  the  cost  they  entailed,  and  this  ridiculous 
monster  was  called  by  the  proud  title  of  "  End 
of  the  War,"  which  appellation  was  afterwards 
changed  for  the  more  appropriate  sobriquet 
of  "  Money  Lost."  When  this  vessel  was 
launched,  it  turned  out,  as  every  sensible  per- 
son had  foretold,  that  on  account  of  its  un- 
wieldy size  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  steer 


it,  and  it  could  hardly  be  floated  by  the  high- 
est tide.  With  great  difficulty  it  was  worked 
as  far  as  Ordam,  where  deserted  by  the 
tide  it  went  aground  and  fell  a  prey  to  the 
enemy. 

The  attack  upon  the  Cowenstein  dam  was 
the  last  attempt  which  was  made  to  relieve 
Antwerp.  From  this  time  the  courage  of  the 
besieged  sank,  and  the  magistracy  of  the  town 
vainly  labored  to  inspirit  with  distant  hopes 
the  lower  orders,  on  whom  the  present  distress 
weighed  heaviest.  Hitherto  the  price  of  bread 
had  been  kept  down  to  a  tolerable  rate, 
although  the  quality  of  it  continued  to  dete- 
riorate ;  by  degrees,  however,  provisions  be- 
came so  scarce  that  a  famine  was  evidently 
near  at  hand.  Still  hopes  were  entertained 
of  being  able  to  hold  out  at  least  until  the 
corn  between  the  town  and  the  farthest  bat- 
teries, which  was  already  in  full  ear,  could  be 
reaped  ;  but  before  that  could  be  done,  the 
enemy  had  carried  the  last  outwork,  and  had 
appropriated  the  whole  harvest  to  their  use. 
At  last  the  neighboring  and  confederate  town 
of  Malines  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands,  and 
with  its  fall  vanished  the  only  remaining  hope 
of  getting  supplies  from  Brabant.  As  there 
was,   therefore,   no  longer  any  means  of  in- 
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creasing  the  stock  of  provisions,  nothing  was 
left  but  to  diminish  the  consumers.  All  use- 
less persons,  all  strangers,  nay,  even  the 
women  and  children  were  to  be  sent  away  out 
of  the  town,  but  this  proposal  was  too  revolt- 
ing to  humanity  to  be  carried  into  execution. 
Another  plan,  that  of  expelling  the  Catholic 


inhabitants,  exasperated  them  so  much,  that 
it  had  almost  ended  in  open  mutiny.  And 
thus  St.  Aldegonde  at  last  saw  himself  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  the  riotous  clamors  of  the 
populace,  and  on  the  17th  of  August,  1585, 
to  make  overtures  to  the  Duke  of  Parma  lor 
the  surrender  of  the  town. 
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CARCELY  anything 
great  or  remark- 
able occurred  in 
the  political  world 
of  Europe  from  the 
beginning  of  the 
religious  wars  in 
Germany  to  the 
peace  of  Munster 
in  which  the  Re- 
formation had  not 
an  important  part. 
All  the  events  of 
this  period,  if  they 
did  not  originate  ; 
in,  soon  became 
mixed  up  with  the  question  of  religion,  and 
no  state  was  either  too  great  or  too  little  to 
feel  dire6lly  or  indire6lly  more  or  less  of  its  | 
influence. 

Against  the  reformed  do(?i;rine  and   its  ad- 
herents, the  House  of  Austria  dire6led,  almost  j 
exclusively,  the  whole  of  its  immense  political 
power.     In  France  the  Reformation  had  en-  j 
kindled  a  civil  war,  which  under  four  stormy  I 
reigns  shook  the  kingdom  to  its  foundations, 
brought  foreign  armies  into  the  heart  of  the 
country,  and   for  half  a  century  rendered    it 
the  scene  of  the  most  mournful  disorders.      It 
was  the  Reformation,  too,  that  rendered  the 
Spanish  yoke  intolerable  to  the  Flemings,  and 
awakened   in   them   both   the   desire   and   the 
courage  to  throw  off  its   fetters,  while   it  also 
principally  furnished  them  with  the  means  of 


their  emancipation.  And  as  to  England,  all 
the  evils  with  which  Philip  II.  threatened 
Elizabeth  were  mainly  intended  in  revenge 
for  her  having  taken  his  Protestant  subjects 
under  her  protection,  and  i^lacing  herself  at 
the  head  of  a  religious  party  which  it  was  his 
aim  and  endeavor  to  extirpate.  In  Germany 
the  schisms  in  the  church  produced  also  a  last- 
ing political  schism,  which  made  that  country 
for  more  than  a  century  the  theatre  of  confu- 
sion, but  at  the  same  time  threw  up  a  firm 
barrier  against  political  oppression.  It  was, 
too,  the  Reformation  principally  that  first 
drew  the  northern  powers,  Denmark  and  Swe- 
den, into  the  political  system  of  Europe ;  and 
while  on  the  one  hand  the  Protestant  League 
was  strengthened  by  their  adhesion,  it  on  the 
other  was  indispensable  to  their  interests. 
States  which  hitherto  scarcely  concerned  them- 
selves with  one  another's  existence,  acquired 
through  the  Reformation  an  attraftive  centre 
of  interest,  and  began  to  be  united  by  new 
political  sympathies.  And  as  through  its  in- 
fluence new  relations  sprang  up  between  citi- 
zen and  citizen,  and  between  rulers  and  sub- 
jects, so  also  entire  states  were  forced  by  it 
into  new  relative  positions.  Thus  by  a  strange 
course  of  events  religious  disputes  were  the 
means  of  cementing  a  closer  union  among  the 
nations  of  Europe. 

Fearful  indeed,  and  destructive,  was  the 
first  movement  in  which  this  general  political 
sympathy  announced  itself;  a  desolating  war 
of  thirty  years,  which    from  the    interior  of 
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Bohemia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  and 
from  the  banks  of  the  Po  to  the  coasts  of  the 
Baltic,  devastated  whole  countries,  destroyed 
harvests,  and  reduced  towns  and  villages  to 
ashes;  wliich  opened  a  grave  for  many  thou- 
sand combatants,  and  for  half  a  century 
smothered  the  glimmering  sparks  of  civiliza- 
tion in  Germany,  and  threw  l)ack  the  improv- 
ing manners  of  the  country  into  their  pristine 
barbarity  and  wildness.  Yet  out  of  this  fear- 
ful war  Europe  came  forth  free  and  independ- 
ent. In  it  she  first  learned  to  recognize  her- 
self as  a  community  of  nations;  and  this 
intercommunion  of  states,  which  originated  in 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  would  alone  be  sufficient 
to  reconcile  the  philosopher  to  its  horrors. 
The  hand  of  industry  has  slowly  but  gradually 
effaced  the  traces  of  its  ravages,  while  its  bene- 
ficent influence  still  survives;  and  this  general 
sympathy  among  the  states  of  Europe,  which 
grew  out  of  the  troubles  in  Bohemia,  is  our 
guarantee  for  the  continuance  of  that  peace 
which  was  the  result  of  the  war.  As  the  flames 
of  destru6tion  found  their  way  from  the  in- 
terior of  Bohemia,  Moravia  and  Austria,  to 
kmdle  Germany,  France  and  the  half  of 
Europe,  so  also  will  the  torch  of  civilization 
make  a  path  for  itself  from  the  latter  to  en- 
lighten the  former  countries. 

All  this  was  effected  by  religion.  Religion 
alone  could  have  rendered  possible  all  that 
was  accomplished,  but  it  was  far  from  being 
the  sole  motive  of  the  war.  Had  not  private 
advantages  and  state  interests  been  closely 
connedled  with  it,  vain  and  powerless  would 
have  been  the  arguments  of  theologians  ;  and 
the  cry  of  the  people  would  never  have  met 
with  princes  so  willing  to  espouse  their  cause, 
nor  the  new  do6trines  have  found  such  num- 
erous, brave  and  persevering  champions.  The 
Reformation  is  undoubtedly  owing  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  invincible  power  of  truth,  or 
of  opinions  which  were  held  as  such.  The 
abuses  in  the  old  church,  the  absurdity  of 
many  of  its  dogmas,  the  extravagance  of  its 
requisitions,  necessarily  revolted  the  tempers 
of  men,  already  won  with  the  promise  of  a 
better  light,  and  favorably  disposed  them 
towards  the  new  do6lrines.  The  charm  of 
independence,  the  rich  plunder  of  monastic 
institutions,  made  the  Reformation  attra61:ive 
in  the  eyes  of  princes,  and  tended  not  a  little 
to  strengthen  their  inward  convi6tions.  Noth- 
ing, however,  but  political  considerations 
could  have  driven  them  to  espouse  it.  Had 
not  Charles  V.,  in  the  intoxication  of  success, 


made  an  attempt  on  the  independence  of  the 
German  States,  a  Protestant  League  would 
scarcely  have  rushed  to  arms  in  defence  of 
freedom  of  belief;  but  for  the  ambition  of  the 
Guises,  the  ('alvinists  in  France  would  never 
have  beheld  a  Conde  or  a  Coligny  at  their 
head.  Without  the  exa6lion  of  the  tenth  and 
the  twentieth  penny,  the  See  of  Rome  had 
never  lost  the  United  Netherlands.  Princes 
fought  in  self-defence  or  for  aggrandizement, 
while  religious  enthusiasm  recruited  their 
armies  and  opened  to  them  the  treasures  of 
their  subje6ts.  Of  the  multitude  who  flocked 
to  their  standards,  such  as  were  not  lured  by 
the  hope  of  plunder  imagined  they  were  fight- 
ing for  the  truth,  while  in  fa6l  they  were  shed- 
ding their  blood  for  the  personal  obje6ts  of 
their  princes. 

And  well  was  it  for  the  people  that,  on  this 
occasion,  their  interests  coincided  with  those 
of  their  princes.  To  this  coincidence  alone 
were  they  indebted  for  their  deliverance  from 
popery.  Well  was  it  also  for  the  rulers  that 
the  subject  contended  too  for  his  own  cause, 
while  he  was  fighting  their  battles.  Fortu- 
nately at  this  date  no  European  sovereign  was 
so  absolute  as  to  be  able,  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
political  designs,  to  dispense  with  the  good  will 
of  his  subjedts.  Yet  how  difficult  was  it  to 
gain  and  to  set  to  work  this  good  will !  The 
most  impressive  arguments  drawn  from  reasons 
of  state  fall  powerless  on  the  ear  of  the  sub- 
je6l,  who  seldom  understands,  and  still  more 
rarely  is  interested  in  them.  In  such  circum- 
stances the  only  course  open  to  a  prudent 
prince  is  to  connedl  the  interests  of  the  cabinet 
with  some  one  that  sits  nearer  to  the  people's 
heart,  if  such  exists,  or  if  not,  to  create  it. 

In  such  a  position  stood  the  greater  part  of 
those  princes  who  embraced  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation.  By  a  strange  c  oncatenation  of 
events,  the  divisions  of  the  Church  were  asso- 
ciated with  two  circumstances,  without  which, 
in  all  probabilit)-,  they  would  have  had  a  very 
different  conclusion.  These  were,  the  increas- 
ing power  of  the  House  of  Austria,  which 
threatened  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  its 
a6tive  zeal  for  the  old  religion.  The  first 
aroused  the  princes,  while  the  second  armed 
the  people. 

The  abolition  of  a  foreign  jurisdidtion  within 
their  own  territories,  the  supremacy  in  ecclesi- 
astical matters,  the  stopping  of  the  treasure 
which  had  so  long  flowed  to  Rome,  the  rich 
plunder  of  religious  foundations,  were  tempt- 
ing   advantages    to   every  sovereign.       Why, 
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then,  it  may  be  asked,  did  they  not  oi)eratc 
with  etjiial  force  upon  the  princes  of  the  House 
of  Austria?  What  prevented  this  house,  par- 
ticularly in  its  German  branch,  from  yielding 
to  the  pressing  demands  of  so  many  of  its  sub- 
je<5ls,  and,  after  the  example  of  other  princes, 
enriching  itself  at  the  expense  of  a  defenceless 
clergy?  It  is  difificult  to  credit  that  a  belief 
in  the  infallibility  of  the  Romish  Church  had 
any  greater  influence  on  the  pious  adherence 
of  this  house,  than  the  opposite  conviction  had 
on  the  revolt  of  the  Protestant  princes.  In 
fadl,  several  circumstances  combined  to  make 
the  Austrian  princes  zealous  supporters  of 
popery.  Spain  and  Italy,  from  which  Austria 
derived  its  principal  strength,  were  still  de- 
voted to  the  See  of  Rome  with  that  blind 
obedience  which,  ever  since  the  days  of  the 
Gothic  dynasty,  had  been  the  peculiar  char- 
acteristic of  the  Spaniard.  The  slightest 
approximation,  in  a  Spanish  prince,  to  the 
obnoxious  tenets  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  would 
have  alienated  for  ever  the  affeClions  of  his 
subjects,  and  a  defection  from  the  Pope  would 
have  cost  him  the  kingdom.  A  Spanish  jirince 
had  no  alternative  but  orthodoxy  or  abdica- 
tion. The  same  restraint  was  imposed  upon 
Austria  by  her  Italian  dominions,  which  she 
was  obliged  to  treat,  if  possible,  with  even 
greater  indulgence — impatient  as  they  naturally 
were  of  a  foreign  yoke,  and  possessing  also 
readier  means  of  shaking  it  off.  In  regard  to 
the  latter  provinces,  moreover,  the  rival  pre- 
tensions of  France,  and  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Pope,  were  motives  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  Emperor  from  declaring  in  favor  of  a 
party  which  strove  to  annihilate  the  papal  see, 
and  also  to  induce  him  to  show  the  most  aCtive 
zeal  in  behalf  of  the  old  religion.  These  gen- 
eral considerations,  which  must  have  been 
equally  weighty  with  every  Spanish  monarch, 
were,  in  the  particular  case  of  Charles  V., 
still  further  enforced  by  peculiar  and  personal 
motives.  In  Italy  this  monarch  had  a  for- 
midable rival  in  the  King  of  France,  under 
whose  protection  that  country  niight  throw 
itself  the  instant  that  Charles  should  incur  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  heresy.  Distrust  on  the 
part  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  a  rupture 
with  the  church,  would  have  been  fatal  also  to 
many  of  his  most  cherished  designs.  More- 
over, when  Charles  was  first  called  upon  to 
make  his  eleCtion  between  the  two  parties,  the 
new  doCtrine  had  not  yet  attained  to  a  full 
and  commanding  influence,  and  there  still 
subsisted  a  prospeCt  of  its  reconciliation  with 


the  old.  In  his  son  and  successor,  Philip  II., 
a  monastic  education  combined  with  a  gloomy 
and  despotic  disposition  to  generate  an  un- 
mitigated hostility  to  all  innovations  in  re- 
ligion ;  a  feeling  which  the  thought  that  his 
most  formidable  political  opponents  were  also 
the  enemies  of  his  faith  was  not  calculated  to 
weaken.  As  his  European  possessions,  scat- 
tered as  they  were  over  so  many  countries, 
were  on  all  sides  exposed  to  the  seduCtions  of 
foreign  opinions,  the  progress  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  other  quarters  could  not  well  be  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  him.  His  immediate 
interests,  therefore,  urged  him  to  attach  him- 
self devotedly  to  the  old  church,  in  order  to 
close  up  the  sources  of  the  heretical  conta- 
gion. Thus,  circumstances  naturally  placed 
this  prince  at  the  head  of  the  league  which 
the  Roman  Catholics  formed  against  the  Re- 
formers. The  principles  which  had  actu- 
ated the  long  and  aCtive  reigns  of  Charles 
V.  and  Philip  II.,  remained  a  law  for  their 
successors ;  and  the  more  the  breach  in  the 
church  widened,  the  firmer  became  the  at- 
tachment of  the  Spaniards  to  Roman  Cathol- 
icism. 

The  German  line  of  the  House  of  Austria 
was  apparently  more  unfettered;  but,  in 
reality,  though  free  from  many  of  these  re- 
straints it  was  yet  confined  by  others.  The 
possession  of  the  imperial  throne — a  dignity 
it  was  impossible  for  a  Protestant  to  hold  (for 
with  what  consistency  could  an  apostate  from 
the  Romish  Church  wear  the  crown  of  a 
Roman  Emperor?) — bound  the  successors  of 
Ferdinand  I.  to  the  See  of  Rome.  Ferdi- 
nand himself  was,  from  conscientious  motives, 
heartily  attached  to  it.  Besides,  the  German 
princes  of  the  House  of  Austria  were  not 
powerful  enough  to  dispense  with  the  support 
of  Spain,  which,  however,  they  would  have 
forfeited  by  the  least  show  of  leaning  towards 
the  new  doCtrines.  The  imperial  dignity, 
also,  required  them  to  i)reserve  the  existing 
political  system  of  Germany,  with  which  the 
maintenance  of  their  own  authority  was  closely 
bound  up,  but  which  it  was  the  aim  of  the 
Protestant  League  to  destroy.  If  to  these 
grounds  we  add  the  indifference  of  the  Prot- 
estants to  the  Emperor's  necessities  and  to  the 
common  dangers  of  the  em])ire,  their  en- 
croachments on  the  temj)oralities  of  the 
church,  and  their  aggressive  violence  when 
they  became  conscious  of  their  own  power, 
we  can  easily  conceive  how  so  many  concur- 
ring motives  must   have  determined  the  em- 
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perors  to  the  side  of  popery,  and  how  their 
own  interests  came  to  be  intimately  interwoven 
with  those  of  the  Roman  Church.  As  its  fate 
seemed  to  depend  altogether  on  the  part  taken 
by  Austria,  the  princes  of  this  house  came  to 
be  regarded  by  all  Europe  as  the  pillars  of 
popery.  The  hatred,  therefore,  which  the 
Protestants  bore  against  the  latter  was  turned 
exclusively  upon  Austria ;  and  the  cause 
became  gradually  confounded  with  its  pro- 
testor. 

But  this  irreconcilable  enemy  of  the  Refor- 
mation— the  House  of  Austria — by  its  ambi- 
tious projects  and  the  overwhelming  force 
which  it  could  bring  to  their  support,  endan- 
gered in  no  small  degree  the  freedom  of 
Europe,  and  more  especially  of  the  German 
States.  This  circumstance  could  not  fail  to 
rouse  the  latter  from  their  security,  and  to 
render  them  vigilant  in  self-defence.  Their 
ordinary  resources  were  quite  insufficient  to 
resist  so  formidable  a  power.  Extraordinary 
exertions  were  required  from  their  subje<5ls; 
and  when  even  these  proved  far  from  adequate 
they  had  recourse  to  foreign  assistance ;  and 
by  means  of  a  common  League  they  en- 
deavored to  oppose  a  power  which,  singly, 
they  were  unable  to  withstand. 

But  the  strong  political  inducements  which 
the  German  princes  had  to  resist,  the  preten- 
sions of  the  House  of  Austria,  naturally  did 
not  extend  to  their  subjects.  It  is  only  imme- 
diate advantages  or  immediate  evils  that  set 
the  people  in  a6lion,  and  for  these  a  sound 
policy  cannot  wait.  Ill  then  would  it  have 
fared  with  these  princes  if  by  good  fortune 
another  effectual  motive  had  not  offered  itself, 
which  roused  the  passions  of  the  people  and 
kindled  in  them  an  enthusiasm  which  might 
be  diredled  against  the  political  danger,  as 
having  with  it  a  common  cause  of  alarm. 

This  motive  was  their  avowed  hatred  of  the 
religion  which  Austria  protected,  and  their 
enthusiastic  attachment  to  a  do6frine  which 
that  House  was  endeavoring  to  extirpate  by 
fire  and  sword.  Their  attachment  was  ardent, 
their  hatred  invincible.  Religious  fanaticism 
anticipates  even  the  remotest  dangers.  Enthu- 
siasm never  calculates  its  sacrifices.  What  the 
most  pressing  danger  of  the  state  could  not 
effe6l  with  the  citizens  was  effected  by  reli- 
gious zeal.  For  the  state  or  for  the  prince 
few  would  have  drawn  the  sword ;  but  for  reli- 
gion the  merchant,  the  artist,  the  peasant,  all 
cheerfully  flew  to  arms.  For  the  state  or  for 
the  prince  even  the  smallest  additional  impost 


would  have  been  avoided ;  but  for  religion  the 
people  readily  staked  at  once  life,  fortune  and 
all  earthly  hopes.  It  trebled  the  contributions 
which  flowed  into  the  exchequer  of  the  princes 
and  the  armies  which  marched  to  the  field ; 
and,  in  the  ardent  excitement  produced  in  all 
minds  by  the  peril  to  which  their  faith  was 
exposed,  the  subje6l  felt  not  the  pressure  of 
those  burdens  and  privations  under  which,  in 
cooler  moments,  he  would  have  sunk  ex- 
hausted. The  terrors  of  the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion and  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
procured  for  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the_  Ad- 
miral Coligny,  the  British  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  sup- 
plies of  men  and  money  from  their  subje<5ls  to 
a  degree  which  at  present  is  inconceivable. 
j  But,  with  all  their  exertions,  they  would 
I  have  effedled  little  against  a  power  which  was 
!  an  overmatch  for  any  single  adversary  how- 
ever powerful.  At  this  period  of  imperfedl 
i  policy  accidental  circumstances  alone  could 
determine  distant  states  to  afford  one  another 
I  a  mutual  support.  The  differences  of  govern- 
ment, of  laws,  of  language,  of  manners  and 
I  of  chara6ler,  which  hitherto  had  kept  whole 
I  nations  and  countries  as  it  were  insulated  and 
raised  a  lasting  barrier  between  them,  ren- 
dered one  state  insensible  to  the  distresses  of 
another,  save  where  national  jealousy  could 
indulge  a  malicious  joy  at  the  reverses  of  a 
rival.  This  barrier  the  Reformation  de- 
stroyed. An  interest  more  intense  and  more 
immediate  than  national  aggrandizement  or 
patriotism,  and  entirely  independent  of  private 
utility,  began  to  animate  whole  states  and  in- 
dividual citizens ;  an  interest  capable  of 
uniting  numerous  and  distant  nations,  even 
while  it  frequently  lost  its  force  among  the 
subje6ls  of  the  same  government.  With  the 
inhabitants  of  Geneva,  for  instance,  of  Eng- 
land, of  Germany,  or  of  Holland,  the  French 
;  Calvinist  possessed  a  common  point  of  union 
'  which  he  had  not  with  his  own  countrymen. 
Thus,  in  one  important  particular,  he  ceased 
to  be  the  citizen  of  a  single  state  and  to  con- 
fine his  views  and  sympathies  to  his  own 
I  country  alone.  The  sphere  of  his  views  be- 
1  came  enlarged.  He  began  to  calculate  his 
own  fate  from  that  of  other  nations  of  the 
same  religious  profession,  and  to  make  their 
cause  his  own.  Now  for  the  first  time  did 
princes  venture  to  bring  the  affairs  of  other 
countries  before  their  own  councils;  for  the 
first  time  could  they  hope  for  a  willing  ear  to 
their  own  necessities  and   prompt   assistance 
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from  others.  Foreign  affairs  had  now  become 
a  matter  of  domestic  policy,  and  that  aid  was 
readily  granted  to  the  religious  confederate 
which  would  have  been  denied  to  the  mere 
neighbor  and  still  more  to  the  distant  stranger. 
The  inhabitant  of  the  Palatinate  leaves  his 
native  fields  to  fight  side  by  side  with  his 
religious  associate  of  France  against  the  com- 
mon enemy  of  their  faith.  The  Huguenot 
draws  his  sword  against  the  country  which 
persecutes  him,  and  sheds  his  blood  in  defence 
of  the  liberties  of  Holland.  Swiss  is  arrayed 
against  Swiss,  German  against  German,  to 
determine,  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire  and  the 
Seine,  the  succession  of  the  French  crown. 
The  Dane  crosses  the  Eider  and  the  Swede 
the  Baltic  to  break  the  chains  which  are 
forged  for  Germany. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  would  have  been 
the  fate  of  the  Reformation  and  the  liberties 
of  the  Empire,  had  not  the  formidable  power 
of  Austria  declared  against  them.  This,  how- 
ever, appears  certain,  that  nothing  so  com- 
pletely damped  the  Austrian  hopes  of  universal 
monarchy  as  the  obstinate  war  which  they  had 
to  wage  against  the  new  religious  opinions. 
Under  no  other  circumstances  could  the 
weaker  princes  have  roused  their  subjedls  to 


such  extraordinary  exertions  against  the  am- 
bition of  Austria,  or  the  States  themselves  have 
united   so  closely  against  the  common  enemy. 
The  power  of  Austria  never  stood    higher 
than  after  the  victory  which  Charles  V.  gained 
over  the    Germans   at    Miihlberg.     With  the 
treaty  of  Smalcalde  the  freedom  of  Germany 
lay,  as  it  seemed,  prostrate  forever ;  but  it  re- 
■  vived  under  Maurice  of  Saxony,  once  its  most 
I  formidable  enemy.     All  the  fruits  of  the  vic- 
'  tory  of  Miihlberg  were  lost  again  in  the  Con- 
gress of  Passau  and   the   Diet  of  Augsburg ; 
;  and  every  scheme  for  civil  and  religious  op- 
pression terminated  in  the  concessions  of  an 
equitable  peace. 

The  Diet  of  Augsburg  divided  Germany 
into  two  religious  and  two  political  parties  by 
recognizing  the  independent  rights  and  exist- 
ence of  both.  Hitherto  the  Protestants  had 
been  looked  on  as  rebels;  they  were  hence- 
forth to  be  regarded  as  brethren — not  indeed 
through  affe6lion  but  necessity.  By  the  In- 
terim,*   the    Confession     of     Augsburg    was 

*  A  system  of  theology  so  called,  prepared  by  order 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  for  the  use  of  Germany,  to 
reconcile  the  differences  between  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  the  Lutherans,  which,  however,  was  reje<5led  by 
both  parties. — Ed. 
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allowed  temporarily  to  take  a  sisterly  jjlace 
alongside  of  the  olden  religion,  though  only 
as  a  tolerated  neighbor.  To  every  secular 
state  was  conceded  the  right  of  establishing 
the  religion  it  acknowledged  as  supreme  and 
exclusive  within  its  own  territories,  and  of  for- 
bidding the  open  profession  of  its  rival.  Sub- 
je6ls  were  to  be  free  to  (juit  a  country  where 
their  own  religion  was  not  tolerated.  The 
do6lrines  of  Luther  for  the  first  time  received 
a  positive  sanction  ;  and  if  they  were  tram- 
pled under  foot  in  Bavaria  and  Austria,  they 
predominated  in  Saxony  and  Thuringia.  But 
the  sovereigns  alone  were  to  determine  what 
form  of  religion  should  prevail  within  their 
territories ;  the  feelings  of  subjects  who  had 
no  representatives  in  the  Diet  were  little  at- 
tended to  in  the  pacification.  In  the  ecclesi- 
astical territories  indeed,  where  the  unreformed 
religion  enjoyed  an  undisputed  supremacy,  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion  was  obtained  for 
all  who  had  previously  embraced  the  Protes- 
tant docflrines  ;  but  this  indulgence  rested  only 
on  the  personal  guarantee  of  Ferdinand,  King 
of  the  Romans,  by  whose  endeavors  chiefly 
this  peace  was  effedled  ;  a  guarantee  w^hich, 
being  rejected  by  the  Roman  Catholic  mem- 
bers of  the  Diet,  and  only  inserted  in  the 
treaty  under  their  protest,  could  not  of  course 
have  the  force  of  law. 

If  it  had  been  opinions  only  that  thus  di- 
vided the  minds  of  men,  with  what  indifference 
would  all  have  regarded  the  division  !  But  on 
these  opinions  depended  riches,  dignities  and 
rights;  and  it  was  this  which  so  deeply  aggra- 
vated the  evils  of  division.  Of  two  brothers, 
as  it  were,  who  had  hitherto  enjoyed  a  paternal 
inheritance  in  common,  one  now  remained 
while  the  other  was  compelled  to  leave  his 
father's  house,  and  hence  arose  the  necessity 
of  dividing  the  patrimony.  For  this  separa- 
tion, which  he  could  not  have  foreseen,  the 
father  had  made  no  provision.  By  the  bene- 
ficent donations  of  pious  ancestors  the  riches 
of  the  church  had  been  accumulating  through 
a  thousand  years,  and  these  benefa6lors  were 
as  much  the  progenitors  of  the  departing 
brother  as  of  him  who  remained.  Was  the 
right  of  inheritance  then  to  be  limited  to  the 
paternal  house  or  to  be  extended  to  blood  ? 
The  gifts  had  been  made  to  the  church  in 
communion  with  Rome,  because  at  that  time 
no  other  existed — to  the  first-born,  as  it  were, 
because  he  was  as  yet  the  only  son.  Was  then 
a  right  of  primogeniture  to  be  admitted  in  the 
church  as  in  noble  families?     Were  the  pre- 


tensions of  one  party  to  be  favored  by  a  i)re- 
scription  from  times  when  the  claims  of  the 
other  could  not  have  come  into  existence  ? 
Could  the  Lutherans  be  justly  excluded  from 
these  possessions,  to  which  the  benevolence  of 
their  forefathers  had  contributed,  merely  on 
the  ground  that  at  the  date  of  their  foundation 
the  differences  between  Lutheranism  and  Ro- 
manism were  unknown  ?  Both  parties  have 
disputed,  and  still  dispute,  with  equal  plausi- 
bility on  these  points.  Both  alike  have  found 
it  difficult  to  prove  their  right.  Law  can  be 
applied  only  to  conceivable  cases,  and  per- 
haps spiritual  foundations  are  not  among  the 
number  of  these,  and  still  less  where  the  con- 
ditions of  the  founders  generally  extended  to 
a  system  of  do6trines ;  for  how  is  it  conceiv- 
able that  a  permanent  endowment  should  be 
made  of  opinions  left  open  to  change? 

What  law  cannot  decide  is  usually  deter- 
mined by  might,  and  such  was  the  case  here. 
The  one  party  held  firmly  all  that  could  no 
longer  be  wrested  from  it — the  other  defended 
what  It  still  possessed.  All  the  bishoprics  and 
abbeys  which  had  been  secularized  before  the 
peace,  remained  with  the  Protestants  ;  but  by 
an  express  clause  the  unreformed  Catholics 
provided  that  none  should  thereafter  be  secu- 
larized. Every  impropriator  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical foundation,  who  held  immediately  of  the 
Empire,  whether  eledtor,  bishop  or  abbot,  for- 
feited his  benefice  and  dignity  the  moment  he 
embraced  the  Protestant  belief;  he  was  obliged 
in  that  event  instantly  to  resign  its  emolu- 
ments, and  the  chapter  was  to  proceed  to  a 
new  ele6tion  exactly  as  if  his  place  had  been 
vacated  by  death.  By  this  sacred  anchor  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Reservation  (^Reservatum 
Ecclesiasticuni),  which  makes  the  temporal 
existence  of  a  spiritual  prince  entirely  depend- 
ent on  his  fidelity  to  the  olden  religion,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Germany  is  still 
held  fast ;  and  precarious  indeed  would  be  its 
situation  were  this  anchor  to  give  way.  The 
principle  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Reservation  was 
strongly  opposed  by  the  Protestants ;  and 
though  it  was  at  last  adopted  into  the  treaty 
of  peace,  its  insertion  was  qualified  with  the 
declaration  that  parties  had  come  to  no  final 
determination  on  the  point.  Could  it  then  be 
more  binding  on  the  Protestants  than  Ferdi- 
nand's guarantee  in  favor  of  Protestant  sub- 
je61:s  of  ecclesiastical  states  was  upon  the 
Roman  Catholics?  Thus  were  two  important 
subje6ls  of  dispute  left  unsettled  in  the  treaty 
of  peace,  and  by  them  the  war  was  rekindled. 
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Such  was  the  position  of  things  with  regard 
to  religious  toleration  and  ecclesiastical  prop- 
erty ;  it  was  the  same  with  regard  to  rights 
and  dignities.  The  existing  German  system 
provided  only  for  one  church,  because  one 
only  was  in  existence  when  that  system  was 
framed.  The  church  had  now  divided  ;  the 
Diet  had  broken  into  two  religious  parties; 
was  the  whole  system  of  the  Empire  still  ex- 
clusively to  follow  the  one  ?  The  emperors 
had  ■  hitherto  been  members  of  the  Romish 
Church  because  till  now  that  religion  had  no 
rival.  But  was  it  his  conne6tion  with  Rome 
which  constituted  a  German  emperor,  or  was 
it  not  rather  Germany  which  was  to  be  repre- 
sented in  its  head  ?  The  Protestants  were  now 
spread  over  the  whole  Empire,  and  how  justly 
could  they  still  be  represented  by  an  unbroken 
line  of  Roman  Catholic  emperors?  In  the 
Imperial  Chamber  the  German  States  judge 
themselves,  for  they  e\e€t  the  judges ;  it  was 
the  very  end  of  its  institution  that  they  should 
do  so,  in  order  that  equal  justice  should  be 
dispensed  to  all ;  but  would  this  be  still  possi- 
ble if  the  representatives  of  both  professions 
were  not  equally  admissible  to  a  seat  in  the 
Chamber?  That  one  religion  only  existed  in 
Germany  at  the  time  of  its  establishment  was 
accidental ;  that  no  one  estate  should  have  the 
means  of  legally  oppressing  another  was  the 
essential  purpose  of  the  institution.  Now  this 
obje6l  would  be  entirely  frustrated  if  one  re- 
ligious party  were  to  have  the  exclusive  power 
of  deciding  for  the  other.  Must  then  the  de- 
sign be  sacrificed  because  that  which  was 
merely  accidental  had  changed?  With  great 
difficulty  the  Protestants  at  last  obtained  for 
the  representatives  of  their  religion  a  place  in 
the  Supreme  Council,  but  still  there  was  far 
from  being  a  perfe6l  equality  of  voices.  To 
this  day  no  Protestant  prince  has  been  raised 
to  the  imperial  throne. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  equality  which 
the  peace  of  Augsburg  was  to  have  established 
between  the  two  German  churches,  the  Roman 
Catholic  had  unquestionably  still  the  advan- 
tage. All  that  the  Lutheran  Church  gained 
by  it  was  toleration ;  all  that  the  Romish 
Church  conceded  was  a  sacrifice  to  necessity, 
not  an  offering  to  justice.  Very  far  was  it 
from  being  a  peace  between  two  equal  powers, 
but  a  truce  between  a  sovereign  and  uncon- 
quered  rebels.  From  this  principle  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  Roman  Catholics  against 
the  Protestants  seemed  to  flow,  and  still  con- 
tinue to  do  so.     To  join  the  reformed  faith 


was  still  a  crime,  since  it  was  to  be  visited  with 
so  severe  a  penalty  as  that  which  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Reservation  held  suspended  over  the 
apostacy  of  the  spiritual  princes.  Even  to  the 
last  the  Romish  Church  preferred  to  risk  the 
loss  of  everything  by  force  than  voluntarily  to 
yield  the  smallest  matter  to  justice.  The  loss 
was  accidental  and  might  be  repaired  ;  but  the 
abandonment  of  its  pretensions,  the  conces- 
sion of  a  single  point  to  the  Protestants,  would 
shake  the  foundations  of  the  church  itself. 
Even  in  the  treaty  of  peace  this  principle  was 
not  lost  sight  of.  Whatever  in  this  peace  was 
yielded  to  the  Protestant,  was  always  under 
condition.  It  was  expressly  declared  that 
affairs  were  to  remain  on  the  stipulated  foot- 
ing only  till  the  next  general  council,  which 
was  to  be  called  with  the  view  of  effecting  an 
union  between  the  two  confessions.  Then 
only  when  this  last  attempt  should  have  failed 
was  the  religious  treaty  to  become  valid  and 
conclusive.  However  little  hope  there  might 
be  of  such  a  reconciliation,  however  little  per- 
haps the  Romanists  themselves  were  in  earnest 
with  it,  still  it  was  something  to  have  clogged 
the  peace  with  these  stipulations. 

Thus  this  religious  treaty,  which  was  to 
extinguish  forever  the  flames  of  civil  war,  was 
in  fa6t  but  a  temporary  truce  extorted  by  force 
and  necessity;  not  dictated  by  justice,  nor 
emanating  from  just  notions  either  of  religion 
or  toleration.  A  religious  treaty  of  this  kind 
the  Roman  Catholics  were  as  incapable  of 
granting,  to  be  candid,  as  in  truth  the  Luth- 
erans were  unqualified  to  receive.  Far  from 
evincing  a  tolerant  spirit  towards  the  Roman 
i  Catholics,  when  it  was  in  their  power  they 
even  oppressed  the  Calvinists ;  who  indeed 
just  as  little  deserved  toleration,  since  they 
were  unwilling  to  practice  it.  For  such  a 
peace  the  times  were  not  yet  ripe — the  minds 
of  men  not  yet  sufficiently  enlightened.  How 
could  one  party  expe6t  from  another  what 
itself  was  incapable  of  performing?  What 
each  side  saved  or  gained  by  the  treaty  of 
Augsburg,  it  owed  to  the  imposing  attitude  of 
strength  which  it  maintained  at  the  time  of  its 
negotiation.  What  was  won  by  force  was  to 
be  maintained  also  by  force ;  if  the  peace  was 
to  be  permanent  the  two  parties  to  it  must 
preserve  the  same  relative  positions.  The 
boundaries  of  the  two  churches  had  been 
marked  out  with  the  sword ;  with  the  sword 
they  must  be  preserved — or  woe  to  that  party 
which  should  be  first  disarmed  !  A  sad  and 
fearful  prospe6l  for  the  tranquillity  of  Germany 
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when  peace  itself  bore  so  threatening  an  as- 
pect. 

A  momentary  hill  now  pervaded  the  Empire; 
a  transitory  bond  of  concord  appeared  to  unite 
its  scattered  limbs  into  one  body,  so  that  for  a 
time  a  feeling  also  for  the  common  weal  re- 
turned. But  the  division  had  penetrated  its 
inmost  being,  and  to  restore  its  original  har- 
mony was  impossible.  Carefully  as  the  treaty 
of  peace  appeared  to  have  defined  the  rights 
of  both  parties,  its  interpretation  was  never- 
theless the  subje6l  of  many  disputes.  In  the 
heat  of  conflict  it  had  produced  a  cessation  of 
hostilities;  it  covered,  not  extinguished,  the 
fire,  and  unsatisfied  claims  remained  on  either 
side.  The  Romanists  imagined  they  had  lost 
too  much,  the  Protestants  that  they  had 
gained  too  little ;  and  the  treaty,  which  neither 
party  could  venture  to  violate  was  interpreted 
by  each  in  its  own  favor. 

The  seizure  of  the  ecclesiastical  benefices — 
the  motive  which  had  so  strongly  tempted  the 
majority  of  the  Protestant  princes  to  embrace 
the  do6^trines  of  Luther — was  not  less  power- 
ful after  than  before  the  peace  ;  of  those  whose 
founders  did  not  hold  their  fiefs  immediately 
of  the  empire,  such  as  were  not  already  in 
their  possession  would  it  was  evident  soon  be 
so.  The  whole  of  Lower  Germany  was  al- 
ready secularized ;  and  if  it  were  otherwi.se 
in  Upper  Germany  it  was  owing  to  the  vehe- 
ment resistance  of  the  Catholics,  who  had 
there  the  preponderance.  Each  party  where 
it  was  the  most  powerful  oppressed  the  ad- 
herents of  the  other;  the  ecclesiastical  princes 
in  particular,  as  the  most  defenceless  members 
of  the  Empire,  were  incessantly  tormented  by 
the  ambition  of  their  Protestant  neighbors. 
Those  who  were  too  weak  to  repel  force  by 
force  took  refuge  under  the  wings  of  justice; 
and  the  complaints  of  spoliation  were  heaped 
up  against  the  Protestants  in  the  Imperial 
Chamber,  which  was  ready  enough  to  pursue 
the  accused  with  judgments,  but  found  too 
little  support  to  carry  them  into  effe6l.  The 
peace  which  stipulated  for  complete  religious 
toleration  to  the  dignitaries  of  the  Empire 
had  provided  also  for  the  subje6l  by  enabling 
him,  without  interruption,  to  leave  the  coun- 
try in  which  the  exercise  of  his  religion  was 
prohibited.  But  from  the  wrongs  which  the 
violence  of  a  sovereign  might  infli^l  on  an 
obnoxious  subje6l ;  from  the  nameless  oppres- 
sions by  which  he  might  harass  and  annoy  the 
emigrant ;  from  the  artful  snares  in  which 
subtilty  combined  with  power  might  enmesh 


him — from  these  the  dead  letter  of  the  treaty 
could  afford  him  no  prote6tion.  The  Catholic 
subje<5f  of  Protestant  princes  complained 
loudly  of  violations  of  the  religious  peace; 
the  Lutherans  still  more  loudly  of  the  oppres- 
sion they  experienced  under  their  Romanist 
suzerains.  The  rancor  and  animosities  of 
theologians  infused  a  poison  into  every  occur- 
rence however  inconsiderable,  and  inflamed 
the  minds  of  the  people.  Happy  would  it 
have  been  had  this  theological  hatred  ex- 
hausted its  zeal  upon  the  common  enemy  in- 
stead of  venting  its  virus  on  the  adherents  of 
a  kindred  faith ! 

Unanimity  among  the  Protestants  might, 
by  preserving  the  balance  between  the  con- 
tending parties,  have  prolonged  the  peace  ; 
but  as  if  to  complete  the  confusion  all  concord 
was  quickly  broken.  The  do6trines  which 
had  been  propagated  by  Zwingli  in  Zurich, 
and  by  Calvin  in  Geneva  soon  spread  to 
Germany  and  divided  the  Protestants  among 
themselves— with  little  in  unison  save  their 
common  hatred  to  popery.  The  Protestants 
of  this  date  bore  but  slight  resemblance  to 
those  who,  fifty  years  before,  drew  up  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg;  and  tlie  cause  of 
the  change  is  to  besought  in  that  Confession 
itself.  It  had  prescribed  a  positive  boundary 
to  the  Protestant  faith,  before  the  newly 
awakened  spirit  of  inquiry  had  satisfied  itself 
as  to  the  limits  it  ought  to  set;  and  the  Prot- 
estants seemed  unwittingly  to  have  thrown 
away  much  of  the  advantage  acquired  by  their 
reje6tion  of  popery.  Common  complaints  of 
the  Romish  hierarchy  and  of  ecclesiastical 
abuses,  and  a  common  disapprobation  of  its 
dogmas,  formed  a  sufficient  centre  of  union 
for  the  Protestants;  but  not  content  with  this, 
they  sought  a  rallying  point  in  the  promulga- 
tion of  a  new  and  positive  creed,  in  which  they 
sought  to  embody  the  distin6lions,  the  privi- 
leges and  the  essence  of  the  church,  and  to 
this  they  referred  the  convention  entered  into 
with  their  opponents.  It  was  as  professors  of 
this  creed  that  they  had  acceded  to  the  treaty; 
and  in  the  benefits  of  this  peace  the  advocates 
of  the  confessional  one  were  entitled  to  parti- 
cipate. In  any  case,  therefore,  the  situation 
of  its  adherents  was  embarrassing.  If  a  blind 
obedience  were  yielded  to  the  difla  of  the 
Confession,  a  lasting  bound  would  be  set  to 
the  spirit  of  inquiry;  if,  on  the  other  hand. 
they  dissented  from  the  formulre  agreed  upon 
the  point  of  union  would  be  lost.  Unfor- 
tunately both  incidents  occurred,  and  the  evil 
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results  of  both  were  quickly  felt.  One  party 
rigorously  .adhered  to  the  original  symbol  of 
faith  and  the  other  abandoned  it,  only  to 
adopt  another  with  equal  exclusiveness. 

Nothing  could  have  furnished  the  common 
enemy  a  more  plausible  defence  of  his  cause 
than  this  dissension  ;  no  spe6tacle  could  have 
been  more  gratifying  to  him  than  the  rancor 
with  which  the  Protestants  alternately  perse- 
cuted each  other.  Who  could  condemn  the 
Roman  Catholics  if  they  laughed  at  the  auda- 
city with  which  the  Reformers  had  presumed 
to  announce  the  only  true  belief? — if  from 
Protestants  they  borrowed  the  weapons  against 
Protestants? — if,  in  the  midst  of  this  clashing 
of  opinions,  they  held  fast  to  the  authority  of 
their  own  church  for  which,  in  part,  there 
s]K)ke  an  honorable  antiquity  and  a  yet  more 
honorable  plurality  of  voices.  But  this  divi- 
sion placed  the  Protestants  in  still  more  serious 
embarrassments.  As  the  covenants  of  the 
treaty  applied  only  to  the  partisans  of  the 
Confession,  their  opponents,  with  some  reason, 
called  upon  them  to  explain  who  were  to  be 
recognized  as  the  adherents  of  that  creed. 
The  Lutherans  could  not,  without  offending 
conscience,  include  the  Calvmists  in  their 
communion  ;  except  at  the  risk  of  converting 
a  useful  friend  into  a  dangerous  enemy  could 
they  exclude  them.  This  unfortunate  differ- 
ence opened  a  way  for  the  machinations  of 
the  Jesuits  to  sow  distrust  between  both  parties, 
and  to  destroy  the  unity  of  their  measures. 
Fettered  by  the  double  fear  of  their  dire6l 
adversaries  and  of  their  opponents  among 
themselves,  the  Protestants  lost  forever  the 
opportunity  of  placing  their  church  on  a 
perfect  equality  with  the  Catholic.  .\11  these 
difficulties  would  have  been  avoided  and  the 
defe6lion  of  the  Calvinists  would  not  have 
prejudiced  the  common  cause,  if  the  point  of 
union  had  been  placed  simply  in  the  abandon- 
ment of  Romanism  instead  of  in  the  Confes- 
sion of  Augsburg. 

But  however  divided  on  other  points,  they 
concurred  in  this — that  the  security  which 
had  resulted  from  equality  of  power  could 
only  be  maintained  by  the  preservation  of  that 
balance.  In  the  meanwhile  the  continual 
reforms  of  one  party  and  the  opposing 
measures  of  the  other  kept  both  upon  the 
watch,  while  the  interpretation  of  the  reli- 
gious treaty  was  a  never-ending  subje(5l  of 
dispute.  Each  party  maintained  that  every 
step  taken  by  its  opi)onent  was  an  infraction 
of  the  peace,  while  of  every  movement  of  its 


j  own  it  was  asserted  that  it  was  essential  to  its 
I  maintenance.      Yet  all    the    measures  of  the 
Catholics  did  not,  as  their  opponents  alleged, 
proceed  from  a  spirit  of  encroachment — many 
of  them  were  the  necessary  precautions  of  self- 
defence.       The    Protestants  had    shown   une- 
quivocally enough  what  the  Romanists  might 
expe6l    if   they  were  unfortunate    enough    to 
become  the  weaker  party.     The  greediness  of 
the  former  for  the  property  of  the  church  gave 
I  no  reason  to  expedl  indulgence ;   their  bitter 
!  hatred   left  no  hope  of   magnanimity  or  for- 
bearance. 

Hut  the  Protestants  likewise  were  excusable 
if  they  too  ])laced  little  confidence  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  Roman  Catholics.  By  the  treach- 
erous and  inhuman  treatment  which  their 
brethren  in  Spain,  France  and  the  Netherlands 
I  had  suffered  ;  by  the  disgraceful  subterfuge  of 
I  the  Romish  princes,  who  held  that  the  pope 
had  power  to  relieve  them  from  the  obligation 
j  of  the  most  solemn  oaths ;  and  above  all  by 
the  detestable  maxim  that  faith  was  not  to  be 
kept  with  heretics,  the  Roman  Church  in  the 
eyes  of  all  honest  men  had  lost  its  honor.  No 
engagement,  no  oath,  however  sacred,  from  a 
Roman  Catholic  could  satisfy  a  Protestant. 
What  security  then  could  the  religious  peace 
afford,  when  throughout  Germany  the  Jesuits 
represented  it  as  a  measure  of  mere  temporary 
convenience,  and  in  Rome  itself  it  was  sol- 
emnly repudiated. 

The  General  Council,  to  which  reference 
had  been  made  in  the  treaty,  had  already  been 
held  in  the  city  of  Trent  ;  but  as  might  have 
been  foreseen,  without  accommodating  the  re- 
ligious differences  or  taking  a  single  step  to 
effect  such  accommodation,  and  even  without 
being  attended  by  the  Protestants.  The  latter 
indeed  were  now  solemnly  excommunicated 
by  it  in  the  name  of  the  church,  whose  repre- 
sentative the  Council  gave  itself  out  to  be. 
Could  then  a  secular  treaty,  extorted  moreover 
by  force  of  arms,  afford  them  adequate  pro- 
tection against  the  ban  of  the  church  ;  a  treaty, 
too,  based  on  a  condition  which  the  decision 
of  the  Council  seemed  entirely  to  abolish  ? 
There  was  then  a  show  of  right  for  violating 
the  peace,  if  only  the  Romanists  possessed  the 
power  ;  and  henceforward  the  Protestants  were 
protected  by  nothing  but  the  respeCl  for  their 
formidable  array. 

Other  circumstances  combined  to  augment 
this  distrust.  Spain,  on  whose  support  the 
Romanists  in  Germany  chiefly  relied,  was  en- 
gaged in  a  bloody  c  onfli(5l  with  the  Flemings. 
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By  it  tlie  flower  of  the  Spanish  troops  were 
drawn  to  the  confines  of  Germany.  Witli 
what  ease  might  they  be  introduced  within  the 
em[)ire,  if  adecisiv^e  stroke  should  render  their 
presence  necessary?  Germany  was  at  that 
time  a  magazine  of  war  for  nearly  all  the 
powers  of  Europe.  The  religious  war  had 
crowded  it  with  soldiers,  whom  the  peace  left 
destitute ;  its  many  independent  princes  found 
it  easy  to  assemble  armies,  and  afterwards  for 
the  sake  of  gain  or  the  interests  of  party,  hire 
them  out  to  other  powers.  With  German 
troops  Philip  II.  waged  war  against  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  with  German  troops  they  defended 
themselves.  Every  such  levy  in  Germany  was 
a  subje6f  of  alarm  to  the  one  party  or  the 
other,  since  it  might  be  intended  for  their  op- 
pression. The  arrival  of  an  ambassador,  an 
extraordinary  legate  of  the  pope,  a  conference 
of  princes,  every  unusual  incident  must,  it  was 
thought,  be  pregnant  with  destru61:ion  to  some 
party.  Thus  for  nearly  half  a  century  stood 
Germany,  her  hand  upon  the  sword  ;  every 
rustle  of  a  leaf  alarmed  her. 

Ferdinand  I.,  King  of  Hungary,  and  his 
excellent  son,  Maximilian  II.,  held  at  this 
memorable  epoch  the  reins  of  government. 
With  a  heart  full  of  sincerity,  with  a  truly 
heroic  patience,  had  Ferdinand  brought  about 
the  religious  peace  of  Augsburg,  and  after- 
wards in  the  Council  of  Trent  labored  assidu- 
ously, though  vainly,  at  the  ungrateful  task  of 
reconciling  the  two  religions.  Abandoned  by 
his  nephew,  Philip  of  Spain,  and  hard  pressed 
both  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania  by  the 
vi6lorious  armies  of  the  Turks,  it  was  not 
likely  that  this  emperor  would  entertain  the 
idea  of  violating  the  religious  peace  and 
thereby  destroying  his  own  painful  work. 
The  heavy  expenses  of  the  perpetually  recur- 
ring war  with  Turkey  could  not  be  defrayed 
by  the  meagre  contributions  of  his  exhausted 
hereditary  dominions.  He  stood,  therefore, 
in  need  of  the  assistance  of  the  whole  empire  ; 
and  the  religious  peace  alone  preserved  in  one 
body  the  otherwise  divided  empire.  Financial 
necessities  made  the  Protestant  as  needful  to 
him  as  the  Romanist,  and  imposed  upon  him 
the  obligation  of  treating  both  parties  with 
equal  justice,  which  amidst  so  many  contra- 
di6lory  claims  was  truly  a  colossal  task.  Very 
far,  however,  was  the  result  from  answering 
his  expectations.  His  indulgence  of  the  Pro- 
testants served  only  to  bring  upon  his  succes- 
sors a  war,  which  death  saved  himself  the 
mortification    of   witnessing.     Scarcely    more 


fortunate  was  his  son  Maximilian,  with  whom 
perhaps  the  pressure  of  circumstances  was  the 
only  obstacle,  and  a  longer  life  perhaps  the 
only  want,  to  his  establishing  the  new  religion 
upon  the  imperial  throne.  Necessity  had 
taught  the  father  forbearance  towards  the 
Protestants — necessity  and  justice  dilated  the 
same  course  to  the  son.  The  grandson  had 
reason  to  repent  that  he  neither  listened  to 
justice  nor  yielded  to  necessity. 

Maximilian  left  six  sons,  of  whom  the 
eldest,  the  Archduke  Rodolph,  inherited  his 
dominions  and  ascended  the  imperial  throne. 
The  other  brothers  were  put  off  with  petty 
appanages.  A  few  mesne  fiefs  were  held 'by  a 
collateral  branch,  which  had  their  uncle, 
Charles  of  Styria,  at  its  head  ;  and  even  these 
were  afterwards,  under  his  son  Ferdinand  II., 
incorporated  with  the  rest  of  the  family  do- 
minions. With  this  exception,  the  whole  of 
the  imposing  power  of  Austria  was  now  wielded 
by  a  single,  but  unfortunately  weak  hand. 

Rodolph  II.  was  not  devoid  of  those  vir- 
tues which  might  have  gained  him  the  esteem 
of  mankind,  had  the  lot  of  a  private  station 
fallen  to  him.  His  charaCler  was  mild,  he 
loved  peace  and  the  sciences,  particularly  as- 
tronomy, natural  history,  chemistry  and  the 
study  of  antiquities.  To  these  he  applied 
with  a  passionate  zeal,  which  at  the  very  time 
when  the  critical  posture  of  affairs  demanded 
all  his  attention,  and  his  exhausted  finances 
the  most  rigid  economy,  diverted  his  attention 
from  state  affairs  and  involved  him  in  perni- 
cious expense.  His  taste  for  astronomy  soon 
lost  itself  in  those  astrological  reveries  to 
which  timid  and  melancholy  temperaments 
like  his  are  but  too  disposed.  This,  together 
with  a  youth  passed  in  Spain,  opened  his  ears 
to  the  evil  counsels  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Spanish  court,  by  which  at  last 
he  was  wholly  governed.  Ruled  by  tastes  so 
little  in  accordance  with  the  dignity  of  his 
station,  and  alarmed  by  ridiculous  prophecies, 
he  withdrew,  after  the  Spanish  custom,  from 
the  eyes  of  his  subje6ts  to  bury  himself  amidst 
his  gems  and  antiques  in  his  laboratory,  while 
the  most  fatal  discords  loosened  all  the  bands 
of  the  empire,  and  the  flames  of  rebellion  be- 
gan to  burst  out  round  the  very  footsteps  of 
his  throne.  All  access  to  his  person  was  de- 
nied, the  most  urgent  matters  were  neglected. 
The  prospe<5l  of  the  rich  inheritance  of  Spain 
was  closed  against  him  while  he  was  trying  to 
make  up  his  mind  to  offer  his  hand  to  the  In- 
fanta Isabella.     A  fearful  anarchy  threatened 
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the  Empire,  because,  though  without  an  heir 
of  his  own  body  himself,  he  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  allow  the  ele6lion  of  a  king  of  the 
Romans.  The  Austrian  States  renounced  their 
allegiance,  Hungary  and  Transylvania  threw 
off  his  supremacy,  and  Bohemia  was  not  slow 
in  following  their  example.  The  descendant 
of  the  once  so  formidable  Charles  V.  was  in 
perpetual  danger,  either  of  losing  one  part  of 
his  possessions  to  the  Turks  or  another  to  the 
Protestants,  and  of  sinking,  beyond  redemp- 
tion, under  the  formidable  coalition  which  a 
great  monarch  of  Europe  had  formed  against 
him.  The  events  which  now  took  place  in 
the  interior  of  Germany  were  such  as  usually 
happened  when  either  the  throne  was  without 
an  emperor  or  the  emperor  without  a  sense  of 
his  imperial  dignity.  Outraged  or  abandoned 
by  their  head,  the  states  of  the  Empire  were 
left  to  help  themselves ;  and  alliances  among 
themselves  must  supply  the  defe6tive  authority 
of  the  emperor.  Germany  was  divided  into 
two  leagues,  which  stood  in  arms  arrayed 
against  each  other;  between  both  Rodolph, 
the  despised  opponent  of  the  one  and  the  im- 
potent prote6t:or  of  the  other,  remained  irre- 
solute and  useless,  equally  unable  to  destroy 
the  former  or  to  command  the  latter.     What 


i  had  the  Empire  to  look  for  from  a  prince  in- 
capable even  of  defending  his  hereditary  do- 

'  minions   against    its  domestic    enemies?     To 

:  prevent  the  utter  ruin  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
his  own  family  combined  against  him  ;  and  a 
powerful  party  threw  itself  into  the  arms  of 
his  brother.  Driven  from  his  hereditary  do- 
minions, nothing  was  now  left  him  to  lose  but 
the  imperial  dignity ;  and  he  was  only  spared 

I  this  last  disgrace  by  a  timely  death. 

At  this  critical  moment,  when  only  a  supple 
policy,  united  with  a  vigorous  arm,  could  have 
maintained  the  tranquillity  of  the  Empire,  its 
evil  genius  gave  it  a  Rodolph  for  emperor. 
At  a  more  peaceful  period  the  Germanic  Union 
would  have  managed  its  own  interests,  and 
Rodolph,  like  so  many  others  of  his  rank, 
might  have  hidden  his  deficiencies  in  a  mys- 
terious obscurity.  But  the  urgent  demand  for 
the  qualities  in  which  he  was  most  deficient, 
revealed  his  incapacity.  The  position  of  Ger- 
many called  for  an  emperor  who,  by  his  known 
energies,  could  give  weight  to  his  resolves  ; 
and  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Rodolph, 
considerable  as  they  were,  were  at  present  in 
a  situation  to  occasion  the  greatest  embarrass- 
ment to  the  governors. 

The  Austrian  princes,  it  is  true,  were  Roman 
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Catholics,  and  in  addition  to  that,  the  sup- 
porters of  popery,  but  their  countries  were  far 
from  being  so.  The  reformed  ojjinions  had 
penetrated  even  these,  and  favored  by  Ferdi- 
nand's necessities  and  Maximilian's  mildness, 
had  met  with  a  rapid  success.  The  Austrian 
l^rovinces  exhibited  in  miniature  what  Ger- 
many did  on  a  larger  scale.  The  great  nobles 
and  the  ritter  class  or  knights  were  chiefly 
evangelical,  and  in  the  cities  the  Protestants 
had  a  decided  preponderance.  If  they  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  a  few  of  their  party  into 
the  country,  they  contrived  imperceptibly  to 
fill  all  places  of  trust  and  the  magistracy  with 
their  own  adherents,  and  to  exclude  the  Catho- 
lics. Against  the  numerous  order  of  the  no- 
bles and  knights,  and  the  deputies  from  the 
towns,  the  voice  of  a  few  prelates  was  power- 
less ;  and  the  unseemly  ridicule  and  offensive 
contempt  of  the  former  soon  drove  them  en- 
tirely from  the  provincial  diets.  Thus  the 
whole  of  the  Austrian  Diet  had  imperceptibly 
become  Protestant,  and  the  Reformation  was 
making  rapid  strides  towards  its  public  recog- 
nition. The  prince  was  dependent  on  the 
states,  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  grant  or 
refuse  supplies.  Accordingly  they  availed 
themselves  of  the  financial  necessities  of 
Ferdinand  and  his  son  to  extort  one  religious 
concession  after  another.  To  the  nobles  and 
knights  Maximilian  at  last  conceded  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion,  but  only  within  their 
own  territories  and  castles.  The  intemperate 
enthusiasm  of  the  Protestant  preachers  over- 
stepped the  boundaries  which  prudence  had 
prescribed.  In  defiance  of  the  express  pro- 
hibition, several  of  them  ventured  to  preach 
publicly,  not  only  in  the  towns,  but  in  Vienna 
itself,  and  the  people  flocked  in  crowds  to  this 
new  do6lrine,  the  best  seasoning  of  which  was 
personality  and  abuse.  Thus  continued  food 
was  supplied  to  fanaticism  ;  and  the  hatred  of 
two  churches,  that  were  such  near  neighbors, 
was  farther  envenomed  by  the  sting  of  an  im- 
pure zeal. 

Among  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the 
House  of  Austria,  Hungary  and  Transylvania 
were  the  most  unstable,  and  the  most  difficult 
to  retain.  The  impossibility  of  holding  these 
two  countries  against  the  neighboring  and 
overwhelming  power  of  the  Turks  had  already 
driven  Ferdinand  to  the  inglorious  expedient 
of  recognizing,  by  annual  tribute,  the  Porte's 
supremacy  over  Transylvania — a  shameful  con- 
fession of  weakness,  and  a  still  more  dangerous 
temptation    to    the    turbulent   nobility,   when 


they  fancied  they  had  any  reason  to  complain 
of  their  master.  Not  without  conditions  had 
the  Hungarians  submitted  to  the  House  of 
Austria.  They  asserted  the  eleftive  freedom 
of  their  crown,  and  boldly  contended  for  all 
those  prerogatives  of  their  order  which  are 
inseparable  from  this  freedom  of  ele<5lion. 
The  near  neighborhood  of  Turkey,  the  facility 
of  changing  masters  with  impunity,  encouraged 
the  magnates  still  more  in  their  presumption. 
Discontented  with  the  Austrian  government 
they  threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the 
Turks ;  dissatisfied  with  these,  they  returned 
again  to  their  German  sovereigns.  The  fre- 
quency and  rapidity  of  these  transitions  from 
one  government  to  another  had  communicated 
its  influences  also  to  their  mode  of  thinking ; 
and  as  their  country  wavered  between  the 
Turkish  and  Austrian  rule,  so  their  minds 
vacillated  between  revolt  and  submission. 
The  more  unfortunate  each  nation  felt  itself 
in  being  degraded  into  a  province  of  a  foreign 
kingdom,  the  stronger  desire  did  they  feel  to 
obey  a  monarch  chosen  from  among  them- 
selves, and  thus  it  was  always  easy  for  an  en- 
terprising noble  to  obtain  their  support.  The 
nearest  Turkish  pasha  was  always  ready  to  be- 
stow the  Hungarian  sceptre  and  crown  on  a 
rebel  against  Austria ;  just  as  ready  was  Aus- 
tria to  confirm  to  any  adventurer  the  possession 
of  provinces  which  he  had  wrested  from  the 
Porte,  satisfied  with  preserving  thereby  the 
shadow  of  authority,  and  with  ereftmg  at  the 
same  time  a  barrier  against  the  Turks.  In 
this  way  several  of  these  magnates,  Bathori, 
Boschkai,  Ragoczi  and  Bethlem  succeeded  in 
establishing  themselves,  one  after  another,  as 
tributary  sovereigns  in  Transylvania  and  Hun- 
gary ;  and  they  maintained  their  ground  by 
no  deeper  policy  than  that  of  occasionally 
joining  the  enemy,  in  order  to  render  them- 
selves more  formidable  to  their  own  prince. 

Ferdinand,  Maximilian  and  Rodolph,  who 
were  all  sovereigns  of  Hungary  and  Transyl- 
vania, exhausted  their  other  territories  in  en- 
deavoring to  defend  these  from  the  hostile  in- 
roads of  the  Turks,  and  to  put  down  intestine 
rebellion.  In  this  quarter  destructive  wars 
were  succeeded  but  by  brief  truces,  which 
were  scarcely  less  hurtful :  far  and  wide  the 
land  lay  waste,  while  the  injured  serf  had  to 
complain  equally  of  his  enemy  and  his  pro- 
testor. Into  these  countries  also  the  Refor- 
mation had  penetrated  ;  and  protected  by  the 
freedom  of  the  States,  and  under  the  cover  of 
the  internal  disorders,  had  made  a  noticeable 


progress.  Here  too  it  was  incautiously  at- 
tacked, and  party  spirit  thus  became  yet  more 
dangerous  from  religious  enthusiasm.  Headed 
by  a  bold  rebel,  Boschkai,  the  nobles  of  Hun- 
gary and  Transylvania  raised  the  standard  of 
rebellion.  The  Hungarian  insurgents  were 
upon  the  point  of  making  common  cause  with 
the  discontented  Protestants  in  Austria,  Mo- 
ravia and  Bohemia,  and  uniting  all  those 
countries  in  one  fearful  revolt.  The  downfall 
of  popery  in  these  lands  would  then  have  been 
inevitable. 

Long  had  the  Austrian  Archdukes,  the  bro- 
thers of  the  emperor,  beheld  with  silent  indig- 
nation the  impending  ruin  of  their  house  ;  this 
last  event  hastened  their  decision.  The  Arch- 
duke Matthias,  Maximilian's  second  son.  Vice- 
roy in  Hungary,  and  Rodolph's  presumptive 
heir,  now  came  forward  as  the  stay  of  the  fall- 
ing House  of  Hapsburg.  In  his  youth,  misled 
by  a  false  ambition,  this  prince,  disregarding 
the  interests  of  his  family,  had  listened  to  the 
overtures  of  the  Flemish  insurgents,  who  in- 
vited him  into  the  Netherlands  to  condu61:  the 
defence  of  their  liberties  against  the  oppression 
of  his  own  relative,  Philip  II.     Mistaking  the 


voice  of  an  insulated  faction  for  that  of  the 
entire  nation,  Matthias  obeyed  the  call.  But 
the  event  answered  the  expectations  of  the 
men  of  Brabant  as  little  as  his  own,  and  from 
this  imjirudent  enterprise  he  retired  with  little 
credit. 

Far  more  honorable  was  his  second  appear- 
ance in  the  political  world.  Perceiving  that 
his  repeated  remonstrances  with  the  Emperor 
were  unavailing,  he  assembled  the  archdukes, 
his  brothers  and  cousins,  at  Presburg,  and 
consulted  with  them  on  the  growing  perils  of 
their  house,  when  they  unanimously  assigned 
to  him,  as  the  oldest,  the  duty  of  defending 
that  patrimony  which  a  feeble  brother  was 
endangering.  In  his  hands  they  placed  all 
their  powers  and  rights,  and  vested  him  with 
sovereign  authority,  to  a61:  at  his  discretion 
for  the  common  good.  Matthias  immediately 
opened  a  communication  with  the  Porte  and 
the  Hungarian  rebels,  and  through  his  skilful 
management  succeeded  in  saving,  by  a  peace 
with  the  Turks,  the  remainder  of  Hungarv, 
and  by  a  treaty  with  the  rebels,  preserved  the 
claims  of  Austria  to  the  lost  provinces.  But 
Rodolph,  as  jealous  as  he  had  hitherto  been 
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careless  of  his  sovereign  authority,  refused  to 
ratify  this  treaty  which  he  regarded  as  a  crimi- 
nal encroachment  on  his  sovereign  rights.  He 
accused  the  Archduke  of  keeping  up  a  secret 
understanding  with  the  enemy,  and  of  cher- 
ishing treasonable  designs  on  the  crown  of 
Hungary. 

The  a6livity  of  Matthias  was,  in  truth,  any- 
thing but  disinterested  ;  the  condu6l  of  the 
Emperor  only  accelerated  the  execution  of  his 
ambitious  views.  Secure,  from  motives  of 
gratitude,  of  the  devotion  of  the  Hungarians, 
for  whom  he  had  so  lately  obtained  the  bless- 
ings of  peace ;  assured  by  his  agents  of  the 
favorable  disposition  of  the  nobles,  and  certain 
of  the  support  of  a  large  party,  even  in  Austria, 
he  now  ventured  to  assume  a  bolder  attitude, 
and,  sword  in  hand,  to  discuss  his  grievances 
with  the  Emperor.  The  Protestants  in  Austria 
and  Moravia,  long  ripe  for  revolt,  and  now 
won  over  to  the  Archduke  by  his  promises  of 
toleration,  loudly  and  openly  espoused  his 
cause,  and  their  long-menaced  alliance  with 
the  Hungarian  rebels  was  a6lually  effe6led. 
Almost  at  once  a  formidable  conspiracy  was 
planned  and  matured  against  the  Emperor. 
Too  late  did  he  resolve  to  amend  his  past 
errors ;  in  vain  did  he  attempt  to  break  up 
this  fatal  alliance.  Already  the  whole  Empire 
was  in  arms  ;  Hungary,  Austria  and  Moravia 
had  done  homage  to  Matthias,  who  was  al- 
ready on  his  march  to  Bohemia  to  seize  the 
Emperor  in  his  palace  and  to  cut  at  once  the 
sinews  of  his  power. 

Bohemia  was  not  a  more  peaceable  posses- 
sion for  Austria  than  Hungary  ;  with  this  dif- 
ference only,  that,  in  the  latter,  political  con- 
siderations, in  the  former,  religious  dissensions, 
fomented  disorders.  In  Bohemia,  a  century 
before  the  days  of  Luther,  the  first  spark  of 
the  religious  war  had  been  kindled  :  a  century 
after  Luther,  the  first  flames  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  burst  out  in  Bohemia.  The  se(5l 
which  owed  its  rise  to  John  Huss,  still  existed 
in  that  country ; — it  agreed  with  the  Romish 
Church  in  ceremonies  and  do6lrines,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  administration  of  the 
Communion,  in  which  the  Hussites  communi- 
cated in  both  kinds.  This  privilege  had  been 
conceded  to  the  followers  of  Huss  by  the 
Council  of  Basle,  in  an  express  treaty  (the 
Bohemian  Comi)a6l)  ;  and  though  it  was  after- 
wards disavowed  by  the  popes,  they  neverthe- 
less continued  to  profit  by  it  under  the  sanation 
of  the  government.  As  the  use  of  the  cup 
formed  the  only  important  distin6tion  of  their 


body,  they  were  usually  designated  by  the 
name  of  Utraquists  ;  and  they  readily  adopted 
an  appellation  which  reminded  them  of  their 
dearly  valued  privilege.  But  under  this  title 
lurked  also  the  far  stri6ler  secfls  of  the  Bohe- 
mian and  Moravian  Brethren,  who  differed 
from  the  predominant  church  in  more  impor- 
tant particulars,  and  bore,  in  fadl,  a  great  re- 
semblance to  the  German  Protestants.  Among 
them  both,  the  German  and  Swiss  opinions  on 
religion  made  rapid  progress ;  while  the  name 
of  Utraquists,  under  which  they  managed  to  dis- 
guise the  change  of  their  principles,  shielded 
them  from  persecution. 

In  truth,  they  had  nothing  in  common  with 
the  Utraquists  but  the  name  ;  essentially,  they 
were  altogether  Protestants.  Confident  in  the 
strength  of  their  party,  and  the  Emperor's 
toleration  under  Maximilian,  they  had  openly 
avowed  their  tenets.  After  the  example  of 
the  Germans,  they  drew  up  a  Confession  of 
their  own,  in  which  Lutherans  as  well  as  Cal- 
vinists  recognized  their  own  do6lrines,  and 
they  sought  to  transfer  to  the  new  Confession 
the  privileges  of  the  original  Utraquists.  In 
this  they  were  opposed  by  their  Roman  Cath- 
olic countrymen,  and  forced  to  rest  content 
with  the  Emperor's  verbal  assurafice  of  pro- 
tedlion. 

As  long  as  Maximilian  lived,  they  enjoyed 
complete  toleration,  even  under  the  new  form 
they  had  taken.  Under  his  successor  the 
scene  changed.  An  imperial  edi6l  appeared, 
which  deprived  the  Bohemian  Brethren  of 
their  religious  freedom.  Now  these  differed 
in  nothing  from  the  other  Utraquists.  The 
sentence,  therefore,  of  their  condemnation, 
obviously  included  all  the  partisans  of  the 
Bohemian  Confession.  Accordingly,  they  all 
combined  to  oppose  the  imperial  mandate  in 
the  Diet,  but  without  being  able  to  procure 
its  revocation.  The  Emperor  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Estates  took  their  ground  on  the 
Compa<5ls  and  the  Bohemian  Constitution ; 
in  which  nothing  appeared  in  favor  of  a  reli- 
gion which  had  not  then  obtained  the  voice 
of  the  country.  Since  that  time,  how  com- 
pletely had  affairs  changed  !  What  then 
formed  but  an  inconsiderable  opinion,  had 
now  become  the  predominant  religion  of  the 
country.  And  what  was  it  then  but  a  sub- 
terfuge to  limit  a  newly  spreading  religion  by 
the  terms  of  obsolete  treaties?  The  Bohe- 
mian Protestants  appealed  to  the  verbal  guar- 
antee of  Maximilian,  and  the  religious  free- 
dom of  the  Germans,  with  whom  they  argued 
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they  ought  to  be  on  a  footing  of  equality. 
It  was  in  vain — their  appeal  was  dismissed. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs  in  Bohemia, 
when  Matthias,  already  master  of  Hungary, 
Austria  and  Moravia,  appeared  in  Collin,  to 
raise  the  Bohemian  Estates  also  against  the 
Emperor.  The  embarrassment  of  the  latter 
was  now  at  its  height.  Abandoned  by  all  his 
other  subje6ls,  he  placed  his  last  hopes  on 
the  Bohemians,  who,  it  might  be  foreseen, 
would  take  advantage  of  his  necessities  to 
enforce  their  own  demands.  After  an  interval 
of  many  years,  he  once  more  appeared  publicly 
in  the  Diet  at  Prague ;  and  to  convince  the 
people  that  he  was  really  still  in  existence, 
orders  were  given  that  all  the  windows  should 
be  opened  in  the  streets  through  which  he  was 
to  pass — proof  enough  how  far  things  had 
gone  with  him.  The  event  justified  his  fears. 
The  Estates,  conscious  of  their  own  power, 
refused  to  take  a  single  step  until  their  priv- 
ileges were  confirmed,  and  religious  toleration 
fully  assured  to  them.  It  was  in  vain  to  have 
recourse  now  to  the  old  system  of  evasion. 
The  Emperor's  fate  was  in  their  hands,  and 


he  must  yield  to  necessity.  At  present,  how- 
ever, he  only  granted  their  other  demands — 
religious  matters  he  reserved  for  consideration 
at  the  next  Diet. 

The  Bohemians  now  took  up  arms  in  de- 
fence of  the  Emperor,  and  a  bloody  war  be- 
tween the  two  brothers  was  on  the  point  of 
breaking  out.  But  Rodolph,  who  feared  noth- 
ing so  much  as  remaining  in  this  slavish  de- 
pendence on  the  Estates,  waited  not  for  a 
warlike  issue,  but  hastened  to  efiFe6l  a  recon- 
ciliation with  his  brother  by  more  peaceable 
means.  By  a  formal  ac^l  of  abdication  he 
resigned  to  Matthias  what  indeed  he  had  no 
chance  of  wresting  from  him,  Austria  and  the 
kingdom  of  Hungary,  and  acknowledged  him 
as  his  successor  to  the  crown  of  Bohemia. 

Dearly  enough  had  the  Emperor  extricated 
himself  from  one  difficulty,  only  to  get  imme- 
diately involved  in  another.  The  settlement 
of  the  religious  affairs  of  Bohemia  had  been 
referred  to  the  next  Diet,  which  was  held  in 
1609.  The  reformed  Bohemians  demanded 
the  free  exercise  of  their  faith,  as  under  the 
former  emperors;  a  Consistory  of  their  own  ; 
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the  cession  of  the  University  of  Prague  ;  and 
the  right  of  electing  Defenders,  or  Protectors 
of  Liberty,  from  their  own  body.  The  answer 
was  the  same  as  before  ;  for  the  timid  Em- 
peror was  now  entirely  fettered  by  the  unre- 
formed  party.  However  often,  and  in  how- 
ever threatening  language  the  Estates  renewed 
their  remonstrances,  the  Emperor  persisted 
in  his  first  declaration  of  granting  nothing 
beyond  the  old  compa6ls.  The  Diet  broke 
up  without  coming  to  a  decision ;  and  the 
Estates,  exasperated  against  the  Emperor, 
arranged  a  general  meeting  at  Prague,  upon 
their  own  authority,  to  right  themselves. 

They  ai)peared  at  Prague  in  great  force. 
In  defiance  of  the  imperial  prohibition,  they 
carried  on  their  deliberations  almost  under 
the  very  eyes  of  the  Emperor.  The  yielding 
compliance  which  he  began  to  show,  only 
proved  how  much  they  were  feared  and  in- 
creased their  audacity.  Yet  on  the  main 
point  he  remained  inflexible.  They  fulfilled 
their  threats,  and  at  last  resolved  to  establish, 
by  their  own  power,  the  free  and  universal  ex- 
ercise of  their  religion,  and  to  abandon  the 
Emperor  to  his  necessities  until  he  should  con- 
firm this  resolution.  They  even  went  farther, 
and  ele6led  for  themselves  the  Defenders 
which  the  Emperor  had  refused  them.  Ten 
were  nominated  by  each  of  the  three  Estates ; 
they  also  determined  to  raise,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, an  armed  force,  at  the  head  of  which 
Count  Thurn,  the  chief  organizer  of  the  re- 
volt, should  be  placed  as  general  defender  of 
the  liberties  of  Bohemia.  Their  determination 
brought  the  Emperor  to  submission,  to  which 
he  was  now  counselled  even  by  the  Spaniards. 
Apprehensive  lest  the  exasperated  Estates 
should  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of 
the  King  of  Hungary,  he  signed  the  memo- 
rable Letter  of  Majesty  for  Bohemia,  by  which, 
under  the  successors  of  the  Emperor,  that  peo- 
ple justified  their  rebellion. 

The  Bohemian  Confession,  which  the  States 
had  laid  before  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  was, 
by  the  Letter  of  Majesty,  placed  on  a  footing 
of  equality  with  the  olden  profession.  The 
Utraquists — for  by  this  title  the  Bohemian 
Protestants  continued  to  designate  themselves — 
were  given  possession  of  the  University  of 
Prague,  and  allowed  a  Consistory  of  their 
own,  entirely  independent  of  the  archiepis- 
copal  see  of  that  city.  All  the  churches  in 
the  cities,  villages  and  market-towns,  which 
they  held  at  the  date  of  the  letter,  were  se- 
cured to  them  ;  and  if  in  addition  they  wished 


to  eredl  others,  it  was  permitted  to  the  nobles 
and  knights  and  the  free  cities  to  do  so.  This 
last  clause  in  the  Letter  of  Majesty  gave  rise 
to  the  unfortunate  disputes  which  subsequently 
rekindled  the  flames  of  war  in  Europe. 

The  Letter  of  Majesty  ere6ted  the  Protest- 
ant part  of  Bohemia  into  a  kind  of  republic. 
The  States  had  learned  to  feel  the  power 
which  they  gained  by  perseverance,  unity 
and  harmony  in  their  measures.  The  Em- 
peror now  retained  little  more  than  the 
shadow  of  his  sovereign  authority ;  while  by 
the  new  dignity  of  the  so-called  defenders  of 
liberty,  a  dangerous  stimulus  was  given  to  the 
spirit  of  revolt.  The  example  and  success  of 
Bohemia  afforded  a  tempting  seduftion  to  the 
other  hereditary  dominions  of  Austria,  and  all 
attempted  by  similar  means  to  extort  similar 
privileges.  The  spirit  of  liberty  sjDread  from 
one  province  to  another;  and  as  it  was  chiefly 
the  disunion  among  the  Austrian  princes  that 
had  enabled  the  Protestants  so  materially  to 
improve  their  advantages,  they  now  hastened 
to  efie<?t:  a  reconciliation  between  the  Emperor 
and  the  King  of  Hungary. 

But  the  reconciliation  could  not  be  sincere. 
The  wrong  was  to  great  too  be  forgiven,  and 
Rodolph  continued  to  nourish  at  heart  an 
unextinguishable  hatred  of  Matthias.  With 
grief  and  indignation  he  brooded  over  the 
thought  that  the  Bohemian  sceptre  was  finally 
to  descend  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy ;  and 
the  prospe6l  was  not  more  consoling  even  if 
Matthias  should  die  without  issue.  In  that 
case,  Ferdinand,  Archduke  of  Gratz,  whom  he 
equally  disliked,  was  the  head  of  the  family. 
To  exclude  the  latter  as  well  as  Matthias  from 
the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Bohemia,  he 
fell  upon  the  proje6i:  of  diverting  that  inherit- 
ance to  Ferdinand's  brother,  the  Archduke 
Leopold,  Bishop  of  Passau,  who  among  all  his 
relatives  had  ever  been  the  dearest  and  most 
deserving.  The  prejudices  of  the  Bohemians 
in  favor  of  the  ele(5live  freedom  of  their  crown 
and  their  attachment  to  Leopold's  person 
seemed  to  favor  this  scheme,  in  which  Ro- 
dolph consulted  rather  his  own  partiality  and 
vindicftiveness  than  the  good  of  his  house. 
But  to  carry  out  this  proje6t  a  military  force 
was  requisite,  and  Rodolph  aftually  assembled 
an  army  in  the  bishopric  of  Passau.  The  ob- 
je6l  of  this  force  was  hidden  from  all.  An 
inroad,  however,  which,  for  want  of  pay  it 
made  suddenly  and  without  the  Emperor's 
knowledge  into  Bohemia,  and  the  outrages 
which     it    there    committed,    stirred    up    the 
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whole    kingdom   against    him.       In    vain   he 
asserted   his  innocence  to  the  Bohemian  Es- 
tates ;    they  would    not    believe  his   protesta- 
tions :    vainly  did  he  attempt  to  restrain  the  ; 
violence  of  his  soldiery ;  they  disregarded  his  1 
orders.     Persuaded  that  the  Emperor's  obje6l 
was  to  annul  the  Letter  of  Majesty,  the  Pro- 
testors of  Liberty  armed  the  whole  of  Protest- 
ant  Bohemia,  and  invited    Matthias  into  the  | 
country.     After  the  dispersion  of  the  force  he 
had  colle6led  at  Passau,  the  Emperor  remained 
helpless  at  Prague,  where  he  was  kept  shut  up  ; 
like  a   prisoner  in   his  palace,  and  separated 
from   all    his  councillors.     In   the   meantime, 
Matthias  entered  Prague  amidst  universal  re-  j 
joicings,  where  Rodolph  was  soon  afterwards  | 
weak  enough   to  acknowledge  him   King  of  j 
Bohemia.     So  hard  a  fate  befell  this  Emperor ;  ! 


he  was  compelled,  during  his  life,  to  abdicate 
in  favor  of  his  enemy  that  very  throne,  of 
which  he  had  been  endeavoring  to  deprive 
him  after  his  own  death.  To  complete  his 
degradation  he  was  obliged,  by  a  personal  a6l 
of  renunciation,  to  release  his  subje6ls  in  Bo- 
hemia, Silesia  and  Lusatia  from  their  allegi- 
ance, and  he  did  it  with  a  broken  heart.  All, 
even  those  he  thought  he  had  most  attached 
to  his  person,  had  abandoned  him.  When  he 
had  signed  the  instrument,  he  threw  his  hat 
upon  the  ground,  and  gnawed  the  pen  which 
had  rendered  so  shameful  a  service. 

While  Rodolph  thus  lost  one  hereditary  do- 
minion after  another,  the  imperial  dignity  was 
not  much  better  maintained  by  him.  Each 
of  the  religious  parties  into  which  Germany 
was  divided,  continued  its  efforts  to  advance 
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itself  at  the  expense  of  the  other  or  to  guard 
against  its  attacks.  The  weaker  the  hand  that 
held  the  sceptre,  and  the  more  the  Protestants 
and  Roman  Catholics  felt  they  were  left  to 
themselves,  the  more  vigilant  necessarily  be- 
came their  watchfulness  and  the  greater  their 
distrust  of  each  other.  It  was  enough  that 
the  emperor  was  ruled  by  Jesuits  and  was 
guided  by  Spanish  counsels,  to  excite  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  Protestants  and  to  afford  a 
pretext  for  hostility.  The  inconsiderate  zeal 
of  the  Jesuits,  which  in  the  pulpit  and  by  the 
press  disputed  the  validity  of  the  religious 
peace,  increased  this  distrust,  and  caused  them 
to  see  a  dangerous  design  in  the  most  indiffer- 
ent measures  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  Every 
step  taken  in  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the 
emperor  for  the  repression  of  the  reformed 
religion  was  sure  to  draw  the  attention  of  all 
the  Protestants  of  Germany  ;  and  this  power- 
ful support,  which  the  reformed  subje6ts  of 
Austria  met  or  expedled  to  meet  with  from 
their  religious  confederates  in  the  rest  of  Ger- 
many, was  no  small  cause  of  their  confidence 
and  of  the  rapid  success  of  Matthias.  It  was 
the-  general  belief  of  the  Empire  that  they 
owed  the  long  enjoyment  of  the  religious 
peace  merely  to  the  difficulties  in  which  the 
emperor  was  placed  by  the  internal  troubles 
in  his  dominions,  and  consequently  they  were 
in  no  haste  to  relieve  him  from  them. 

Almost  all  the  affairs  of  the  Diet  were  ne- 
gle6led,  either  through  the  procrastination  of 
the  emperor  or  through  the  fault  of  the  Pro- 
testant Estates,  who  had  determined  to  make 
no  provision  for  the  common  wants  of  the 
Empire  till  their  own  grievances  were  re- 
moved. These  grievances  related  principally 
to  the  misgovernment  of  the  emperor,  the 
violation  of  the  religious  treaty,  and  the  usur- 
pations presumption  of  the  Imperial  Aulic 
Council,  which  in  the  present  reign  had  begun 
to  extend  its  jurisdiction  at  the  expense  of  the 
Imperial  Chamber.  Formerly  in  all  disputes 
between  the  Estates  which  could  not  be  settled 
by  club  law,  the  emperors  had  decided  in  the 
last  resort  of  themselves,  if  the  case  were  tri- 
fling, and  in  conjunftion  with  the  princes  if 
it  were  important ;  or  they  determined  them 
by  imperial  judges,  who  followed  the  court. 
This  superior  jurisdi6lion  they  had,  in  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  assigned  to  a  regular 
and  permanent  tribunal,  the  Imperial  Cham- 
ber of  Spires,  in  which  the  Estates  of  the 
Empire,  that  they  might  not  be  oppressed  by 
the  arbitrary  appointment  of  the  emperor,  had 


reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  ele6ling 
the  assessors  and  of  periodically  reviewing  its 
decrees.  By  the  religious  peace  these  rights 
of  the  Estates  (called  the  rights  of  presenta- 
tion and  visitation)  were  extended  also  to  the 
Lutherans,  so  that  Protestant  judges  had  a 
voice  in  Protestant  causes,  and  a  seeming 
equality  obtained  for  both  religions  in  this 
supreme  tribunal. 

But  the  enemies  of  the  Reformation  and  of 
the  freedom  of  the  Estates,  vigilant  to  take 
advantage  of  every  incident  that  favored  their 
views,  soon  found  means  to  neutralize  the 
beneficial  effe6ts  of  this  institution.  A  su- 
preme jurisdi6lion  over  the  Imperial  States 
was  gradually  and  skilfully  usurped  by  a  pri- 
vate imperial  tribunal,  the  Aulic  Council  in 
Vienna,  a  court  at  first  intended  merely  to 
advise  the  emperor  in  the  exercise  of  his  un- 
doubted, imperial  and  personal  prerogatives  ; 
a  court  whose  members  being  appointed  and 
paid  by  him,  had  no  law  but  the  interest  of 
their  master,  and  no  standard  of  equity  but 
the  advancement  of  the  unreformed  religion 
of  which  they  were  partisans.  Before  the 
Aulic  Council  were  now  brought  several  suits, 
originating  between  Estates  differing  in  reli- 
gion, and  which,  therefore,  properly  belonged 
to  the  Imperial  Chamber.  It  was  not  sur- 
prising if  the  decrees  of  this  tribunal  bore 
traces  of  their  origin  ;  if  the  interests  of  the 
Roman  Church  and  of  the  emperor  were  pre- 
ferred to  justice  by  Roman  Catholic  judges 
and  the  creatures  of  the  emperor.  Although 
all  the  Estates  of  Germany  seemed  to  have 
equal  cause  for  resisting  so  perilous  an  abuse, 
the  Protestants  alone,  who  most  sensibly  felt 
it,  and  even  these  not  all  at  once  and  in  a 
body,  came  forward  as  the  defenders  of  Ger- 
man liberty,  which  the  establishment  of  so 
arbitrary  a  tribunal  had  outraged  in  its  most 
sacred  point,  the  administration  of  justice. 
In  fa6l  Germany  would  have  had  little  cause 
to  congratulate  itself  upon  the  abolition  of 
club-law  and  in  the  institution  of  the  Imperial 
Chamber,  if  an  arbitrary  tribunal  of  the  em- 
peror was  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  latter. 
The  Estates  of  the  German  Empire  would  in- 
deed have  benefited  little  upon  the  days  of 
barbarism,  if  the  Chamber  of  Justice  in  which 
they  sat  along  with  the  emperor  as  judges, 
and  for  which  they  had  abandoned  their  orig- 
inal princely  prerogative,  should  cease  to  be  a 
court  of  the  last  resort.  But  the  strangest 
contradi6lions  were  at  this  date  to  be  found 
in  the  minds  of  men.     The  name  of  emperor, 
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a  remnant  of  Roman  despotism,  was  still  asso- 
ciated with  an  idea  of  autocracy,  which  though 
it  formed  a  ridiculous  inconsistency  with  the 
privileges  of  the  Estates,  was  nevertheless 
argued  for  by  jurists,  diffused  by  the  parti- 
sans of  despotism,  and  believed  by  the 
ignorant. 

To  these  general  grievances  was  gradually 
added  a  chain  of  singular  incidents,  which  at 
length  converted  the  anxiety  of  the  Protes- 
tants into  utter  distrust.  During  the  Spanish 
persecutions  in  the  Netherlands,  several  Pro- 
testant families  had  taken  refuge  in  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  an  imperial  city,  and  attached  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  where  they  settled 
and  insensibly  extended  their  adherents.  Hav- 
ing succeeded  by  stratagem  in  introducing 
some  of  their  members  into  the  municipal 
council,  they  demanded  a  church  and  the 
public  exercise  of  their  worship,  and  the  de- 
mand being  unfavorably  received,  they  suc- 
ceeded by  violence  in  enforcing  it,  and  also 
in  usurping  the  entire  government  of  the  city. 
To  see  so  important  a  city  in  Protestant  hands 
was  too  heavy  a  blow  for  the  emperor  and 
the  Roman  Catholics.  After  all  the  emperor's 
requests  and  commands  for  the  restoration  of 
the  olden  government  had  proved  ineffedlual, 
the  Aulic  Council  proclaimed  the  city  un- 
der the  ban  of  the  Empire,  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  put  in  force  till  the  following 


reign. 


Of  yet  greater  importance  were  two  other 
attempts  of  the  Protestants  to  extend  their 
influence  and  their  power.     The  Eledlor  Geb- 


hard,  of  Cologne  (born  Truchsess*  of  Wald- 
burg),  conceived  for  the  young  Countess 
Agnes,  of  Mansfeld,  Canoness  of  Gerresheim, 
a  passion  which  was  not  unreturned.  As  the 
eyes  of  all  Germany  were  dire61;ed  to  this  in- 
tercourse, the  brothers  of  the  Countess,  two 
zealous  Calvinists,  demanded  satisfa6tion  for 
the  injured  honor  of  their  house,  which  as 
long  as  the  elc6lor  remained  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic prelate  could  not  be  repaired  by  marriage. 
They  threatened  the  elector  they  would  wash 
out  this  stain  in  his  blood  and  their  sister's, 
unless  he  either  abandoned  all  further  connec- 
tion with  the  countess  or  consented  to  re- 
establish her  reputation  at  the  altar.  The 
elector,  indifferent  to  all  the  consequences  of 
this  stej),  listened  to  nothing  but  the  voice  of 
love.  Whether  it  was  in  consequence  of  his 
previous  inclination  to  the  reformed  do(fl:rines, 
or  that  the  charms  of  his  mistress  alone  effected 
this  wonder,  he  renounced  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic faith  and  led  the  beautiful  Agnes  to  the 
altar. 

This  event  was  of  the  greatest  importance. 
By  the  letter  of  the  clause  reserving  the  eccle- 
siastical states  from  the  general  operation  of 
the  religious  peace,  the  ele6lor  had,  by  his 
apostacy,  forfeited  all  right  to  the  temporali- 
ties of  his  bishopric  ;  and  if,  in  any  case,  it 
was  important  for  the  Catholics  to  enforce  the 
clause,  it  was  so  especially  in  the  case  of  elec- 
torates. On  the  other  hand,  the  relinquish- 
ment of  so  high  a  dignity  was  a  severe  sacri- 
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fice,  and  peculiarly  so  in  the  case  of  a  tender 
husband,  who  had  wished  to  enhance  the  value 
of  his  heart  and  hand  by  the  gift  of  a  princi- 
pality. Moreover,  the  Reservatum  Ecclesias- 
ticum  was  a  disputed  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Augsburg ;  and  all  the  German  Protestants 
were  aware  of  the  extreme  importance  of 
wresting  this  fourth*  ele6lorate  from  the  op- 
ponents of  their  faith.  The  example  had 
already  been  set  in  several  of  the  ecclesiastical 
benefices  of  Lower  Germany,  and  attended 
with  success.  Several  canons  of  Cologne  had 
also  already  embraced  the  Protestant  confes- 
sion, and  were  on  the  ele6lor's  side,  while  in 
the  city  itself  he  could  depend  upon  the  sup- 
port of  a  numerous  Protestant  party.  All 
these  considerations,  greatly  strengthened  by 
the  persuasions  of  his  friends  and  relations, 
and  the  promises  of  several  German  courts, 
determined  the  eledlor  to  retain  his  dominions 
while  he  changed  his  religion. 

But  it  was  soon  apparent  that  he  had  en- 
tered upon  a  contest  which  he  could  not  carry 
through.  Even  the  free  toleration  of  the 
Protestant  service  within  the  territories  of 
Cologne  had  already  occasioned  a  violent 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  canons  and 
Roman  Catholic  Estates  of  that  province. 
The  intervention  of  the  emperor  and  a  papal 
ban  from  Rome,  which  anathematized  the 
eledlor  as  an  apostate  and  deprived  him  of  all 
his  dignities — temporal  and  spiritual — armed 
his  own  subje6ts  and  chapter  against  him. 
The  Ele6tor  assembled  a  military  force;  the 
chapter  did  the  same.  To  ensure  also  the  aid 
of  a  strong  arm  they  proceeded  forthwith  to  a 
new  election,  and  chose  the  Bishop  of  Liege 
— a  prince  of  Bavaria. 

A  civil  war  now  commenced  which,  from 
the  strong  interest  which  both  religious  parties 
in  Germany  necessarily  felt  in  the  conjun6lure, 
was  likely  to  terminate  in  a  general  breaking 
up  of  the  religious  peace.  What  most  made 
the  Protestants  indignant,  was  that  the  Pope 
should  have  presumed,  by  a  pretended  apos- 
tolic power,  to  deprive  a  prince  of  the  Empire 
of  his  imperial  dignities.  Even  in  the  golden 
days  of  their  spiritual  domination  this  prerog- 
ative of  the  Pope  had  been  disputed ;  how 
much  more  likely  was  it  to  be  questioned  at  a 
period  when  his  authority  was  entirely  dis- 
owned by  one  party,  while  even  with  the  other 
it  rested  on  a  tottering  foundation !     All  the 


*   Saxony,    Brandenburg  and    the   Palatinate   were 
aheady  Protestant. 


Protestant  princes  took  up  the  affair  warmly 
against  the  emperor ;  and  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  then  King  of  Navarre,  left  no  means 
of  negotiation  untried  to  urge  the  German 
princes  to  the  vigorous  assertion  of  their  rights. 
The  issue  would  decide  forever  the  liberties  of 
Germany.  Four  Protestant  against  three  Ro- 
man Catholic  voices  in  the  Ele6toral  College 
must  at  once  have  given  the  preponderance  to 
the  former,  and  forever  excluded  the  House 
of  Austria  from  the  imperial  throne. 

But  the  Ele6lor  Gebhard  had  embraced  the 
Calvmist,  not  the  Lutheran,  religion;  and 
this  circumstance  alone  was  his  ruin.  ,  The 
mutual  rancor  of  these  two  churches  would 
not  permit  the  Lutheran  Estates  to  regard  the 
Elector  as  one  of  their  party,  and  as  such  to 
lend  him  their  effe6lual  support.  All  indeed 
had  encouraged  and  promised  him  assistance; 
but  only  one  appanaged  prince  of  the  Palatine 
House,  the  Palsgrave  John  Casimir,  a  zealous 
Calvinist,  kept  his  word.  Despite  the  impe- 
rial prohibition  he  hastened  with  his  little 
army  into  the  territories  of  Cologne;  but 
without  being  able  to  effeift  anything,  because 
the  Eledtor,  who  was  destitute  even  of  the 
first  necessaries,  left  him  totally  without  help. 
So  much  the  more  rapid  was  the  progress  of 
the  newly-chosen  Ele61or,  whom  his  Bavarian 
relations  and  the  Spaniards  from  the  Nether- 
lands supported  with  the  utinost  vigor.  The 
troops  of  Gebhard,  left  by  their  master  with- 
out pay,  abandoned  one  place  after  another  to 
the  enemy,  by  whom  others  were  compelled 
to  surrender.  Li  his  Westphalian  territories 
Gebhard  held  out  for  some  time  longer,  till 
here,  too,  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  yield  to 
superior  force.  After  several  vain  attempts  in 
Holland  and  England  to  obtain  means  for  his 
restoration,  he  retired  into  the  Chapter  of 
Strasburg  and  died  dean  of  that  cathedral 
— the  first  sacrifice  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Reser- 
vation, or  rather  to  the  want  of  harmony 
among  the  German  Protestants. 

To  this  dispute  in  Cologne  was  soon  added 
another  in  Strasburg.  Several  Protestant 
canons  of  Cologne,  who  had  been  included 
in  the  same  papal  ban  with  the  Ele6lor,  had 
taken  refuge  within  this  bishopric,  where  they 
likewise  held  prebends.  As  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic canons  of  Strasburg  hesitated  to  allow 
them,  as  being  under  the  ban,  the  enjoyment 
of  their  prebends,  they  took  violent  possession 
of  their  benefices,  and  the  support  of  a  power- 
ful Protestant  party  among  the  citizens  soon 
gave  them  the  preponderance  in  the  chapter. 
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The  other  canons  thereupon  retired  to  Alsace- 
Saverne,  where,  under  the  prote6lion  of  the 
bishop,  they  estabHshed  themselves  as  the  only 
lawful  chapter,  and  denounced  that  which 
remained  in  Strasburg  as  illegal.  The  latter, 
in  the  meantime,  had  so  strengthened  them- 
selves by  the  reception  of  several  Protestant 
colleagues  of  high  rank  that  they  could  ven- 
ture, upon  the  death  of  the  bishop,  to  nom- 
inate a  new  Protestant  bishop  in  the  person  of 
John  George  of  Brandenburg.  The  Roman 
Catholic  canons,  far  from  allowing  this  elec- 
tion, nominated  the  Bishop  of  Metz,  a  prince 
of  Lorraine,  to  that  dignity,  who  announced 


his  promotion  by  immediately  commencing 
hostilities  against  the  territories  of  Strasburg. 
That  city  now  took  up  arms  in  defence  of 
its  Protestant  chapter  and  the  Prince  of  Bran- 
denburg, while  the  other  party,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  troops  of  Lorraine,  endea- 
vored to  possess  themselves  of  the  temporalities 
of  the  chapter.  A  tedious  war  was  the  conse- 
quence; which,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  was  attended  with  barbarous  devasta- 
tions. In  vain  did  the  Emperor  interpose 
with  his  supreme  authority  to  terminate  the 
dispute;  the  ecclesiastical  property  remained 
for   a    long    time    divided    between    the    two 
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parties,  till  at  last  the  Protestant  prince,  for  a 
moderate  pecuniary  equivalent,  renounced  his 
claims;  and  thus,  in  this  dispute  also,  the 
Roman  Church  came  off  vi6lorious. 

An  occurrence  which,  soon  after  the  adjust- 
ment of  this  dispute,  took  place  in  Donau- 
vverth,  a  free  city  of  Swabia,  was  still  more 
critical  for  the  whole  of  Protestant  Germany. 
In  this  once  Roman  Catholic  city  the  Protes- 
tants, during  the  reigns  of  Ferdinand  and  his 
son,  had,  in  the  usual  way,  become  so  com- 
pletely predominant  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  a 
church  in  the  Monastery  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
and,  for  fear  of  offending  the  Protestants, 
were  even  forced  to  suppress  the  greater  part 
of  their  religious  rites.  At  length  a  fanatical 
abbot  of  this  monastery  ventured  to  defy  the 
popular  prejudices,  and  to  arrange  a  public 
procession  preceded  by  the  cross  and  banners 
flying;  but  he  was  soon  compelled  to  desist 
from  the  attempt.  When,  a  year  afterwards, 
encouraged  by  a  favorable  imperial  proclama- 
tion, the  same  abbot  attempted  to  renew  this 
procession,  the  citizens  proceeded  to  open 
violence.  The  inhabitants  shut  the  gates 
against  the  monks  on  their  return,  trampled 
their  colors  under  foot  and  followed  them 
home  with  clamor  and  abuse.  An  imperial 
citation  was  the  consequence  of  this  a6t  of 
violence ;  and  as  the  exasperated  populace 
even  threatened  to  assault  the  imperial  com- 
missaries, and  all  attempts  at  an  amicable  ad- 
justment were  frustrated  by  the  fanaticism  of 
the  multitude,  the  city  was  at  last  formally 
placed  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire — the 
execution  of  which  was  intrusted  to  Maxi- 
milian, Duke  of  Bavaria.  The  citizens,  form- 
erly so  insolent,  were  seized  with  terror  at  the 
approach  of  the  Bavarian  army;  pusillanimity 
now  possessed  them,  though  once  so  full  of 
defiance,  and  they  laid  down  their  arms  with- 
out striking  a  blow.  The  total  abolition  of 
the  Protestant  religion  within  the  walls  of  the 
city  was  the  punishment  of  their  rebellion ;  it 
was  deprived  of  its  privileges  and,  from  a  free 
city  of  Swabia,  converted  into  a  municipal 
town  of  Bavaria. 

Two  circumstances  conne6ted  with  this  pro- 
ceeding must  have  strongly  excited  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Protestants,  even  if  the  interests 
of  religion  had  been  less  powerful  on  their 
minds.  First  of  all,  the  sentence  had  been 
pronounced  by  the  Aulic  Council,  an  arbitrary 
and  exclusively  Roman  Catholic  tribunal, 
whose  jurisdi6lion  besides  had  been  so  warmly 


disputed  by  them ;  and  secondly,  its  execu- 
tion had  been  intrusted  to  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  the  head  of  another  circle.  These 
unconstitutional  steps  seemed  to  be  the  har- 
bingers of  further  violent  measures  on  the 
Roman  Catholic  side,  the  result,  probably,  of 
secret  conferences  and  dangerous  designs, 
which  might  perhaps  end  in  the  entire  subver- 
sion of  their  religious  liberty. 

In  circumstances  where  the  law  of  force 
prevails  and  security  depends  upon  power 
alone,  the  weakest  party  is  naturally  the  most 
busy  to  place  itself  in  a  posture  of  defence. 
This  was  now  the  case  in  Germany.  If,  the 
Roman  Catholics  really  meditated  any  evil 
against  the  Protestants  in  Germany,  the  prob- 
ability was  that  the  blow  would  fall  on  the 
south  rather  than  the  north,  because,  in  Lower 
Germany,  the  Protestants  were  connected 
together  through  a  long  unbroken  tra6t  of 
country,  and  could  therefore  easily  combine 
for  their  mutual  support ;  while  those  in  the 
south,  detached  from  each  other  and  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  Roman  Catholic 
states,  were  exposed  to  every  inroad.  If, 
moreover,  as  was  to  be  expe6ted,  the  Catholics 
availed  themselves  of  the  divisions  among  the 
Protestants,  and  levelled  their  attack  against 
one  of  the  religious  parties,  it  was  the  Cal- 
vinists  who,  as  the  weaker  and  as  being  be- 
sides excluded  from  the  religious  treaty,  were 
apparently  in  the  greatest  danger,  and  upon 
them  would  probably  fall  the  first  attack. 

Both  these  circumstances  took  place  in  the 
dominions  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  which  pos- 
sessed, in  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  a  formidable 
neighbor,  and  which,  by  reason  of  their  de- 
fection to  Calvinism,  received  no  prote61ion 
from  the  Religious  Peace  and  had  little  hope 
of  succor  from  the  Lutheran  states.  No  coun- 
try in  Germany  had  experienced  so  many  re- 
volutions in  religion  in  so  short  a  time  as  the 
Palatinate.  In  the  space  of  sixty  years  this 
country,  an  unfortunate  toy  in  the  hands  of 
its  rulers,  had  twice  adopted  the  do6lrines  of 
Luther  and  twice  relinquished  them  for  Cal- 
vinism. The  Ele6tor  Frederick  III.  first 
abandoned  tlie  Confession  of  Augsburg,  which 
his  eldest  son  and  successor,  Lewis,  immedi- 
ately re-established.  The  Calvinists  through- 
out the  whole  country  were  deprived  of  their 
churches,  their  preachers  and  even  their 
teachers  banished  beyond  the  frontiers  ;  while 
the  prince,  in  his  Lutheran  zeal,  persecuted 
them  even  in  his  will  by  appointing  none  but 
stridl  and  orthodox  Lutherans  as  the  guardians 
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of  his  son,  a  minor.  But  this  illegal  testament 
was  disregarded  by  his  brother,  the  Count 
Palatine,  John  Casimir,  who  by  the  regula- 
tions ot  the  Golden  Bull,  assumed  the  guar- 
dianship and  administration  of  the  state.  Cal- 
vinistic  teachers  were  given  to  the  Elector 
Frederick  IV.,  then  only  nine  years  of  age, 
who  were  ordered,  if  necessary,  to  drive  the 
Lutheran  heresy  out  of  the  soul  of  their  pupil 
with  blows.  If  such  was  the  treatment  of  the 
sovereign,  that  of  the  sul)je6ls  may  be  easily 
conceived. 

It  was  under  this  Frederick  that  the  Palatine 
Court  exerted  itself  so  vigorously  to  unite  the 
Protestant  states  of  Germany  in  joint  meas- 
ures against  the  House  of  Austria,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, bring  about  the  formation  of  a  general 
confederacy.  Besides  that,  this  court  had 
always  been  guided  by  the  counsels  of  France, 
with  whom  hatred  of  the  House  of  Austria 
was  the  ruling  principle,  a  regard  for  his  own 
safety  urged  him  to  secure  in  time  the  doubt- 
ful assistance  of  the  Lutherans  against  a  near 
and  overwhelming  enemy.  Great  difficulties, 
however,  opposed  this  union,  because  the 
Lutherans'  dislike  of  the  Reformed  was 
scarcely  less  than  the  common  aversion  of 
both  to  the  Romanists.  An  attempt  was  first 
made  to  reconcile  the  two  professions,  in  order 
to  facilitate  a  political  union  ;  but  all  these 
attempts  failed,  and  generally  ended  in  both 
parties  adhering  the  more  strongly  to  their 
respe6live  opinions.  Nothing  then  remained 
but  to  increase  the  fear  and  the  distrust  of  the 
Evangelicals,  and  in  this  way  to  impress  upon 
them  the  necessity  of  this  alliance.  The 
power  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  danger  were  exaggerated,  acci- 
dental incidents  were  ascribed  to  deliberate 
plans,  innocent  a(::T:ions  misrepresented  by  in- 
vidious constructions,  and  the  whole  condu6l 
of  the  professors  of  the  olden  religion  was 
interpreted  as  the  result  of  a  well-weighed  and 
systematic  plan,  which  in  all  probability  they 
were  very  far  from  having  concerted. 

The  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  to  which  the  Protes- 
tants had  looked  forward  with  the  hope  of 
obtaining  a  renewal  of  the  Religious  Peace, 
had  broken  up  without  coming  to  a  decision, 
and  to  the  fomier  grievances  of  the  Protestant 
party  was  now  added  the  late  oppression  of 
Donauwerth.  With  incredible  speed  the  union 
so  long  attemj)ted  was  now  brought  to  bear. 
A  conference  took  place  at  Anhausen,  in 
Franconia,  at  which  were  present  the  Eledlor 
Frederick  IV.,  from  the  Palatinate,  the  Pals- 


grave of  Neuburg,  two  Margraves  of  Branden- 
burg, the  Margrave  of  Baden,  and  the  Duke 
John  Frederick  of  Wirtemburg — Lutherans  as 
well  as  Calvinists — who  for  themselves  and 
their  heirs  entered  into  a  clo.se  confederacy 
under  the  title  of  the  Evangelical  Union. 
The  purport  of  this  union  was  that  the  allied 
princes  sh(;uld,  in  all  matters  relating  to  reli- 
gion and  their  civil  rights,  support  each  other 
with  arms  and  coimsel  against  every  aggressor, 
and  should  all  stand  as  one  man  ;  that  in  case 
any  member  of  the  alliance  should  be  attacked, 
he  should  be  a.ssisted  by  the  rest  with  an  armed 
force ;  that,  if  necessary,  the  territories,  towns 
and  castles  of  the  allied  states  should  be  open 
to  his  troops ;  and  that  whatever  conquests 
were  made  should  be  divided  among  all  the 
confederates,  in  proportion  to  the  contingent 
furnished  by  each. 

The  dire6lion  of  the  whole  confederacy  in 
time  of  peace  was  conferred  upon  the  Eledlor 
Palatine,  but  with  a  limited  power.  To  meet 
the  necessary  expenses,  subsidies  were  de- 
manded and  a  common  fund  established.  Dif- 
ferences of  religion  (between  the  Lutherans 
and  the  Calvinists)  were  to  have  no  effe6l  on 
this  alliance,  which  was  to  subsist  for  ten 
years;  every  member  of  the  union  engaged  at 
the  same  time  to  procure  new  members  to  it. 
The  Ele6lorate  of  Brandenburg  adopted  the 
alliance,  that  of  Saxony  reje6led  it.  Hesse- 
Cassel  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  declare 
itself,  the  Dukes  of  Brunswick  and  Luneburg 
also  hesitated.  But  the  three  cities  of  the 
Empire,  Strasburg,  Nuremburg  and  Ulm,  were 
no  unimportant  acquisition  for  the  league, 
which  was  in  great  want  of  their  money,  while 
their  example  besides  might  be  followed  by 
other  imperial  cities. 

After  the  formation  of  this  alliance,  the 
confederate  states,  dispirited,  and  singly  little 
feared,  adopted  a  bolder  language.  Through 
Prince  Christian  of  Anhalt,  they  laid  their 
common  grievances  and  demands  before  the 
emperor ;  among  which  the  principal  were  the 
restoration  of  Donauwerth,  the  abolition  of 
the  Imperial  Court,  the  reformation  of  the 
emperor's  own  administration  and  that  of  his 
counsellors.  For  these  remonstrances  they 
chose  the  moment  when  the  emperor  had 
scarcely  recovered  breath  from  the  troubles  in 
his  hereditary  dominions,  when  he  had  lost 
Hungary  and  x\ustria  to  Matthias,  and  had 
barely  preserved  his  Bohemian  throne  by  the 
concession  of  the  Letter  of  Majesty,  and 
finally  when  through  the  succession  of  Juliers 
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he  was  already  threatened  with  the  distant 
prospect  of  a  new  war.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  this  dilatory  prince  was  more  irresolute 
than  ever  in  his  decision,  and  that  the  con- 
federates took  up  arms  before  he  could  bethink 
himself. 

The  Roman  Catholics  regarded  this  con- 
federacy with  a  jealous  eye  ;  the  Union  viewed 
them  and  the  emperor  with  the  like  distrust; 
the  emperor  was  equally  suspicious  of  both ; 
and  thus  on  all  sides  alarm  and  animosity  had 
reached  their  climax.  And  as  if  to  crown  the 
whole,  at  this  critical  conjun<5lure,  by  the 
death  of  the  Duke  John  William  of  Juliers  a 
highly  disputable  succession  became  vacant  in 
the  territories  of  Juliers  and  Cleves. 

Eight  competitors  laid  claim  to  this  terri- 
tory, the  indivisibility  of  which  had  been 
guaranteed  by  solemn  treaties ;  and  the  em- 
peror, who  seemed  disposed  to  enter  upon  it 
as  a  vacant  fief,  might  be  considered  as  the 
ninth.  Four  of  these,  the  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, the  Count  Palatine  of  Neuburg,  the 
Count  Palatine  of  Deux  Ponts,  and  the  Mar- 
grave of  Burgau,  an  Austrian  prince,  claimed 
it  as  a  female  fief,  in  name  of  four  princesses, 
sisters  of  the  late  duke.  Two  others,  the 
Ele6lor  of  Saxony,  of  the  line  of  Albert,  and 
the  Duke  of  Saxony,  of  the  line  of  Ernest, 
laid  claim  to  it  under  a  prior  right  of  rever- 
sion granted  to  them  by  the  Emperor  Fred- 
erick III.,  and  confirmed  to  both  Saxon  houses 
by  Maximilian  I.  The  pretensions  of  some 
foreign  princes  were  little  regarded.  The 
best  right  was  perhaps  on  the  side  of  Bran- 
denburg and  Neuberg,  and  between  the  claims 
of  these  two  it  was  not  easy  to  decide.  Both 
courts,  as  soon  as  the  succession  was  vacant, 
proceeded  to  take  possession ;  Brandenburg 
beginning  and  Neuburg  following  the  example. 
Both  commenced  their  dispute  with  the  pen 
and  would  probably  have  ended  it  with  the 
sword  ;  but  the  interference  of  the  emperor, 
by  proceeding  to  bring  the  cause  before  his 
own  cognizance,  and  during  the  progress  of 
the  suit  sequestrating  the  disputed  countries, 
soon  brought  the  contending  parties  to  an 
agreement  in  order  to  avert  the  common  dan- 
ger. They  agreed  to  govern  the  duchy  con- 
jointly. In  vain  did  the  emperor  prohibit  the 
Estates  from  doing  homage  to  their  new  mas- 
ters ;  in  vain  did  he  send  his  own  relation, 
the  Archduke  Leopold,  Bishop  of  Passau  and 
Strasburg,  into  the  territory  of  Juliers,  in 
order  by  his  presence  to  strengthen  the  im- 
perial   party.     The  whole    country,   with  the 


her  encroachments, 
of  Juliers,  therefore, 
ested   all  who  were 
hostile  to  Austria. 


exception  of  Juliers  itself,  had  submitted  to 
the  Protestant  princes,  and  in  that  capital  the 
imperialists  were  besieged. 

The  dispute  about  the  succession  of  Juliers 
was  an  important  one  to  the  whole  German 
Empire,  and  also  attracted  the  attention  of 
several  European  courts.  It  was  not  so  much 
the  question  who  was  or  was  not  to  possess  the 
Duchy  of  Juliers?  The  real  question  was 
which  of  the  two  religious  parties  in  Ger- 
many, the  Roman  Catholic  or  the  Protestant, 
was  to  be  strengthened  by  so  important  an 
accession — for  which  of  the  two  religions  this 
territory  was  to  be  lost  or  won  ?  The  question 
in  short  was  whether  Austria  was  to  be  allowed 
to  persevere  in  her  usurpations  and  to  gratify 
her  lust  of  dominion  by  another  robbery,  or 
whether  the  liberties  of  Germanv  and  the  bal- 
ance  of  power  were  to  be  maintained  against 

The  disputed  succession 
was  matter  which  inter- 
favorable  to  liberty  and 
The  Evangelical  Union, 
Holland,  England  and  particularly  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  were  drawn  into  the  strife. 

This  monarch — the  flower  of  whose  life  had 
been  spent  in  opposing  the  House  of  Austria 
and  Spain,  and  by  persevering  heroism  alone 
had  surmounted  the  obstacles  which  this  house 
had  thrown  between  him  and  the  French 
throne — had  been  no  idle  spe(5lator  of  the 
troubles  in  Germany.  This  contest  of  the 
Estates  with  the  emperor  was  the  means  of 
giving  and  securing  peace  to  France.  The 
Protestants  and  the  Turks  were  the  two  salu- 
tary w^eights  which  keep  down  the  Austrian 
power  in  the  East  and  West ;  but  it  would  rise 
again  in  all  its  terrors  if  once  it  were  allowed 
to  remove  this  pressure.  Henry  IV.  had 
before  his  eyes  for  half  a  lifetime  the  uninter- 
rupted specSlacle  of  Austrian  ambition  and 
Austrian  lust  of  dominion,  which  neither 
adversity  nor  poverty  of  talents,  though  gen- 
erally they  check  all  human  passions,  could 
extinguish  in  a  bosom  wherein  flowed  one 
drop  of  the  blood  of  Ferdinand  of  Arragon. 
Austrian  ambition  had  destroyed  for  a  century 
the  peace  of  Europe,  and  effe6ted  the  most 
violent  changes  in  the  heart  of  its  most  con- 
siderable states.  It  had  deprived  the  fields  of 
husbandmen,  the  workshops  of  artisans,  to 
fill  the  land  with  enormous  armies  and  to 
cover  the  commercial  sea  with  hostile  fleets. 
It  had  imposed  upon  the  princes  of  Europe 
the  necessity  of  lettering  the  industry  of  their 
subjedls  by  unheard-of  imposts;  and  of  wast- 
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ing  in  self-defence  the  best  strength  of  their 
states,  which  was  thus  lost  to  the  prosperity  of 
their  inhabitants.  For  Europe  there  was  no 
peace,  for  its  states  no  welfiire,  for  the  people's 
happiness  no  security  or  permanence,  so  long 
as  this  dangerous  house  was  permitted  to  dis- 
turb at  pleasure  the  repose  of  the  world. 

Such  considerations  clouded  the  mind  of 
Henry  at  the  close  of  his  glorious  career. 
What  had  it  not  cost  him  to  reduce  to  order 
the  troubled  chaos  into  which  France  had  been 
plunged  by  the  tumult  of  civil  war,  fomented 
and  supported  by  this  very  Austria !  Every 
great  mind  labors  for  eternity;  and  what  secu- 
rity had  Henrv  for  the  endurance  of  that  pros- 
perity which  he  had  gained  for  France  so 
long  as  Austria  and  Spain  formed  a  single 
power,  which  did  indeed  lie  exhausted  for  the 
present,  but  which  required  only  one  lucky 
chance  to  be  speedily  re-united  and  to  spring 
up  again  as  formidable  as  ever.  If  he  would 
bequeath  to  his  successors  a  firmly  established 
throne  and  a  durable  prosperity  to  his  subje6ls, 
this  dangerous  power  must  be  forever  dis- 
armed. This  was  the  source  of  that  irrecon- 
cilable enmity  which  Henry  had  sworn  to 
the  House  of  Austria,  a  hatred  unextinguish- 
able,  ardent  and  well-founded  as  that  of  Han- 
nibal against  the  people  of  Romulus,  but 
ennobled  by  a  purer  origin. 

The  other  European  powers  had  the  same 
inducements  to  acflion  as  Henry,  but  all  of 
them  had  not  that  enlightened  policy  nor  that 
disinterested  courage  to  act  upon  the  impulse. 
All  men,  without  distinclion,  are  allured  by 
immediate  advantages;  great  minds  alone  are 
excited  by  distant  good.  So  long  as  wisdom 
in  its  proje6ls  calculates  upon  wisdom  or  relies 
upon  its  own  strength,  it  forms  none  but 
chimerical  schemes  and  runs  a  risk  of  making 
itself  the  laughter  of  the  world ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain of  success,  and  may  reckon  upon  aid  and 
admiration  when  it  finds  a  place  in  its  intel- 
lectual plans  for  barbarism,  rapacity  and  su- 
perstition, and  can  render  the  selfish  passions 
of  mankind  the  executors  of  its  purposes. 

In  the  first  point  of  view,  Henry's  well- 
known  proje6l  of  expelling  the  House  of 
Austria  from  all  its  possessions  and  dividing 
the  spoil  among  the  European  powers,  deserves 
the  title  of  a  chimera,  which  men  have  so  liber- 
ally bestowed  upon  it;  but  did  it  merit  that 
appellation  in  the  second?  It  had  never  en- 
tered into  the  head  of  that  excellent  monarch, 
in  the  choice  of  those  who  must  be  the  instru- 
ments of  his  designs,  to  reckon  on  the  suffi- 


ciency of  such  motives  as  animated  himself 
and  Sully  to  the  enterprise.  All  the  states 
whose  co-operation  was  necessary,  were  to  be 
persuaded  to  the  work  by  the  strongest  mo- 
tives that  can  set  a  political  power  in  acftion. 
From  the  Protestants  in  Germany  nothing 
more  was  required  than  that  which,  on  other 
grounds,  had  been  long  their  obje6l — their 
throwing  off  the  Austrian  yoke;  from  the 
Flemings,  a  similar  revolt  from  the  Spaniards. 
To  the  Pope  and  all  the  Italian  Republics  no 
inducement  could  be  more  powerful  than  the 
hope  of  driving  the  Spaniards  forever  from 
their  peninsula;  for  England,  nothing  more 
desirable  than  a  revolution  which  should  tree 
it  from  its  bitterest  enemy.  By  this  division 
of  the  Austrian  conquests  every  power  gained 
either  land  or  freedom,  new  possessions  or 
security  for  the  old;  and  as  all  gained,  the 
balance  of  power  remained  undisturbed. 
France  might  magnanimously  decline  a  share 
in  the  spoil,  because  by  the  ruin  of  Austria  it 
doubly  profited,  and  was  most  powerful  if  it 
did  not  become  more  powerful.  Finally, 
upon  condition  of  ridding  Europe  of  their 
presence,  the  posterity  of  Hapsburg  were  to 
be  allowed  the  lil)erty  of  augmenting  her 
territories  in  all  the  other  known  or  yet  un- 
discovered portions  of  the  globe.  But  the 
dagger  of  Ravaillac  delivered  Austria  from 
her  danger,  to  postpone  for  some  centuries 
longer  the  tranquillity  of  Europe. 

With  his  view  dire6led  to  this  proje6l, 
Henry  felt  the  necessity  of  taking  a  prompt 
and  active  part  in  the  important  events  of  the 
Evangelical  Union  and  the  disputed  succession 
of  Juliers.  His  emissaries  were  busy  in  all  the 
courts  of  Germany,  and  the  little  which  they 
published  or  allowed  to  escape  of  the  great 
political  secrets  of  their  master,  was  sufficient 
to  win  over  minds  inflamed  by  so  ardent  a 
hatred  to  Austria  and  by  so  strong  a  desire 
of  aggrandizement.  The  prudent  policy  of 
Henry  cemented  the  Union  still  more  closely, 
and  the  powerful  aid  which  he  bound  himself 
to  furnish  raised  the  courage  of  the  confed- 
erates into  the  firmest  confidence.  A  nu- 
merous French  army,  led  by  the  king  in 
person,  was  to  meet  the  troops  of  the  Union 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  to  assist  in 
effecting  the  conquest  of  Juliers  and  Cleves; 
then,  in  conjun6t:ion  with  the  Germans,  it  was 
to  march  into  Italy  (where  Savoy,  Venice  and 
the  Pope  were  even  now  ready  with  a  power- 
ful reinforcement)  and  to  overthrow  the  Span- 
ish dominion  in  that  quarter.     This  vi6lorious 
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army  was  then  to  penetrate  by  Lombardy  into 
the  hereditary  dominions  of  Hapsburg;  and 
there,  favored  by  a  general  insurrection  of  the 
Protestants,  destroy  the  power  of  Austria  in 
all  its  German  territories — in  Bohemia,  Hun- 
gary and  Transylvania.  The  Brabanters  and 
Hollanders,  supported  by  the  French  auxil- 
iaries, would  in  the  meantime  shake  off  the 
Spanish  tyranny  in  the  Netherlands;  and 
thus  the  mighty  stream  which,  only  a  short 
time  before,  had  so  fearfully  overflowed  its 
banks,  threatening  to  overwhelm  in  its  troubled 
waters  tlie  liberties  of  Europe,  would  then  roll 
silent  and  forgotten  behind  the  Pyrenean 
mountains. 

At  other  times  the  French  had  boasted  of 
their  rapidity  of  a6lion,  but  upon  this  occa- 
sion they  were  outstripped  by  the  Germans. 
An  army  of  the  confederates  entered  Alsace 
before  Henry  made  his  appearance  there,  and 
an  Austrian  army,  which  the  Bishop  of  Stras- 
burg  and  Passau  had  assembled  in  that  quarter 
for  an  expedition  against  Juliers,  was  dis- 
persed. Henry  IV.  had  formed  his  plan  as  a 
statesman  and  a  king,  but  he  had  intrusted  its 
execution  to  plunderers.  According  to  his 
design,  no  Roman  Catholic  state  was  to  have 
cause  to  think  this  preparation  aimed  against 
itself  or  to  make  the  quarrel  of  Austria  its 
own.  Religion  was  in  nowise  to  be  mixed  up 
with  the  matter.  But  how  could  the  German 
princes  forget  their  own  purposes  in  further- 
ing the  plans  of  Henry?  Actuated  as  they 
were  by  the  desire  of  aggrandizement  and  by 
religious  hatred,  was  it  to  be  supposed  that 
they  would  not  gratify,  in  every  passing  op- 
portunity, their  ruling  passions  to  the  utmost? 
Like  vultures  they  stooped  upon  the  territories 
of  the  ecclesiastical  princes  and  always  chose 
those  rich  countries  for  their  quarters,  though 
to  reach  them  they  must  make  ever  so  wide  a 
detour  from  their  dire6l  route.  They  levied 
contributions  as  in  an  enemy's  country,  seized 
upon  the  revenues,  and  exa6led  by  violence 
what  they  could  not  obtain  of  free-will.  Not 
to  leave  the  Roman  Catholics  in  doubt  as  to 
the  true  objefts  of  their  expedition,  they  an- 
nounced openly  and  intelligibly  enough  the 
fate  that  awaited  the  property  of  the  church. 
So  little  had  Henry  IV.  and  the  German 
princes  understood  each  other  in  their  plan  of 
operations,  so  much  had  the  excellent  king 
been  mistaken  in  his  instruments.  It  is  an 
unfailing  maxim,  that,  if  ])olicy  enjoins  an 
a6l  of  violence  its  execution  ought  never  to  be 
intrusted    to    the  violent;    and   that  he  only 


ought  to  be  trusted  with  the  violation  of  order 
by  whom  it  is  held  sacred. 

Both  the  past  conduct  of  the  Union,  which 
was  condemned  even  by  several  of  the  evan- 
gelical states,  and  the  apprehension  of  even 
worse  treatment  aroused  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  something  beyond  mere  ina6tive  indigna- 
tion. As  to  the  emperor,  his  authority  had 
sunk  too  low  to  afford  them  any  security 
against  such  an  enemy.  It  was  their  Union 
that  rendered  the  confederates  so  formidable 
and  so  insolent;  and  another  Union  must 
now  be  opposed  to  them. 

The  Bishop  of  Wurtzburg  formed  the  plan  of 
the  Catholic  Union,  which  was  distinguished 
from  the  evangelical  by  the  title  of  the  League. 
The  obje6ls  agreed  upon  were  nearly  the  same 
as  those  which  constituted  the  groundwork  of 
the  Llnion.  Bishops  formed  its  j)rincipal 
members,  and  at  its  head  was  placed  Maxi- 
milian, Duke  of  Bavaria.  As  the  only  influ- 
ential secular  member  of  the  confederacy,  he 
was  intrusted  with  far  more  extensive  powers 
than  the  Protestants  had  committed  to  their 
chief.  In  addition  to  the  duke's  being  the 
sole  head  of  the  League's  military  power, 
whereby  their  operations  acquired  a  speed  and 
weight  unattainable  by  the  Union,  they  had 
also  the  advantage  that  supplies  flowed  in 
much  more  regularly  from  the  rich  prelates, 
than  the  latter  could  obtain  them  from  the 
poor  evangelical  states.  Without  offering  to 
the  emperor,  as  the  sovereign  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  state,  any  share  in  their  confederacy, 
without  even  communicating  its  existence  to 
him  as  emperor,  the  League  arose  at  once 
formidable  and  threatening  ;  with  strength 
sufificient  to  crush  the  Protestant  Union  and 
to  maintain  itself  under  three  emperors.  It 
contended,  indeed,  for  Austria,  in  so  far  as 
it  fought  against  the  Protestant  princes ;  but 
Austria  herself  had  soon  cause  to  tremble  be- 
fore it. 

The  arms  of  the  Union  had,  in  the  mean- 
time, been  tolerably  successful  in  Juliers  and 
in  Alsace  ;  Juliers  was  closely  blockaded,  and 
the  whole  bishopric  of  Strasburg  was  in  their 
power.  But  here  their  splendid  achievements 
came  to  an  end.  No  French  army  appeared 
upon  the  Rhine  ;  for  he  who  was  to  be  its 
leader,  he  who  was  the  animating  soul  of  the 
whole  enterprise,  Henry  IV.,  was  no  more! 
Their  supplies  were  on  the  wane ;  the  Estates 
refused  to  grant  new  subsidies  ;  and  the  con- 
federate free  cities  were  offended  that  their 
money  should  be  liberally,  but  their  advice  so 
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sparingly  called  for.  Especially  were  they 
displeased  at  being  put  to  expense  for  the  ex- 
])edition  against  Juliers,  which  had  been  ex- 
pressly excluded  from  the  affairs  of  the  Union 
— at  the  united  princes  appropriating  to  them- 
selves large  pensions  out  of  the  common 
treasure — and,  above  all,  at  their  refusing  to 
give  any  account  of  its  expenditure. 

The  Union  was  thus  verging  to  its  fall,  at 
the  moment  when  the  League  started  to  oppose 
it  in  the  vigor  of  its  strength.  Want  of  sup- 
plies disabled  the  confederates  from  any  longer 
keeping  the  field.     And  yet  it  was  dangerous 


to  lay  down  their  weapons  in  the  sight  of  an 
armed  enemy.  To  secure  themselves  at  least 
on  one  side,  they  hastened  to  conclude  a  peace 
with  their  old  enemy,  the  Archduke  Leopold  ; 
and  both  parties  agreed  to  withdraw  their 
troops  from  Alsace,  to  exchange  prisoners, 
and  to  bury  all  that  had  been  done  in  oblivion. 
Thus  ended  in  nothing  all  these  promising 
preparations. 

The  same  imperious  tone  with  which  the 
Union,  in  the  confidence  of  its  strength,  had 
menaced  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Germany, 
was  now  retorted  by  the  League  upon  them- 
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selves  and  their  troops.  The  traces  of  their 
march  were  pointed  out  to  them,  and  plainly 
branded  with  the  hard  epithets  they  had  de- 
served. The  chapters  of  Wurtzburg,  Bam- 
berg, Strasburg,  Mentz,  Treves,  Cologne  and 
several  others  had  experienced  their  destru6live 
presence  ;  to  all  these  the  damage  done  was 
to  be  made  good,  the  free  passage  by  land  and 
])y  water  restored  (for  the  Protestants  had  even 
seized  on  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine),  and 
everything  replaced  on  its  former  footing. 
Above  all,  the  parties  to  the  Union  were 
called  on  to  declare  expressly  and  unequivo- 
cally its  intentions.  It  was  now  tlieir  turn  to 
yield  to  superior  strength.  They  had  not  cal- 
culated on  so  formidable  an  opj^onent ;  but 
they  themselves  had  taught  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics the  secret  of  their  strength.  It  was 
humiliating  to  their  pride  to  sue  for  peace,  but 
they  might  think  themselves  fortunate  in  ob- 
taining it.  The  one  party  promised  restitu- 
tion, the  other  forgiveness.  All  laid  down 
their  arms.  The  storm  of  war  once  more 
rolled  by,  and  temporary  calm  succeeded. 
The  insurre6lion  in  Bohemia  then  broke  out, 
which  deprived  the  emperor  of  the  last  of  his 
hereditary  dominions,  but  in  this  dispute 
neither  the  Union  nor  the  League  took  any 
share. 

At  length  the  emperor  died  in  1612,  as 
little  regretted  in  his  coffin  as  noticed  on  the 
throne.  Long  afterwards,  when  the  miseries 
of  succeeding  reigns  had  made  the  misfor- 
tunes of  his  forgotten,  a  halo  spread  about  his 
memory,  and  so  fearful  a  night  set  in  upon 
Germany  that,  with  tears  of  blood,  people 
prayed  for  the  return  of  such  an  emperor. 

Rodolph  never  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
( hoose  a  successor  in  the  Empire,  and  all 
awaited  with  anxiety  the  approaching  vacancy 
of  the  throne  ;  but  beyound  all  hope,  Matthias 
at  once  ascended  it,  and  without  opposition. 
The  Roman  Catholics  gave  him  their  voices, 
because  they  hoped  the  best  from  his  vigor  and 
adlivity ;  the  Protestants  gave  him  theirs,  be- 
cause they  hoped  everything  from  his  weak- 
ness. It  is  not  difficult  to  reconcile  this  con- 
tradi6lion.  The  one  relied  on  what  he  had 
once  appeared  ;  the  other  judged  him  by  what 
he  seemed  at  present. 

The  moment  of  a  new  accession  is  always 
a  day  of  hope ;  and  the  first  Diet  of  a  king  in 
ele6live  monarchies  is  usually  his  severest  trial. 
Every  old  grievance  is  brought  forward,  and 
new  ones  are  sought  out,  that  they  may  be  in- 
cluded in  the  expecfted  reform  ;  quite  a  new 


world  is  expelled  to  commence  with  the  new 
king.  The  important  services  which,  in  his 
insurre6lion,  their  religious  confederates  in 
Austria  had  rendered  to  Matthias,  were  still 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  Protestant  free  cities, 
and,  above  all,  the  price  which  they  had  ex- 
a<5led  for  their  services  seemed  now  to  serve 
them  also  as  a  model. 

It  was  by  the  favor  of  the  Protestant  Estates 
in  Austria  and  Moravia  that  Matthias  had 
sought  and  really  found  the  way  to  his 
brother's  throne  ;  but,  hurried  on  by  his  am- 
bitious views,  he  never  refle6led  that  a  way 
was  thus  opened  for  the  States  to  give  laws  to 
their  sovereign.  This  discovery  soon  aw-'oke 
him  from  the  intoxication  of  .success.  Scarcely 
had  he  shown  himself  in  triumph  to  his  Aus- 
trian subjects,  after  his  victorious  expedition 
to  Bohemia,  when  a  humble  petition  awaited 
him  which  was  cjuite  sufficient  to  jjoison  his 
whole  triumph.  They  recpiired,  before  doing 
homage,  unlimited  religious  toleration  in  the 
cities  and  market-towns,  perfe<5l  equality  of 
i  rights  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants, and  a  full  and  equal  admissibility  of  the 
latter  to  all  offices  of  state.  In  several  places 
they  of  themselves  assumed  these  privileges, 
and,  reckoning  on  a  change  of  administration, 
restored  the  Protestant  religion  where  the  late 
emperor  had  suppressed  it.  Matthias,  it  is 
true,  had  not  scrupled  to  make  use  of  the 
grievances  of  the  Protestants  for  his  own  ends 
against  the  emperor  ;  but  it  was  far  from  being 
his  intention  to  relieve  them.  By  a  firm  and 
resolute  tone  he  hoped  to  check  at  once  these 
presumptuous  demands.  He  spoke  of  his 
hereditary  title  to  these  territories,  and  would 
hear  of  no  stipulations  before  the  a61;  of  hom- 
age. A  like  unconditional  submission  had 
been  rendered  by  their  neighbors,  the  inhab- 
itants of  Styria,  to  the  Archduke  Ferdinand, 
who,  however,  had  soon  reason  to  repent  of 
it.  Warned  by  this  example,  the  Austrian 
States  persisted  in  their  refusal;  and,  to  avoid 
being  compelled  by  force  to  do  homage,  their 
deputies  (after  urging  their  Roman  Catholic 
colleagues  to  a  similar  resistance)  immediately 
left  the  capital  and  began  to  levy  troops. 

They  took  steps  to  renew  their  old  alliance 
with  Hungary,  drew  the  Protestant  princes 
into  their  interests,  and  set  themselves  seriously 
to  work  to  accomplish  their  objeCt  by  force 
of  arms. 

With  the  more  exorbitant  demands  of  the 
Hungarians  Matthias  had  not  hesitated  to 
comply.     For  Hungary  was  an  eledlive  mon- 
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archy,  and  the  republican  constitution  of  the 
country  justified  to  himself  their  demands, 
and  to  the  Roman  Catholic  world  his  conces- 
sions. In  Austria,  on  the  contrary,  his  pre- 
decessors had  exercised  far  higher  prerogatives, 
which  he  could  not  relinquish  at  the  demand 
of  the  Estates  without  incurring  the  scorn  of 
Roman  Catholic  Europe,  the  enmity  of  Spain 
and  Rome,  and  the  contempt  of  his  own 
Roman  Catholic  subjefts.  His  exclusively 
Romish  council,  among  which  the  Bishop  of 
Vienna,  Melchio  Kiesel,  had  the  chief  in- 
fluence, exhorted  him  to  see  all  the  churches 
extorted  from  him  by  the  Protestants,  rather 
than  to  concede  one  to  them  as  a  matter  of 
right. 

But  by  ill  luck  this  difficulty  occurred  at  a 
time  when  the  Emperor  Rodolph  was  yet  alive 
and  a  spedlator  of  this  scene,  and  who  might 
easily  have  been  tempted  to  employ  against 
his  brother  the  same  weapons  which  the  latter 
had  successfully  dire6led  against  him — namely, 
an  understanding  with  his  rebellious  subje6ls. 
To  avoid  this  blow,  Matthias  willingly  availed 
himself  of  the  offer  made  by  Moravia,  to  aft 
as  mediator  between  him  and  the  Estates  of 
Austria.  Rei)resentatives  of  both  parties  met 
m  Vienna,  when  the  Austrian  deputies  held 


language  which  would  have  excited  surprise 
even  in  the  English  Parliament.  "The  Pro- 
testants," theysaid,  "  are  determined  to  be  not 
worse  treated  in  their  native  country  than  the 
handful  of  Romanists.  By  the  help  of  his  Pro- 
testant nobles  had  Matthias  reduced  the  em- 
peror to  submission  ;  where  eighty  Papists  were 
to  be  found,  three  hundred  Protestant  barons 
might  be  counted.  The  example  of  Rodol])h 
should  be  a  warning  to  Matthias.  He  should 
take  care  that  he  did  not  lose  the  terrestrial  in 
attempting  to  make  conquests  for  the  celestial. ' ' 
As  the  Moravian  States,  instead  of  using  their 
powers  as  mediators  for  the  emperor's  advan- 
tage, finally  adopted  the  cause  of  their  co- 
religionists of  Austria;  as  the  Union  in  Ger- 
many came  forward  to  afford  them  its  most 
a(5live  support,  and  as  Matthias  dreaded  re- 
prisals on  the  part  of  the  emperor,  he  was  at 
length  compelled  to  make  the  desired  decla- 
ration in  favor  of  the  Evangelical  Church. 

This  behavior  of  the  Austrian  Estates  to- 
wards their  archduke  was  now  imitated  by  the 
Protestant  Estates  of  the  Empire  towards  their 
emperor,  and  they  promised  themselves  the 
same  favorable  results.  At  his  first  Diet  at 
Ratisbon  in  1613,  when  the  most  pressing 
affairs  were  waiting  for  decision — when  a  gen- 
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eral  contribution  was  indispensable  for  a  war 
against  Turkey,  and  against  Betlilem  Gabor  in 
Transylvania,  who  by  Turkish  aid  had  forcibly 
usurped  the  sovereignty  of  that  land,  and  even 
threatened  Hungary — they  surprised  him  with 
an  entirely  new  demand.  The  Roman  Cath- 
olic votes  were  still  the  most  numerous  in  the 
Diet ;  and  as  everything  was  decided  by  a 
plurality  of  voices,  the  Protestant  party,  how- 
ever closely  united,  were  entirely  without  con- 
sideration. The  advantage  of  this  majority 
the  Roman  Catholics  were  now  called  on  to 
relinquish ;  henceforward  no  one  religious 
party  was  to  be  permitted  to  di6late  to  the 
other  by  means  of  its  invariable  superiority. 
And  in  truth,  if  the  evangelical  religion  was 
really  to  be  represented  in  the  Diet,  it  was 
self-evident  that  it  must  not  be  sliut  out  from 
the  possibility  of  making  use  of  that  privilege 
merely  from  the  constitution  of  the  Diet 
itself.  Complaints  of  the  judicial  usurpations 
of  the  Aulic  Council  and  of  the  oppression 
of  the  Protestants  accompanied  this  demand, 
and  the  deputies  of  the  Estates  were  instructed 
to  take  no  part  in  any  general  deliberations 
till  a  favorable  answer  should  be  given  on  this 
preliminary  point. 

The  Diet  was  torn  asunder  by  this  danger- 
ous division,  which  threatened  to  destroy  for- 
ever the  unity  of  its  deliberations.  Sincerely 
as  the  emperor  might  have  wished,  after  the 
example  of  his  father  Maximilian,  to  preserve 
a  prudent  balance  between  the  two  religions, 
the  present  condu6l  of  the  Protestants  seemed 
to  leave  him  nothing  but  a  critical  choice  be- 
tween the  two.  In  his  present  necessities  a 
general  contribution  from  the  Estates  was  in- 
dispensable to  him ;  and  yet  he  could  not 
conciliate  the  one  party  without  sacrificing  the 
support  of  the  other.  Insecure  as  he  felt  his 
situation  to  be  in  his  own  hereditary  domin- 
ions, he  could  not  but  tremble  at  the  idea, 
however  remote,  of  an  open  war  with  the  Pro- 
testants. But  the  eyes  of  the  whole  Roman 
Catholic  world,  which  were  attentively  regard- 
ing his  condu6l,  the  remonstrances  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Estates,  and  of  the  Courts 
of  Rome  and  Spain,  as  little  permitted  him  to 
favor  the  Protestant  at  the  expense  of  the 
Romish  religion. 

So  critical  a  situation  would  have  paralyzed 
a  greater  mind  than  Matthias ;  and  his  own 
prudence  would  scarcely  have  extricated  him 
from  his  dilemma.  But  the  interests  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  closely  interwoven  with 
the   imperial   authority ;  if  they   suffered   this 


to  fall,  the  ecclesiastical  princes  in  particular 
would  be  without  a  bulwark  against  the  attacks 
of  the  Protestants.  Now  then  that  they  saw 
the  emperor  wavering,  they  thought  it  high 
time  to  reassure  his  sinking  courage.  They 
imparted  to  him  the  secret  of  their  League, 
and  acquainted  him  with  its  whole  constitu- 
tion, resources  and  power.  Little  comforting 
as  such  a  revelation  must  have  been  to  the 
emperor,  the  prospe6t  of  so  powerful  a  sup- 
port gave  him  greater  boldness  to  oppose  the 
Protestants.  Their  demands  were  rejedled, 
and  the  Diet  broke  up  without  coming  to  a 
decision.  But  Matthias  was  the  viftim  of  this 
dispute.  The  Protestants  refused  him'  their 
supplies,  and  made  him  alone  suffer  for  the 
inflexibility  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 

The  Turks,  however,  appeared  willing  to 
prolong  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  Beth- 
lem  Gabor  was  left  in  peaceable  possession  of 
Transylvania.  The  empire  was  now  free  from 
foreign  enemies ;  and  even  at  home,  in  the 
midst  of  all  the.se  fearful  disputes,  peace  still 
reigned.  An  unexpected  accident  had  given 
a  singular  turn  to  the  dispute  as  to  the  succes- 
sion of  Juliers.  This  duchy  was  still  ruled 
conjointly  by  the  Electorate  House  of  Bran- 
denburg and  the  Palatine  of  Neuburg ;  and  a 
marriage  between  the  Prince  of  Neuburg  and 
a  Princess  of  Brandenburg  was  to  have  insep- 
arably united  the  interests  of  the  two  houses. 
But  the  whole  scheme  was  upset  by  a  box  on 
the  ear,  which  in  a  drunken  brawl  the  EleCtor 
of  Brandenburg  unfortunately  infliCted  upon 
his  intended  .son-in-law.  From  this  moment 
the  good  understanding  between  the  two 
houses  was  at  an  end.  The  Prince  of  Neu- 
burg embraced  popery.  The  hand  of  a  prin- 
cess of  Bavaria  rewarded  his  apostacy,  and 
the  strong  support  of  Bavaria  and  Spain  was 
the  natural  result  of  both.  To  secure  to  the 
Palatine  the  exclusive  possession  of  Juliers, 
the  Spanish  troops  from  the  Netherlands  were 
marched  into  the  Palatinate.  To  rid  himself 
of  these  guests  the  EleClor  of  Brandenburg 
called  the  Flemings  to  his  assistance,  whom 
he  sought  to  propitiate  by  embracing  the  Cal- 
vinist  religion.  Both  Spanish  and  Dutch 
armies  appeared,  but  as  it  seemed  only  to 
make  conquests  for  themselves. 

The  neighboring  war  of  the  Netherlands 
seemed  now  about  to  be  decided  on  German 
ground  ;  and  what  an  inexhaustible  mine  of 
combustibles  lay  here  ready  for  it !  The  Pro- 
testants saw  with  consternation  the  Spaniards 
establishing  themselves  upon  the  Lower  Rhine; 
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with  still  greater  anxiety  did  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics see  the  Hollanders  bursting  through  the 
frontiers  of  the  Empire.  It  was  in  the  west 
that  the  mine  was  expedled  to  explode,  which 
had  long  been  dug  under  the  whole  of  Ger- 
many. To  the  west  apprehension  and  anxiety 
turned  ;  but  the  spark  which  kindled  the  flame 
came  unexpe6ledly  from  the  east. 

The  tranquillity  which  Rodolph  II. 's  Letter 
of  Majesty  had  established  in  Bohemia  lasted 
for  some  time  under  the  administration  of 
Matthias,  till  the  nomination  of  a  new  heir  to 
this  kingdom  in  the  person  of  Ferdinand  of 
Gratz. 

This  prince,  whom  we  shall  afterwards  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  under  the  title 
of  Ferdinand  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  had 
by  the  violent  extirpation  of  the  Protestant 
religion  within  his  hereditary  dominions  an- 
nounced himself  as  an'  inexorable  zealot  for 
popery,  and  was  consequently  looked  upon  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  part  of  Bohemia  as  the 
future  pillar  of  their  church.  The  declining 
health  of  the  emperor  brought  on  this  hour 
rapidly  ;  and  relying  on  so  powerful  a  sup- 
porter, the  Bohemian  papists  began  to  treat 
the  Protestants  with  little  moderation.  The 
Protestant  vassals  of  Roman  Catholic  nobles 
in  particular  experienced  the  harshest  treat- 
ment. At  length  several  of  the  former  were 
incautious  enough  to  speak  somewhat  loudly 
of  their  hopes,  and  by  threatening  hints  to 
awaken  among  the  Protestants  a  suspicion  of 
their  future  sovereign.  But  this  mistrust 
would  never  have  broken  out  into  actual  vio- 
lence had  the  Roman  Catholics  confined  them- 
selves to  general  expressions,  and  not  by 
attacks  on  individuals  furnished  the  discon- 
tent of  the  people  with  enterprising  leaders. 

Henry  Matthias,  Count  Thurn,  not  a  native 
of  Bohemia,  but  proprietor  of  some  estates  in 
that  kingdom,  had  by  his  zeal  for  the  Protes- 
tant cause  and  an  enthusiastic  attachment  to 
his  newly  adopted  country,  gained  the  entire 
confidence  of  the  Utraquists,  which  opened 
him  tlie  way  to  the  most  important  posts.  He 
had  fought  with  great  glory  against  the  Turks, 
and  won  by  a  flattering  address  the  hearts  of 
the  multitude  ;  of  a  hot  and  impetuous  dis- 
position, which  loved  tumult  because  his  tal- 
ents shone  in  it ;  rash  and  thoughtless  enough 
to  undertake  things  which  cold  prudence  and 
a  calmer  temper  would  not  have  ventured 
upon  ;  unscrupulous  enough,  where  the  grati- 
fication of  his  passions  was  concerned,  to 
sport  with   the   fate  of  thousands,  and   at   the 


same  time  politic  enough  to  hold  in  leading- 
strings  such  a  people  as  the  Bohemians  then 
were.  He  had  already  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  troubles  under  Rodolph's  administra- 
tion ;  and  the  Letter  of  Majesty  which  the 
states  had  extorted  from  that  emperor  was 
chiefly  to  be  laid  to  his  merit.  The  court  had 
intrusted  to  him,  as  burgrave  or  castellan  of 
Calstein,  the  custody  of  the  Bohemian  crown 
and  of  the  national  charter.  But  the  nation 
had  placed  in  his  hands  something  far  more 
important,  itself,  with  the  office  of  defender  or 
protestor  of  the  faith.  The  aristocracy  by 
which  the  emperor  was  ruled  imprudently  de- 
prived him  of  this  harmless  guardianship  of 
the  dead  to  leave  him  his  full  influence  over 
the  living.  They  took  from  him  his  office  of 
burgrave  or  constable  of  the  castle,  which 
had  rendered  him  dependent  on  the  court, 
thereby  opening  his  eyes  to  the  importance 
of  the  other  wliich  remained,  and  wounded 
his  vanity,  which  yet  was  the  thing  that  made 
his  ambition  harmless.  From  tliis  moment  he 
was  a6luated  solely  by  a  desire  of  revenge  ; 
and  the  oi)portunity  of  gratifying  it  was  not 
long  wanting. 

In  the  Royal  Letter  which  the  Boliemians 
had  extorted  from  Rodolph  II.,  as  well  as  in 
the  German  religious  treaty,  one  material  arti- 
cle remained  undetermined.  All  the  privi- 
leges granted  by  the  latter  to  the  Protestants 
were  conceived  in  favor  of  the  Estates  or  gov- 
erning bodies,  not  of  the  subje6ls  ;  for  only 
to  those  of  the  ecclesiastical  states  had  a  tol- 
eration— and  that  precarious — been  conceded. 
The  Boliemian  Letter  of  Majesty,  in  the  same 
manner,  spoke  only  of  the  Estates  and  im- 
perial towns,  the  magistrates  of  which  had 
contrived  to  obtain  equal  privileges  with  the 
former.  These  alone  were  free  to  ere6l 
churches  and  schools,  and  openly  to  celebrate 
their  Protestant  worship  ;  in  all  other  towns  it 
was  left  entirely  to  the  government  to  which 
they  belonged  to  determine  the  religion  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  Estates  of  the  Eni])ire  had 
availed  themselves  of  this  privilege  in  its  full- 
est extent ;  the  secular  indeed  without  oppo- 
sition, while  the  ecclesiastical — in  whose  case 
the  declaration  of  Ferdinand  had  limited  this 
privilege — disputed,  not  without  reason,  the 
validity  of  that  limitation.  What  was  a  dis- 
puted point  in  the  religious  treaty  was  left  still 
more  doubtful  in  the  Letter  of  Majesty ;  in 
the  former  the  constru6tion  was  not  doubtful, 
but  it  was  a  question  how  far  obedience  might 
be  compulsory  ;  in  the  latter  the  interpretation 
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was  left  to  the  states.  The  siibje(5ls  of  the 
ecclesiastical  Estates  in  Bohemia  thought  them- 
selves entitled  to  the  same  rights  which  the 
declaration  of  Ferdinand  secured  to  the  sub- 
je6ts  of  German  bishops ;  they  considered 
themselves  on  an  equality  with  the  subjecfts  of 
imperial  towns,  because  they  looked  upon  the 
ecclesiastical  property  as  part  of  the  royal 
demesnes.  In  the  little  town  of  Klostergrab, 
subje6l  to  the  Archbishop  of  Prague,  and  in 
Braunau,  which  belonged  to  the  abbot  of  that 
monastery,  churches  were  founded  by  the  Pro- 
testants, and  completed  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  their  superiors  and  the  disappro- 
bation of  the  emperor. 

In  the  meantime  the  vigilance  of  the  de- 
fenders had  somewhat  relaxed,  and  the  court 
thought  it  might  venture  on  a  decisive  step. 
By  the  emperor's  orders  the  church  at  Kloster- 
grab was  pulled  down  ;  that  at  Braunau  forci- 
bly shut  up  and  the  mo.st  turbulent  of  the 
citizens  thrown  into  prison.  A  general  com- 
motion among  the  Protestants  was  the  conse- 
quence of  this  measure  ;  a  loud  outcry  was 
everywhere  raised  at  this  violation  of  the  Let- 
ter of  Majesty;  and  Count  Thurn,  animated 
by  revenge,  and  particularly  called  upon  by 
his  office  of  defender,  showed  himself  not  a 
little  busy  in  inflaming  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple. At  his  instigation  deputies  were  sum- 
moned to  Prague  from  every  circle  in  the 
empire,  to  concert  the  necessary  measures 
against  the  common  danger.  It  was  resolved 
to  petition  the  emperor  to  press  for  the  libera- 
tion of  the  prisoners.  The  answer  of  the 
emperor,  already  offensive  to  the  states  from 
its  being  addressed  not  to  them  but  to  his 
viceroy,  denounced  their  condu6l  as  illegal 
and  rebellious,  justified  what  had  been  done 
at  Klostergrab  and  Braunau  as  the  result  of  an 
imperial  mandate,  and  contained  some  pas- 
sages that  might  be  construed  into  threats. 

Count  Thurn  did  not  fail  to  augment  the 
unfavorable  impression  which  this  imperial 
edi6l  made  upon  the  assembled  Estates.  He 
pointed  out  to  them  the  danger  in  which  all 
who  had  signed  the  petition  were  involved, 
and  sought  by  working  on  their  resentment 
and  fears  to  hurry  them  into  violent  resolu- 
tions. To  have  caused  their  immediate  revolt 
against  the  emperor  would  have  been  as  yet 
too  bold  a  measure.  It  was  only  step  by  step 
that  he  would  lead  them  on  to  this  unavoid- 
able result.  He  held  it  therefore  advisable 
first  to  dire6l  their  indignation  against  the 
emperor's  counsellors ;    and    for  that   purpose 


circulated  a  report  that  the  imperial  procla- 
mation had  been  drawn  up  by  the  government 
at  Prague  and  only  signed  in  Vienna.  Among 
the  imperial  delegates,  the  chief  objefls  of  the 
popular  hatred  were  the  President  of  the 
Chamber,  Slawata,  and  Baron  Martinitz,  who 
had  been  ele6ted,  in  place  of  Count  Thurn, 
Burgrave  of  Calstein.  Both  had  long  before 
evinced  pretty  openly  their  hostile  feelings 
towards  the  Protestants  by  alone  refusing  to 
be  present  at  the  sitting  at  which  the  Letter 
of  Majesty  had  been  inserted  in  the  Bohemian 
constitution.  A  threat  was  made  at  the  time 
to  make  them  responsible  for  every  violation 
of  the  Letter  of  Majesty ;  and  from  this  mo- 
ment whatever  evil  befell  the  Protestants  was 
set  down,  and  not  without  reason,  to  their 
account.  Of  all  the  Roman  Catholic  nobles, 
these  two  had  treated  their  Protestant  vassals 
with  the  greatest  harshness.  They  were  ac- 
cused of  hunting  them  with  dogs  to  the  mass, 
and  of  endeavoring  to  compel  them  to  i)opery 
by  a  denial  of  the  rites  of  baptism,  marriage 
and  burial.  Against  two  characters  .so  unpop- 
ular the  public  indignation  was  easily  excited, 
and  they  were  marked  out  for  a  sacrifice  to 
the  general  indignation. 

On  the  23d  of  May,  1618,  the  deputies  ap- 
peared armed  and  in  great  numbers  at  the 
royal  palace,  and  forced  their  way  into  the 
hall  where  the  Commissioners  Sternberg,  Mar- 
tinitz, Lobkowitz  and  Slawata  were  assembled. 
In  a  threatening  tone  they  demanded  to  know 
from  each  of  them  whether  he  had  taken  any 
part  or  had  consented  to  the  imperial  procla- 
mation. Sternberg  received  them  with  com- 
posure, Martinitz  and  Slawata  with  defiance. 
This  decided  their  fate.  Sternberg  and  Lob- 
kowitz, less  hated  and  more  feared,  were  led 
by  the  arm  out  of  the  room  ;  Martinitz  and 
Slawata  were  seized,  dragged  to  a  window, 
and  precipitated  from  a  height  of  eighty  feet 
into  the  castle  trench.  Their  creature,  the 
Secretary  Fabricius,  was  thrown  after  them. 
This  singular  mode  of  execution  naturally  ex- 
cited the  surprise  of  civilized  nations.  The 
Bohemians  justified  it  as  a  national  custom, 
and  saw  nothing  remarkable  in  the  whole 
affair  excepting  that  any  one  should  have  got 
up  again  safe  and  sound  after  such  a  fall.  A 
dunghill  on  which  the  imperial  commissioners 
chanced  to  be  deposited  had  saved  them  from 
injury. 

It  was  not  to  be  expelled  that  this  summary 
mode  of  proceeding  would  much  increase  the 
favor  of  the  ])arties  with  the  emperor,  but  this 
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was  the  very  position  to  which  Count  Thiirn 
wished  to  bring  them.  If  from  the  fear  of 
uncertain  danger  they  had  permitted  such  an 
a(5l  of  violence,  the  certain  expe6tation  of 
punishment,  and  the  now  urgent  necessity  for 
their  own  security,  would  plunge  them  still 
deeper  into  guilt.  By  this  brutal  a^t  of  .self- 
redress,  no  room  was  left  for  irresolution  or 
repentance,  and  it  seemed  as  if  a  single  crime 
could  be  absolved  only  by  a  series  of  vio- 
lences. As  the  deed  itself  could  not  be  un- 
done, nothing  was  left  but  to  disarm  the  hand 
of  punishment.  Thirty  dire6lors  were  ap- 
pointed to  organize  a  regular  insurre6lion. 
They  seized  upon  all  the  offices  of  state  and 
all  the  imperial  revenues,  took  into  their  own 


service  the  royal  fun6lionaries  and  the  sol- 
diers, and  simimoned  the  whole  Bohemian 
nation  to  avenge  the  common  cause.  The 
Jesuits,  whom  the  common  hatred  accused --as 
the  instigators  of  every  previous  oppression, 
were  banished  the  kingdom,  and  this  harsh 
measure  the  Estates  found  it  necessary  to  jus- 
tify in  a  formal  manifesto.  These  various 
steps  were  taken  for  the  preservation  of  the 
royal  authority  and  the  laws — the  language  of 
all  rebels  till  fortune  has  decided  in  their 
favor. 

The  emotion  which  the  news  of  the  Bohe- 
mian insurre6lion  excited  at  the  imperial  court 
was  much  less  lively  than  such  intelligence  de- 
served.   The  Emperor  Matthias  was  no  longer 
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the  resolute  spirit  that  formerly  sought  out  his 
king  and  master  in  the  very  bosom  of  his  peo- 
ple and  hurled  him  from  three  thrones.  The 
confidence  and  courage  which  had  animated 
liim  in  a  usurpation,  deserted  him  in  a  legi- 
timate self-defence.  The  Bohemian  rebels 
had  first  taken  up  arms,  and  the  nature  of  cir- 
cumstances drove  him  to  join  them.  But  he 
could  not  hope  to  confine  such  a  war  to  Bo- 
hemia. In  all  the  territories  under  his  do- 
minion the  Protestants  were  united  by  a 
dangerous  sympathy  ;  the  common  danger  of 
their  religion  might  suddenly  combine  them 
all  into  a  formidable  republic.  What  could 
he  oppose  to  such  an  enemy  if  the  Protestant 
portion  of  his  subje61;s  deserted  him  ?  And 
would  not  both  parties  exhaust  themselves  in 
so  ruinous  a  civil  war?  How  much  was  at 
stake  if  he  lost ;  and  if  he  won,  whom  else 
would  he  destroy  but  his  own  subjefts? 

Considerations  such  as  these  inclined  the 
emperor  and  his  council  to  concessions  and 
pacific  measures,  but  it  was  in  this  very  spirit 
of  concession  that,  as  others  would  have  it, 
lay  the  origin  of  the  evil.  The  Archduke 
Ferdinand  of  Gratz  congratulated  the  emperor 
upon  an  event  which  would  justify,  in  the 
eyes  of  all  Europe,  the  severest  measures 
against  the  Bohemian  Protestants.  "  Disobe- 
dience, lawlessness  and  insurredlion,"  he  said, 
"  went  always  hand  in  hand  with  Protestant- 
ism. Every  privilege  which  had  been  con- 
ceded to  the  Estates  by  himself  and  his  pre- 
decessor, had'  had  no  other  effe6l  than  to  raise 
their  demands.  All  the  measures  of  the  here- 
tics were  aimed  against  the  imperial  authority. 
Step  by  step  had  they  advanced  from  defiance 
to  defiance  up  to  this  last  aggression  ;  in  a 
short  time  they  would  assail  all  that  remained 
to  be  assailed,  in  the  person  of  the  emperor. 
In  arms  alone  was  there  any  safety  against 
such  an  enemy  ;  peace  and  subordination  could 
be  only  established  upon  the  ruins  of  their 
dangerous  privileges  ;  security  for  the  Catholic 
belief  was  to  be  found  only  in  the  total  de- 
stru6lion  of  this  se6l.  Uncertain,  it  was  true, 
might  be  the  event  of  the  war,  but  inevitable 
was  the  ruin  if  it  were  pretermitted.  The 
confiscation  of  the  lands  of  the  rebels  would 
richly  indemnify  them  for  its  exjienses,  while 
the  terrorof  punishment  would  teach  the  other 
states  the  wisdom  of  a  prompt  obedience  in 
future."  Were  the  Bohemian  Protestants  to 
blame  if  they  armed  themselves  in  time  against 
the  enforcement  of  such  maxims?  The  insur- 
redlion  in  Bohemia  besides  was  diredled  only 


against  the  successor  of  the  emperor,  not 
against  himself,  who  had  done  nothing  to  jus- 
tify the  alarm  of  the  Protestants.  To  exclude 
this  prince  from  the  Bohemian  throne,  arms 
had  before  been  taken  up  under  Mattliias, 
though  as  long  as  this  emperor  lived  his  sub- 
je6ls  had  kept  within  the  bounds  of  an  ap- 
parent submission. 

But  Bohemia  was  in  arms,  and,  unarmed, 
the  emperor  dared  not  even  offer  them  peace. 
For  this  purpose  Spain  supplied  gold,  and 
promised  to  send  troops  from  Italy  and  the 
Netherlands.  '  Count  Bucquoi,  a  native  of 
the  Netherlands,  was  named  generalissimo, 
because  no  native  could  be  trusted,  and 
Count  Dampierre,  another  foreigner,  com- 
manded under  him.  Before  the  army  took 
the  field  the  emperor  endeavored  to  bring 
about  an  amicable  arrangement,  by  the  publi- 
cation of  a  manifesto.  In  this  he  assured  the 
Bohemians,  "that  he  held  sacred  the  Letter 
of  Majesty — that  he  had  not  formed  any  reso- 
lutions inimical  to  their  religion  or  their  privi- 
leges, and  that  his  present  preparations  were 
forced  upon  him  by  their  own.  As  soon  as 
the  nation  laid  down  their  arms  he  also  would 
disband  his  army."  But  this  gracious  letter 
failed  of  its  effedl,  because  the  leaders  of  the 
insurre6lion  contrived  to  hide  from  the  people 
the  emperor's  good  intentions.  Instead  of 
this  they  circulated  the  most  alarming  reports 
from  the  pulpit  and  by  pamphlets,  and  terri- 
fied the  deluded  populace  with  threatened 
horrors  of  another  Saint  Bartholomew's  that 
existed  only  in  their  own  imagination.  All 
Bohemia,  with  the  exception  of  three  towns — 
Budweiss,  Krummau  and  Pilsen,  took  part  in 
this  insurre6tion.  These  three  towns,  in- 
habited principally  by  Roman  Catholics,  alone 
had  the  courage  in  this  general  revolt  to  hold 
out  for  the  emperor,  who  promised  them 
assistance.  But  it  could  not  escape  Count 
Thurn  how  dangerous  it  was  to  leave  in  hos- 
tile hands  three  places  of  such  importance, 
which  would  at  all  times  keep  open  for  the 
imperial  troops  an  entrance  into  the  kingdom. 
With  prompt  determination  he  appeared  be- 
fore Budweiss  and  Krummau,  in  the  hope  of 
terrifying  them  into  a  surrender.  Krummau 
surrendered,  but  all  his  attacks  were  stead- 
fastly repulsed  by  Budweiss. 

And  now,  too,  the  emperor  began  to  show 
more  earnestness  and  energy.  Bucquoi  and 
Dampierre,  with  two  armies,  fell  upon  the  Bo- 
hemian territories,  which  they  treated  as  a 
hostile   country.      But   the   imperial   generals 
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found  the  marc  li  to  I'raguc  more  difficult  than 
they  had  expe6led.  Every  pass,  every  posi- 
tion that  was  the  least  tenable,  must  be  opened 
by  the  sword,  and  resistance  increased  at  each 
fresh  step  they  took ;  for  the  outrages  of  their 
troops,  chiefly  consisting  of  Hungarians  and 
Walloons,  drove  their  friends  to  revolt  and 
their  enemies  to  despair.  But  even  now  that 
his  troops  had  penetrated  into  Bohemia,  the 
emperor  continued  to  offer  the  Estates  peace, 
and  to  show  himself  ready  for  an  amicable 
adjustment.  But  the  new  prospe6ls  which 
opened  upon  them  raised  the  courage  of  the 
revolters.  Moravia  espoused  their  party ;  and 
from  Germany  appeared  to  them  a  defender 
ecpially  intrepid  and  unexpedled,  in  the  person 
of  Count  Mansfeld. 

The  heads  of  the  Evangelic  Union  had 
been  silent  but  not  inaftive  spedlators  of  the 
movements  in  Bohemia.  Both  were  contend- 
ing for  the  same  cause  and  against  the  same 
enemy.  In  the  fate  of  the  Bohemians  their 
confederates  in  the  faith  might  read  their  own; 
and  the  cause  of  this  people  was  represented 
as  of  solemn  common  concern  of  the  German 
League.  True  to  these  principles,  the  Union- 
ists supported  the  courage  of  the  insurgents 
by  promises  of  assistance;  and  a  fortunate 
accident  now  enabled  them,  beyond  their 
hopes,  to  fulfil  them. 

The  instrument  by  which  the  House  of 
Austria  was  humbled  in  Germany  was  Peter 
Ernest,  Count  Mansfeld,  the  son  of  a  distin- 
guished Austrian  officer,  Ernest  von  Mansfeld, 
who  for  some  time  had  commanded  with  re- 
pute the  Spanish  army  in  the  Netherlands. 
His  first  campaigns  in  Juliers  and  Alsace  had 
been  made  in  the  service  of  this  house,  and 
under  the  banner  of  the  Archduke  Leopold 
against  the  Protestant  religion  and  the  liberties 
of  Germany.  But  insensibly  won  by  the 
principles  of  this  religion,  he  abandoned  a 
leader  who.se  selfishness  denied  him  the  reim- 
bursement of  the  moneys  expended  in  his 
cause,  and  he  transferred  his  zeal  and  a  vic- 
torious sword  to  the  Evangelic  Union.  It 
happened  just  then  that  the  Uuke  of  Savoy, 
an  ally  of  the  Union,  demanded  assistance  in 
a  war  against  Spain.  They  assigned  to  him 
their  newly  acquired  servant;  and  Mansfeld 
received  instr'u<5lions  to  raise  an  army  of  four 
thousand  men  in  Germany — in  the  cause  and 
in  the  pay  of  the  duke.  The  army  was  ready 
to  march  at  the  very  moment  when  the  flames 
of  war  burst  out  in  Bohemia,  and  the  duke, 
who  at  the  time  did  not  stand  in  need  of  its 


services,  placed  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  Union. 
Nothing  coidd  be  more  welcome  to  these 
troops  than  the  pro.spe6t  of  aiding  their  con- 
federates in  [joliemia  at  the  cost  of  a  third 
party.  Mansfeld  received  orders  forthwith  to 
march  with  these  four  thousand  men  into  that 
kingdom ;  and  a  pretended  Bohemian  com- 
mission was  given  to  blind  the  public  as  to  the 
true  author  of  this  levy. 

This  Mansfeld  now  appeared  in  Bohemia, 
and,  by  the  occupation  of  Pilsen,  strongly 
fortified  and  favorable  to  the  emperor,  ob- 
tained a  firm  footing  in  the  country.  The 
courage  of  the  rebels  was  farther  increased  by 
succors  which  the  Silesian  States  despatched 
to  their  assistance.  Between  these  and  the 
Imperialists  several  battles  were  fought,  far 
indeed  froni  decisive,  but  only  on  that  account 
the  more  destru6tive,  which  served  as  the  pre- 
lude to  a  more  serious  war.  To  check  the 
vigor  of  his  military  operations  a  negotiation 
was  entered  into  with  the  emperor,  and  a  dis- 
position was  shown  to  accept  the  proffered 
mediation  of  Saxony.  But  before  the  event 
could  prove  how  little  sincerity  there  was  in 
these  proposals  the  emperor  was  removed  from 
the  scene  by  death. 

What  now  had  Matthias  done  to  justify  the 
expe6lations  which  he  had  excited  by  the 
overthrow  of  his  predecessor?  Was  it  worth 
while  to  ascend  a  brother's  throne  through 
guilt  and  then  maintain  it  with  so  little  dig- 
nity, and  leave  it  with  so  little  renown?  As 
long  as  Matthias  sat  on  the  throne  he  had  to 
atone  for  the  imprudence  by  which  he  had 
gained  it.  To  enjoy  the  regal  dignity  a  few 
years  sooner  he  had  shackled  the  free  exercise 
of  its  prerogatives.  The  slender  portion  of 
independence  left  him  by  the  growing  power 
of  the  Estates  was  still  farther  lessened  by  the 
encroachments  of  his  relations.  Sickly  and 
childless,  he  saw  the  attention  of  the  world 
turned  to  an  ambitious  heir  who  was  impa- 
tiently anticipating  his  fate;  and  who,  by  his 
interference  with  the  closing  administration, 
was  already  opening  his  own. 

With  Matthias  the  reigning  line  of  the 
German  House  of  Austria  was  in  a  manner 
extin6l ;  for,  of  all  the  sons  of  Maximilian 
one  only  was  now  alive — the  weak  and  child- 
less Archduke  Albert,  in  the  Netherlands,  who 
had  already  renounced  his  claims  to  the  in- 
heritance in  favor  of  the  line  of  Gratz.  The 
Spanish  House  had  also,  in  a  secret  bond,  re- 
signed its  pretensions  to  the  Austrian  posses- 
sions in  behalf  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  of 
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Styria,  in  whom  ihc  biancli  of  Hapsburg  was 
about  to  put  forth  new  shoots  and  the  former 
greatness  of  Austria  to  experience  a  revivaL 

The  father  of  Ferdinand  was  the  Archduke 
Charles  of  Carniola,  Carinthia  and  Styria,  the 
youngest  brother  of  the  Emperor  MaximiHan 
II. ;  his  mother  a  princ:ess  of  Bavaria.  Hav- 
ing lost  his  father  at  twelve  years  of  age,  he 
was  intrusted  by  the  archduchess  to  the  guar- 
dianship of  her  brother  William,  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  under  whose  eyes  he  was  instru6led 
and  educated  by  Jesuits  at  the  Academy  of 
Ingolstadt.  What  principles  he  was  likely  to 
imbibe  by  his  intercourse  with  a  prince  who 
from  motives  of  devotion  had  abdicated  his 
government  may  be  easily  conceived.  Care 
was  taken  to  point  out  to  him,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  weak  indulgence  of  Maximilian's 
house  towards  the  adherents  of  the  new  doc- 
trines and  the  consequent  troubles  of  their 
dominions;  on  the  other,  the  blessings  of 
Bavaria  and  the  inflexible  religious  zeal  of  its 
rulers:  between  these  two  examples  he  was 
left  to  choose  for  himself. 

Formed  in  this  school  to  be  a  stout  cham- 
pion of  the  faith  and  a  prompt  instrument  of 
the  church,  he  left  Bavaria,  after  a  residence 
of  five  years,  to  a.ssume  the  government  of 
his  hereditary  dominions.  The  Estates  of 
Carniola,  Carinthia  and  Styria,  who,  before 
doing  homage,  demanded  a  guarantee  for 
freedom  of  religion,  were  told  that  religious 
liberty  has  nothing  to  do  with  their  allegiance. 
The  oath  was  put  to  them  without  conditions 
and  unconditionally  taken.  Many  years,  how- 
ever, elapsed  ere  the  designs  which  had  been 
planned  at  Ingolstadt  were  ripe  for  execution. 
Before  attempting  to  carry  them  into  effe6l, 
he  sought  in  person  at  Loretto  the  favor  of  the 
Virgin,  and  received  the  apostolic  benedi6lion 
in  Rome  at  the  feet  of  Clement  VIII. 

These  designs  were  nothing  less  than  the 
expulsion  of  Protestantism  from  a  country 
where  it  had  the  advantage  of  numbers,  and 
had  been  legally  recognized  by  a  formal  a6l 
of  toleration,  granted  by  his  father  to  the 
noble  and  knightly  Estates  of  the  land.  A 
grant  so  formally  ratified  could  not  be  revoked 
without  danger  ;  but  no  difficulties  could  deter 
the  pious  pupil  of  the  Jesuits.  The  example 
of  other  states,  both  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  which  within  their  own  territories 
had  exercised  unquestioned  a  right  of  refor- 
mation, and  the  abuse  which  the  Estates  of 
Styria  made  of  their  religious  liberties,  would 
serve  as  a  justification  of  this  violent  proce- 


dure. Under  the  shelter  of  an  absurd  positive 
law,  those  of  equity  and  prudence  might,  it 
was  thought,  be  safely  despised.  In  the  exe- 
cution of  these  unrighteous  designs,  Ferdinand 
did,  It  must  be  owned,  display  no  common 
courage  and  perseverance.  Without  tumult, 
and  we  may  add  without  cruelty,  he  suppressed 
the  Protestant  service  in  one  town  after 
another,  and  in  a  few  years,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  Germany,  this  dangerous  work  was 
brought  to  a  successful  end. 

But  while  the  Roman  Catholics  admired 
him  as  a  hero  and  the  champion  of  the  church, 
the  Protestants  began  to  combine  against  him 
as  against  their  most  dangerous  enemy.  And 
yet  Matthias's  intention  to  bequeath  to  him 
the  succession,  met  with  little  or  no  opposition 
in  the  ele6live  states  of  Austria.  Even  the 
Bohemians  agreed  to  receive  him  as  their 
future  king  on  very  favorable  conditions.  It 
was  not  until  afterwards,  when  they  had  expe- 
rienced the  pernicious  influence  of  his  councils 
on  the  administration  of  the  emperor,  that 
their  anxiety  was  first  excited  ;  and  then  sev- 
eral projefts  in  his  handwriting,  which  an 
unlucky  chance  threw  into  their  hands,  as 
they  plainly  evinced  his  disposition  towards 
them,  carried  their  api)rehension  to  the  utmost 
pitch.  In  particular  they  were  alarmed  by  a 
secret  family  compa6l  with  Spain,  by  which 
in  default  of  heirs-male  of  his  own  body  Fer- 
dinand bequeathed  to  that  crown  the  kingdom 
of  Bohemia,  without  first  consulting  the  wishes 
of  that  nation,  and  without  regard  to  its  right 
of  free  election.  The  many  enemies,  too, 
which  by  his  reforms  in  Styria  that  prince  had 
provoked  among  the  Protestants,  were  very 
prejudicial  to  his  interests  in  Bohemia  j  and 
some  Styrian  emigrants,  who  had  taken  refuge 
there,  bringing  with  them  into  their  adopted 
country  hearts  overflowing  with  a  desire  of 
revenge,  were  particularly  acftive  in  exciting 
the  flame  of  revolt.  Thus  ill-affefled  did 
Ferdinand  find  the  Bohemians  when  he  suc- 
ceeded Matthias. 

So  bad  an  understanding  between  the  nation 
and  the  candidate  for  the  throne  would  have 
raised  a  storm  even  in  the  most  peaceable  suc- 
cession ;  how  much  more  so  at  the  present 
moment  before  the  ardor  of  insurre6lion  had 
cooled  ;  when  the  nation  had  just  recovered 
its  dignity  and  reasserted  its  rights;  when  they 
still  held  arms  in  their  hands  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  unity  had  awakened  an  enthusi- 
astic reliance  on  their  own  strength  ;  when  by 
past  success,  by  the  promises  of  foreign  assist- 
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ance,  and  by  visionary  expe6lations  of  the 
future,  their  courage  had  been  raised  to  an 
undoubting  confidence.  Disregarding  the 
rights  already  conferred  on  Ferdinand,  the 
Estates  declared  the  throne  vacant  and  their 
right  of  ele(5lion  entirely  unfettered.  All 
hopes  of  their  peaceful  submission  were  at  an 
end,  and  if  Ferdinand  wished  still  to  wear  the 
crown  of  Bohemia,  he  must  choose  between 
purchasing  it  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  that  would 
make  a  crown  desirable  or  winning  it  sword 
in  hand. 

But  with  what  means  was  it  to  be  won  ? 
Turn  his  eyes  where  he  would  the  fire  of  re- 
volt was  burning.  Silesia  had  already  joined 
the  insurgents  in  Bohemia  ;  Moravia  was  on 
the  point  of  following  its  example.  In  Upper 
and  Lower  Austria  the  spirit  of  liberty  was 
awake,  as  it  had  been  under  Rodolph,  and 
the  Estates  refused  to  do  homage.  Hungary 
was  menaced  with  an  inroad  by  Prince  Beth- 
lem  Gabor  on  the  side  of  Transylvania ;  a 
secret  arming  among  the  Turks  spread  con- 
sternation among  the  provinces  to  the  east- 
ward ;  and  to  complete  his  perplexities  in  his 
hereditary  dominions,  the  Protestants  also, 
stimulated  by  the  general  example,  were  again 
raising  their  heads.  In  that  quarter  their 
numbers  were  overwhelming  ;  in  most  places 
they  had  possession  of  the  revenues  which 
Ferdinand  would  need  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  war.  The  neutral  began  to  waver,  the 
faithful  to  be  discouraged,  the  turbulent  alone 
to  be  animated  and  confident.  One  half  of 
Germany  encouraged  the  rebels,  the  other  in- 
adlively  awaited  the  issue  ;  Spanish  assistance 
was  still  very  remote.  The  moment  which 
had  brought  him  everything  threatened  also 
to  deprive  him  of  all. 

And  when  he  now,  yielding  to  the  stern  law 
of  necessity,  made  overtures  to  the  Bohemian 
rebels,  all  his  proposals  for  peace  were  inso- 
lently reje6led.  Count  Thurn,  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  entered  Moravia,  to  bring  this 
province,  which  alone  continued  to  waver,  to 
a  decision.  The  appearance  of  their  friends 
is  the  signal  of  revolt  for  the  Moravian  Pro- 
testants. Brunn  is  taken,  the  remainder  of 
the  country  yields  with  free  will,  throughout 
the  province  ^government  and  religion  are 
changed.  Swelling  as  it  flows,  the  torrent  of 
rebellion  pours  down  upon  Austria,  where  a 
party  holding  similar  sentiments  receives  it 
with  a  joyful  concurrence.  Henceforth  there 
should  be  no  more  distindlions  of  religion  ; 
equality  of  rights  should  be  guaranteed  to  all 


Christian  churches.  They  hear  that  a  foreign 
force  has  been  invited  into  the  country  to 
oppress  the  Bohemians.  Let  them  be  sought 
out  and  the  enemies  of  liberty  pursued  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  Not  an  arm  is  raised  in 
defence  of  the  archduke,  and  the  rebels  at 
length  encamp  before  Vienna  to  besiege  their 
sovereign. 

Ferdinand  had  sent  his  children  from  Gnitz, 
where  they  were  no  longer  safe,  to  the  Tyrol ; 
he  himself  awaited  the  insurgents  in  his  capi- 
tal. A  handful  of  soldiers  was  all  he  could 
oppose  to  the  enraged  multitude ;  these  few 
were  without  pay  or  provisions,  and  therefore 
little  to  be  depended  on.  Vienna  was  unpre- 
pared for  a  long  siege.  The  party  of  the 
Protestants,  ready  at  any  moment  to  join  the 
Bohemians,  had  the  preponderance  in  the 
city  ;  those  in  the  country  had  already  begun 
to  levy  troops  agamst  him.  Already  in  ima- 
gination the  Protestant  populace  saw  the  em- 
peror shut  up  in  a  monastery,  his  territories 
divided,  and  his  children  educated  as  Protes- 
tants. Confiding  in  secret  and  surrounded 
by  public  enemies,  he  saw  the  chasm  every 
moment  widening  to  engulf  his  hopes  and 
even  himself.  The  Bohemian  bullets  were 
already  falling  upon  the  imperial  palace,  when 
sixteen  Austrian  barons  forcibly  entered  his 
chamber,  and  inveighing  against  him  with 
loud  and  bitter  reproaches,  endeavored  to 
force  him  into  a  confederation  with  the  Bohe- 
mians. One  of  them,  seizing  him  by  the 
button  of  his  doublet,  demanded  in  a  tone  of 
menace,  "  Ferdinand,  wilt  thou  sign  it?" 

Who  would  not  be  pardoned  had  he  wavered 
in  this  frightful  situation?  Yet  Ferdinand  still 
remembered  the  dignity  of  a  Roman  emperor. 
No  alternative  seemed  left  to  him  but  an  im- 
mediate flight  or  submission  ;  laymen  urged 
him  to  the  one,  priests  to  the  other.  If  he 
abandoned  the  city,  it  would  fall  into  the 
enemy's  hands;  with  Vienna,  Austria  was 
lost ;  with  Austria,  the  imperial  throne.  Fer- 
dinand abandoned  not  his  capital,  and  as 
little  would  he  hear  of  conditions. 

The  archduke  is  still  engaged  in  altercation 
with  the  deputed  barons,  when  all  at  once  a 
sound  of  trumpets  is  heard  in  the  palace 
square.  Terror  and  astonishment  take  pos- 
session of  all  present ;  a  fearful  report  per- 
vades the  palace ;  one  deputy  after  another 
disappears.  Many  of  the  nobility  and  the 
citizens  hastily  take  refuge  in  the  camp  of 
Thurn.  This  sudden  change  is  effe6led  by  a 
regiment   of  Dampierre's  cuirassiers,    who  at 
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that  moment  marched  into  the  city  to  defend 
tlie  archduke.  A  body  of  infantry  soon  fol- 
lowed ;  reassured  by  their  appearance,  several 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  citizens — and  even  the 
students  themselves — take  up  arms.  A  report 
which  arrived  just  at  the  same  time  from  Bo- 
hemia, made  his  deliverance  complete.  The 
Flemish  general,  Bucquoi,  had  totally  defeated 
Count  Mansfeld  at  Budweiss,  and  was  march- 
ing upon  Prague.  The  Bohemians  hastily 
broke  up  their  camp  before  Vienna  to  protedl 
their  own  capital. 

And  now  also  the  passes  were  free,  which 
the  enemy  had  taken  possession  of  in  order  to 
obstrudl  Ferdinand's  progress  to  his  corona- 
tion at  Frankfort.  If  the  accession  to  the 
imperial  throne  was  important  for  the  plans 
of  the  King  of  Hungary,  it  was  of  still 
greater  consequence  at  the  present  moment, 
when  his  nomination  as  emperor  would  afford 
the  most  unsuspicious  and  decisive  proof  of 
the  dignity  of  his  person  and  of  the  justice 
of  his  cause,  while  at  the  same  time  it  would 
give  him  a  hope  of  support  from  the  Empire. 
But  the  same  cabal  which  opposed  him  in  his 
hereditary  dominions,  labored  also  to  counter- 
a6t  him  in  his  canvass  for  the  imperial  dignity. 
No  Austrian  prince,  they  maintained,  ought 
to  ascend  the  throne ;  least  of  all  Ferdinand, 
the  bigoted  persecutor  of  their  religion,  the 
slave  of  Spain  and  of  the  Jesuits.  To  pre- 
vent this,  the  crown  had  been  offered,  even 
during  the  lifetime  of  Matthias,  to  the  Duke 
of  Bavaria,  and  on  his  refusal,  to  the  Duke  of 
Savoy.  As  some  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
settling  with  the  latter  the  conditions  of  ac- 
ceptance, it  was  sought,  at  all  events,  to  delay 
the  ele(5lion  till  some  decisive  blow  in  Austria 
or  Bohemia  should  annihilate  all  the  hopes  of 
Ferdinand,  and  incapacitate  him  from  any 
competition  for  this  dignity.  The  members 
of  the  Union  left  no  stone  unturned  to  gain 
over  from  Ferdinand  the  Ele6lorate  of  Saxony, 
which  was  bound  to  Austrian  interests ;  they 
represented  to  this  court  the  dangers  with 
which  the  Protestant  religion,  and  even  the 
constitution  of  the  empire,  were  threatened 
by  the  principles  of  this  prince  and  his  Span- 
ish alliance.  By  the  elevation  of  Ferdinand 
to  the  imperial  throne,  Germany,  they  further 
asserted,  would  be  involved  in  the  private 
quarrels  of  this  prince,  and  bring  upon  itself 
the  arms  of  Bohemia.  But  in  spite  of  all  op- 
posing influences,  the  day  of  ele6lion  was 
fixed,  Ferdinand  summoned  to  it  as  lawful 
king  of  Bohemia,  and  his  electoral  vote,  after 


a  fruitle.ss  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Bohe- 
mian Estates,  acknowledged  to  be  good.  The 
votes  of  the  three  ecclesiastical  ele(Storates 
were  for  him,  Saxony  was  favorable  to  him, 
Brandenburg  made  no  opposition,  and  a  de- 
cided majority  declared  him  emperor  in  1619. 
Thus  he  saw  the  most  doubtful  of  his  crowns 
placed  first  of  all  on  his  head ;  but  a  few  days 
after  he  lost  that  which  he  had  reckoned  among 
the  most  certain  of  his  possessions.  While  he 
was  thus  elecfted  emperor  in  Frankfort,  he  was 
in  Prague  deprived  of  the  Bohemian  throne. 

Almost  all  of  his  German  hereditary  do- 
minions had  in  the  meantime  entered  into  a 
formidable  league  with  the  Bohemians,  whose 
insolence  now  exceeded  all  bounds.  In  a 
general  Diet,  the  latter,  on  the  17th  of  Au- 
gust, 1619,  proclaimed  the  emperor  an  enemy 
to  the  Bohemian  religion  and  liberties,  who 
by  his  pernicious  counsels  had  alienated  from 
them  the  affections  of  the  late  emperor,  had 
furnished  troops  to  oppress  them,  had  given 
their  country  as  a  prey  to  foreigners,  and 
finally,  in  contravention  of  the  national  rights, 
had  bequeathed  the  crown,  by  a  secret  com- 
pa6l,  to  Spain  :  they  therefore  declared  that 
he  had  forfeited  whatever  title  he  might  other- 
wise have  had  to  the  crown,  and  immediately 
proceeded  to  a  new  eleClion.  As  this  sen- 
tence was  pronounced  by  Protestants,  their 
choice  could  not  well  fall  upon  a  Roman 
Catholic  prince,  though,  to  save  appearances, 
some  voices  were  raised  for  Bavaria  and  Savoy. 
But  the  violent  religious  animosities  which 
divided  the  evangelical  and  the  reformed  par- 
ties among  the  Protestants,  impeded  for  some 
time  the  ele6lion  even  of  a  Protestant  king ; 
till  at  last  the  address  and  aCiivity  of  the  Cal- 
vinists  carried  the  day  from  the  numerical 
superiority  of  the  Lutherans. 

Among  all  the  princes  who  were  competitors 
for  this  dignity,  the  Ele6lor  Palatine  Frederick 
V.  had  the  best  grounded  claims  on  the  con- 
fidence and  gratitude  of  the  Bohemians ;  and 
among  them  all  there  was  no  one  in  whose 
case  the  private  interests  of  particular  Estates, 
and  the  attachment  of  the  people,  seemed  to 
be  justified  by  so  many  considerations  of  state. 
Frederick  V.  was  of  a  free  and  lively  spirit,  of 
great  goodness  of  heart,  and  regal  liberality. 
He  was  the  head  of  the  Calvinistic  party  in 
Germany,  the  leader  of  the  Union,  whose  re- 
sources were  at  his  disposal,  a  near  relation  of 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  a  son-in-law  of  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  who  might  lend  him 
his  powerful  support.    All  these  considerations 
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were  prominently  and  successfully  i)rought  for- 
ward by  the  Calvinists,  and  Frederick  V.  was 
chosen  king  by  the  Assembly  at  Prague,  amidst 
prayers  and  tears  of  joy. 

The  whole  proceedings  of  the  Diet  at  Prague 
had  been  premeditated,  and  Frederick  himself 
had  taken  too  adlive  a  share  in  the  matter  to 
feel  at  all  surprised  at  the  offer  made  to  him 
by  the  Bohemians.  But  now  the  immediate 
glitter  of  this  throne  dazzled  him,  and  the 
magnitude  both  of  his  elevation  and  his  de- 
linquency made  his  weak  mind  to  tremble. 
After  the  usual  manner  of  pusillanimous  spirits, 
he  sought  to  confirm  himself  in  his  purpose  by 
the  opinions  of  others;  but  these  opinions  had 
no  weight  with  him  when  they  ran  counter  to 
his  own  cherished  wishes.     Saxony  and    Ba- 


varia, of  whom  he  sought  advice,  all  his 
brother  eleflors,  all  who  compared  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  design  with  his  capacities  and 
resources,  warned  him  of  the  danger  into 
which  he  was  about  to  rush.  Even  King 
James  of  England  preferred  to  see  his  son-in- 
law  deprived  of  this  crown  than  that  the  sacred 
majesty  of  kings  should  be  outraged  by  so 
dangerous  a  precedent.  But  of  what  avail 
was  the  voice  of  prudence  against  the  seduc- 
tive glitter  of  a  crown  ?  In  the  moment  of 
boldest  determination,  when  they  are  indig- 
nantly rejedling  the  consecrated  branch  of  a 
race  which  had  governed  them  for  two  cen- 
turies, a  free  people  throws  itself  into  his  arms. 
Confiding  in  his  courage,  they  choose  him  as 
their  leader  in  the  dangerous  career  of  glory 
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and  liberty.  To  him,  as  to  its  born  champion, 
an  oppressed  religion  looks  for  shelter  and  sup- 
port against  its  persecutors.  Could  he  have 
the  weakness  to  listen  to  his  fears,  and  to  be- 
tray tlie  cause  of  religion  and  liberty?  This 
religion  proclaims  to  him  its  own  preponder- 
ance, and  the  weakness  of  its  rival, — two-thirds 
of  the  power  of  Austria  are  now  in  arms  against 
Austria  itself,  while  a  formidable  confederacy, 
already  formed  in  Transylvania,  would,  by  a 
hostile  attack,  further  distradl;  even  the  weak 
remnant  of  its  power.  Could  inducements 
such  as  these  fail  to  awaken  his  ambition, 
or  such  hopes  to  animate  and  inflame  his 
resolution  ? 

A  few  moments  of  calm  consideration  would 
have  sufficed  to  show  the  danger  of  the  under- 
taking and  the  comparative  worthlessness  of 
the  prize.  But  the  temptation  spoke  to  his 
feelings;  the  warning  only  to  his  reason.  It 
was  his  misfortune  that  his  nearest  and  most 
influential  counsellors  espoused  the  side  of  his 
passions.  The  aggrandizement  of  their  mas- 
ter's power  opened  to  the  ambition  and  avarice 
of  his  Palatine  servants  an  unlimited  field  for 
their  gratification  ;  this  anticipated  triumph 
of  their  church  kindled  the  ardor  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic  fanatic.  Could  a  mind  so  weak  as 
that  of  Ferdinand  resist  the  delusions  of  his 
counsellors,  who  exaggerated  his  resources  and 
his  strength,  as  much  as  they  underrated  those 
of  his  enemies ;  or  the  exhortations  of  his 
preachers,  who  announced  the  effusions  of 
their  fanatical  zeal  as  the  immediate  inspira- 
tion of  Heaven  ?  The  dreams  of  astrology 
filled  his  mind  with  visionary  hopes ;  even 
love  conspired,  with  its  irresistible  fascination, 
to  complete  the  sedu6lion.  "  Had  you," 
demanded  the  Ele6tress,  "  confidence  enough 
in  yourself  to  accept  the  hand  of  a  king's 
daughter,  and  have  you  misgivings  about 
taking  a  crown  which  is  voluntarily  offered 
you?  I  would  rather  eat  bread  at  thy  kingly 
table,  than  feast  at  thy  eledloral  board." 

Frederick  accepted  the  Bohemian  crown. 
The  coronation  was  celebrated  with  unexam- 
pled pomp  at  Prague,  for  the  nation  displayed 
all  its  riches  in  honor  of  its  own  work.  Silesia 
and  Moravia,  the  adjoining  provinces  to  Bo- 
hemia, followed  their  example,  and  did  hom- 
age to  Frederick.  The  reformed  faith  was 
enthroned  in  all  the  churches  of  the  kingdom; 
the  rejoicings  were  unbounded,  their  attach- 
ment to  their  new  king  bordered  on  adoration. 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  Holland  and  Venice, 
and  several  of  the  Dutch  states,  acknowledged 


him  as  lawful  sovereign,  and   Frederick  now 
prepared  to  maintain  his  new  acquisition. 

His  principal  hopes  rested  on  Prince  Beth- 
lem  Gabor  of  Transylvania.  This  formidable 
enemy  of  Austria  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  not  content  with  the  principality 
which,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Turks,  he 
had  wrested  from  his  legitimate  prince,  Gab- 
riel Bathosi,  gladly  seized  this  opportunity  of 
aggrandizing  himself  at  the  expense  of  Austria, 
which  had  hesitated  to  acknowledge  him  as 
sovereign  of  Transylvania.  An  attack  upon 
Hungary  and  Austria  was  concerted  with  the 
Bohemian  rebels,  and  both  armies  wei-e  to 
unite  before  the  capital.  Meantime,  Bethlem 
Gabor,  under  the  mask  of  friendship,  disguised 
the  true  obje61:  of  his  warlike  preparations,  art- 
fully promising  the  emperor  to  lure  the  Bohe- 
mians into  the  toils,  by  a  pretended  offer  of 
assistance,  and  to  deliver  up  to  him  alive  the 
leaders  of  the  insurre6tion.  All  at  once,  how- 
ever, he  appeared  in  a  hostile  attitude  in 
Upper  Hungary.  Before  him  went  terror,  and 
devastation  behind ;  all  opposition  yielded, 
and  at  Presburg  he  received  the  Hungarian 
crown.  The  emperor's  brother,  who  governed 
in  Vienna,  trembled  for  the  capital.  He 
hastily  summoned  General  Bucquoi  to  his 
assistance,  and  the  retreat  of  the  Imperialists 
drew  the  Bohemians,  a  second  time,  before 
the  walls  of  Vienna.  Reinforced  by  twelve 
thousand  Transylvanians,  and  soon  after  joined 
by  the  vi(51:orious  army  of  Bethlem  Gabor,  they 
again  menaced  the  capital  with  assault ;  all  the 
country  round  Vienna  was  laid  waste,  the 
navigation  of  the  Danube  closed,  all  supplies 
cut  off,  and  the  horrors  of  famine  were  threat- 
ened. Ferdinand,  hastily  recalled  to  his  capi- 
tal by  this  urgent  danger,  saw  himself  a  second 
time  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  But  want  of  pro- 
visions and  the  inclement  weather  finally  com- 
pelled the  Bohemians  to  go  into  quarters ;  a 
defeat  in  Hungary  recalled  Bethlem  Gabor, 
and  thus  once  more  had  fortune  rescued  the 
emperor. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  scene  was  changed,  and 
by  his  prudence  and  aftivity  Ferdinand  im- 
proved his  position  as  rapidly  as  Frederick, 
by  indolence  and  impolicy,  ruined  his.  The 
Estates  of  Lower  Austria  were  regained  to  their 
allegiance  by  a  confirmation  of  their  privileges; 
and  the  few  who  still  held  out  were  declared 
guilty  of  lese-viajeste  and  high  treason.  During 
the  eledlion  of  Frankfort,  he  had  contrived, 
by  personal  representations,  to  win  over  to 
his  cause  the  ecclesiastical  ele6lors,  and  also 
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Maximilian,  Duke  of  IJavaria,  at  Munich. 
The  whole  issue  of  the  war,  the  fate  of  Fred- 
erick and  the  emperor,  were  now  dependent 
on  the  part  which  the  Union  and  the  League 
should  take  in  the  troubles  of  Bohemia.  It 
was  evidently  of  importance  to  all  the  Protest- 
ants of  Germany  that  the  King  of  Bohemia 
should  be  supported,  while  it  was  equally  the 
interest  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  prevent 
the  ruin  of  the  emperor.  If  the  Protestants 
succeeded  in  Bohemia,  all  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic princes  in  Germany  might  tremble  for  their 
possessions  ;  if  they  failed,  the  emperor  would 
give  laws  to  Protestant  Germany.  Thus  Fer- 
dinand put  the  League,  Frederick  the  Union, 
in  motion.  The  ties  of  relationship  and  a 
personal  attachment  to  the  emperor,  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, with  whom  he  had  been  educated 
at  Ligolstadt,  zeal  for  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion, which  seemed  to  be  in  the  most  immi- 
nent peril,  and  the  suggestions  of  the  Jesuits, 
combined  with  the  suspicious  movements  of 
the  Union,  moved  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and 
all  the  princes  of  the  League,  to  make  the 
cause  of  Ferdinand  their  own. 

According  to  the  terms  of  a  treaty  with  the 
emperor,  which  assured  to  the  Duke  of  Ba- 
varia compensation  for  all  the  expenses  of  the 
war  or  the  losses  he  might  sustain,  Maximilian 
took,  with  full  powers,  the  command  of  the 
troops  of  the  League,  which  were  ordered  to 
march  to  the  assistance  of  the  Emperor  against 
the  Bohemian  rebels.  The  leaders  of  the 
Union,  instead  of  delaying  by  every  means 
this  dangerous  coalition  of  the  League  with 
the  emperor,  did  everything  in  their  power  to 
accelerate  it.  Could  they,  they  thought,  but 
once  drive  the  Roman  Catholic  League  to 
take  an  open  part  in  the  Bohemian  war,  they 
might  reckon  on  similar  measures  from  all 
the  members  and  allies  of  the  Union.  With- 
out some  open  step  taken  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  against  the  Union  no  effe6lual  con- 
federacy of  the  Protestant  powers  was  to  be 
looked  for.  Th^y  seized,  therefore,  the  present 
emergency  of  the  troubles  in  Bohemia  to  de- 
mand from  the  Roman  Catholics  the  abolition 
of  their  past  grievances,  and  full  security  for 
the  future  exercise  of  their  religion.  They 
addressed  this  demand,  which  was  moreover 
couched  in  threatening  language,  to  the  Duke 
of  Bavaria,  as  the  head  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics, and  they  insisted  on  an  immediate  and 
categorical  answer.  Maximilian  might  decide 
for  or  against  them,  still  their  point  was 
gained;    his  concession,  if  he  yielded,  would 


deprive  the  Roman  Catholic  party  of  its  most 
powertul  protestor;  his  refusal  would  arm  the 
whole  Protestant  party,  and  render  inevitable 
a  war  in  which  they  hoped  to  be  the  con- 
querors. Maximilian,  firmly  attached  to  the 
opposite  party  from  so  many  other  considera- 
tions, took  the  demands  of  the  Union  as  a 
formal  declaration  of  hostilities  and  quickened 
his  preparations.  While  Bavaria  and  the 
League  were  thus  arming  in  the  emperor's 
cause,  negotiations  for  a  subsidy  were  opened 
with  the  Spanish  court.  All  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  indolent  policy  of  that  ministry 
met  this  demand  were  happily  surmounted  by 
the  imperial  ambassador  at  Madrid,  Count 
Khevenhuller.  \x\  addition  to  a  subsidy  of  a 
million  of  florins,  which  from  time  to  time 
were  doled  out  by  this  court,  an  attack  upon 
the  Lower  Palatinate  from  the  side  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlands  was  at  the  same  time 
agreed  upon. 

During  these  attempts  to  draw  all  the 
Roman  Catholic  powers  into  the  League,  the 
Protestants  labored  with  equal  a6livity  to 
■  cement  their  confederacy.  To  this  end  it  was 
important  to  alarm  the  Ele6tor  of  Saxony  and 
the  other  Evangelical  powers;  and  accord- 
ingly the  Union  was  diligent  in  propagating 
a  rumor  that  the  preparations  of  the  League 
had  for  their  obje6l  to  deprive  them  of  the 
ecclesiastical  foundations  they  had  secularized. 
A  written  assurance  to  the  contrary  calmed 
the  fears  of  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  whom,  more- 
over, private  jealousy  of  the  Palatine  and  the 
insinuations  of  his  chaplain,  who  was  in  the 
pay  of  Austria,  and  mortification  at  having 
been  passed  over  by  the  Bohemians  in  the 
ele6lion  to  the  throne,  strongly  inclined  to 
the  side  of  Austria.  The  fanaticism  of  the 
Lutherans  could  never  forgive  the  reformed 
party  for  having  drawn,  as  they  expressed  it, 
so  many  fair  provinces  into  the  gulf  of  Cal- 
vinism, and  reje6ling  the  Roman  Antichrist 
only  to  make  way  for  an  Helvetian  one. 

While  Ferdinand  used  every  effort  to  im- 
prove the  unfavorable  situation  of  his  affairs, 
Frederick  was  daily  injuring  his  good  cause. 
By  his  close  and  questionable  connedtion  with 
the  Prince  of  Transylvania,  the  open  ally  of 
the  Porte,  he  gave  offence  to  weak  minds ; 
and  a  general  rumor  accused  him  of  further- 
ing his  own  ambition  at  the  expense  of 
Christendom  and  arming  the  Turks  against 
Germany.  His  inconsiderate  zeal  for  the 
Calvinistic  scheme  irritated  the  Lutherans  of 
Bohemia;    his  attacks  on    image-worship   in- 
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censed    the    Papists  of  this  kingdom    against 
him.     New  and  oppressive  imposts  alienated 
the  affedlions  of  all  his  subje6ls.     The  disap-  i 
pointed  hopes  of  the  Bohemian  nobles  cooled 
their   zeal ;     the   absence    of    foreign    succors 
abated  their  confidence.     Instead  of  devoting  | 
himself  with  untiring  energies  to  the  affairs  of  i 
his   kingdom    Frederick    wasted    his    time    in 
amusements ;  instead  of  filling  his  treasury  by 
a  wise  economy,  he  squandered  his  revenues 
by  a  needless  theatrical  pomp  and  a  misplaced 
munificence.       With  a  light-minded  careless-  | 
ness  he   did  but   gaze  at  himself  in  his  new 
dignity,  and  in  the  ill-timed  desire  to  enjoy 
his  crown  he  forgot  the  more  pressing  duty  of 
securing  it  on  his  head. 

But  greatly  as  men  had  erred  in  their 
opinion  of  him,  Frederick  himself  had  not 
less  miscalculated  his  foreign  resources.  Most 
of  the  members  of  the  Union  considered  the 
affairs  of  Bohemia  as  foreign  to  the  real  obje(5l 
of  their  confederacy ;  others,  who  were  de-  I 
voted  to  him,  were  overawed  by  fear  of  the 
emperor.  Saxony  and  Hesse  Darmstadt  had 
already  been  gained  over  by  Ferdinand ; 
Lower  Austria,  on  which  side  a  powerful  di- 
version had  been  looked  for,  had  made  its 
submission  to  the  emperor ;  and  Bethlem 
Gabor  had  concluded  a  truce  with  him.  By 
its  embassies  the  court  of  Vienna  had  induced 
Denmark  to  remain  ina6live,  and  to  occupy 
Sweden  in  a  war  with  the  Poles.  The  Re- 
public of  Holland  had  enough  to  do  to  defend 
itself  against  the  arms  of  the  Spaniards; 
Venice  and  Saxony  remained  ina6tive ;  King 
James  of  England  was  overreached  by  the 
artifice  of  Spain.  One  friend  after  another 
withdrew  ;  one  hope  vanished  after  anotlier — 
so  rapidly  in  a  few  months  was  everything 
changed. 

In  the  meantime  the  leaders  of  the  Union 
assembled  an  army ;  the  emperor  and  the 
League  did  the  same.  The  troops  of  the 
latter  were  assembled  under  the  banners  of 
Maximilian  at  Donauwerth ;  those  of  the  ' 
Union  at  Ulm,  under  the  Margrave  of  Ans-  | 
pach.  The  decisive  moment  seemed  at  length 
to  have  arrived  which  was  to  end  these  long 
dissensions  by  a  vigorous  blow,  and  irrevoca- 
bly to  settle  the  relation  of  the  two  churches 
in  Germany.  Anxiously  on  the  stretch  was 
the  expedlation  of  both  parties.  How  great 
then  was  their  astonishment  when  suddenly 
the  intelligence  of  peace  arrived,  and  both 
armies  separated  without  striking  a  blow!  , 

The    intervention    of  France    effedled    this  ! 


peace,  which  was  equally  acceptable  to  both 
parties.  The  French  cabinet — no  longer 
swayed  by  the  counsels  of  Henry  the  Great, 
and  who.se  maxims  of  state  were  perhaps  not 
applicable  to  the  present  condition  of  that 
kingdom — was  now  far  less  alarmed  at  the 
preponderance  of  Austria  than  of  the  increase 
which  would  accrue  to  the  strength  of  the 
Calvinists,  if  the  Palatine  house  should  be  able 
to  retain  the  throne  of  Bohemia.  Involved 
at  the  time  in  a  dangerous  confli6l  with  its 
own  Calvinistic  subje6ls,  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  France  that  the  Protestant  fac- 
tion in  Bohemia  should  be  suppressed  before 
the  Huguenots  could  copy  their  dangerous 
example.  In  order  therefore  to  facilitate  the 
emperor's  operations  against  the  Bohemians, 
she  offered  her  mediation  to  the  Union  and 
the  League,  and  effected  this  unexpe6ted 
treaty,  of  which  the  main  article  was,  "That 
the  Union  should  abandon  all  interference  in 
the  affairs  of  Bohemia,  and  confine  the  aid 
which  they  might  afford  to  Frederick  V.  to 
his  Palatine  territories."  To  this  disgraceful 
treaty  the  Union  was  moved  by  the  firmness 
of  Maximilian,  and  the  fear  of  being  pressed 
at  once  by  the  troops  of  the  League  and  a 
new  imperial  army  which  was  on  its  march 
from  the  Netherlands. 

The  whole  force  of  Bavaria  and  the  League 
was  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  emperor  to  be 
employed  against  the  Bohemians,  who  by  the 
pacification  of  Ulm  were  abandoned  to  their 
fate.  With  a  rapid  movement,  and  before  a 
rumor  of  the  proceedings  at  Ulm  could  reach 
there,  Maximilian  appeared  in  Upper  Austria, 
when  the  Estates,  surprised  and  unprepared 
for  an  enemy,  purchased  the  emperor's  pardon 
by  an  immediate  and  unconditional  submis- 
sion. In  Lower  Austria,  the  duke  formed  a 
jundlion  with  the  troops  from  the  Low  Coun- 
tries under  Bucquoi,  and  without  loss  of  time 
the  united  Imperial  and  Bavarian  forces, 
amounting  to  fifty  thousand  men,  entered  Bo- 
hemia. All  the  Bohemian  troops,  which  were 
dispersed  over  Lower  Austria  and  Moravia, 
were  driven  before  them  ;  every  town  which 
attempted  resistance  was  quickly  taken  by 
storm;  others,  terrified  by  the  report  of  the 
punishment  infli6led  on  these,  voluntarily 
opened  their  gates;  nothing  in  short  inter- 
rupted the  impetuous  career  of  Maximilian. 
The  Bohemian  army,  commanded  by  the  brave 
Prince  Christian  of  Anhalt,  retreated  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Prague ;  where,  under  the 
walls  of  the  city,  Maximilian  offered  him  battle. 
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The  wretched  condition  in  which  he  hoped 
to  surprise  the  insurgents  justified  the  rapidity 
of  the  duke's  movements,  and  secured  him 
the  vi(5tory.  Frederick's  army  did  not  amount 
to  thirty  thousand  men.  Eight  thousand  of 
these  were  furnished  by  the  Prince  of  Anhalt. 
ten  thousand  were  Hungarians,  whom  Bethlem 
Gabor  had  disi)atched  to  his  assistance.  An 
inroad  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  upon  Lusatia 
liad  cut  off  all  succors  from  that  country  and 
from  Silesia ;  the  pacification  of  Austria  put 
an  end  to  all  his  expe6tations  from  that  quar- 
ter ;  Bethlem  Gabor,  his  most  powerful  ally, 
remained  inactive  in  Transylvania  ;  the  Union 
had  betrayed  his  cause  to  the  emperor.  Noth- 
ing remained  to  him  but  his  Bohemians ;  and 
they  were  without  good-will  to  his  cause,  and 
without  unity  and  courage.  The  Bohemian 
magnates  were  indignant  that  German  generals 
should  be  put  over  their  heads ;  Count  Mans- 
feld  remained  in  Pilsen,  at  a  distance  from  the 
camp,  to  avoid  the  mortification  of  serving 
under  Anhalt  and  Hohenlohe.  The  soldiers, 
in  want  of  necessaries,  became  dispirited  ;  and 
the  little  discipline  that  was  observed  gave 
occasion  to  bitter  complaints  from  the  peas- 
antry. In  vain  Frederick  made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  camp,  hoping  to  revive  the  courage 
of  the  soldiers  by  his  presence  and  to  kindle 
the  emulation  of  the  nobles  by  his  example. 

The  Bohemians  had  begun  to  entrench  them- 
selves on  the  White  Mountain  near  Prague, 
when  they  were  attacked  by  the  Imperial  and 
Bavarian  armies  on  the  8th  of  November, 
1620.  In  the  beginning  of  the  a6lion  some 
advantages  were  gained  by  the  cavalry  of  the 
Prince  of  Anhalt ;  but  the  superior  numbers 
of  the  enemy  soon  neutralized  them.  The 
charge  of  the  Bavarians  and  Walloons  was 
irresistible.  The  Hungarian  cavalry  was  the 
first  to  retreat.  The  Bohemian  infantry  soon 
followed  their  example,  and  the  Germans  were 
at  last  carried  along  with  them  in  the  general 
flight.  Ten  cannons,  composing  the  whole 
of  Frederick's  artillery,  were  taken  by  the 
enemy ;  four  thousand  Bohemians  fell  in  the 
flight  and  on  the  field,  while  of  the  Imperial- 
ists and  soldiers  of  the  League,  only  a  few 
hundred  were  killed.  In  less  than  an  hour 
this  decisive  a6lion  was  over. 

Frederick  was  seated  at  table  in  Prague 
while  his  army  was  thus  cut  to  pieces.  It  is 
probable  that  he  had  not  expe6ted  the  attack 
on  this  day,  since  he  had  ordered  an  enter- 
tainment for  it.  A  messenger  summoned  him 
from  table   to   show  him   from  the   walls    the 


whole  frightful  scene.  He  requested  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  for  twenty-four  hours  for 
deliberation  ;  but  eight  was  all  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria  would  allow  him.  Frederick  availed 
himself  of  these  to  fly  by  night  from  the  capi- 
tal, with  his  wife  and  the  chief  officers  of  his 
army.  This  flight  was  so  hurried  that  the 
Prince  of  Anhalt  left  behind  him  his  most 
private  papers  and  Frederick  his  crown.  "  I 
know  now  what  I  am,"  said  this  unfortunate 
prince  to  those  who  endeavored  to  comfort 
him  ;  "  there  are  virtues  which  misfortune  only 
can  teach  us,  and  it  is  in  adversity  alone  that 
princes  learn  to  know  themselves." 

Prague  was  not  irretrievably  lost  when  Fred- 
erick's pusillanimity  abandoned  it.  The  light 
troops  of  Mansfeld  were  still  in  Pilsen,  and 
were  not  engaged  in  the  a6lion.  Bethlem 
Gabor  might  at  any  moment  have  assumed  an 
offensive  attitude,  and  drawn  off  the  emperor's 
army  to  the  Hungarian  frontier.  The  defeated 
Bohemians  might  rally.  Sickness,  famine  and 
the  inclement  weather  might  wear  out  the 
enemy ;  Init  all  these  hopes  disappeared  before 
the  immediate  alarm.  Frederick  dreaded  the 
fickleness  of  the  Bohemians,  who  might  prob- 
ably yield  to  the  temptation  to  purchase,  by  sur- 
rendering his  person,  the  pardon  of  theemperor. 

Thurn,  and  those  of  this  party  who  were  in 
the  same  condemnation  with  him,  found  it 
equally  inexpedient  to  await  their  destiny 
within  the  walls  of  Prague.  They  retired 
towards  Moravia,  with  a  view  of  seeking  re- 
fuge in  Transylvania.  Frederick  fled  to  Bres- 
lau,  where,  however,  he  only  remained  a  short 
time.  He  removed  from  thence  to  the  court 
of  the  Ele6lor  of  Brandenburg,  and  finally 
took  shelter  in  Holland. 

The  battle  of  Prague  had  decided  the  fate 
of  Bohemia.  Prague  surrendered  the  next  day 
to  the  vi6lors ;  the  other  towns  followed  the 
example  of  the  capital.  The  Estates  did 
homage  without  conditions,  and  the  same  was 
done  by  those  of  Silesia  and  Moravia.  The 
emperor  allowed  three  months  to  elapse  before 
instituting  any  inquiry  into  the  past.  Reas- 
sured by  this  apparent  clemency,  many  who 
at  first  had  fled  in  terror  appeared  again  in 
the  capital.  All  at  once,  however,  the  storm 
burst  forth  ;  forty-eight  of  the  most  adlive 
among  the  insurgents  were  arrested  on  the 
same  day  and  hour,  and  tried  by  an  extraor- 
dinary commission,  composed  of  native  Bohe- 
mians and  Austrians.  Of  these  twenty-seven, 
and  of  the  common  people  an  immense  num- 
ber, expired  on  the  scaffold.     The  absenting 
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offenders  were  summoned  to  appear  to  their 
trial,  and  failing  to  do  so,  condemned  to 
death  as  traitors  and  offenders  against  his 
Catholic  majesty,  their  estates  confiscated,  and 
their  names  affixed  to  the  gallows.  The  prop- 
erty  also  of  the  fallen  rebels  was  seized.  ] 
All  the  Protestant  preachers  were  banished 
from  the  country ;  the  Bohemians  first,  and 
afterwards  those  of  Germany.  The  Letter 
of  Majesty  Ferdinand  tore  with  his  own  hand 
and  burned  the  seal.  Seven  years  after  the 
battle  of  Prague,  the  toleration  of  the  Protes-  | 
tant  religion  within  the  kingdom  was  entirely 
revoked.  But  the  violence  which  the  emperor 
allowed  himself  against  the  religious  privileges 
of"  his  subje6ls,  he  carefully  abstained  from 
exercising  against  their  political  constitution  ; 
and  while  he  deprived  them  of  the  liberty  of 
thought,  he  magnanimously  left  them  the  pre- 
rogative of  taxing  themselves. 


The  vi<5tory  of  the  White  Mountain  put 
Ferdinand  in  possession  of  all  his  dominions. 
It  even  invested  him  with  greater  authority 
over  them  than  his  predecessors  enjoyed,  since 
their  allegiance  had  been  unconditionally 
pledged  to  him,  and  no  Letter  of  Majesty  now 
existed  to  limit  his  sovereignty.  All  his  wishes 
were  now  gratified  to  a  degree  surpassing  his 
most  sanguine  expectations. 

It  was  now  in  his  power  to  dismiss  his  allies 
and  disband  his  army.  If  he  was  just,  there 
was  an  end  of  the  war  ;  if  he  was  both  mag- 
nanimous and  just,  punishment  was  also  at  an 
end.  The  fate  of  Germany  was  in  his  hands  ; 
the  happiness  and  misery  of  millions  depended 
on  the  resolution  he  should  take.  Never  was 
so  great  a  decision  resting  on  a  single  mind  ; 
never  did  the  blindness  of  one  man  produce 
so  much  ruin. 
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I  RECTI ,Y  the  re- 
solution adopt- 
ed by  Ferdinand 
gave  to  the  war 
a  new  course,  a 
new  scene,  and 
also  new  a6lors. 
From  a  rebellion 
in  Bohemia  and 
the  chastisement 
of  rebels,  a  war 
extended  first  to 
Germany  and 
afterwards  to 
Europe.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  take  a 
general  survey  of  the  state  of  affairs,  both  in 
Germany  and  the  rest  of  Europe. 

Unequally  as  the  territory  of  Germany  and 
the  privileges  of  its  members  were  divided 
among  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Protes- 
tants, neither  party  could  hope  to  maintain 
itself  against  the  encroachments  of  its  adver- 
sary otherwise  than  by  a  prudent  use  of  its 
peculiar  advantages  and  by  a  politic  union 
among  themselves.  If  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  the  more  numerous  party,  and  more 
favored  by  the  constitution  of  the  Empire, 
the  Protestants,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the 
advantage  of  possessing  a  more  compa6l  and 
populous  line  of  territories,  valiant  princes,  a 
warlike  nobility,  numerous  armies,  flourishing 
free  towns,  the  command  of  the  sea,  and  even 
at  the  worst,  certainty  of  support  from  Roman 
Catholic  states.  If  the  Catholics  could  arm 
Spain  and  Italy  in  their  favor,  the  republics 
of  Venice,  Holland  and  England  opened  their 
treasures  to  the  Protestants,   while  the   states 


of  the  North  and  the  formidable  power  of 
Turkey  stood  ready  to  afford  them  prcjmpt 
assistance.  Brandenburg,  Saxony  and  the 
Palatinate  opposed  three  Protestant  to  three 
Ecclesiastical  votes  in  the  Ele6loral  College ; 
while  to  the  Ele6lor  of  Bohemia,  as  to  the 
Archduke  of  Austria,  the  possession  of  the 
Imperial  dignity  was  an  important  check,  if 
the  Protestants  properly  availed  themselves  of 
it.  The  sword  of  the  Union  might  keep 
within  its  sheath  the  sword  of  the  League  ;  or 
if  matters  a6lually  came  to  a  war,  might  make 
the  issue  of  it  doubtful.  But  unfortunately 
private  interests  dissolved  the  band  of  union 
which  should  have  held  together  the  political 
members  of  the  empire.  This  critical  con- 
jundlure  found  none  but  second-rate  a6lors 
on  the  political  stage,  and  the  decisive  moment 
was  negle6led  because  the  courageous  were 
deficient  in  power,  and  the  powerful  in  sagac- 
ity, courage  and  resolution. 

The  Elector  of  Saxony  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  German  Protestants  by  the  ser- 
vices of  his  ancestor  Maurice,  by  the  extent 
of  his  territories  and  by  the  influence  of  his 
ele6loral  vote.  Upon  the  resolution  he  might 
adopt,  the  fate  of  the  contending  parties  seemed 
to  depend;  and  John  George  was  not  insensi- 
ble to  the  advantages  which  this  important 
situation  procured  him.  Equally  valuable  as 
an  ally,  both  to  the  emperor  and  to  the  Prot- 
estant Union,  he  cautiously  avoided  com- 
mitting himself  to  either  party;  neither  trust- 
ing himself  by  any  irrevocable  declaration 
entirely  to  the  gratitude  of  the  emperor,  nor 
renouncing  the  advantages  which  were  to  be 
gained   from  his  fears.      Uninfe6led    by   the 
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contagion  of  religious  and  romantic  enthu- 
siasm which  hurried  sovereign  after  sovereign 
to  risk  both  crown  and  Hfe  on  the  hazard  of 
war,  John  George  aspired  to  the  more  solid 
renown  of  improving  and  advancing  the  in- 
terests of  his  territories.  His  cotemporaries 
accused  him  of  forsaking  the  Protestant  cause 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  storm ;  of  preferring 
the  aggrandizement  of  his  house  to  the  eman- 
cipation of  his  country;  of  exposing  the 
whole  Evangelical  or  Lutheran  Church  of 
Germany  to  ruin,  rather  than  raise  an  arm  in 
defence  of  the  Reformed  or  Calvinisls ;  of  in- 
juring the  common  cause  by  his  suspicious 
friendship  more  seriously  than  the  open  enmity 
of  its  avowed  opponents.  But  it  would  have 
been  well  if  his  accusers  had  imitated  the  wise 
policy  of  the  Ele6tor.  If,  despite  of  the 
prudent  policy,  the  Saxons,  like  all  others, 
groaned  at  the  cruelties  which  marked  the 
emperor's  progress;  if  all  Germany  was  a 
witness  how  Ferdinand  deceived  his  confed- 
erates and  trifled  with  his  engagements;  if 
even  the  Ele6lor  himself  at  last  perceived  this 
— the  more  shame  to  the  emperor  who  could 
so  basely  betray  such  implicit  confidence. 

If  an  excessive  reliance  on  the  emperor 
and  the  hope  of  enlarging  his  territories  tied 
the  hands  of  the  Ele61:or  of  Saxony,  the  weak 
George  William,  Ele6lor  of  Brandenburg,  was 
still  more  shamefully  fettered  by  fear  of  Aus- 
tria and  of  the  loss  of  his  dominions.  What 
was  made  a  reproach  against  these  princes 
would  have  preserved  to  the  Ele6lor  Palatine 
his  fame  and  his  kingdom.  A  rash  confidence 
in  his  untried  strength,  the  influence  of  French 
counsels,  and  the  temptation  of  a  crown,  had 
seduced  that  unfortunate  prince  into  an  enter- 
prise for  which  he  had  neither  adequate  genius 
nor  political  capacity.  The  partition  of  his 
territories  among  discordant  princes  enfeebled 
the  Palatinate,  which  united  might  have  made 
a  longer  resistance. 

This  partition  of  territory  was  equally  in- 
jurious to  the  House  of  Hesse,  in  which, 
between  Darmstadt  and  Cassel,  religious  dis- 
sensions had  occasioned  a  fatal  division.  The 
line  of  Darmstadt,  adhering  to  the  Confession 
of  Augsburg,  had  placed  itself  under  the  em- 
peror's protection,  who  favored  it  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Calvinists  of  Cassel.  While  his 
religious  confederates  were  shedding  their 
Ijlood  for  their  faith  and  their  liberties,  the 
Landgrave  of  Darmstadt  was  won  over  by  the 
emperor's  gold.  But  William  of  Cassel,  every 
way  worthy   of  his   ancestor  who    a   century 


before  had  defended  the  freedom  of  Germany 
against  the  formidable  Charles  V.,  espoused 
the  cause  of  danger  and  of  honor.  Superior 
to  that  pusillanimity  which  made  far  more 
powerful  princes  bow  before  Ferdinand's 
might,  the  Landgrave  William  was  the  first  to 
join  the  hero  of  Sweden,  and  to  set  an  ex- 
ample to  the  princes  of  Germany  which  all 
had  hesitated  to  begin.  The  boldness  of  his 
resolve  was  equalled  by  the  steadfastness  of 
his  perseverance  and  the  valor  of  his  exploits. 
He  placed  himself  with  unshrinking  resolu- 
tion before  his  bleeding  country  and  boldly 
confronted  the  fearful  enemy,  whose  hands 
were  still  reeking  from  the  carnage  of  Magde- 
burg. 

The  Landgrave  William  deserves  to  descend 
to  immortality  with  the  heroic  race  of  Ernest. 
Thy  day  of  vengeance  was  long  delayed,  un- 
fortunate John  Frederick  !  Noble  !  never-to- 
be-forgotten  prince  !  Slowly  but  brightly  it 
broke.  Thy  times  returned,  and  thy  heroic 
spirit  descended  on  thy  grandson.  An  intrepid 
race  of  princes  issues  from  the  Thuringian 
forests  to  shame,  by  immortal  deeds,  the  un- 
just sentence  which  robbed  thee  of  the  elec- 
toral crown — to  avenge  thy  offended  shade  by 
heaps  of  bloody  sacrifice.  The  sentence  of 
the  conqueror  could  deprive  thee  of  thy  terri- 
tories but  not  that  spirit  of  patriotism  which 
staked  them,  nor  that  chivalrous  courage 
which  a  century  afterwards  was  destined  to 
shake  the  throne  of  thy  descendant.  Thy 
vengeance  and  that  of  Germany  whetted  the 
sacred  sword,  and  one  heroic  hand  after  the 
other  wielded  the  irresistible  steel.  As  men 
they  achieved  what  as  sovereigns  they  dared 
not  undertake ;  they  met  in  a  glorious  cause 
as  the  valiant  soldiers  of  liberty.  Too  weak 
in  territory  to  attack  the  enemy  with  their  own 
forces  they  dire6Ied  foreign  artillery  against 
them,  and  led  foreign  banners  to  vi6lory. 

The  liberties  of  Germany,  abandoned  by 
the  more  powerful  states,  who,  however,  en- 
joyed most  of  the  prosperity  accruing  from 
them,  were  defended  by  a  few  princes  for 
whom  they  were  almost  without  value.  The 
possession  of  territories  and  dignities  dead- 
ened courage ;  the  want  of  both  made  heroes. 
While  Saxony,  Brandenburg  and  the  rest  drew 
back  in  terror,  Anhalt,  Mansfeld,  the  Prince 
of  Weimar  and  others  were  shedding  their 
blood  in  the  field.  The  Dukes  of  Pomerania, 
Mecklenburg,  Luneburg  and  Wirtemberg,  and 
the  free  cities  of  Upper  Germany,  to  whom 
the  name  of  Emperor  was  of  course  a  formid- 
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able  one,  anxiously  avoided  a  contest  with 
such  an  opponent,  and  crouched  murmuring 
beneath  his  mighty  arm. 

Austria  and  Roman  Catholic  Germany  pos- 
sessed in  Maxunilian  of  Bavaria  a  champion 
as    prudent    as   he  was  powerful.       Adhering 
throughout  the  war  to  one  fixed  plan,   never 
divided  between  his  religion  and  his  political 
interests  ;  not  the  slavish  dependent  of  Austria, 
who  was  laboring    for  his  advancement,  and 
trembled  before  her  powerful  prote6lor,  Maxi- 
milian earned  the  territories  and  dignities  that 
rewarded    his   exertions.       The  other  Roman 
Catholic  states,  which  were  chiefly  Ecclesias- 
tical,   too    unwarlike  to  resist   the  multitudes  ! 
whom    the    prosperity  of  their    territories   al-  i 
lured,  became  the  vi6lims  of  the  war  one  after  i 
another,  and  were  contented  to  persecute  in  | 


the  cabinet  and  in  the  pulpit  the  enemy  whom 
they  could  not  openly  oppose  in  the  field.  All 
of  them,  slaves  either  to  Austria  or  Bavaria, 
sunk  into  insignificance  by  the  side  of  Maxi- 
milian ;  in  his  hand  alone  their  united  power 
could  be  rendered  available. 

The  formidable  monarchy  which  Charles  V. 
and  his  son  had  unnaturally  constru6led  of  the 
Netherlands,  Milan  and  the  two  Sicilies,  and 
their  distant  possessions  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies  was,  under  Philip  III.  and  Philip  IV., 
fast  verging  to  decay.  Swollen  to  a  sudden 
greatness  by  unfruitful  gold,  this  power  was 
now  sinking  under  a  visible  decline,  negle6l- 
ing,  as  it  did,  agriculture,  the  natural  support 
of  states.  The  conquests  in  the  West  Indies 
had  reduced  Spain  itself  to  poverty  while 
they  enriched   the  markets  of    Europe ;    the 
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bankers  of  Antwerp,  Venice  and  Genoa  were 
making  profit  on  the  gold  which  was  still 
buried  in  the  mines  of  Peru.  For  the  sake  of 
India  Spain  had  been  depopulated,  while  the 
treasures  drawn  from  thence  were  wasted  in 
the  re-conqucst  of  Holland,  in  the  chimerical 
projedl  of  changing  the  succession  to  the 
crown  of  France,  and  in  an  unfortunate  at- 
tack upon  England.  But  the  pride  of  this 
court  had  survived  its  greatness,  as  the  hate  of 
its  enemies  had  outlived  its  power.  Distrust 
of  the  Protestants  suggested  to  the  ministry  of 
Philip  III.  the  dangerous  policy  of  his  father; 
and  the  reliance  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
Germany  on  Spanish  assistance  was  as  firm  as 
their  belief  in  the  wonder-working  bones  of 
the  martyrs.  External  splendor  concealed  the 
inward  wounds  at  which  the  life-blood  of  this 
monarchy  was  oozing  ;  and  the  belief  of  its 
strength  survived,  because  it  still  maintained 
the  lofty  tone  of  its  golden  days.  Slaves  in 
their  palaces,  and  strangers  even  upon  their 
own  thrones,  the  Spanish  nominal  kings  still 
gave  laws  to  their  German  relations;  though 
it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  support  they  afforded 
was  worth  the  dependence  by  which  the  em- 
perors purchased  it.  The  fate  of  Europe  was 
decided  behind  the  Pyrenees  by  ignorant 
monks  or  vindi6live  favorites.  Yet,  even  in 
its  debasement,  a  power  must  always  be  for- 
midable which  yields  to  none  in  extent ;  which 
from  custom,  if  not  from  the  steadfastness  of 
its  views,  adhered  faithfully  to  one  system  of 
policy  ;  which  possessed  well-disciplined  armies 
and  consummate  generals;  which,  where  the 
sword  failed,  did  not  scruple  to  employ  the 
dagger;  and  converted  even  its  ambassadors 
into  incendiaries  and  assassins.  What  it  had 
lost  in  three  quarters  of  the  globe  it  now 
sought  to  regain  to  the  eastward,  and  all  Eu- 
rope was  at  its  mercy  if  it  could  succeed  in  its 
long  cherished  design  of  uniting  with  the  her- 
editary dominions  of  Austria  all  that  lay  be- 
tween the  Alps  and  the  Adriatic. 

To  the  great  alarm  of  the  native  states,  this 
formidable  power  had  gained  a  footing  in 
Italy,  where  its  continual  encroachments  made 
the  neighboring  sovereigns  to  tremble  for  their 
own  possessions.  The  pope  himself  was  in 
the  most  dangerous  situation — hemmed  in  on 
both  sides — by  the  Spanish  Viceroys  of  Naples 
on  the  one  side,  and  that  of  Milan  upon  the 
other.  Venice  was  confined  between  the  Aus- 
trian Tyrol  and  the  Spanish  territories  in 
Milan.  Savoy  was  surrounded  by  the  latter 
and    by   France.       Hence    the   wavering   and 


equivocal  policy  which  from  the  time  of 
Charles  V.  had  been  pursued  by  the  Italian 
States.  The  characters  wliich  the  popes  held 
caused  them  perpetually  to  vacillate  between 
two  contradictory  systems  of  policy.  If  the 
successors  of  St.  Peter  found  in  the  Spanish 
princes  their  most  obedient  disciples  and  the 
most  steadfast  supporters  of  the  Papal  See, 
yet  the  princes  of  the  States  of  the  Church 
had  in  these  monarchs  their  most  dangerous 
neighbors  and  most  formidable  opponents.  If, 
in  the  one  capacity,  their  dearest  wish  was  the 
destruction  of  the  Protestants  and  the  triumph 
of  Austria,  in  the  other  they  had  reason  to  bless 
the  arms  of  the  Protestants,  which  disabled  a 
dangerous  enemy.  The  one  or  the  other  senti- 
ment prevailed,  according  as  the  love  of  tem- 
poral dominion  or  zeal  for  spiritual  supremacy 
predominated  in  the  mind  of  the  pope.  But 
the  policy  of  Rome  was,  on  the  whole,  di- 
rected to  immediate  dangers ;  and  it  is  well 
known  how  far  more  powerful  is  the  appre- 
hension of  losing  a  present  good  than  anxiety 
to  recover  a  long-lost  possession.  And  thus 
it  becomes  intelligible  how  the  pope  should 
first  combine  with  Austria  for  the  destruction 
of  heresy,  and  then  conspire  with  these  very 
heretics  for  the  destruction  of  Austria. 
Strangely  blended  are  the  threads  of  human 
affairs !  What  would  have  become  of  the 
Reformation  and  the  liberties  of  Germany  if 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  and  the  Prince  of  Rome 
had  had  but  one  interest? 

France  had  lost  with  its  great  Henry  all  its 
importance  and  all  its  weight  in  the  political 
balance  of  Europe.  A  turbulent  minority  had 
destroyed  all  the  benefits  of  the  able  adminis- 
tration of  Henry.  Incapable  ministers,  the 
creatures  of  court  intrigue,  squandered  in  a 
few  years  the  treasures  which  Sully's  economy 
and  Henry's  frugality  had  amassed.  Scarcely 
able  to  maintain  their  ground  against  internal 
factions,  they  were  compelled  to  resign  to 
other  hands  the  helm  of  European  affairs. 
The  same  civil  war  which  armed  Germany 
against  itself  excited  a  similar  <ommotion  in 
France;  and  Louis  XIII.  attained  majority 
only  to  wage  a  war  with  his  own  mother  and 
his  Protestant  subjeCts.  This  party,  which 
had  been  kept  quiet  by  Henry's  enlightened 
policy,  now  seized  the  opportunity  to  take  up 
arms,  and,  under  the  command  of  some  adven- 
turous leaders,  began  to  form  themselves  into 
a  party  within  the  state,  and  to  fix  on  the 
strong  and  powerful  town  of  Rochelle  as  the 
capital  of  their  intended  kingdom.     Too  little 
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of  a  Statesman  to  suppress  by  a  prudent  toler- 
ation this  civil  commotion  in  its  birth,  and  too 
little  master  of  the  resources  of  his  kingdom 
to  dire61:  them  with  energy,  Louis  XIII.  was 
reduced  to  the  degradation  of  purchasing  the 
submission  of  the  rebels  by  large  .sums  of 
money.  Though  policy  might  incline  him, 
in  one  point  of  view,  to  assist  the  Bohemian 
insurgents  against  .\ustria,  the  son  of  Henry 
IV.  was  now  compelled  to  be  an  inactive  spec- 
tator of  their  destruction,  happy  enough  if 
the  Calvinists  in  his  own  dominions  did  not 
unseasonably  bethink  them  of  their  confed- 
erates beyond  the  Rhine.  A  great  mind  at 
the  helm  of  state  would  have  reduced  the 
Protestants  in  France  to  obedience,  while  it 
fought  for  the  independence  of  their  German 
brethren.  But  Henry  IV.  was  no  more,  and 
Richelieu  had  not  yet  revived  his  system  of 
policy. 

While  the  glory  of  France  was  thus  upon 
the  wane  the  emancipated  Republic  of  Hol- 
land was  completing  the  fabric  of  its  great- 
ness. The  enthusiastic  courage  had  not  yet 
died  away  which,  enkindled  by  the  House  of 
Orange,  had  converted  this  mercantile  jjeople 
into  a  nation  of  heroes,  and  had  enabled  them 
to  maintain  their  independence  in  a  bloody 
war  against  the  Spanish  monarch.  Aware 
how  much  they  owed  their  own  liberty  to 
foreign  support,  these  re])ubli(ans  were  ready 
to  assist  their  German  brethren  in  a  similar 
cause,  and  the  more  so  as  both  were  opposed 
to  the  same  enemy,  and  the  liberty  of  Ger- 


many was  the  best  warrant  for  that  of  Holland. 
But  a  Republic  which  had  still  to  battle  for  its 
very  existence,  which,  with  all  its  wonderful 

I  exertions,  was  scarcely  a  match  for  the  formid- 
able enemy  within  its  own  territories,  could 
not  be  expedled  to  withdraw  its  troops  from 

'  the  necessary  work  of  self-defence  to  employ 
them  with  a  magnanimous  policy  in  prote6l- 
ing  foreign  states. 

England  too,  though  now  united  with  Scot- 
land, no  longer  possessed,  under  the  weak 
James,  that  influence  in  the  affairs  of  Europe 
which  the  governing  mind  of  Elizabeth  had 
procured  for  it.  Convinced  that  the  welfare 
of  her  dominions  depended  on  the  security  of 
the  Protestants,  this  politic  princess  had  never 
swerved  from  the  principle  of  promoting  every 
enterprise  which  had  for  its  obje61:  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  Austrian  power.  Her  successor 
was  no  less  devoid  of  capacity  to  comprehend 
than  of  vigor  to  execute  her  views.  While 
the  economical  Elizabeth  spared  not  her 
treasures  to  support  the  Flemings  against 
Spain  and  Henry  IV.  against  the  League, 
James  abandoned  his  daughter,  his  son-in- 
law  and  his  grandchild  to  the  fury  of  his 
enemies.  While  he  exhausted  his  learning  to 
establish  the  divine  right  of  kings,  he  allowed 
his  own  dignity  to  sink  into  the  dust;  while 
he  exerted  his  rhetoric  to  prove  the  absolute 
authority  of  kings  he  reminded  the  people  of 
theirs,  and  by  a  useless  profusion  sacrificed  the 
best  privilege  of  royalty — the  power  of  dis- 
pensing with  his  parliament,  and  thus  depriv- 
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ing  liberty  of  its  organ.  An  innate  horror  at 
the  sight  of  a  naked  sword  averted  him  from 
tlie  most  just  of  wars;  while  his  favorite  Buck- 
ingham prafticed  on  his  weakness,  and  his 
own  complacent  vanity  rendered  him  an  easy 
dupe  of  S])anish  artifice.  While  his  son-in- 
law  was  ruined,  and  the  inheritance  of  his 
grandson  given  to  others,  this  weak  prince  was 
imbibing  with  satisfa6lion  the  incense  which 
was  offered  to  him  by  Austria  and  Spain.  To 
divert  his  attention  from  the  German  war  he 
was  amused  with  the  proposal  of  a  Spanish 
marriage  for  his  son,  and  the  ridiculous  parent 
encouraged  the  romantic  youth  in  the  foolish 
proje6l  of  paying  his  addresses  in  person  to 
the  Spanish  princess.  But  his  son  lost  his 
bride  as  his  son-in-law  lost  the  crown  of  Bo- 
hemia and  the  Palatine  Ele6lorate ;  and  death 
alone  saved  him  from  the  danger  of  closing 
his  pacific  reign  by  a  war  at  home,  which  he 
never  had  courage  to  maintain  even  at  a  dis- 
tance. 

The  domestic  disturbances  which  his  mis- 
government  had  gradually  excited  burst  forth 
under  his  unfortunate  son,  and  forced  him, 
after  some  unimportant  attempts,  to  renounce 
all  further  participation  in  the  German  war,  in 
order  to  stem  within  his  own  kingdom  the  rage 
of  faction. 

Two  illustrious  monarchs,  far  unequalled  in 
personal  reputation  but  equal  in  power  and 
desire  of  fame,  made  the  North  at  this  time  to 
be  respe6led.  Under  the  long  and  active 
reign  of  Christian  IV.  Denmark  had  risen 
into  importance.  The  personal  qualifications 
of  this  prince,  an  excellent  navy,  a  formidable 
army,  well-ordered  finances  and  prudent  alli- 
ances had  combined  to  give  her  prosperity  at 
home  and  influence  abroad.  Gustavus  Vasa 
had  rescued  Sweden  from  vassalage,  reformed 
it  by  wise  laws  and  had  introduced,  for  the 
first  time,  this  newly-organized  state  into  the 
field  of  European  politics.  What  this  great 
prince  had  merely  sketched  in  rude  outline 
was  filled  up  by  Gustavus  Adolphus,  his  still 
greater  grandson. 

These  two  kingdoms,  once  unnaturally 
united  and  enfeebled  by  their  union,  had 
been  violently  separated  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  and  this  separation  was  the 
epoch  of  their  prosperity.  Injurious  as  this 
compulsory  union  had  proved  to  both  king- 
doms, equally  necessary  to  each  apart  were 
neighborly  friendship  and  harmony.  On 
both  the  evangelical  church  leaned ;  both 
had  the  same  seas  to  prote<5l ;  a  common  in- 


terest ought  to  unite  them  against  the  same 
enemy.  But  the  hatred  which  had  dissolved 
the  union  of  these  monarchies  continued  long 
after  their  separation  to  divide  the  two  na- 
tions. The  Danish  kings  could  not  abandon 
their  pretensions  to  the  Swedish  crown,  nor 
the  Swedes  banish  the  remembrance  of  Dan- 
ish oppression.  The  contiguous  boundaries 
of  the  two  kingdoms  furnished  constantly  ma- 
terials of  national  quarrels,  while  the  watchful 
jealousy  of  both  kings,  and  the  unavoidable 
collision  of  their  commercial  interests  in  the 
North  Seas,  were  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
dispute. 

Among  the  means  of  whic  h  Gustavus  Yasa, 
the  founder  of  the  Swedish  monarchy,  availed 
himself  to  strengthen  his  new  edifice,  the 
Reformation  had  been  one  of  the  principal. 
A  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom  excluded 
the  adherents  of  popery  from  all  offices  of  the 
state,  and  prohibited  every  future  sovereign  of 
Sweden  from  altering  the  religious  constitution 
of  the  kingdom.  But  the  second  son  and 
second  successor  of  Gustavus  had  relapsed  into 
popery,  and  his  son  Sigismund,  also  king  of 
Poland,  had  been  guilty  of  measures  which 
menaced  both  the  constitution  and  the  estab- 
lished church.  Headed  bv  Charles,  Duke  of 
Sudermania,  the  third  son  of  Gustavus,  the 
Estates  made  a  courageous  resistance,  which 
terminated,  at  last,  in  an  open  civil  war  be- 
tween the  uncle  and  nephew,  and  between  the 
king  and  the  people.  Duke  Charles,  adminis- 
trator of  the  kingdom  during  the  absence  of 
the  king,  had  availed  himself  of  Sigismund's 
long  residence  in  Poland  and  the  just  dis- 
pleasure of  the  states  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  nation,  and  gradually  to  prepare  his  way 
to  the  throne.  His  views  were  not  a  little 
forwarded  by  Sigismund's  imprudence.  A 
general  Diet  ventured  to  abolish  in  favor  of 
the  Prote6lor  the  rule  of  primogeniture  which 
Gustavus  had  established  in  the  succession, 
and  placed  the  Duke  of  Sudermania  on  the 
throne,  from  which  Sigismund  with  his  whole 
posterity  were  solemnly  excluded.  The  son 
of  the  new  king  (who  reigned  under  the  name 
of  Charles  IX.)  was  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
whom,  as  the  son  of  a  usurper,  the  adherents 
of  Sigismund  refused  to  recognize.  But  if 
the  obligations  between  monarchy  and  sub- 
jects are  reciprocal,  and  states  are  not  to  be 
transmitted  like  a  lifeless  heirloom  from  hand 
to  hand,  a  nation  a6ling  with  unanimity  must 
have  the  power  of  renouncing  their  allegiance 
to  a  sovereign  who  has  violated  his  obligations 
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to  them,  and  of  filling  his  place  by  a  worthier 
objedl. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  had  not  completed  his 
seventeenth  year  when  the  Swedish  throne 
became  vacant  by  the  death  of  his  father. 
But  the  early  maturity  of  his  genius  enabled 
the  Estates  to  abridge  in  his  favor  the  legal 
period  of  minority.  With  a  glorious  conquest 
over  himself,  he  commenced  a  reign  which 
was  to  have  vi6lory  for  its  constant  attendant, 
a  career  which  was  to  begin  and  end  in  suc- 
cess. The  young  Countess  of  Brahe,  the 
daughter  of  a  subject,  had  gained  his  early 
affedtions,  and  he  had  resolved  to  share  with 
her  the  Swedish  throne.  But  constrained  by 
time  and  circumstances,  he  made  his  attach- 
ment yield  to  the  higher  duties  of  a  king,  and 
heroism  again  took  exclusive  possession  of  a 
heart  which  was  not  destined  by  nature  to 
confine  itself  within  the  limits  of  quiet  do- 
mestic happiness. 

Christian  IV.  of  Denmark,  who  had  as- 
cended the  throne  before  the  birth  of  Gus- 
tavus, in  an  inroad  upon  Sweden  had  gained 
some  considerable  advantages  over  the  father 
of  that  hero.  Gustavus  Adolphus  hastened  to 
put  an  end  to  this  destru6live  war — and  by 
prudent  sacrifices  obtained  a  peace — in  order 
to  turn  his  arms  against  the  Czar  of  Muscovy. 
The  questionable  fame  of  a  conqueror  never 
tempted  him  to  spend  the  blood  of  his  sub- 
je6ls  in  unjust  wars ;  but  he  never  shrunk 
from  a  just  one.  His  arms  were  successful 
against  Russia,  and  Sweden  was  augmented 
by  several  important  provinces  on  the  east. 

In  the  meantime,  Sigismund  of  Poland  re- 
tained against  the  son  the  same  sentiments  of 
hostility  which  the  father  had  provoked,  and 
left  no  artifice  untried  to  shake  the  allegiance 
of  his  subje6ls,  to  cool  the  ardor  of  his  friends, 
and  to  embitter  his  enemies.  Neither  the 
great  qualities  of  his  rival  nor  the  repeated 
proofs  of  devotion  which  Sweden  gave  to  her 
loved  monarch  could  extinguish  in  this  infatu- 
ated prince  the  foolish  hope  of  regaining  his 
lost  throne.  .\11  Gustavus' s  overtures  were 
haughtily  reje6led.  Unwillingly  was  this  really 
peaceful  king  involved  in  a  tedious  war  with 
Poland,  in  which  the  whole  of  Livonia  and 
Polish  Prussia  were  successively  conquered. 
Though  constantly  victorious,  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus was  always  the  first  to  hold  out  the  hand 
of  peace. 

This  contest  between  Sweden  and  Poland 
falls  somewhere  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Thirty  Years'   War   in  Germany,  with  which 


it  is  in  some  measure  conne6led.  It  was 
enough  that  Sigismund,  himself  a  Roman 
Catholic,  was  disputing  the  Swedish  crown 
with  a  Protestant  prince,  to  assure  him  the 
adlive  support  of  Spain  and  Austria ;  while  a 
double  relationship  to  the  emperor  gave  him 
a  still  stronger  claim  to  his  protection.  It 
was  his  reliance  on  this  powerful  assistance 
that  chiefly  encouraged  the  King  of  Poland 
to  continue  the  war  which  had  hitherto  turned 
out  so  unfavorably  for  him,  and  the  ( ourts  of 
Madrid  and  Vienna  failed  not  to  encourage 
him  by  high-sounding  promises.  While  Sigis- 
mund lost  one  place  after  another  in  Livonia, 
Courland  and  Prussia,  he  saw  his  ally  in  Ger- 
many advancing  from  conquest  after  conquest 
to  unlimited  power.  No  wonder  then  if  his 
aversion  to  peace  kept  pace  with  his  losses. 
The  vehemence  with  which  he  nourished  his 
chimerical  hopes,  blinded  him  to  the  artful 
policy  of  his  confederates,  who  at  his  expense 
were  keeping  the  Swedish  hero  employed,  in 
order  to  overturn  without  opposition  the  lib- 
erties of  Germany,  and  then  to  seize  on  the 
exhausted  North  as  an  easy  conquest.  One 
circumstance  which  had  not  been  calculated 
on — the  magnanimity  of  Gustavus — overthrew 
this  deceitful  policy.  An  eight  years'  war  in 
Poland,  so  far  from  exhausting  the  power  of 
Sweden,  had  only  served  to  mature  the  mili- 
tary genius  of  Gustavus,  to  inure  the  Swedish 
army  to  warfare,  and  insensibly  to  perfeCl  that 
system  of  taClics  by  which  they  were  after- 
wards to  perform  such  wonders  in  Germany. 

After  this  necessary  digression  on  the  exist- 
ing circumstances  of  Europe,  I  now  resume 
the  thread  of  my  history. 

Ferdinand  had  regained  his  dominions,  but 
had  not  indemnified  himself  for  the  expenses 
of  recovering  them.  A  sum  of  forty  millions 
of  florins,  which  the  confiscations  in  Bohemia 
and  Moravia  had  produced,  would  have  suf- 
ficed to  reimburse  both  himself  and  his  allies; 
but  the  Jesuits  and  his  favorites  soon  scpian- 
dered  this  sum,  large  as  it  was.  Maximilian, 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  to  whose  victorious  arm, 
principally,  the  emperor  owed  the  recovery  of 
his  dominions,  who  in  the  service  of  religion 
and  the  emperor  had  sacrificed  his  near  rela- 
tion, had  the  strongest  claims  on  his  gratitude  ; 
and  moreover,  in  a  treaty  which,  before  the 
war,  the  duke  had  concluded  with  the  em- 
peror, he  had  expressly  stipulated  for  the  re- 
imbursement of  all  expenses.  Ferdinand  felt 
the  full  weight  of  the  obligation  imposed  upon 
him  by  this  treaty  and  by  these  services,  but 
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he  was  not  disposed  to  discharge  it  at  his  own 
cost.  His  purpose  was  to  bestow  a  brilliant 
reward  upon  the  duke,  but  without  detriment 
to  himself.  How  could  this  be  done  better 
tlian  at  the  expense  of  the  unfortunate  prince, 
who  by  his  revolt  had  given  the  emperor  a 
right  to  punish  him,  and  whose  offences  might 
be  painted  in  colors  strong  enough  to  justify 
the  most  violent  measures,  under  the  appear- 
ance of  law.  That  then  Maximilian  may  be 
rewarded,  Frederick  must  be  further  perse- 
cuted and  totally  ruined ;  and  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  old  war,  a  new  one  must  be 
commenced. 

But  a  still  stronger  motive  combined  to  en- 
force the  first.  Hitherto  Ferdinand  had  been 
contending  for  existence  alone ;  he  had  been 
fulfilling  no  other  duty  than  that  of  self- 
defence.  But  now,  when  vi6tory  gave  him 
freedom  to  a6l,  a  higher  duty  occurred  to 
him,  and  he  remembered  the  vow  which  he 
had  made  at  Loretto  and  at  Rome,  to  his  gen- 
eralissima,  the  Holy  Virgin,  to  extend  her 
worship  even  at  the  risk  of  his  crown  and  life. 
With  this  obje6l  the  oppression  of  the  Protes- 
tants was  inseparably  conne6led.  More  favor- 
able circumstances  for  its  accomplishment 
could  not  offer  than  those  which  presented 
themselves  at  the  close  of  the  Bohemian  war. 
Neither  the  power  nor  a  pretext  of  right  were 
now  wanting  to  enable  him  to  place  the  Pala- 
tinate in  the  hands  of  the  Catholics,  and  the 
importance  of  this  change  to  the  Catholic  in- 
terests in  Germany  would  be  incalculable. 
Thus  in  rewarding  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  with 
the  spoils  of  his  relation,  he  at  once  gratified 
his  meanest  passions  and  fulfilled  his  most  ex- 
alted duties  ;  he  crushed  an  enemy  whom  he 
hated  and  spared  his  avarice  a  painful  sacri- 
fice, while  he  believed  he  was  winning  a 
heavenly  crown. 

In  the  emperor's  cabinet  the  ruin  of  Fred- 
erick had  been  resolved  upon  long  before  for- 
tune had  decided  against  him  ;  but  it  was  only 
after  this  event  that  they  ventured  to  direft 
against  him  the  thunders  of  arbitrary  power. 
A  decree  of  the  emperor,  destitute  of  all  the 
formalities  required  on  such  occasions  by  the 
laws  of  the  Empire,  pronounced  the  Eledlor 
and  three  other  princes,  who  had  borne  arms 
for  him  at  Silesia  and  Bohemia,  as  offenders 
against  the  imperial  majesty  and  disturbers 
of  the  public  peace,  under  the  ban  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  deprived  them  of  their  titles  and 
territories.  The  execution  of  this  sentence 
against  Frederick,   namely,  the  seizure  of  his 


lands,  was  in  further  contempt  of  law  com- 
mitted to  Spain  as  Sovereign  of  the  Circle  of 
Burgundy,  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  and  the 
League.  Had  the  Evangelic  Union  been 
worthy  of  the  name  it  bore,  and  of  the  cause 
which  it  pretended  to  defend,  insuperable  ob- 
stacles might  have  prevented  the  execution  of 
the  sentence ;  but  it  was  hopeless  for  a  power 
which  was  far  from  a  match  even  for  the  Span- 
ish troops  in  the  Lower  Palatinate,  to  contend 
against  the  united  strength  of  the  emperor, 
Bavaria  and  the  League.  The  sentence  of 
proscription,  pronounced  upon  the  Ele<5lor, 
soon  detached  the  free  cities  from  the  Union  ; 
and  the  princes  quickly  followed  their  exam- 
ple. Fortunate  in  preserving  their  own  do- 
minions, they  abandoned  the  Ele6lor,  their 
former  chief,  to  the  emperor's  mercy,  re- 
nounced the  Union,  and  vowed  never  to  re- 
vive it  again. 

But  while  thus  ingloriously  the  German 
princes  deserted  the  unfortunate  Frederick, 
and  while  Bohemia,  Silesia  and  Moravia  sub- 
mitted to  the  emperor,  a  single  man,  a  soldier 
of  fortune,  whose  only  treasure  was  his  sword, 
Ernest  Count  Mansfeld,  dared,  in  the  Bohe- 
mian town  of  Pilsen,  to  defy  the  whole  power 
of  Austria.  Left  without  assistance  after  the 
battle  of  Prague  by  the  Ele6i:or,  to  whose  ser- 
vice he  had  devoted  himself,  and  even  uncer- 
tain whether  Frederick  would  thank  him  for 
his  perseverance,  he  alone  for  some  time  held 
out  against  the  Imperialists,  till  the  garrison, 
mutinying  for  want  of  pay,  sold  the  town  to 
the  emperor.  Undismayed  by  this  reverse,  he 
immediately  commenced  new  levies  in  the 
Upper  Palatinate,  and  enlisted  the  disbanded 
troops  of  the  Union.  A  new  army  of  twenty 
thousand  men  was  soon  assembled  under  his 
banners,  the  more  formidable  to  the  provinces 
which  might  be  the  obje6l  of  its  attack,  be- 
cause it  must  subsist  by  plunder.  Uncertain 
where  this  swarm  might  light,  the  neighboring 
bishops  trembled  for  their  rich  possessions, 
which  offered  a  tempting  prey  to  its  ravages. 
But,  pressed  by  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  who  now 
entered  the  Upper  Palatinate,  Mansfeld  was 
compelled  to  retire.  Eluding,  by  a  successful 
stratagem,  the  Bavarian  general,  Tilly,  who 
was  in  pursuit  of  him,  he  suddenly  appeared 
in  the  Lower  Palatinate,  and  there  wreaked 
upon  the  bishoprics  of  the  Rhine  the  severities 
he  had  designed  for  those  of  Franconia.  While 
the  imperial  and  Bavarian  allies  thus  overran 
Bohemia,  the  Spanish  general,  Spinola,  had 
penetrated  with  a  numerous  army   from    the 
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Netherlands  into  tke  Lower  Palatinate,  which,  j 
however,    the   pacification   of  Ulm   permitted  i 
the    Union    to    defend.       But    their  measures  j 
were  so  badly  concerted  that  one  place  after 
another  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  ; 
and  at   last,   when   the   Union  broke  up,  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  was  in  the  posses- 
sion  of  Spain.      The   Spanish  general,    Cor- 
duba,    who    commanded    these    troops    after  i 
the  recall  of  Spinola,  hastily  raised  the  siege  : 
of  Frankenthal,  when   Mansfeld   entered   the  , 
Lower  Palatinate.     But  instead  of  driving  the  | 
Spaniards  out  of  this  province,  he   hastened 
across  the  Rhine  to  secure  for  his  needy  troops 
shelter  and  subsistence  in  Alsace.     The  open 
countries  on  which  this  swarm  of  maurauders 
threw  themselves  were  converted  into  frightful 
deserts,  and  only  by  enormous  contributions 
could  the  cities  purchase  an  exemption  from  \ 
plunder.       Reinforced     by    this    expedition,  ' 
Mansfeld    again    appeared    on    the    Rhine    to 
cover  the  Lower  Palatinate. 

So  long  as  such  an  army  fought  for  him, 
the  cause  of  the  Elector  Frederick  was  not 
irretrievably  lost.  New  prospe6ls  began  to 
open,  and  misfortune  raised  up  friends  who 
had  been  silent  during  his  prosperity.     King  i 


James  of  England,  who  had  looked  on  with 
indifference  while  his  son-in-law  lost  the  Bo- 
hemian crown,  was  aroused  from  his  insensi- 
bility when  the  very  existence  of  his  daughter 
and  grandson  was  at  stake,  and  the  victorious 
enemy  ventured  an  attack  upon  the  Ele6torate. 
Late  enough,  he  at  last  opened  his  treasures, 
and  hastened  to  afford  supplies  of  money  and 
troops,  first  to  the  Union,  which  at  that  time 
was  defending  the  Lower  Palatinate,  and  after- 
wards, when  they  retired,  to  Count  Mansfeld. 
By  his  means  his  near  relation,  Christian, 
King  of  Denmark,  was  induced  to  afford  his 
active  support.  At  the  same  time,  the  ap- 
proaching expiration  of  the  truce  between 
Spain  and  Holland  deprived  the  emperor  of 
all  the  supplies  which  otherwise  he  might  ex- 
pe6l  from  the  side  of  the  Netherlands.  More 
important  still  was  the  assistance  which  the 
Palatinate  received  from  Transylvania  and 
Hungary.  The  cessation  of  hostilities  be- 
tween Gabor  and  the  emperor  was  scarcely 
at  an  end,  when  this  old  and  formidable  ene- 
my of  Austria  overran  Hungary  anew,  and 
caused  himself  to  be  crowned  king  in  Pres- 
burg.  So  rapid  was  his  progress  that,  to 
prote6l   Austria   and    Hungary,    Bucquoi  was 


obliged  to  evacuate  Bohemia.  This  brave 
general  met  his  death  at  the  siege  of  Neu- 
haiisel,  as,  shortly  before,  the  no  less  valiant 
Dampierre  had  fallen  before  Presburg.  Ga- 
bor's  march  into  the  Austrian  territory  was 
irresistible ;  the  old  Count  Thurn  and  several 
other  distinguished  Bohemians  had  united 
their  strength  with  this  irreconcilable  enemy 
of  Austria.  A  vigorous  attack  on  the  side  of 
Germany,  while  Gabor  pressed  the  emperor 
on  that  of  Hungary,  might  have  retrieved  the 
fortunes  of  Frederick  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
Bohemians  and  Germans  had  always  laid  down 
their  arms  when  Gabor  took  the  field  ;  and 
the  latter  was  always  exhausted  at  the  very 
moment  that  the  former  began  to  recover  their 
vigor. 

Meanwhile  Frederick  had  not  delayed  to 
join  his  prote6lor  Mansfeld.  In  disguise  he 
entered  the  Lower  Palatinate,  of  which  the 
possession  was  at  that  time  disputed  between 
Mansfeld  and  the  Bavarian  general,  Tilly,  the 
Upper  Palatinate  having  been  long  conquered. 
A  ray  of  hope  shone  upon  him  as,  from  the 
wreck  of  the  Union,  new  friends  came  forward. 
A  former  member  of  the  Union,  George  Fred- 
erick, Margrave  of  Baden,  had  for  some  time 
been  engaged  in  assembling  a  military  force, 
which  soon  amounted  to  a  considerable  army. 
Its  destination  was  kept  a  secret  till  he  sud- 
denly took  the  field  and  joined  Mansfeld. 
Before  commencing  the  war  he  resigned  his 
Margraviate  to  his  son,  in  the  hope  of  eluding, 
by  this  precaution,  the  emperor's  revenge,  if 
his  enterprise  should  be  unsuccessful.  His 
neighbor,  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  likewise 
began  to  augment  his  military  force.  The 
courage  of  the  Palatine  revived,  and  he  labored 
assiduously  to  renew  the  Protestant  Union. 
It  was  now  time  for  Tilly  to  consult  for  his 
own  safety,  and  he  hastily  summoned  the 
Spanish  troops,  under  Corduba,  to  his  assist- 
ance. But  while  the  enemy  was  uniting  his 
strength,  Mansfeld  and  the  Margrave  separ- 
ated, and  the  latter  was  defeated  by  the 
Bavarian  general  near  Wimpfen  (1622). 

To  defend  a  king  whom  his  nearest  relation 
persecuted,  and  who  was  deserted  even  by  his 
own  father-in-law,  there  had  come  forward  an 
adventurer  without  money,  and  whose  very 
legitimacy  was  questioned.  A  sovereign  had 
resigned  possessions  over  which  he  reigned  in 
peace  to  hazard  the  uncertain  fortune  of  war 
in  behalf  of  a  stranger.  And  now  another 
soldier  of  fortune,  poor  in  territorial  posses- 
sions, but   rich  in  illustrious  ancestry,  under- 


took the  defence  of  a  cause  which  the  former 
despaired  of.  Christian,  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
administrator  of  Halberstadt,  seemed  to  have 
learned  from  Count  Mansfeld  the  secret  of 
keeping  in  the  field  an  army  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men  without  money.  Impelled  by  youth- 
ful presumption,  and  influenced  partly  by  the 
wish  of  establishing  his  reputation  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood, 
whom  he  cordially  detested,  and  partly  by  a 
thirst  for  plunder,  he  assembled  a  considerable 
army  in  Lower  Saxony,  under  the  pretext  of 
espousing  the  defence  of  Frederick  and  of  the 
liberties  of  Germany.  "  God's  Friend,  Priest's 
Foe,"  was  the  motto  he  chose  for  his  coinage, 

!  which  was  struck  out  of  church  plate ;  and 
his   condu6l  belied  one   half  at  least  of  the 

I  device. 

i  The  progress  of  this  banditti  was,  as  usual, 
marked  by  the  most  frightful  devastation.  En- 
riched by  the  spoils  of  the  chapters  of  Lower 
Saxony  and  Westphalia,  they  gathered  strength 
to  plunder  the  bishoprics  upon  the  Upper 
Rhine.  Driven  from  thence,  both  by  friends 
and  foes,  the  Administrator  approached  the 
town  of  Hoechst  on  the  Main,  which  he 
crossed  after  a  murderous  action  with  Tilly, 
who  disputed  with  him  the  passage  of  the 
river.  With  the  loss  of  half  his  army  he 
reached  the  opposite  bank,  where  he  quickly 
colledled  his  shattered  troops  and  formed  a 
jun6lion  with  Mansfeld.  Pursued  by  Tilly, 
this  united  host  threw  itself  again  into  Alsace, 
to  repeat  their  former  ravages.  While  the 
Ele<5lor  Frederick  followed,  almost  like  a 
fugitive  mendicant,  surrounded  by  a  posse 
which  acknowledged  him  as  its  lord,  and  dig- 
nified itself  with  his  name,  his  friends  were 
busily  endeavoring  to  efifeft  a  reconciliation 
between  him  and  the  emperor.  Ferdinand 
took  care  not  to  deprive  them  of  all  hope  of 
seeing  the  Palatine  restored  to  his  dominion. 
Full  of  artifice  and  dissimulation,  he  pretended 
to  be  willing  to  enter  into  a  negotiation,  try- 
ing thereby  to  cool  their  ardor  in  the  field, 
and  to  prevent  them  from  driving  matters  to 
extremity.  James  I.,  ever  the  dupe  of  Aus- 
trian cunning,  contributed  not  a  little,  by  his 
foolish  intermeddling,  to  promote  the  empe- 
ror's schemes.  Ferdinand  insisted  that  Fred- 
erick, if  he  would  appeal  to  his  clemency, 
should  first  of  all  lay  down  his  arms,  and 
James  considered  this  demand  extremely  rea- 
sonable. At  his  instigation  the  Eledlor  dis- 
missed his  only  real  defenders.  Count  Mans- 
feld  and   the  Administrator,  and   in  Holland 
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awaited   his  own  fate  from  the   mercy  of  the 
emperor. 

Mansfeld  and  Duke  Christian  were  now  at 
a  loss  for  some  new  name ;  the  cause  of  the 
Ele6lor  had  not  set  them  in  motion,  so  his 
dismissal  could  not  disarm  them.  War  was 
their  object ;  it  was  all  the  same  to  them  in 
whose  cause  or  name  it  was  waged.  After  ! 
some  vain  attempts  on  the  part  of  Mansfeld 
to  be  received  into  the  emperor's  service, 
both  marched  into  Lorraine,  where  the  ex- 
cesses of  their  troops  spread  terror  even  to 
the  heart  of  France.  Here  they  long  waited 
in  vain  for  a  master  willing  to  purchase  their 
services ;  till  the  Dutch,  pressed  by  the  Span- 
ish General  Spinola,  offered  to  take  them  into 
pay.  After  a  bloody  fight  at  Fleurus  with  the 
Spaniards,  who  attempted  to  intercept  them, 
they  reached  Holland,  where  their  appearance 
compelled  the  Spanish  general  forthwith  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Bergen-op-Zoom.  But  even 
Holland  was  soon  weary  of  these  unwelcome 
guests,  and  availed  herself  of  the  first  liioment 
to  get  rid  of  their  dangerous  assistance.  Mans- 
feld allowed  his  troops  to  recruit  themselves 
for  new  enterprises  in  the  fertile  province  of 
East  Friezeland.  Duke  Christian,  passionately 
enamored  of  the  Ele6lress  Palatine,  with  whom 
he  had  become  acquainted  in  Holland,  and 
more  disposed  for  war  than  ever,  led  back  his 
army  into  Lower  Saxony,  bearing  that  prin- 
cess's glove  in  his  hat  and  on  his  standards 
the  motto,  "All  for  God  and  Her."  Neither 
of  these  adventurers  had  as  yet  run  their 
career  in  this  war. 

All  the  imperial  territories  were  now  free 
from  the  enemy;  the  Union  was  dissolved; 
the  Margrave  of  Baden,  Duke  Christian  and 
Mansfeld  driven  from  the  field,  and  the  Pala- 
tinate overrun  by  the  executive  troops  of  the 
Empire.  Manheim  and  Heidelberg  were  in 
possession  of  Bavaria,  and  Frankenthal  was 
shortly  afterwards  ceded  to  the  Spaniards. 
The  Palatine,  in  a  distant  corner  of  Holland, 
awaited  the  disgraceful  permission  to  appease 
by  abject  submission  the  vengeance  of  the 
emperor;  and  an  Ele6loral  Diet  was  at  last 
summoned  to  decide  its  fate.  That  fate,  how- 
ever, had  been  long  before  decided  at  the 
court  of  the  emperor;  though  now,  for  the 
first  time,  were  circumstances  favorable  for 
giving  publicity  to  the  decision.  After  his 
past  measures  towards  the  Ele6lor,  Ferdinand 
believed  that  a  sincere  reconciliation  was  not 
to  be  hoped  for.  The  violent  course  he  had 
once  begun   must  be  completed   successfully 


or  recoil  upon  himself.  What  was  already 
lost  was  irrecoverable  ;  Frederick  could  never 
hope  to  regain  his  dominions;  and  a  prince 
without  territory  and  without  subjects  had 
little  chance  of  retaining  the  electoral  crown. 
Deeply  as  the  Palatine  had  offended  against 
the  House  of  Austria,  the  services  of  the  Duke 
of  Bavaria  were  no  less  meritorious.  If  the 
House  of  Austria  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  had  much  to  dread  from  the  resent- 
ment and  religious  rancor  of  the  Palatine 
family,  they  had  as  much  to  hope  from  the 
gratitude  and  religious  zeal  of  the  Bavarian. 
Lastly,  by  the  cession  of  the  Palatine  Elec- 
torate to  Bavaria  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
would  obtain  a  decisive  preponderance  in  the 
Ele6loral  College  and  secure  a  permanent  tri- 
umph in  Germany, 

The  last  circumstance  was  sufficient  to  win 
the  support  of  the  three  Ecclesiastical  Electors 
to  this  innovation ;  and  among  the  Protestants 
the  vote  of  Saxony  was  alone  of  any  import- 
ance. But  could  John  George  be  expe6led  to 
dispute  with  the  emperor  a  right,  without 
which  he  would  expose  to  question  his  own 
title  to  the  ele6loral  dignity?  To  a  prince 
whom  descent,  dignity  and  political  power 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  church  in 
Germany,  nothing,  it  is  true,  ought  to  be 
more  sacred  than  the  defence  of  the  rights  of 
that  church  against  all  the  encroachments  of 
the  Roman  Catholics.  But  the  question  here 
was  not  whether  the  interests  of  the  Protes- 
tants were  to  be  supported  against  the  Roman 
Catholics,  but  which  of  two  religions  equally 
detested — the  Calvinistic  and  the  Popish — 
was  to  triumph  over  the  other ;  to  which  of 
the  two  enemies,  equally  dangerous,  the  Pala- 
tinate was  to  be  assigned  ;  and  in  this  clashing 
of  opposite  duties  it  was  natural  that  private 
hate  and  private  gain  should  determine  the 
event.  The  born  prote6lor  of  the  liberties  of 
Germany  and  of  the  Protestant  religion  en- 
couraged the  emperor  to  dispose  of  the  Pala- 
tinate by  his  imperial  prerogative ;  and  to 
apprehend  no  resistance  on  the  part  of  Saxony 
to  his  measures  on  the  mere  ground  of  form. 
If  the  Elector  was  afterwards  disposed  to  re- 
tract this  consent,  Frederick  him.self,  by 
driving  the  Evangelical  preachers  from 
Bohemia,  was  the  cause  of  this  change  of 
opinion ;  and,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Ele<5lor, 
the  transference  of  the  Palatine  Eledtorate 
to  Bavaria  ceased  to  be  illegal  as  soon  as 
Ferdinand  was  prevailed  upon  to  cede  Lu- 
satia    to    Saxony    in     consideration     of    six 
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millions   of  dollars,    as    the   expenses   of  the 
war. 

Thus,  in  defiance  of  all  Protestant  Germany 
and  in  mockery  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  Empire,  which  at  his  election  he  had 
sworn  to  maintain,  Ferdinand  at  Ratisbon 
solemnly  invested  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  with 
the  Palatinate,  without  prejudice,  as  the  form 
ran,  to  the  rights  which  the  relations  or  de- 
scendants of  Frederick  might  afterward  estab- 
lish. That  unfortunate  prince  thus  saw  him- 
self irrevocably  driven  from  his  possessions, 
without  having  been  even  heard  before  the 
tribunal  which  condemned  him — a  privilege 
which  the  law  allows  to  the  meanest  subje6t, 
and  even  to  the  most  atrocious  criminal. 

This  violent  step  at  last  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  King  of  England;  and,  as  the  negotia- 
tions for  the  marriage  of  his  son  with  the  In- 
fanta of  Spain  were  now  broken  off,  James 
began  seriously  to  espouse  the  cause  of  his  son- 
in-law.  A  change  in  the  French  ministry  had 
placed  Cardinal  Richelieu  at  the  head  of  af- 
fairs, and  this  fallen  kingdom  soon  began  to 
feel  that  a  great  mind  was  at  the  helm  of  state. 
The  attempts  of  the  Spanish  Viceroy  in  Milan 
to  gain  possession  of  the  Valtelline,  and  thus 
to  form  a  jun6lion  with  the  Austrian  heredi- 
tary dominions,  revived  the  olden  dread  of 
this  power,  and  with  it  the  policy  of  Henry 
the  Great.  The  marriage  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  with  Henrietta  of  France  established  a 
close  union  between  the  two  crowns;  and  to 
this  alliance  Holland,  Denmark  and  some  of 
the  Italian  states  presently  acceded.  Its  ob- 
je6l  was  to  expel  by  force  of  arms  Spain  from 
the  Valtelline,  and  to  compel  Austria  to  rein- 
state Frederick;  but  only  the  first  of  these  de- 
signs was  prosecuted  with  vigor.  James  I. 
died,  and  Charles  I.,  involved  in  disputes  with 
his  Parliament,  could  not  bestow  attention  on 
the  affairs  of  Germany.  Savoy  and  Venice 
withheld  their  assistance;  and  the  French 
minister  thought  it  necessary  to  subdue  the 
Huguenots  at  home  before  he  supported  the 
German  Protestants  against  the  emperor. 
Great  as  were  the  hopes  which  had  been 
formed  from  this  alliance,  they  were  yet 
equalled  by  the  disappointment  of  the  event. 

Mansfeld,  deprived  of  all  support,  remained 
inactive  on  the  Lower  Rhine;  and  Duke 
Christian  of  Brunswick,  after  an  unsuccessful 
campaign,  was  a  second  time  driven  out  of 
Germany.  A  fresh  irruption  of  Bethlem 
Gabor  into  Moravia,  frustrated  by  the  want 
of    support    from    the    Germans,    terminated. 


like  all  the  rest,  in  a  formal  peace  with  the 
emperor.  The  Union  was  no  more ;  no  Prot- 
estant prince  was  in  arms;  and  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Lower  Germany  the  Bavarian  General 
Tilly,  at  the  head  of  a  vi6lorious  army,  en- 
camped in  the  Protestant  territory.  The 
movements  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  had 
drawn  him  into  this  quarter  and  even  into  the 
Circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  when  he  made 
himself  master  of  the  Administrator's  ma- 
gazines at  Lippstadt.  The  necessity  of  ob- 
serving this  enemy  and  preventing  him 
from  new  inroads,  was  the  pretext  assigned  for 
continuing  Tilly's  stay  in  the  country.  But, 
in  truth,  both  Mansfeld  and  Duke  Christian 
had,  from  want  of  money,  disbanded  their 
armies,  and  Count  Tilly  had  no  enemy  to 
dread.  Why,  then,  still  burden  the  country 
with  his  presence? 

It  is  difficult  amidst  the  uproar  of  contend- 
ing parties  to  distinguish  the  voice  of  truth  ; 
but  certainly  it  was  matter  for  alarm  that  the 
League  did  not  lay  down  its  arms.  The  pre- 
mature rejoicings  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
too,  were  calculated  to  increase  apprehension. 
The  emperor  and  the  League  stood  armed  and 
vidlorious  in  Germany,  without  a  power  to 
oppose  them  should  they  venture  to  attack  the 
Protestant  states  and  to  annul  the  religious 
treaty.  Had  Ferdinand  been  in  reality  far 
from  disposed  to  abuse  his  conquests,  still  the 
defenceless  position  of  the  Protestants  was 
most  likely  to  suggest  the  temptation.  Ob- 
solete conventions  could  not  bind  a  prince 
who  thought  that  he  owed  all  to  religion,  and 
believed  that  a  religious  creed  would  san6lify 
any  deed  however  violent.  Upper  Germany 
■was  already  overpowered.  Lower  Germany 
alone  could  check  his  despotic  authority. 
Here  the  Protestants  still  predominated ;  the 
church  had  been  forcibly  deprived  of  most  of 
its  endowments,  and  the  present  appeared  a 
favorable  moment  for  recovering  these  lost 
possessions.  A  great  part  of  the  strength  of 
the  Lower  German  princes  consisted  in  these 
Chapters,  and  the  plea  of  restoring  its  own  to 
the  church  afforded  an  excellent  pretext  for 
weakening  these  princes. 

Unpardonable  would  have  been  their  negli- 
gence had  they  remained  inadlive  in  this 
danger.  The  remembrance  of  the  ravages 
which  Tilly's  army  had  committed  in  Lower 
Saxony  was  too  recent  not  to  arouse  the 
Estates  to  measures  of  defence.  With  all 
haste  the  Circle  of  Lower  Saxony  began  to 
arm  itself.     Extraordinary  contributions  were 
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levied,  troops  colledled  and  magazines  filled. 
Negotiations  for  subsidies  were  set  on  foot 
with  Venire,  Holland  and  England.  They 
deliberated,  too,  what  power  should  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  confederacy.  The  kings 
of  the  Sound  and  the  Baltic,  the  natural  allies 
of  this  Circle,  would  not  see  with  indifference 
the  emperor  treating  it  as  a  conqueror  and  es- 
tablishing himself  as  their  neighbor  on  the 
shores  of  the  North  Sea.  The  twofold  in- 
terests of  religion  and  policy  urged  them  to 
put  a  stop  to  his  progress  in  Lower  Germany. 
Christian  IV.  of  Denmark,  as  Duke  of  Hol- 
stein,  was  himself  a  prince  of  this  Circle,  and 


by  considerations  equally  powerful  Gustavus 
Adolphus  of  Sweden  was  induced  to  join  the 
confederacy. 

These  two  kings  vied  with  each  other  for 
the  honor  of  defending  Lower  Saxony  and  of 
opposing  the  formidable  power  of  Austria. 
Each  offered  to  raise  a  well-disciplined  army 
and  to  lead  it  in  person.  His  vidiorious  cam- 
paigns against  Moscow  and  Poland  gave  weight 
to  the  promises  of  the  King  of  Sweden.  The 
shores  of  the  Baltic  were  full  of  the  name  of 
Gustavus.  But  the  fame  of  his  rival  excited 
the  envy  of  the  Danish  monarch  ;  and  the 
more  success  he  promised  himself  in  this  cam- 
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paign,  the  less  disposed  was  he  to  show  any 
favor  to  his  envied  neighbor.  Both  laid  their 
conditions  and  ])lans  before  the  English  min- 
istry, and  Christian  IV.  finally  succeeded  in 
outbidding  his  rival.  Gustavus  Adolphus,  for 
his  own  security,  had  demanded  the  cession 
of  some  places  of  strength  in  Germany,  where 
he  himself  had  no  territories,  to  afford  in 
case  of  need  a  place  of  refuge  for  his  troops. 
Christian  IV.  possessed  Holstein  and  Jutland, 
through  which  in  the  event  of  a  defeat  he 
could  always  secure  a  retreat. 

Eager  to  get  the  start  of  his  competitor,  the 
King  of  Denmark  hastened  to  take  the  field. 
Appointed  generalissimo  of  the  Circle  of  Lower 
Saxony,  he  soon  had  an  army  of  sixty  thousand 
men  in  motion  ;  the  administrator  of  Magde- 
burg, and  the  Dukes  of  Bnniswick  and  Meck- 
lenburg entered  into  an  alliance  with  him.  En- 
couraged by  the  hope  of  assistance  from  Eng- 
land and  the  possession  of  so  large  a  force,  he 
flattered  himself  he  should  be  able  to  termin- 
ate the  war  in  a  single  campaign. 

At  Vienna,  it  was  officially  notified  that  the 
only  obje<5l  of  these  preparations  was  the  pro- 
te6lion  of  the  Circle  and  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  But  the  negotiations  with  Holland, 
England,  and  even  France,  the  extraordinary 
exertions  of  the  Circle,  and  the  raising  of  so 
formidable  an  army,  seemed  to  have  some- 
thing more  in  view  than  defensive  operations, 
and  to  contemplate  nothing  less  than  the  com- 
plete restoration  of  the  Ele6lor  Palatine  and 
the  humiliation  of  the  dreaded  power  of  Aus- 
tria. 

After  negotiations,  exhortations,  commands 
and  threats  had  in  vain  been  employed  by  the 
emperor,  in  order  to  induce  the  King  of  Den- 
mark and  the  Circle  of  Lower  Saxony  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  hostilities  commenced,  and 
Lower  Germany  became  the  theatre  of  war. 
Count  Tilly,  marching  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  Weser,  made  himself  master  of  all  the 
passes  as  far  as  Minden.  After  an  unsuccess- 
ful attack  on  Nieuburg,  he  crossed  the  river 
and  overran  the  principality  of  Calemburg,  in 
which  he  quartered  his  troops.  The  king  con- 
duced his  operations  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  and  spread  his  forces  over  the  territories 
of  Brunswick,  but  having  weakened  his  main 
body  by  too  powerful  detachments,  he  could 
not  engage  in  any  enterprise  of  importance. 
Aware  of  his  opponent's  superiority,  he  avoided 
a  decisive  a6lion  as  anxiously  as  the  general 
of  the  League  sought  it. 

With  the  exception  of  the  troops  from  the 


Spanish  Netherlands,  which  had  poured  into 
the  Lower  Palatinate,  the  emperor  had  hith- 
erto made  use  only  of  the  arms  of  Bavaria 
and  the  League  in  Germany.  Maximilian 
conducted  the  war  as  executor  of  the  ban  of 
the  Empire,  and  Tilly,  who  commanded  the 
army  of  execution,  was  in  the  Bavarian  ser- 
vice. The  emperor  owed  superiority  in  the 
field  to  Bavaria  and  the  League,  and  his  for- 
tunes were  in  their  hands.  This  dependence 
on  their  good  will  but  ill  accorded  with  the 
grand  schemes  which  the  brilliant  commence- 
ment of  the  war  had  led  the  imperial  cabinet 
to  form. 

However  a6live  the  League  had  shown'itself 
in  the  emperor's  defence,  while  thereby  it 
secured  its  own  welfare,  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pe6led  that  it  would  enter  as  readily  into  his 
views  of  conquest.  Or  if  they  still  continued 
to  lend  their  armies  for  that  purpose,  it  was 
too  much  to  be  feared  that  they  would  share 
with  the  emperor  nothing  but  general  odium, 
while  they  appropriated  to  themselves  all  ad- 
vantages. A  strong  army  under  his  own  orders 
could  alone  free  him  from  this  debasing  de- 
pendence upon  Bavaria  and  restore  to  him  his 
former  pre-eminence  in  Germany.  But  the 
war  had  already  exhausted  the  imperial  do- 
minions, and  they  were  unequal  to  the  expense 
of  such  an  armament.  In  these  circumstances 
nothing  could  be  more  welcome  to  the  empe- 
ror than  the  proposal  with  which  one  of  his 
officers  surprised  him. 

This  was  Count  Wallenstein,  an  experienced 
officer,  and  the  richest  nobleman  in  Bohemia. 
From  his  earliest  youth  he  had  been  in  the 
service  of  the  House  of  Austria,  and  several 
campaigns  against  the  Turks,  Venetians,  Bohe- 
mians, Hungarians  and  Transylvanians  had 
established  his  reputation.  He  was  priesent  as 
colonel  at  the  battle  of  Prague,  and  afterwards 
as  major-general  had  defeated  a  Hungarian 
force  in  Moravia.  The  emperor's  gratitude 
was  equal  to  his  services,  and  a  large  share  of 
the  confiscated  estates  of  the  Bohemian  insur- 
gents was  their  reward.  Possessed  of  immense 
property,  excited  by  ambitious  views,  confi- 
dent in  his  own  good  fortune,  and  still  more 
encouraged  by  the  existing  state  of  circum- 
stances, he  offered,  at  his  own  expense  and 
that  of  his  friends,  to  raise  and  clothe  an  army 
for  the  emperor,  and  even  undertook  the  cost 
of  maintaining  it,  if  he  were  allowed  to  aug- 
ment it  to  fifty  thousand  men.  The  project 
was  universally  ridiculed  as  the  chimerical  off- 
spring of  a  visionary  brain  ;  but  the  offer  was 
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highly  vahiable,  if  its  promises  should  be  but 
partially  fulfilled.  Certain  circles  in  Bohemia 
were  assigned  to  him  as  depots,  with  authority 
to  appoint  his  own  officers.  In  a  few  months 
he  had  twenty  thousand  men  under  arms, 
with  which,  quitting  the  Austrian  territories, 
he  soon  afterwards  appeared  on  the  frontiers 
of  Lower  Saxony  with  thirty  thousand.  The 
emperor  had  lent  this  armament  nothing  but 
his  name.  The  reputation  of  the  general,  the 
pros])e6t  of  rapid  promotion,  and  the  hope  of 
plunder,  attracted  to  his  standard  adventurers 
from  all  quarters  of  Germany  ;  and  even  sov- 
ereign princes,  stimulated  by  the  desire  of 
glory  or  of  gain,  offered  to  raise  regiments  for 
the  service  of  Austria. 

Now  therefore  for  the  first  time  in  this  war 
an  imperial  army  appeared  in  Germany;  which 
was  menacing  to  the  Protestants  and  scarcely 
more  acceptable  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 
Wallenstein  had  orders  to  unite  his  army  with 
the  troops  of  the  League,  and  in  conjun6lion 
with  the  Bavarian  general  to  attack  the  King 
of  Denmark.  But  long  jealous  of  Tilly's  fame,  I 
he  showed  no  disposition  to  share  with  him 
the  laurels  of  the  campaign,  or  in  the  splendor 
of  his  rival's  achievements  to  dim  the  lustre 
of  his  own.  His  plan  of  operations  was  to 
support  the  latter,  but  to  a6l  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  him.  As  he  had  not  resources 
like  Tilly  for  supplying  the  wants  of  his  army, 
he  was  obliged  to  march  his  troops  into  fertile 
countries,  which  had  not  as  yet  suffered  from 
war.  Disobeying  therefore  the  order  to  form 
a  jun6lion  with  the  general  of  the  League,  he 
marched  into  the  territories  of  Halberstadt 
and  Magdeburg,  and  at  Dessau  made  himself 
master  of  the  Elbe.  All  the  lands  on  either 
bank  of  this  river  were  at  his  command,  and 
from  them  he  could  either  attack  the  King  of 
Denmark  in  the  rear  or,  if  prudent,  enter  the 
territories  of  tliat  prince. 

Christian  IV.  was  fully  aware  of  the  danger 
of  his  situation  between  two  such  powerful 
armies.  He  had  already  been  joined  by  the 
administrator  of  Halberstadt,  who  had  lately 
returned  from  Holland  ;  he  now  also  acknow- 
ledged Mansfeld,  whom  previously  he  had  re- 
fused to  recognize,  and  supported  him  to  the 
best  of  his  ability.  Mansfeld  amply  requited 
this  service.  He  alone  kept  at  bay  the  army 
of  Wallenstein  upon  the  Elbe,  and  prevented 
its  jun6lion  with  that  of  Tilly  and  a  combined 
attack  on  the  King  of  Denmark.  Notwith- 
standing the  enemy's  superiority,  this  intrepid 
general  even  approached  the  bridge  of  Des.sau 


and  ventured  to  entrench  himself  in  presence 
of  the  imperial  lines.  But  attacked  in  the 
rear  by  the  whole  force  of  the  Imperialists,  he 
was  obliged  to  yield  to  superior  numbers,  and 
to  abandon  his  post  with  the  loss  of  three 
thousand  killed,  .\fter  this  defeat  Mansfeld 
withdrew  into  Brandenburg,  where  he  soon 
recruited  and  reinforced  his  army ;  and  sud- 
denly turned  into  Silesia,  with  the  view  of 
marching  from  thence  into  Hungary  ;  and  in 
conjun6lion  with  Bethlem  Gabor  carrying  the 
war  into  the  heart  of  Austria.  As  the  Aus- 
trian dominions  in  that  quarter  were  entirely 
defenceless,  Wallenstein  received  immediate 
orders  to  leave  the  King  of  Denmark  and, 
if  possible,  to  intercept  Mansfeld' s  progress 
through  Silesia. 

The  diversion  which  this  movement  of 
Mansfeld  had  made  in  the  army  of  Wallen- 
stein, enabled  the  king  to  detach  a  part  of  his 
force  into  Westphalia,  to  seize  the  bishoprics 
of  Munster  and  Osnaburg.  To  check  this 
movement,  Tilly  suddenly  moved  from  the 
Weser ;  but  the  operations  of  Duke  Christian, 
who  threatened  the  territories  of  the  League 
with  an  inroad  in  the  dire6tion  of  Hesse,  and 
to  remove  thither  the  seat  of  war,  recalled  him 
as  rapidly  from  Westphalia.  In  order  to  keep 
open  his  communication  with  these  provinces, 
and  to  prevent  the  jun6lion  of  the  enemy  with 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  Tilly  hastily  seized 
all  the  tenable  posts  on  the  Werha  and  Fulda, 
and  took  up  a  strong  position  in  Minden,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Hessian  Mountains,  and  at  the 
confluence  of  these  rivers  with  the  Weser.  He 
soon  made  himself  master  of  Gottingen,  the 
key  of  Brunswick  and  Hesse,  and  was  medi- 
tating a  similar  attack  upon  Nordheim,  when 
the  king  advanced  upon  him  with  his  whole 
army.  After  throwing  into  this  place  the 
necessary  supplies  for  a  long  siege,  the  latter 
attempted  to  open  a  new  passage  through 
Eichsfeld  and  Thuringia  into  the  territories 
of  the  League.  He  had  already  reached 
Duderstadt  when  Tilly,  by  forced  marches, 
came  up  with  him.  As  the  army  of  Tilly, 
which  had  been  reinforced  by  some  of  Wal- 
lenstein's  regiments,  was  superior  in  numbers 
to  his  own,  the  king,  to  avoid  a  battle,  re- 
treated towards  Brunswick.  But  Tilly  inces- 
santly harassed  his  retreat,  and  after  three 
days'  skirmishing  he  was  at  length  obliged  to 
await  the  enemy  near  the  village  of  Lutter  in 
Barenburg.  The  Danes  began  the  attack  with 
great  bravery,  and  thrice  did  their  intrepid 
monarch    lead    them    in    person    against    the 
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Mansfeld  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  had  sub- 
sisted their  troops  by  contributions  levied  in- 
discriminately on  friend  and  enemy  ;  but  this 
predatory  life  was  attended  with  all  the  in- 
convenience and  insecurity  which  accompany 
robbery.  Like  a  fugitive  banditti,  they  were 
obliged  to  steal  through  exasperated  and  vigi- 
lant enemies ;  to  roam  from  one  end  of  Ger- 
many to  another  ;  to  watch  their  opportunity 
with  anxiety ;  and  to  abandon  the  most  fertile 
territories  whenever  they  were  defended  by  a 
superior  army.  If  Mansfeld  and  Duke  Chris- 
tian had  done  such  great  things  in  the  face  of 
these  difficulties,  what  might  not  be  expecfled 
if  the  obstacles  were  removed  ;  when  the  army 
raised  was  numerous  enough  to  overawe  in  it- 
self the  most  powerful  states  of  the  empire; 
when  the  name  of  the  emperor  insured  im- 
punity to  every  outrage;  and  when,  under  the 


highest  authority,  and  at  the  head  of  an  over- 
whelming force,  the  same  system  of  warfare 
was  pursued,  which  these  two  adventurers  had 
hitherto  adopted  at  their  own  risk,  and  with 
only  an  untrained  nuiltitude? 

Wallenstein  had  all  this  in  view  when  he 
made  his  bold  offer  to  the  emperor,  which 
now  seemed  extravagant  to  no  one.  The 
more  his  army  was  augmented,  the  less  cause 
was  there  to  fear  for  its  subsistence,  because  it 
could  irresistibly  bear  down  upon  the  refrac- 
tory states  ;  the  more  violent  its  outrages,  the 
more  probable  was  impunity.  Towards  hos- 
tile states  it  had  the  plea  of  right;  towards  the 
favorable  disposed  it  could  allege  necessity. 
The  inequality,  too,  with  which  it  dealt  out 
its  oppressions,  prevented  any  dangerous  union 
among  the  states  ;  while  the  exhaustion  of  their 
territories  deprived  them  of  the  power  of  ven- 
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geance.  Thus  the  whole  of  Germany  became 
a  kind  of  magazine  for  the  imperial  army,  and 
the  emperor  was  enabled  to  deal  with  the  other 
states  as  absolutely  as  with  his  own  hereditary 
dominions.  Universal  was  the  clamor  for  re- 
dress before  the  imperial  throne ;  but  there 
was  nothing  to  fear  from  the  revenge  of  the 
injured  princes,  so  long  as  they  appealed  for 
justice.  The  general  discontent  was  directed 
equally  against  the  emperor,  who  had  lent  his 
name  to  these  barbarities,  and  the  general  who 
exceeded  his  power,  and  openly  abused  the 
authority  of  his  master.  They  applied  to  the 
emperor  for  prote6lion  against  the  outrages  of 
his  general ;  but  Wallenstein  had  no  sooner 
felt  himself  absolute  in  the  army,  than  he 
threw  off  his  obedience  to  his  sovereign. 

The  exhaustion  of  the  enemy  made  a  speedy 
peace  probable  ;  yet  Wallenstein  continued  to 
augment  the  imperial  armies  until  they  were 
at  least  one  hundred  thousand  men  strong. 
Numberless  commissions  to  colonelcies  and 
inferior  commands,  the  regal  pomp  of  the 
commander-in  chief,  immoderate  largesses  to 
his  favorites  (for  he  never  gave  less  than  a 
thousand  florins),  enormous  sums  lavished  in 
corrupting  the  court  at  Vienna — all  this  had 
been  effe6led  without  burdening  the  emperor. 
These  immense  sums  were  raised  by  the  con- 
tributions levied  from  the  lower  German  pro- 
vinces, where  no  distin6lion  was  made  between 
friend  and  foe ;  and  the  territories  of  all 
princes  were  subje6led  to  the  same  system 
of  marching  and  quartering,  of  extortion  and 
outrage.  If  credit  is  to  be  given  to  an  extrav- 
agant contemporary  statement,  Wallenstein, 
during  his  seven  years'  command,  had  exa6led 
not  less  than  sixty  thousand  millions  of  dollars 
from  one  half  of  Germany.  The  greater  his 
extortions,  the  greater  the  rewards  of  his  sol- 
diers, and  the  greater  the  concourse  to  his 
standard,  for  the  world  always  follows  fortune. 
His  armies  flourished  while  all  the  states 
through  which  they  passed  withered.  What 
cared  he  for  the  detestation  of  the  people  and 
the  complaints  of  princes?  His  army  adored 
him,  and  the  guilt  itself  enabled  him  to  bid 
defiance  to  its  consequences. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  Ferdinand  were  we 
to  lay  all  these  irregularities  to  his  charge. 
Had  he  foreseen  that  he  was  abandoning  the 
German  States  to  the  mercy  of  his  general,  he 
would  have  been  sensible  how  dangerous  to 
himself  so  absolute  a  general  would  prove. 
The  closer  the  conne6lion  became  between 
the  army  and    the  leader  from  whom  flowed 


favor  and  fortune,  the  more  the  ties  which 
united  both  to  the  emperor  were  relaxed. 
Everything,  it  is  true,  was  done  in  the  name 
of  the  latter ;  but  Wallenstein  only  availed 
himself  of  the  supreme  majesty  of  the  emperor 
to  crush  the  authority  of  other  states.  His 
obje6l  was  to  depress  the  princes  of  the  Em- 
pire, to  destroy  all  gradation  of  rank  between 
them  and  the  emperor,  and  to  elevate  the 
power  of  the  latter  above  all  competition.  If 
the  emperor  were  absolute  in  Germany,  who 
then  would  be  equal  to  the  man  intrusted  with 
the  execution  of  his  will  ?  The  height  to 
which  Wallenstein  had  raised  the  imperial 
authority  astonished  even  the  emperor  him- 
self; but  as  the  greatness  of  the  master  was 
entirely  the  work  of  the  servant,  the  creation 
of  Wallenstein  would  necessarily  sink  again 
into  nothing  upon  the  withdrawal  of  its  crea- 
tive hand.  Not  without  an  objt6\,  therefore, 
did  Wallenstein  labor  to  poison  the  minds  of 
the  German  princes  against  the  em])eror.  The 
more  violent  their  hatred  of  Ferdinand,  the 
more  indispensable  to  the  emperor  would  be- 
come the  man  who  alone  could  render  their 
ill-will  powerless.  His  design  unquestionably 
was,  that  his  sovereign  should  stand  in  fear  of 
no  one  in  all  Germany — besides  himself,  the 
source  and  engine  of  his  despotic  power. 

As  a  step  towards  this  end,  Wallenstein  now 
demanded  the  cession  of  Mecklenburg,  to  be 
held  in  pledge  till  the  repayment  of  his  ad- 
vances for  the  war.  Ferdinand  had  already 
created  him  Duke  of  Friedland,  apparently 
with  the  view  of  exalting  his  own  general  over 
Bavaria  ;  but  an  ordinary  recompense  would 
not  satisfy  Wallenstein's  ambition.  In  vain 
was  this  new  demand,  which  could  be  granted 
only  at  the  expense  of  two  princes  of  the  Em- 
pire, a6lively  resisted  in  the  Imperial  Council; 
in  vain  did  the  Spaniards,  who  had  long  been 
offended  by  his  pride,  oppose  his  elevation. 
The  powerful  support  which  Wallenstein  had 
purchased  from  the  imperial  councillors  pre- 
vailed, and  Ferdinand  was  determined,  at 
whatever  cost,  to  secure  the  devotion  of  so 
indispensable  a  minister.  For  a  slight  offence, 
one  of  the  oldest  German  houses  was  expelled 
from  their  hereditary  dominions,  that  a  crea- 
ture of  the  emperor  might  be  enriched  by  their 
spoils  (1628). 

Wallenstein  now  began  to  assume  the  title 
of  generalissimo  of  the  emperor  by  sea  and 
land.  Wismar  was  taken,  and  a  firm  footing 
gained  on  the  Baltic.  Ships  were  required 
from  Poland   and   the   Hanse  towns  to  carry 
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the  war  to  the  other  side  of  the  Baltic  ;  to 
pursue  the  Danes  into  the  heart  of  their  own 
country,  and  to  compel  them  to  a  peace  which 
might  prepare  the  way  to  more  important 
conquests.  The  communication  between  the 
Lower  German  States  and  the  Northern 
powers  would  be  broken  could  the  emperor 
place  himself  between  them  and  encompass 
Germany,  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Sound 
(the  intervening  kingdom  of  Poland  being, 
already  dependent  on  him),  with  an  unbroken 
line  of  territory.  If  such  was  the  emperor's 
plan,  Wallenstein  had  a  peculiar  interest  in  its 
execution.  These  possessions  on  the  Baltic 
should,  he  intended,  form  the  first  foundation 
of  a  power  which  had  long  been  the  object  of 
his  ambition,  and  which  should  enable  him  to 
throw  off  his  dependence  on  the  emperor. 

To  effe6l  this  obje6l  it  was  of  extreme  im- 
portance to  gain  possession  of  Stralsund,  a 
town  on  the  Baltic.  Its  excellent  harbor, 
and  the  short  passage  from  it  to  the  Swedish 
and  Danish  coasts,  peculiarly  fitted  it  for  a 
naval  station  in  a  war  with  these  powers. 
This  town,  the  sixth  of  the  Hanseatic  League, 
enjoyed  great  privileges  under  the  Duke  of 
Pomerania,  and  totally  independent  of  Den- 


mark, had  taken  no  share  in  the  war.  But 
neither  its  neutrality  nor  its  privileges  could 
prote6l  it  against  the  encroachments  of  Wal- 
lenstein when  he  had  once  cast  a  longing  look 
upon  it. 

The  request  he  made,  that  Stralsund  should 
receive  an  imperial  garrison,  had  been  firmly 
and  honorably  rejefled  by  the  magistracy, 
who  also  refused  his  cunningly  demanded  per- 
mission to  march  his  troops  through  the  town, 
Wallenstein,  therefore,  now  proposed  to  be- 
siege it. 

The  independence  of  Stralsund,  as  securing 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Baltic,  was  equally 
important  to  the  two  Northern  kings.  A 
common  danger  overcame  at  last  the  private 
jealousies  which  had  long  divided  these 
princes.  In  a  treaty  concluded  at  Copen- 
hagen in  1628,  they  bound  themselves  to 
assist  Stralsund  with  their  combined  force, 
and  to  oppose  in  common  every  foreign  power 
which  should  appear  in  the  Baltic  with  hostile 
views.  Christian  IV.  also  threw  a  sufiicient 
garrison  into  Stralsund.  and  by  his  personal 
presence  animated  the  courage  of  the  citizens. 
Some  ships  of  war,  which  Sigismund,  King 
of  Poland,  had  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the 
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imperial  general,  were  sunk  by  the  Danish 
fleet ;  and  as  Lubeck  refused  him  the  use  of 
its  shipping,  this  imperial  generalissimo  of  the 
sea  had  not  even  ships  enough  to  blockade  this 
single  harbor. 

Nothing  could  appear  more  adventurous 
than  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  a  strongly 
fortified  seaport  without  first  blockading  its 
harbor,  Wallenstein,  however,  who  as  yet 
had  never  experienced  a  check,  wished  to 
conquer  nature  itself,  and  to  perform  impossi- 
bilities. Stralsund,  open  to  the  sea,  continued 
to  be  supplied  with  provisions  and  reinforce- 
ments ;  vet  Wallenstein  maintained  his  block- 
ade  on  the  land  side,  and  endeavored  by 
boasting  menaces  to  supply  his  want  of  real 
strength.  "  I  will  take  this  town,"  said  he, 
"  though  it  were  fastened  by  a  chain  to  the 
heavens."  The  emperor  himself,  who  might 
have  cause  to  regret  an  enterprise  which  prom- 
ised no  very  glorious  result,  joyfully  availed 
himself  of  the  apparent  submission  and  accept- 
able propositions  of  the  inhabitants  to  order 
the  general  to  retire  from  the  town.  Wallen- 
stein despised  the  command,  and  continued 
to  harass  the  besieged  by  incessant  assaults. 
As  the  Danish  garrison,  already  much  reduced, 
was  unequal  to  the  fatigues  of  this  prolonged 
defence,  and  the  king  was  unable  to  detach 
any  further  troops  to  their  support,  Stralsund, 
with  Christian's  consent,  threw  itself  under 
the  prote6lion  of  the  King  of  Sweden.  The 
Danish  commander  left  the  town  to  make  way 
for  a  Swedish  governor,  who  gloriously  de- 
fended it.  Here  Wallenstein's  good  fortune 
forsook  him,  and  for  the  first  time  his  pride 
experienced  the  humiliation  of  relinquishing 
his  prey,  after  the  loss  of  many  months  and 
of  twelve  thousand  men.  The  necessity  to 
which  he  reduced  the  town  of  applying  for 
protection  to  Sweden,  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  close  alliance  between  Gustavus  Adolphus 
and  Stralsund,  which  greath'  facilitated  the 
entrance  of  the  Swedes  into  Germany. 

Hitherto  invariable  success  had  attended 
the  arms  of  the  emperor  and  the  League,  and 
Christian  IV..  defeated  in  Germany,  had 
sought  refuge  in  his  own  islands ;  but  the  Bal- 
tic checked  the  further  progress  of  the  con- 
querors. The  want  of  ships  not  only  stopped 
the  pursuit  of  the  king,  but  endangered  their 
previous  acquisitions.  The  union  of  the  two 
monarchs  was  most  to  be  dreaded,  because  so 
long  as  it  lasted  it  efiTeftually  prevented  the 
emperor  and  his  general  from  acquiring  a 
footing  on  the  Baltic  or  effedling  a  landing  in 


Sweden.  But  if  they  could  succeed  in  dis- 
solving this  union,  and  especially  in  securing 
the  friendship  of  the  Danish  king,  they  might 
hope  to  overpower  the  insulated  force  of  Swe- 
den. The  dread  of  the  interference  of  foreign 
powers,  the  insubordination  of  the  Protestants 
in  his  own  states,  and  still  more  the  storm 
which  was  gradually  darkening  along  the 
whole  of  Protestant  Germanv,  inclined  the 
emperor  to  peace,  which  his  general,  from 
opposite  motives,  was  equally  desirous  to 
effe<5l.  Far  from  wishing  for  a  state  of  things 
which  would  reduce  him  from  the  meridian 
of  greatness  and  glory  to  the  obscurity  of  pri- 
vate life,  he  only  wished  to  change  the  theatre 
of  war,  and  by  a  partial  peace  to  prolong  the 
general  confusion.  The  friendship  of  Den- 
mark, whose  neighbor  he  had  become  as  Arch- 
duke of  Mecklenburg,  was  most  important  for 
the  success  of  his  ambitious  views  ;  and  he 
resolved,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  sover- 
eign's interests,  to  secure  its  alliance. 

By  the  treaty  of  Copenhagen,  Christian  IV. 
had  expressly  engaged  not  to  conclude  a  sep- 
arate peace  with  the  emperor  without  the  con- 
sent of  Sweden.  Notwithstanding,  Wallen- 
stein's proposition  was  readily  received  by 
him.  In  a  conference  at  Lubeck  in  1629, 
from  which  Wallenstein  with  studied  contempt 
excluded  the  Swedish  ambassadors,  who  came 
to  intercede  for  Mecklenburg,  all  the  conquests 
taken  by  the  Imperialists  were  restored  to  the 
Danes.  The  conditions  imposed  upon  the 
king  were  that  he  should  interfere  no  farther 
with  the  affairs  of  Germany  than  was  called 
for  by  his  charadler  of  Duke  of  Holstein  ; 
that  he  should  on  no  pretext  harass  the  Chap- 
ters of  Lower  Germany,  and  should  leave  the 
Dukes  of  Mecklenburg  to  their  fate.  By 
Christian  himself  had  these  princes  been  in- 
volved in  the  war  with  the  emperor;  he  now 
sacrificed  them  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  usur- 
per of  their  territories.  Among  the  motives 
which  had  engaged  him  in  a  war  with  the 
emperor,  not  the  least  was  the  restoration  of 
his  relation,  the  Ele6lor  Palatine,  yet  the 
name  of  that  unfortunate  prince  was  not  even 
mentioned  in  the  treaty  ;  while  in  one  of  its 
articles  the  legitimacy  of  the  Bavarian  eledlion 
was  expressly  recognized.  Thus  meanly  and 
ingloriouslv  did  Christian  IV.  retire  from  the 
field. 

Ferdinand  had  it  now  in  his  power,  for  the 
second  time,  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  Ger- 
many ;  and  it  depended  solely  on  his  will 
whether  the  treatv  with  Denmark  should  or 
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should  not  be  the  basis  of  a  general  peace. 
From  every  quarter  arose  the  cry  of  the  un- 
fortunate, petitioning  for  an  end  of  their  suf- 
ferings ;  the  cruelties  of  his  soldiers  and  the 
rapacity  of  his  generals  had  exceeded  all 
bounds.  Germany,  laid  waste 
lating  bands  of  Mansfeld  and 
Brunswick,  and  bv  the  still 
hordes  of  Tilly  and  Wallenstein,  lay 
hausted,  bleeding,  wasted  and  sighing 
repose 


by  the   deso- 

the   Duke  of 

more   terrible 

ex- 

for 

An  anxious  desire  for  peace  was  felt 


by  all  the  Estates  and  by  the  emperor  him- 
self; involved  as  he  was  in  a  war  with  France 
in  Upper  Italy,  exhausted  by  his  past  warfare 
in  Germany,  and  apprehensive  of  the  day  of 
reckoning  which  was  approaching.  But  un- 
fortunately the  conditions  on  which  alone  the 
two  religious  parties  were  willing  respe6lively 
to  sheath  the  sword  were  irreconcilable.  The 
Roman  Catholics  wished  to  terminate  the  war 
to  their  own  advantage  ;  the  Protestants  ad- 
vanced equal  pretensions.  The  emperor,  in- 
stead of  uniting  both  parties  by  a  prudent 
moderation,  sided  with  one;  and  thus  Ger- 
many was  again  plunged  in  the  horrors  of  a 
bloody  war. 

From  the  very  close  of  the  Bohemian  trou- 
bles "Ferdinand  had  carried  on  a  counter  refor- 
mation in  his  hereditary  dominions,  in  which, 
however,  from  regard  to  some  of  the  Protes- 
tant Estates,  he  proceeded  at  first  with  moder- 
ation. But  the  viclories  of  his  generals  in 
Lower  Germany  encouraged  him  to  throw  off 
all  reserve.  Accordingly  he  had  it  intimated 
to  all  the  Protestants  in  these  dominions  that 
they  must  either  abandon  their  religion  or 
their  native  country — a  bitter  and  dreadful 
alternative,  which  excited  the  most  violent 
commotions  among  his  Austrian  subje<5ls.  In 
the  Palatinate,  immediately  after  the  expulsion 
of  Frederick,  the  Protestant  religion  had  been 
suppressed  and  its  professors  expelled  from  the 
University  of  Heidelberg. 

All  this  was  but  the  prelude  to  greater 
changes.  In  the  Elecloral  Congress  held  at 
Muhlburg,  the  Roman  Catholics  had  de- 
manded of  the  emperor  that  all  the  archbish- 
oprics, bishoprics,  mediate  and  immediate, 
abbacies  and  monasteries,  which  since  the 
Diet  of  Augsburg  had  been  secularized  by  the 
Protestants,  should  be  restored  to  the  church, 
in  order  to  indemnify  them  for  the  losses  and 
sufferings  in  the  war.  To  a  Roman  Catholic 
prince  so  zealous  as  Ferdinand  was,  such  a 
hint  was  not  likely  to  be  negledled  ;  but  he 
still  thought  it  would  be  premature  to  arouse 


the  whole  Protestants  of  Germany  by  so  deci- 
sive a  step.  Not  a  single  Protestant  prince 
would  escape  forfeiture,  by  this  revocation  of 
the  religious  foundations,  of  a  part  of  his 
lands  ;  for  where  these  revenues  had  not  a6l- 
ually  been  diverted  to  secular  purposes,  they 
had  been  made  over  to  the  Protestant  church. 
To  this  source  many  princes  owed  the  chief 
part  of  their  revenues  and  importance.  All, 
without  exception,  would  be  irritated  by  this 
demand  for  restoration.  The  religious  treaty 
did  not  expressly  deny  their  right  to  these 
chapters,  although  it  did  not  allow  it.  But  a 
possession  which  had  now  been  held  for  nearly 
a  century,  the  silence  of  four  preceding  em- 
perors, and  the  law  of  equity,  which  gave 
them  an  equal  right  with  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  the  foundations  of  their  common  ancestors, 
might  be  strongly  pleaded  by  them  as  a  valid 
title.  Besides  the  a6lual  loss  of  power  and 
authority,  which  the  surrender  of  these  foun- 
dations w-ould  occasion,  .besides  the  inevitable 
confusion  which  would  necessarily  attend  it, 
one  important  disadvantage  to  which  it  would 
lead  was  that  the  restoration  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  would  increase  the  strength 
of  that  party  in  the  Diet  by  so  many  addi- 
tional votes.  Such  grievous  sacrifices  likely 
to  fall  on  the  Protestants  made  the  emperor 
apprehensive  of  a  formidable  opposition  ;  and 
until  the  military  ardor  should  have  cooled  in 
Germany,  he  had  no  wish  to  provoke  a  party 
formidable  by  its  union,  and  which  in  the 
Ele6lor  of  Saxony  had  a  powerful  leader. 
He  resolved,  therefore,  to  try  the  experiment 
at  first  on  a  small  scale,  in  order  to  ascertain 
how  it  was  likely  to  succeed  on  a  larger  one. 
Accordingly,  some  of  the  free  cities  in  Upper 
Germany,  and  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  re- 
ceived orders  to  surrender  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics several  of  the  confiscated  chapters. 

The  state  of  affairs  in  Saxony  enabled  the 
emperor  to  make  some  bolder  experiments  in 
that  quarter.  In  the  bishoprics  of  Magdeburg 
and  Halberstadt  the  Protestant  canons  had 
not  hesitated  to  ele6l  bishops  of  their  own  re- 
ligion. Both  bishoprics,  with  the  exception 
of  the  town  of  Magdeburg  itself,  were  overrun 
by  the  troops  of  Wallenstein.  It  hap[)ened, 
moreover,  that  by  the  death  of  the  Adminis- 
trator Duke  Christian  of  Brunswick,  Halber- 
stadt was  vacant,  as  was  also  the  Archbishoi)ric 
of  Magdeburg  by  the  deposition  of  Christian 
William,  a  prince  of  the  House  of  Branden- 
burg. Ferdinand  took  advantage  of  the  cir- 
cumstance to  restore  the  See  of   Halberstadt 
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to  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and  a  prince  of 
his  own  house.  To  avoid  a  similar  coercion, 
the  Chapter  of  Magdeburg  hastened  to  eledl  a 
son  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  as  archbishop. 
But  the  pope,  who  with  his  arrogated  authority 
interfered  in  this  matter,  conferred  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  Magdeburg  also  on  the  Austrian 
prince.  Thus,  with  all  his  pious  zeal  for  re- 
ligion, Ferdinand  never  lost  sight  of  the  in- 
terests of  his  family. 

At  length,  when  the  peace  of  Lubeck  had 
delivered  the  emperor  from  all  apprehensions 
on  the  side  of  Denmark,  and  the  German  Pro- 
testants seemed  entirely  powerless,  the  League 
becoming  louder  and  more  urgent  in  its  de- 
mands, Ferdinand,  in  1629,  signed  the  Edift 
of  Restitution  (so  famous  by  its  disastrous  con- 
sequences), which  he  had  previously  laid  be- 
fore the  four  Roman  Catholic  ele6lors  for  their 
approbation.  In  the  preamble,  he  claimed 
the  prerogative,  in  right  of  his  imperial  au- 
thority, to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  re- 
ligious treaty,  the  ambiguities  of  which  had 
already  caused  so  many  disputes,  and  to  de- 
cide as  supreme  arbiter  and  judge  between 
the  contending  parties.  This  prerogative  he 
founded  upon  the  practice  of  his  ancestors, 
and  its  previous  recognition  even  by  Protest- 
ant states.  Saxony  had  a6lually  acknowledged 
this  right  of  the  emperor ;  and  it  now  became 
evident  how  deeply  this  court  had  injured  the 
Protestant  cause  by  its  dependence  on  the 
House  of  Austria.  But  though  the  meaning 
of  the  religious  treaty  was  really  ambiguous, 
as  a  century  of  religious  disputes  sufficiently 
proved,  yet  for  the  emperor,  who  must  be 
either  a  Protestant  or  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
therefore  an  interested  party,  to  assume  the 
right  of  deciding  between  the  disputants,  was 
clearly  a  violation  of  an  essential  article  of  the 
pacification.  He  could  not  be  judge  in  his 
own  cause  without  reducing  the  liberties  of 
the  Empire  to  an  empty  sound. 

And  now,  in  virtue  of  this  usurpation,  Fer- 
dinand decided,  "That  every  secularization 
of  a  religious  foundation,  mediate  or  imme- 
diate, by  the  Protestants,  subsequent  to  the 
date  of  the  treaty,  was  contrary  to  its  spirit, 
and  must  be  revoked  as  a  breach  of  it."  He 
further  decided,  "That,  by  the  religious  peace. 
Catholic  proprietors  of  estates  were  no  further 
bound  to  their  Protestant  subjects  than  to  allow 
them  full  liberty  to  quit  their  territories."  In 
obedience  to  this  decision,  all  unlawful  pos- 
sessors of  benefices — the  Protestant  states  in 
short  without  exception — were  ordered,  under 


pain  of  the  ban  of  the  Empire,  immediately 
to  surrender  their  usurped  possessions  to  the- 
imperial  commissioners. 

This  sentence  applied  to  no  less  than  two 
archbishoprics  and  twelve  bishoprics,  besides 
innumerable  abbacies.  The  edi<5l  came  like  a 
thunderbolt  on  the  whole  of  Protestant  Ger- 
many— dreadful  even  in  its  immediate  con- 
sequences, but  yet  more  so  from  the  further 
calamities  it  seemed  to  threaten.  The  Prot- 
estants were  now  convinced  that  the  suppres- 
sion of  their  religion  had  been  resolved  on  by 
the  emperor  and  the  League,  and  that  the 
overthrow  of  German  liberty  would  soon 
follow.  Their  remonstrances  were  unheeded  ; 
the  commissioners  were  named,  and  an  army 
assembled  to  enforce  obedience.  The  edi6t 
was  first  put  in  force  in  Augsburg,  where  the 
treaty  was  concluded ;  the  city  was  again 
placed  under  the  government  of  its  bishop, 
and  six  Protestant  churches  in  the  town  were 
closed.  The  Duke  of  Wirtemberg  was,  in  like 
manner,  compelled  to  surrender  his  abbacies. 

j  These  severe  measures,  though  they  alarmed 
the  Protestant  states,  were  yet  insufficient  to 
rouse  them  to  an  a6tive  resistance.     Their  fear 

j  of  the  emperor  was  too  strong,  and  many  were 

I  disposed  to  quiet  submission.  The  hope  of 
attaining  their  end  by  gentle  measures  induced 

[  the  Roman  Catholics  likewise  to  delay  for  a 
year  the  execution  of  the  edi6t,  and  this  saved 

;  the  Protestants;  before  the  end  of  that  period, 
the  success  of  the  Swedish  arms  had  totally 
changed  the  state  of  affairs. 

In  a  Diet  held  at  Ratisbon,  at  which  Fer- 
dinand was  present  in  person  (in   1630),  the 

j  necessity    of    taking    some    measures    for    the 

I  immediate  restoration  of  a  general  peace  to 
Germany,  and  for  the  removal  of  all  griev- 
ances, was  debated.  The  complaints  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  scarcely  less  numerous 
than  those  of  the  Protestants,  however  Ferdi- 
nand had  flattered  himself  that  by  the  Edid 
of  Restitution  he  had  secured  the  members  of 
the  League,  and  its  leader  by  the  gift  of  the 
ele6toral  dignity,  and  the  cession  of  a  great 
part  of  the  Palatinate.  But  the  good  under- 
standing between  the  emperor  and  the  princes 
of  the  League  had  rapidly  declined  since  the 
employment  of  Wallenstein.  Accustomed  to 
give  law  to  Germany,  and  even  to  sway  the 
emperor's  own  destiny,  the  haughty  Ele6tor 
of  Bavaria  now  at  once  saw  himself  supplanted 
by  the  imperial  general,  and  with  that  of  the 
League,  his  own  importance  completely  un- 
dermined.     Another  had  now  stepped  in  to 
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reap  the  fruits  of  his  vi6lories,  and  to  bury  his 
past  services  in  oblivion.  Wallenstein's  im- 
perious chara6ler,  whose  dearest  triumph  was 
in  degrading  the  authority  of  MaximiHan,  and 
giving  an  odious  latitude  to  that  of  the  em- 
peror, tended  not  a  little  to  augment  the  irri- 
tation of  the  Ele6lor.  Discontented  with  the 
emperor,  and  distrustful  of  his  intentions,  he 
had  entered  into  an  alliance  with  France, 
which  the  other  members  of  the  League  were 
suspe6led  of  favoring.  A  fear  of  the  emperor's 
plans  of  aggrandizement,  and  discontent  with 
existing  evils,  had  extinguished  among  them 
all  feelings  of  gratitude.  Wallenstein's  ex- 
a6lions  had  become  altogether  intolerable. 
Brandenburg  estimated  its  losses  at  twenty, 
Pomerania  at  ten,  Hesse  Cassel  at  seven  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  the  rest  in  proportion. 
The  cry  for  redress  was  loud,  urgent  and  uni- 
versal ;  all  prejudices  were  hushed ;  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants  were  united  on  this 
point.  The  terrified  emperor  was  assailed  on 
all  sides  by  petitions  against  Wallenstein,  and 
his  ear  filled  with  the  most  fearful  descriptions 
of  his  outrages.  Ferdinand  was  not  naturally 
cruel.  If  not  totally  innocent  of  the  atrocities 
which  were  pra6ticed  in  Germany  under  the 
shelter  of  his  name,  he  was  ignorant  of  their 
extent ;  and  he  was  not  long  in  yielding  to 
the  representation  of  the  princes,  and  reduced 
his  standing  army  by  eighteen  thousand  cav- 
alry. While  this  reducflion  took  place,  the 
Swedes  were  adlively  preparing  an  expedition 
into  Germany,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
disbanded  Imperialists  enlisted  under  their 
banners. 

The  emperor's  concessions  only  encouraged 
the  Ele6tor  of  Bavaria  to  bolder  demands. 
So  long  as  the  Duke  of  Friedland  retained  the 


supreme  command,  his  triumph  over  the  em- 
peror was  incomplete.  The  princes  of  the 
League  were  meditating  a  severe  revenge  on 
Wallenstein  for  that  haughtiness  with  which 
he  had  treated  them  all  alike.  His  dismissal 
was  demanded  by  the  whole  College  of  Elec- 
tors, and  even  by  Spain,  with  a  degree  of 
unanimity  and  urgency  which  astonished  the 
emperor.  The  anxiety  with  which  Wallen- 
stein's enemies  pressed  for  his  dismissal  ought 
to  have  convinced  the  emperor  of  the  import- 
ance of  his  services.  Wallenstein,  informed 
of  the  cabals  which  were  forming  against  him 
in  Ratisbon,  lost  no  time  in  opening  the  eyes 
of  the  emperor  to  the  real  views  of  the  Ele6lor 
of  Bavaria.  He  himself  appeared  in  Ratisbon, 
with  a  pomp  which  threw  his  master  into  the 
shade,  and  increased  the  hatred  of  his  oppo- 
nents. 

Long  was  the  emperor  undecided.  The 
sacrifice  demanded  was  a  painful  one.  To 
the  Duke  of  Friedland  alone  he  owed  his  pre- 
ponderance ;  he  felt  how  much  he  would  lose 
in  yielding  him  to  the  indignation  of  the 
princes.  But  at  this  moment,  unfortunately, 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  conciliating  the 
Electors.  His  son  Ferdinand  had  already 
been  chosen  King  of  Hungary,  and  he  was 
endeavoring  to  procure  his  election  as  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  Empire.  For  this  purpose,  the 
support  of  Maximilian  was  indispensable.  This 
consideration  was  the  weightiest,  and  to  oblige 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria  he  scrupled  not  to  sac- 
rifice his  most  valuable  servant. 

At  the  Diet  at  Ratisbon,  there  were  present 
ambassadors  from  France,  empowered  to  adjust 
the  differences  which  seemed  to  menace  a  war 
in  Italy  between  the  emperor  and  their  sover- 
eign.    Vincent,  Duke  of  Mantua  and  Mont- 
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ferrat,  dying  without  issue,  his  next  relation, 
Charles,  Duke  of  Nevers,  had  taken  possession 
of  this  inheritance,  without  doing  homage  to 
the  emperor  as  liege  lord  of  the  principality. 
Encouraged  by  the  support  of  France  and 
Venice,  he  refused  to  surrender  these  terri- 
tories into  the  hands  of  the  imperial  commis- 
sioners, until  his  title  to  them  should  be  de- 
cided. On  the  other  hand,  Ferdinand  had 
taken  up  arms  at  the  instigation  of  the  Span- 
iards, to  whom,  as  possessors  of  Milan,  the 
near  neighborhood  of  a  vassal  of  France  was 
peculiarly  alarming,  and  who  welcomed  this 
prospe61:  of  making,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
emperor,  additional  conquests  in  Italy.  In 
spite  of  all  the  exertions  of  Pope  Urban  VIII. 
to  avert  a  war  in  that  country,  Ferdinand 
marched  a  German  army  across  the  Alps,  and 
threw  the  Italian  states  into  a  general  con- 
sternation. His  arms  had  been  successful 
throughout  Germany,  and  exaggerated  fears 
revived  the  olden  apprehension  of  Austria's 
proje6ls  of  universal  monarchy.  All  the 
horrors  of  the  German  war  now  spread  like 
a  deluge  over  those  favored  countries  which 
the  Po  waters ;  Mantua  was  taken  by  storm, 
and  the  surrounding  distri6ts  given  up  to  the 
ravages  of  a  lawless  soldiery.  The  curse  of 
Italy  was  thus  added  to  the  maledi6lions  upon 
the  emperor  which  resounded  through  Ger- 
many; and  even  in  the  Roman  Conclave,  silent 
prayers  were  offered  for  the  success  of  the  Pro- 
testant arms. 

Alarmed  b\-  the  universal  hatred  which  this 
Italian  campaign  had  drawn  upon  him,  and 
wearied  out  by  the  urgent  remonstrances  of 
the  Ele6lors,  who  zealously  supported  the  ap- 
plication of  the  French  ambassador,  the  em- 
peror promised  the  investiture  to  the  new 
Duke  of  Mantua. 

This  important  service  on  the  part  of  Ba- 
varia of  course  required  an  equivalent  from 
France.  The  adjustment  of  the  treaty  gave 
the  envoys  of  Richelieu,  during  their  residence 
in  Ratisbon,  the  desired  opportunity  of  en- 
tangling the  emperor  in  dangerous  intrigues, 
of  inflaming  the  discontented  princes  of  the 
I/Cague  still  more  strongly  against  him,  and 
of  turning  to  his  disadvantage  all  the  trans- 
a6lions  of  the  Diet.  For  this  purpose  Riche- 
lieu had  chosen  an  admirable  instrument  in 
Father  Joseph,  a  Capuchin  friar,  who  accom- 
panied the  ambassadors  without  exciting  the 
least  suspicion.  One  of  his  principal  instruc- 
tions was  assiduously  to  bring  about  the  dis- 
missal of  Wallenstein.     With  the  general  who 


had  led  it  to  vi6lory,  the  army  of  Austria 
would  lose  its  principal  strength  ;  many  armies 
could  not  compensate  for  the  loss  of  this  indi- 
vidual. It  would  therefore  be  a  masterstroke 
of  policy,  at  the  very  moment  when  a  vi6lo- 
rious  monarch,  the  absolute  master  of  his 
operations,  was  arming  against  the  emperor, 
to  remove  from  the  head  of  the  imperial 
armies  the  only  general  who,  by  ability  and 
military  experience,  was  able  to  cope  with  the 
French  king.  Father  Joseph,  in  the  interests 
of  Bavaria,  undertook  to  overcome  the  irre- 
solution of  the  emperor,  who  was  now  in  a 
manner  besieged  by  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Ele6loral  Council.  "  It  would  be  expedient,", 
he  thought,  "to  gratify  the  Electors  on  this 
occasion,  and  thereby  facilitate  his  son's  elec- 
tion to  the  Roman  Crown.  This  obje6l  once 
gained,  Wallenstein  could  at  any  time  resume 
his  former  station."  The  artful  Capuchin  was 
too  sure  of  his  man  to  touch  upon  this  ground 
of  consolation. 

The  voice  of  a  monk  was  to  Ferdinand  II. 
the  voice  of  God.  "Nothing  on  earth," 
writes  his  own  confessor,  "was  more  sacred 
in  his  eyes  than  a  priest.  If  it  could  happen, 
he  used  to  say,  that  an  angel  and  a  Regular 
were  to  meet  him  at  the  same  time  and  place, 
the  Regular  should  receive  his  first  and  the 
angel  his  second  obeisance."  Wallenstein's 
dismissal  was  determined  upon. 

In  return  for  this  pious  concession,  the 
Capuchin  dexterously  countera6led  the  em- 
peror's scheme  to  procure  for  the  King  of 
Hungary  the  further  dignity  of  King  of  the 
Romans.  In  an  express  clause  of  the  treaty 
just  concluded,  the  French  ministers  engaged 
in  the  name  of  their  sovereign  to  observe  a 
complete  neutrality  between  the  emperor  and 
his  enemies ;  while  at  the  same  time  Richelieu 
was  a6lually  negotiating  with  the  King  of 
Sweden  to  declare  war,  and  pressing  upon  him 
the  alliance  of  his  master.  The  latter  indeed 
disavowed  the  lie  as  soon  as  it  had  served  its 
purpose,  and  Father  Joseph,  confined  to  a 
convent,  must  atone  for  the  alleged  offence 
of  exceeding  his  instru6lions.  Ferdinand  per- 
ceived, when  too  late,  that  he  had  been  im- 
posed upon.  "A  wicked  Capuchin,"  he  was 
heard  to  say,  "has  disarmed  me  with  his 
rosary,  and  thrust  nothing  less  than  six  elec- 
toral crowns  into  his  cowl." 

Artifice  and  trickery  thus  triumphed  over 
the  emperor,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  be- 
lieved to  be  omnipotent  in  Germany,  and  adl- 
ually  was  so   in  the   field.     With  the   loss  of 
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eighteen  thousand  men,  and  of  a  general  who 
;Uone  was  worth  whole  armies,  he  left  Ratisbon 
without  gaining  the  end  for  which  he  had 
made  such  sacrifices.  Before  the  Swedes  had 
vanquished  him  in  the  field,  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria  and  Father  Joseph  had  given  him  a 
mortal  blow.  At  this  memorable  Diet  at  Ra- 
tisbon the  war  with  Sweden  was  resolved  upon 
and  that  of  Mantua  terminated.  Vainly  had 
the  princes  present  at  it  interceded  for  the 
Dukes  of  Mecklenburg  ;  and  equall)'  fruitless 
had  been  an  application  by  the  English  ambas- 
sadors for  a  pension  to  the  Palatine  Frederick. 

Wallenstein  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
nearly  a  hundred  thousand  men,  who  adored 
him,  when  the  sentence  of  his  dismissal  ar- 
rived. Most  of  the  officers  were  his  creatures  ; 
with  the  common  soldiers  his  hint  was  law. 
His  ambition  was  boundless,  his  pride  indom- 
itable, his  imperious  spirit  could  not  brook  an 
injury  unavenged.  One  moment  would  now 
precipitate  him  from  the  height  of  grandeur 
into  the  obscurity  of  a  private  station.  To 
execute  such  a  sentence  upon  such  a  delin- 
quent, seemed  to  require  more  address  than  it 
cost  to  obtain  it  from  the  judge.  Accord- 
ingly two  of  Wallenstein's  most  intimate 
friends  were  sele6led  as  heralds  of  these  evil 
tidings,  and  instructed  to  soften  them  as  much 
as  possible  by  flattering  assurances  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  emperor's  favor. 

Wallenstein  had  ascertained  the  purport  of 
their  message  before  the  imperial  ambassadors 
arrived.  He  had  time  to  colle6l  himself,  and 
his  countenance  exhibited  an  external  calm- 
ness, while  grief  and  rage  were  storming  in 
his  bosom.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
obey.  The  emperor's  decision  had  taken  him 
by  surprise,  before  circumstances  were  ripe  or 
his  preparations  complete  for  the  bold  meas- 
ures he  had  contemplated.  His  extensive 
estates  were  scattered  over  Bohemia  and  Mo- 
ravia ;  and  by  their  confiscation  the  emperor 
might  at  once  destroy  the  sinews  of  his  power. 
He  looked  therefore  to  the  future  for  revenge ; 
and  in  this  hope  he  was  encouraged  by  the 
predi6lions  of  an  Italian  astrologer,  who  led 
his  imperious  spirit  like  a  child  in  leading- 
strings.  Seni  had  read  in  the  stars  that  his 
master's  brilliant  career  was  not  yet  ended, 
and  that  bright  and  glorious  prospe6ls  still 
awaited  him.  It  was  indeed  unnecessary  to 
consult  the  stars  to  foretell  that  an  enemy, 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  would  ere  long  render  in- 
dispensable the  services  of  such  a  general  as 
Wallenstein. 


"The  emperor  is  betrayed,"  said  Wallen- 
stein to  the  messengers;  "  I  pity  but  forgive 
him.  It  is  plain  that  the  grasping  spirit  of 
the  Bavarian  di6lates  to  him.  I  grieve  that 
with  so  much  weakness  he  has  sacrificed  me, 
but  I  will  obey."  He  dismissed  the  emissa- 
ries with  princely  presents,  and  in  a  humble 
letter  besought  the  continuance  of  the  empe- 
ror's favor  and  of  the  dignities  he  had  be- 
stowed upon  him. 

The  nnirmurs  of  the  army  were  universal  on 
hearing  of  the  dismissal  of  their  general ;  and 
the  greater  part  of  his  officers  immediately 
quitted  the  imperial  service.  Many  followed 
him  to  his  estates  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia, 
others  he  attached  to  his  interests  by  pensions, 
in  order  to  command  their  services  when  the 
opportunity  should  offer. 

But  repose  was  the  last  thing  that  Wallen- 
stein contemplated  when  he  returned  to  private 
life.  In  his  retreat  he  surrounded  himself  with 
a  regal  pomp  which  seemed  to  mock  the  sen- 
tence of  degradation.  Six  gates  led  to  the 
palace  he  inhabited  in  Prague,  and  a  hundred 
houses  were  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  his 
courtyard.  Similar  palaces  were  built  on  his 
other  numerous  estates.  Gentlemen  of  the 
noblest  houses  contended  for  the  honor  of 
serving  him,  and  even  imperial  chamberlains 
resigned  the  golden  key  to  the  emperor  to  fill 
a  similar  office  under  Wallenstein.  He  main- 
tained sixty  pages,  who  were  instructed  by  the 
ablest  masters.  His  antechamber  was  pro- 
tedled  by  fifty  life-guards.  His  table  never 
consisted  of  less  than  one  hundred  covers,  and 
his  seneschal  was  a  person  of  distindlion. 
When  he  travelled,  his  baggage  and  suite 
accompanied  him  in  a  hundred  wagons,  drawn 
by  six  or  four  horses ;  his  court  followed  in 
sixty  carriages,  attended  by  fifty  led  horses. 
The  pomp  of  his  liveries,  the  splendor  of  his 
equipages,  and  the  decorations  of  his  apart- 
ments were  in  keeping  with  all  the  rest.  Six 
barons  and  as  many  knights  were  in  constant 
attendance  about  his  person,  and  ready  to  ex- 
ecute his  slightest  order.  Twelve  patrols  went 
their  rounds  about  his  palace  to  prevent  any 
disturbance.  His  busy  genius  required  silence. 
The  noise  of  coaches  was  to  be  kept  away 
from  his  residence,  and  the  streets  leading  to 
it  were  frequently  blocked  up  with  chains. 
His  own  circle  was  as  silent  as  the  approaches 
to  his  palace ;  dark,  reserved  and  impenetra- 
ble, he  was  more  sparing  of  his  words  than  of 
his  gifts ;  while  the  little  that  he  spoke  was 
harsh  and  imperious.     He  never  smiled,  and 
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the  coldness  of  his  temperament  was  proof 
against  sensual  seductions.  Ever  occupied 
with  grand  schemes,  he  despised  all  those  idle 
amusements  in  which  so  many  waste  their 
lives.  The  correspondence  he  kept  up  with 
the  whole  of  Europe  was  chiefly  managed  by 
himself,  and  that  as  little  as  possible  might  be 
trusted  to  the  silence  of  others,  most  of  the 
letters  were  written  by  his  own  hand.  He 
was  a  man  of  large  stature,  thin,  of  a  sallow 
complexion,  with  short  red  hair  and  small 
sparkling  eyes.  A  gloomy  and  forbidding 
seriousness  sat  upon  his  brow;  and  his  magni- 
ficent presents  alone  retained  the  trembling 
crowd  of  his  dependents. 

In  this  stately  obscurity  did  Wallenstein 
silently,  but  not  ina6live]y,  await  the  hour  of 
revenge.  The  vi6lorious  career  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  soon  gave  him  a  presentiment  of  its 
approach.  Not  one  of  his  lofty  schemes  had 
been  abandoned  ;  and  the  emperor's  ingrati- 
tude had  loosened  the  curb  of  his  ambition. 
The  dazzling  splendor  of  his  private  life  be- 
spoke high  soaring  proje6ls ;  and  lavish  as  a 
king,  he  seemed  already  to  reckon  among  his 
certain  possessions  those  which  he  contem- 
plated with  hope. 

After  Wallenstein's  dismissal  and  the  inva- 
sion of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  a  new  generalis- 
simo was  to  be  appointed  ;  and  it  now  appeared 
advisable  to  unite  both  the  imperial  army  and 
that  of  the  League  under  one  general.  Maxi- 
milian of  Bavaria  sought  this  appointment, 
which  would  have  enabled  him  to  di6late  to 
the  emperor,  who  from  a  convi6lion  of  this 
wished  to  procure  the  command  for  his  eldest 
son,  the  King  of  Hungary.  At  last,  in  order 
to  avoid  offence  to  either  of  the  competitors, 
the  appointment  was  given  to  Tilly,  who  now 
exchanged  the  Bavarian  for  the  Austrian  ser- 
vice. The  imperial  army  in  Germany,  after 
the  retirement  of  Wallenstein,  amounted  to 
about  forty  thousand  men  ;  tliat  of  the  League 
to  nearly  the  same  number,  both  commanded 
by  excellent  officers,  trained  by  the  experience 
of  several  campaigns,  and  proud  of  a  long 
series  of  vi6lories.  With  such  a  force,  little 
apprehension  was  felt  at  the  invasion  of  the 
King  of  Sweden,  and  the  less  so  as  it  com- 
manded both  Pomerania  and  Mecklenburg,  ] 
the  only  countries  through  which  he  could 
enter  Germany. 

After  the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  King 
of  Denmark  to  check  the  emperor's  progress, 
Gustavus  Adolphus  was  the  only  prince  in 
Europe    from   whom   oppressed    liberty  could 


look  for  prote6lion  ;  the  only  one  who,  while 
he  was  personally  qualified  to  condu6l  such 
an  enterprise,  had  both  political  motives  to 
recommend  and  wrongs  to  justify  it.  Before 
the  commencement  of  the  war  in  Lower 
Saxony,  important  political  interests  induced 
him,  as  well  as  the  King  of  Denmark,  to  offer 
his  services  and  his  army  for  the  defence  of 
Germany ;  but  the  offer  of  the  latter  had,  to 
his  own  misfortune,  been  preferred.  Since 
that  time  Wallenstein  and  the  emperor  had 
adopted  measures  which  must  have  been 
equally  offensive  to  him  as  a  man  and  as  a 
king.  Lnperial  troops  had  been  dispatched 
to  the  aid  of  the  Polish  king,  Sigismund,  to 
defend  Prussia  against  the  Swedes.  When  the 
king  complained  to  Wallenstein  of  this  a6l 
of  hostility,  he  received  for  answer,  "The 
emperor  has  more  soldiers  than  he  wants  for 
himself;  he  must  help  his  friends."  The 
Swedish  ambassadors  had  been  insolently  or- 
dered by  Wallenstein  to  withdraw  from  the 
conference  at  Lubeck ;  and  when  unawed  by 
this  command  they  were  courageous  enough 
to  remain,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations  he 
had  threatened  them  with  violence.  Ferdi- 
nand had  also  insulted  the  Swedish  flag  and 
intercepted  the  king's  dispatches  to  Transyl- 
vania. He  also  threw  every  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  a  peace  between  Poland  and  Sweden, 
supported  the  pretensions  of  Sigismund  to  the 
Swedish  throne,  and  denied  the  right  of  Gus- 
tavus to  the  title  of  king.  Deigning  no  re- 
gard to  the  repeated  remonstrances  of  Gus- 
tavus, he  rather  aggravated  the  offence  by  new 
grievances  than  acceded  the  required  satisfac- 
tion. 

So  many  personal  motives,  supported  by 
important  considerations,  both  of  policy  and 
religion,  and  seconded  by  pressing  invitations 
from  Germany,  had  their  full  weight  with  a 
prince  who  was  naturally  the  more  jealous  of 
his  royal  prerogative  the  more  it  was  ques- 
tioned, who  was  flattered  by  the  glory  he 
hoped  to  gain  as  ProteClor  of  the  Oppressed, 
and  passionately  loved  war  as  the  element  of 
his  genius.  But  until  a  truce  or  peace  with 
Poland  should  set  his  hands  free,  a  new  and 
dangerous  war  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 

Cardinal  Richelieu  had  the  merit  of  effedl- 
ing  this  truce  with  Poland.  This  great  states- 
man, who  guided  the  helm  of  Europe,  while 
in  France  he  repressed  the  rage  of  fadfion  and 
the  insolence  of  the  nobles,  pursued  steadily, 
amidst  the  cares  of  a  stormy  administration, 
his  plan  of  lowering  the  ascendancy  of  the 
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House  of  Austria.  But  circumstances  opposed 
considerable  obstacles  to  the  execution  of  his 
designs  ;  and  even  the  greatest  minds  cannot, 
with  impunity,  defy  the  prejudices  of  the  age. 
The  minister  of  a  Roman  Catholic  king,  and 
a  cardinal,  he  was  prevented  by  the  purple  he 
bore  from  joining  the  enemies  of  that  church 
in  an  open  attack  on  a  power  which  had  the 
address  to  sanctify  its  ambitious  encroach- 
ments under  the  name  of  religion.  The  ex- 
ternal deference  which  Richelieu  was  obliged 
to  pay  to  the  narrow  views  of  his  contempo- 
raries limited  his  exertions  to  secret  negotia- 
tions, by  which  he  endeavored  to  gain  the 
hand  of  others  to  accomplish  the  enlightened 
proje6ls  of  his  own  mind.     After  a  fruitless 


attempt  to  prevent  the  peace  between  Den- 
mark and  the  emperor,  he  had  recourse  to 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  hero  of  his  age.  No 
exertion  was  spared  to  bring  this  monarch  to 
a  favorable  decision,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
facilitate  the  execution  of  it.  Charnasse.  an 
unsuspe6led  agent  of  the  cardinal,  proceeded 
to  Polish  Prussia,  where  Gustavus  Adolphus 
was  condu(5ling  the  war  against  Sigismund, 
and  alternately  visited  these  princes,  in  order 
to  persuade  them  to  a  truce  or  peace.  Gus- 
tavus had  been  long  inclined  to  it,  and  the 
French  minister  succeeded  at  last  in  opening 
the  eyes  of  Sigismund  to  his  true  interests 
and  to  the  deceitful  jwlicy  of  the  emperor. 
A  truce  for  six  years  was  agreed  on.  Gustavus 
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being  allowed  to  retain  all  his  conquests. 
I'his  treaty  gave  him  also  what  he  had  so  long 
desired — tlie  liberty  of  dire6ling  his  arms 
against  the  emperor.  For  this  the  French 
ambassador  offered  him  the  alliance  of  his 
sovereign  and  considerable  subsidies.  But 
Gustavus  Adolphus  was  justly  apprehensive 
lest  the  acceptance  of  the  assistance  should 
make  him  dependent  upon  France,  and  fetter 
him  in  his  career  of  conquest,  while  an  alli- 
ance with  a  Roman  Catholic  power  might  ex- 
cite distrust  among  the  Protestants. 

If  the  war  was  just  and  necessary  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  undertaken 
were  not  less  promising.  The  name  of  the 
emperor,  it  is  true,  was  formidable,  his  re- 
sources inexhaustible,  his  power  hitherto  in- 
vincible. So  dangerous  a  contest  would  have 
dismayed  any  other  than  Gustavus.  He  saw 
all  the  obstacles  and  dangers  which  opposed 
his  undertaking,  but  he  knew  also  the  means 
by  which,  as  he  hoped,  they  might  be  con- 
quered. His  army,  though  not  numerous, 
was  well  disciplined,  inured  to  hardship  by  a 
severe  climate  and  campaigns,  and  trained  to 
victory  in  the  war  with  Poland.  Sweden, 
though  poor  in  men  and  money,  and  over- 
taxed by  an  eight  years'  war,  was  devoted  to 
its  monarch  with  an  enthusiasm  which  assured 
him  of  the  ready  support  of  his  subje6ls.  In 
Germany  the  name  of  the  emperor  was  at 
least  as  much  hated  as  feared.  The  Protes- 
tant princes  only  awaited  the  arrival  of  a  de- 
liverer to  throw  off  this  intolerable  yoke  and 
openly  declare  for  the  Swedes.  Even  the 
Roman  Catholic  states  would  welcome  an  an- 
tagonist to  the  emperor  whose  opposition 
might  control  his  overwhelming  influence. 
The  first  vi6tory  gained  on  German  ground 
would  be  decisive.  It  would  encourage  those 
princes  who  still  hesitated  to  declare  them- 
selves, strengthen  the  cause  of  his  adherents, 
augment  his  troops  and  open  resources  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  campaign.  If  the  greater 
part  of  the  German  states  were  impoverished 
by  oppression,  the  flourishing  Hanse  towns 
had  escaped,  and  they  could  not  hesitate,  by 
a  small  voluntary  sacrifice,  to  avert  the  gen- 
eral ruin.  As  the  Imperialists  should  be 
driven  from  the  different  provinces,  their 
armies  would  diminish,  since  they  were  sub- 
sisting on  the  countries  in  which  they  were  en- 
camped. The  strength,  too,  of  the  emperor 
had  been  lessened  by  ill-timed  detachments  to 
Italy  and  the  Netherlands;  while  Spain,  weak- 
ened by  the  loss  of  the  Manilla  galleons  and 


engaged  in  a  serious  war  in  the  Netherlands, 
could  afford  him  little  support.  Great  Britain 
on  the  other  hand  gave  the  King  of  Sweden 
hope  of  considerable  subsidies ;  and  France, 
now  at  peace  with  itself,  came  forward  with 
the  most  favorable  offers. 

But  the  strongest  pledge  for  the  success  of 
his  undertaking  Gustavus  found  in  himself. 
Prudence  demanded  that  he  should  embrace 
all  the  foreign  assistance  he  could,  in  order  to 
guard  his  enterprise  from  the  imputation  of 
rashness;  but  all  his  confidence  and  courage 
were  entirely  derived  from  himself.  He  was 
indisputably  the  greatest  general  of  his. age, 
and  the  bravest  soldier  in  the  army  which  he 
had  formed.  Familiar  with  the  tactics  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  he  had  discovered  a  more 
effective  system  of  warfare,  which  was  adopted 
as  a  model  by  the  most  eminent  commanders 
of  subsequent  times.  He  reduced  the  un- 
wieldy squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  rendered 
their  movements  more  light  and  rapid ;  and 
with  the  same  view  he  widened  the  intervals 
between  his  battalions.  Instead  of  the  usual 
array  in  a  single  line,  he  disposed  his  forces  in 
two  lines,  that  the  second  might  advance  in 
the  event  of  the  first  giving  way. 

He  made  up  for  his  want  of  cavalry  by 
placing  infantry  among  the  horse;  a  practice 
which  frequently  decided  the  vi6lory.  Eu- 
rope first  learned  from  him  the  importance  of 
infantry.  All  Germany  was  astonished  at  the 
stride  discipline  which  at  the  first  so  creditably 
distinguished  the  Swedish  army  within  their 
territories;  all  disorders  were  punished  with 
the  utmost  severity,  particularly  impiety,  theft, 
gambling  and  duelling.  The  Swedish  articles 
of  war  enforced  frugality.  In  the  camp,  the 
king's  tent  not  excepted,  neither  silver  nor 
gold  was  to  be  seen.  The  general's  eye  looked 
as  vigilantly  to  the  morals  as  to  the  martial 
bravery  of  his  soldiers;  every  regiment  was 
ordered  to  form  round  its  chaplain  for  morn- 
ing and  evening  prayers.  In  all  these  points 
the  lawgiver  was  also  an  example.  A  sincere 
and  ardent  piety  exalted  his  courage.  Equally 
free  from  the  coarse  infidelity  which  leaves  the 

;  passions  of  the  barbarian  without  a  control — 
and  from  the  grovelling  superstition  of  Ferdi- 

''  nand,  who  humbled  himself  to  the  dust  before 
the  Supreme  Being  while  he  haughtily  trampled 
on  his  fellow-creatures — in  the  height  of  his 
success  he  was  ever  a  man  and  a  Christian,  in 
the  height  of  his  devotion  a  king  and  a  hero. 
The  hardships  of  war  he  shared  with  the 
meanest    soldier    in    his  army;    maintained  a 
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calm  serenity  amidst  the  hottest  fury  of  battle; 
his  glance  was  omnipresent,  and  he  intrepidly 
forgot  the  danger  while  he  exposed  himself  to 
the  greatest  peril.  His  natural  courage,  in- 
deed, too  often  forgot  the  duty  of  a  general; 
and  the  life  of  a  king  ended  in  tlie  death  of  a 
common  soldier.  But  such  a  leader  was  fol- 
lowed to  vi6lory  alike  by  the  coward  and  the 
brave,  and  his  eagle  glance  marked  every 
heroic  deed  which  his  example  had  inspired. 
The  fame  of  their  sovereign  excited  in  the 
nation  an  enthusiastic  sense  of  their  own  im- 
l)ortance;  proud  of  their  king,  the  peasant  in 
Finland  and  Gothland  joyfully  contributed 
his  pittance;  the  soldier  willingly  shed  his 
blood ;  and  the  lofty  energy  which  his  single 
mind  had  imparted  to  the  nation  long  sur- 
vived its  creator. 

The  necessity  of  the  war  was  acknowledged, 
but  the  best  plan  of  conducing  it  was  a 
matter  of  much  question.  Even  to  the  bold 
Chancellor  Oxenstiern  an  offensive  war  ap- 
peared too  daring  a  measure;  the  resources  of 
his  poor  and  conscientious  master  appeared  to 
him  too  slender  to  compete  with  those  of  a 
despotic  sovereign  who  held  all  Germany  at 
his  command.  But  the  minister's  timid  scru- 
ples were  overruled  by  the  hero's  penetrating 
prudence.  "If  we  await  the  enemy  in 
Sweden,"  said  Gustavus,  "in  the  event  of 
a  defeat  everything  would  be  lost ;  by  a  fortu- 
nate commencement  in  Germany  everything 
would  be  gained.  The  sea  is  wide,  and  we 
have  a  long  line  of  coast  in  Sweden  to  defend. 
If  the  enemy's  fleet  should  escape  us  or  our 
own  be  defeated,  it  would  in  either  case  be 
impossible  to  prevent  the  enemy's  landing. 
Everything  depends  on  the  retention  of  Stral- 
sund.  So  long  as  this  harbor  is  open  to  us 
we  shall  both  command  the  Baltic  and  secure 
a  retreat  from  Germany.  But  to  protect  this 
port  we  must  not  remain  in  Sweden,  but  ad- 
vance at  once  into  Pomerania.  Let  us  talk 
no  more,  then,  of  a  defensive  war,  by  which 
we  should  sacrifice  our  greatest  advantages. 
Sweden  must  not  be  doomed  to  behold  a 
hostile  banner  ;  if  we  are  vanquished  in  Ger- 
man v  it  will  be  time  enough  to  follow  your 
plan'." 

Gustavus  resolved  to  cross  the  Baltic  and 
attack  the  emperor.  His  preparations  were 
made  with  the  utmost  expedition,  and  his 
precautionary  measures  were  not  less  prudent 
than  the  resolution  itself  was  bold  and  mag- 
nanimous. Before  engaging  in  so  distant  a 
war,  it  was  necessary  to  secure  Sweden  against 


its  neighbors.  At  a  personal  interview  with 
the  King  of  Denmark  at  Markaroed,  Gustavus 
assured  himself  of  the  friendship  of  that  mon- 
arch; his  frontier  on  the  side  of  Moscow  was 
well  guarded ;  Poland  might  be  held  in  check 
from  Germany  if  it  betrayed  any  design  of  in- 
fringing the  truce.  Falkenberg,  a  Swedish 
ambassador,  who  visited  the  courts  of  Holland 
and  Germany,  obtained  the  most  flattering 
promises  from  several  Protestant  princes, 
though  none  of  them  yet  possessed  courage 
or  self-devotion  enough  to  enter  into  a  formal 
alliance  with  him.  Lubeck  and  Hamburg  en- 
gaged to  advance  him  money,  and  to  accept 
Swedish  copper  in  return.  Emissaries  were 
also  despatched  to  the  Prince  of  Transylvania, 
to  excite  that  implacable  enemy  of  Austria  to 
arms. 

In  the  meantime  Swedish  levies  were  made 
in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  the  regi- 
ments increased  to  their  full  complement,  new 
ones  raised,  transports  provided,  a  fleet  fitted 
out,  provisions,  military  stores  and  money  col- 
le6ted.  Thirty  ships  of  war  were  in  a  short 
time  prepared,  fifteen  thousand  men  equipped 
and  two  hundred  transports  were  ready  to 
convey  them  across  the  Baltic.  A  greater 
force  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  unwilling  to 
carry  into  Germany,  and  even  the  mainte- 
nance of  this  exceeded  the  revenue  of  his 
kingdom.  But  however  small  his  army,  it  was 
admirable  in  all  points  of  discipline,  courage 
and  experience,  and  might  serve  as  the  nucleus 
of  a  more  powerful  armament  if  it  once  gained 
the  German  frontier,  and  its  first  attempts  were 
attended  with  success.  Oxenstiern,  at  once 
general  and  chancellor,  was  posted  with  ten 
thousand  men  in  Prussia,  to  prote6l  that  prov- 
ince against  Poland.  Some  regular  troops 
and  a  considerable  body  of  militia,  which 
served  as  a  nursery  for  the  main  body,  re- 
mained in  Sweden  as  a  defence  against  a 
sudden  invasion  by  any  treacherous  neighbor. 

These  were  the  measures  taken  for  the  ex- 
ternal defence  of  the  kingdom.  Its  internal 
administration  was  provided  for  with  equal 
care.  The  government  was  intrusted  to  the 
Council  of  State,  and  the  finances  to  the  Pala- 
tine John  Casimir,  the  brother-in-law  of  the 
King,  while  his  wife,  tenderly  as  he  was  at- 
tached to  her,  was  excluded  from  all  share  in 
the  government,  for  which  her  limited  talents 
incapacitated  her.  He  set  his  house  in  order 
like  a  dying  man.  On  the  20th  of  May,  1630, 
when  all  his  measures  were  arranged  and  all 
was  ready  for  his  departure,  the  king  appeared 
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in  the  Diet  at  Stockholm  to  bid  the  states  a 
solemn  farewell.  Taking  in  his  arms  his 
daughter  Christina,  then  only  four  years  old, 
who  in  the  cradle  had  been  acknowledged  as 
his  successor,  he  presented  her  to  the  states  as 
the  future  sovereign,  exa6led  from  them  a  re- 
newal of  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  her  in  case 
he  should  never  more  return,  and  then  read 
the  ordinances  for  the  government  of  the 
kingdom  during  his  absence,  or  the  minority 
of  his  daughter.  The  whole  assembly  was 
dissolved  in  tears,  and  the  king  himself  was 
some  time  before  he  could  attain  sufficient 
composure  to  deliver  his  farewell  address  to 
the  states. 

"Not  lightly  or  wantonly,"  said  he,  "am  I 
about  to  involve  myself  and  you  in  this  new 
and  dangerous  war;  God  is  my  witness  that  / 
do  not  fight  to  gratify  my  own  ambition.  But 
the  emperor  has  wronged  me  most  shamefully 
in  the  person  of  my  ambassador.  He  has 
supported  my  enemies,  persecuted  my  friends 
and  brethren,  trampled  my  religion  in  the 
dust,  and  even  stretched  his  revengeful  arm 
against  my  crown.  The  oppressed  states  of 
Germany  call  loudly  for  aid,  which,  by  God's 
help,  we  will  give  them. 

"I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  dangers  to 
which  my  life  will  be  exposed.  I  have  never 
yet  shrunk  from  them,  nor  is  it  likely  that  I 
shall  escape  them  all.  Hitherto  Providence 
has  wonderfully  prote6led  me,  but  I  shall  at' 
last  fall  in  defence  of  my  country.  I  com- 
mend you  to  the  protection  of  Heaven.  Be 
just,  be  conscientious,  a(?t  uprightly,  and  we 
shall  meet  again  in  eternity. 

"To  you,  my  Counsellors  of  State,  I  ad- 
dress myself  first.  Mav  God  enlighten  you, 
and  fill  \'ou  with  wisdom  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  my  people !  You,  too,  my  brave 
nobles,  I  commend  to  the  divine  proteftion. 
Continue  to  prove  yourselves  the  worthy  suc- 
cessors of  those  Gothic  heroes  whose  bravery 
humbled  to  the  dust  the  pride  of  ancient 
Rofne.  To  you,  ministers  of  religion,  I  re- 
commend moderation  and  unity ;  be  your- 
selves examples  of  the  virtues  which  you 
])reach,  and  abuse  not  your  influence  over  the 
minds  of  my  people.  On  you,  deputies  of 
the  burgesses  and  the  peasantry,  I  entreat  the 
blessings  of  heaven ;  may  your  industry  be 
rewarded  by  a  prosperous  harvest ;  your  stores 
l^lenteously  filled,  and  may  you  be  crowned 
abundantly  with  all  the  blessings  of  this  life ! 
For  the  prosperity  of  all  my  subjects,  absent 
and  present,   I  offer  my  warmest   prayers   to 


Heaven.     I  bid  you  all  a  sincere — it  may  be 
— an  eternal  farewell." 

The  embarkation  of  the  troops  took  place 
at  Elfsknaben,  where  the  fleet  lay  at  anchor. 
An  immense  concourse  flocked  thither  to  wit- 
ness this  magnificent  speClacle.  The  hearts 
of  the  spectators  were  agitated  by  various 
emotions,  as  they  alternately  considered  the 
vastness  of  the  enterprise  and  the  greatness  of 
the  leader.  Among  the  superior  officers  who 
commanded  in  this  army  were  Gustavus  Horn, 
the  Rhinegrave  Otto  Lewis,  Henry  Matthias 
Count  Thurn,  Ottenberg,  Baudis.sen,  Banner, 
Teufel,  Tott,  Mutsenfahl,  Falkenberg,  Knip- 
hausen  and  other  distinguished  names.  De- 
tained l)y  contrary  winds  the  fleet  did  not  sail 
till  June,  and  on  the  24th  of  that  month 
reached  the  Island  of  Rugen  in  Pomerania. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  was  the  first  who  landed. 
In  the  presence  of  his  suite,  he  knelt  on  the 
shore  of  Germany  to  return  thanks  to  the  Al- 
mighty for  the  safe  arrival  of  his  fleet  and  his 
army.  He  landed  his  troops  on  the  islands 
of  Wollin  and  Usedom ;  upon  his  approach 
the  imperial  garrisons  abandoned  their  en- 
trenchments and  fled.  He  advanced  rapidly 
on  Stettin,  to  .secure  this  important  place  be- 
fore the  appearance  of  the  Imperialists.  Bo- 
gislaus  XIV.,  Duke  of  Pomerania,  a  feeble 
and  superannuated  prince,  had  been  long  tired 
out  by  the  outrages  committed  by  the  latter 
within  his  territories;  but  too  weak  to  resist, 
he  had  contented  himself  with  murmurs.  The 
appearance  of  his  deliverer  instead  of  animat- 
ing his  courage  increased  his  fear  and  anxiety. 
Severely  as  his  country  had  suffered  from  the 
Imperialists,  the  risk  of  incurring  the  em- 
peror's vengeance  prevented  him  from  declar- 
ing openly  for  the  Swedes.  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus, who  was  encamped  under  the  walls  of 
the  town,  summoned  the  city  to  receive  a 
Swedish  garrison.  Bogislaus  appeared  in  per- 
son in  the  camp  of  Gustavus  to  deprecate  this 
condition.  "I  come  to  you,"  said  Gustavus, 
"  not  as  an  enemy  but  a  friend.  I  wage  no 
war  against  Pomerania  nor  against  the  German 
Empire,  but  against  the  enemies  of  both.  In 
my  hands  this  duchy  shall  be  sacred ;  and  it 
shall  be  restored  to  you  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  campaign,  by  me,  with  more  certainty  than 
by  any  other.  Look  to  the  traces  of  the  im- 
perial force  within  your  territories,  and  to 
mine  in  Usedom ;  and  decide  whether  you 
will  have  the  emperor  or  me  as  your  friend. 
Wliat  have  you  to  expe6l  if  the  emperor 
should  make  himself  master  of  your  capital? 
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Will  he  deal  with  you  more  leniently  than  I  ? 
Or  is  it  your  intention  to  stop  my  progress  ? 
The  case  is  pressing ;  decide  at  once,  and  do 
not  compel  me  to  have  recourse  to  more  vio- 
lent measures." 

The  alternative  was  a  painful  one.  On  the 
one  side  the  King  of  Sweden  was  before  his 
gates  with  a  formidable  army;  on  the  other, 
he  saw  the  inevitable  vengeance  of  the  em- 
peror and  the  fearful  example  of  so  many 
German  princes,  wlio  were  now  wandering  in 
misery,  the  vidlims  of  that  revenge.  The 
more  immediate  danger  decided  his  resolution. 
The  gates  of  Stettin  were  opened  to  the  king; 
the  Swedish  troops  entered,  and  the  Austrians, 
who  were  advancing  by  rapid  marches,  anti- 
cipated. The  capture  of  this  place  procured 
for  the  king  a  firm  footing  in  Pomerania,  the 
command  of  the  Oder  and  a  magazine  for  his 
troops.  To  prevent  a  charge  of  treachery, 
Bogislaus  was  careful  to  excuse  this  step  to  the 
emperor  on  the  plea  of  necessity ;  but  aware 
of  Ferdinand's  implacable  disposition,  he  en- 
tered into  a  close  alliance  with  his  new  pro- 
testor. By  this  league  with  Pomerania  Gus- 
tavus  secured  a  powerful  friend  in  Germany, 


who  covered  his  rear  and  maintained  his  com- 
munication with  Sweden. 

As  Ferdinand  was  already  the  aggressor  in 
Prussia,  Gustavus  Adolphus  thought  liimself 
absolved  from  the  usual  formalities,  and  com- 
menced hostilities  without  any  declaration  of 
war.  To  the  other  European  powers  he  justi- 
fied his  condu6l  in  a  manifesto,  in  which  he 
detailed  the  grounds  which  had  led  him  to 
take  up  arms.  Meanwhile  he  continued  his 
progress  in  Pomerania,  while  he  saw  his  army 
daily  increasing.  The  troops  which  had 
fought  under  Mansfeld,  Duke  Christian  of 
Brunswick,  the  King  of  Denmark  and  Wallen- 
stein  came  in  crowds,  both  ofificers  and 
soldiers,  to  join  his  vi6lorious  standard. 

At  the  Imperial  court  the  invasion  of  the 
King  of  Sweden  at  first  excited  far  less  atten- 
tion than  it  merited.  The  pride  of  Austria, 
extravagantly  elated  by  its  unheard-of  suc- 
cesses, looked  down  with  contempt  upon  a 
prince  who,  with  a  handful  of  men,  came 
from  an  obscure  corner  of  Europe,  and  who 
owed  his  past  successes,  as  they  imagined,  en- 
tirely to  the  incapacity  of  a  weak  opponent. 
The    depreciatory  representation  which  Wal- 
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lenstein  had  artfully  given  of  the  Swedish 
power  increased  the  emperor's  security;  for 
what  had  he  to  fear  from  an  enemy  whom  his 
general  undertook  to  drive  with  such  ease 
from  German)'  ?  Even  the  rapid  progress  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus  in  Pomerania  could  not 
entirely  dispel  this  prejudice,  which  the  mock- 
eries of  the  courtiers  continued  to  feed.  He 
was  called  in  Vienna  the  Snow  King — whom 
the  cold  of  the  north  kept  together,  but  who 
would  infallibly  melt  as  he  advanced  south- 
ward. Even  the  Eledtors  assembled  in  Rat- 
isbon  disregarded  his  representations,  and, 
influenced  by  an  abje6t  complaisance  to  Ferdi- 
nand, refused  him  even  the  title  of  king. 
But  while  they  mocked  him  in  Ratisbon  and 
Vienna,  in  Mecklenburg  and  Pomerania,  one 
strong  town  after  another  fell  into  his  hands. 

Notwithstanding  this  contempt,  the  emperor 
thought  it  ijroper  to  offer  to  adjust  his  differ- 
ences with  Sweden  by  negotiation,  and  for 
that  purpose  sent  plenipotentiaries  to  Den- 
mark. But  their  instru6lions  showed  how 
little  he  was  in  earnest  in  these  proposals,  for 
he  still  continued  to  refuse  to  Gustavus  the 
title  of  king.  He  hoped  by  this  means  to 
throw  on  the  king  of  Sweden  the  odium  of 
being  the  aggressor,  and  thereby  to  insure  the 
support  of  the  states  of  the  Empire.  The 
conference  at  Dantzic  proved,  as  might  be 
expe6ted,  fruitless,  and  the  animosity  of  both 
parties  was  increased  to  its  utmost  by  an  in- 
temperate correspondence. 

An  imperial  general,  Torquato  Conti,  who 
commanded  in  Pomerania,  had  in  the  mean- 
time made  a  vain  attempt  to  wrest  Stettin 
from  the  Swedes.  The  Imperialists  were 
driven  out  from  one  place  after  another ; 
Damm,  Stutgard,  Camin  and  Wolgast  soon 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Gustavus.  To  revenge 
himself  upon  the  Duke  of  Pomerania,  the 
imperial  general  permitted  his  generals,  upon 
his  retreat,  to  exercise  every  barbarity  on  the 
unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Pomerania,  who 
had  already  suffered  but  too  severely  from  his 
avarice.  On  pretence  of  cutting  off  the  re- 
sources of  the  Swedes,  the  whole  country  was 
laid  waste  and  plundered  ;  and  often  when 
the  Imperialists  were  unable  any  longer  to 
maintain  a  place,  it  was  laid  in  ashes,  in  order 
to  leave  the  enemy  nothing  but  ruins.  But 
these  barbarities  only  served  to  place  in  a 
more  favorable  light  the  opposite  condu6t  of 
the  Swedes,  and  to  win  all  hearts  to  their 
humane  monarch.  The  Swedish  soldier  paid 
for  all  he  required  ;  no  private  property  was 


injured  on  his  march.  The  Swedes  conse- 
quently were  received  with  open  arms,  both  in 
town  and  country,  whilst  every  Imperialist 
that  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Pomeranian 
peasantry  was  remorselessly  murdered.  Many 
Pomeranians  entered  into  the  service  of  Swe- 
den, and  the  estates  of  this  exhausted  country 
willingly  voted  the  king  a  contribution  of  one 
hundred  thousand  florins. 

Torquato  Conti,  who  with  all  his  severity 
of  character  was  a  consummate  general,  en- 
deavored to  render  Stettin  useless  to  the  king 
of  Sweden,  as  he  could  not  deprive  him  of  it. 
He  entrenched  himself  upon  the  Oder,  at 
Gartz,  above  Stettin,  m  order  by  commanding 
that  river  to  cut  off  the  water  communication 
of  the  town  with  the  rest  of  Germany.  Noth- 
ing could  induce  him  to  attack  the  King  of 
Sweden,  who  was  his  superior  in  numbers, 
while  the  latter  was  equally  cautious  not  to 
storm  the  strong  entrenchments  of  the  Impe- 
rialists. Torquato,  too  deficient  in  troops  and 
money  to  a6t  upon  the  offensive  against  the 
king,  hoped  by  this  plan  of  operations  to  give 
time  for  Tilly  to  hasten  to  the  defence  of  Po- 
merania, and  then  in  conjunction  with  that 
general  to  attack  the  Swedes.  Seizing  the 
opportunity  of  the  temporary  absence  of  Gus- 
tavus, he  made  a  sudden  attempt  upon  Stettin, 
but  the  Swedes  were  not  unprepared  for  him. 
A  vigorous  attack  of  the  Imperialists  was 
firmly  repulsed,  and  Torquato  was  forced  to 
retire  with  great  loss.  For  this  auspicious 
commencement  of  the  war,  however,  Gustavus 
was,  it  must  be  owned,  as  much  indebted  to 
his  good  fortune  as  to  his  military  talents. 
The  imperial  troops  in  Pomerania  had  been 
greatly  reduced  since  Wallenstein's  dismissal ; 
moreover,  the  outrages  they  had  committed 
were  now  severely  revenged  upon  them ; 
wasted  and  exhausted,  the  country  no  longer 
afforded  them  a  subsistence.  All  discipline 
was  at  an  end,  the  orders  of  the  officers  were 
disregarded,  while  their  numbers  daily  de- 
creased by  desertion  and  by  a  general  mor- 
tality, which  the  piercing  cold  of  a  strange 
climate  had  produced  among  them. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  imperial  gen- 
eral was  anxious  to  allow  his  troops  the  repose 
of  winter  quarters,  but  he  had  to  do  with  an 
enemy  to  whom  the  climate  of  Germany  had 
no  winter.  Gustavus  had  taken  the  precau- 
tion of  providing  his  soldiers  with  dresses  of 
sheep-skin,  to  enable  them  to  keep  the  field 
even  in  the  most  inclement  season.  The  im- 
perial   plenipotentiaries,    who    came    to    treat 
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with  him  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  received 
this  discouraging  answer:  "The  Swedes  are 
soldiers  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer,  and 
not  disposed  to  oppress  the  unfortunate  peas- 
antry. The  Imperialists  may  act  as  they  think 
proper,  but  they  need  not  expe6l  to  remain 
undisturbed."  Torquato  Conti  soon  after 
resigned  a  command  in  which  neither  riches 
nor  reputation  was  to  be  gained. 

In  this  inequality  of  the  two  armies,  the 
advantage  was  necessarily  on  the  side  of  the 
Swedes.  The  Imperialists  were  incessantly 
harassed  in  their  winter  quarters,  Greifen- 
hagen,  an  important  place  upon  the  Oder, 
taken  by  storm,  and  the  towns  of  Gartz  and 
Piritz  were  at  last  abandoned  by  the  enemy. 
In  the  whole  of  Pomerania,  Greifswald.  Deur- 
min  and  Colberg  alone  remained  in  their 
hands,  and  these  the  king  made  great  prepa- 
rations to  besiege.  The  enemy  dire6ted  their 
retreat  towards  Brandenburg,  in  which  much 
of  their  artillery  and  baggage  and  many  pris- 
oners fell  into  the  hands  of  the  pursuers. 

By  seizing  the  passes  of  Riebnitz  and  Dam- 
garden,  Gustavus  had  opened  a  passage  into 
Mecklenburg,  whose  inhabitants  were  invited 
to  return  to  their  allegiance  under  their  legi- 
timate sovereign,  and  to  expel  the  adherents 
of  Wallenstein.  The  Imperialists,  however, 
gained  the  important  town  of  Rostock  by 
stratagem,  and  thus  prevented  the  farther  ad- 
vance of  the  king,  who  was  unwilling  to 
divide  his  forces.  The  exiled  Dukes  of  Meck- 
lenburg had  ineffedlually  employed  the  princes 
assembled  at  Ratisbon  to  intercede  with  the 
emperor ;  in  vain  they  had  endeavored  to 
soften  Ferdinand  by  renouncing  the  alliance 
of  the  king  and  every  idea  of  resistance. 
But  driven  to  despair  by  the  emperor's  inflexi- 
bility, they  openly  espoused  the  side  of  Swe- 
den, and  raising  troops,  gave  the  command 
of  them  to  Francis  Charles,  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Lauenburg.  That  general  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  several  strong  places  on  the  Elbe,  but 
lost  them  afterwards  to  the  imperial  General 
Pappenheim,  who  was  dispatched  to  oppose 
him.  Soon  afterwards  besieged  by  the  latter 
in  the  town  of  Ratzeburg,  he  was  compelled 
to  surrender  with  all  his  troops.  Thus  ended 
the  attempt  which  these  unfortunate  princes 
made  to  recover  their  territories,  and  it  was 
reserved  for  the  victorious  arm  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  to  render  them  that  brilliant  ser- 
vice. 

The  Imperialists  had  thrown  themselves  into 
Brandenburg,  which  now  became  the  theatre 


of  the  most  barbarous  atrocities.  These  out- 
rages were  infli(^ted  upon  the  subje<5ls  of  a 
prince  who  had  never  injured  tlie  emperor, 
and  whom,  moreover,  he  was  at  the  very  time 
inciting  to  take  up  arms  against  the  King  of 
Sweden.  'I'he  sight  of  the  disorders  of  their 
soldiers,  which  want  of  money  compelled  them 
to  wink  at,  and  of  authority  over  their  troops, 
excited  the  disgust  even  of  the  imperial  gen- 
erals, and  from  very  shame  their  commander- 
in-chief.  Count  Schaumburg,  wished  to  re- 
sign. 

Without  a  sufficient  force  to  prote6t  his 
territories,  and  left  by  the  emperor,  in  spite 
of  the  most  pressing  remonstrances,  without 
assistance,  the  Ele6tor  of  Brandenburg  at  last 
issued  an  edi6l,  ordering  his  subjedls  to  repel 
force  by  force,  and  to  put  to  death  without 
mercy  every  imperial  soldier  who  should  hence- 
forth be  detedled  in  plundering.  To  such  a 
height  had  the  violence  of  outrage  and  the 
misery  of  the  government  risen,  that  nothing 
was  left  to  the  sovereign  but  the  desperate  ex- 
tremity of  san<5lioning  private  vengeance  by 
a  formal  law. 

The  Swedes  had  pursued  the  Imperialists 
into  Brandenburg;  but  the  Ele6lor's  re- 
fusal to  open  to  him  the  fortress  of  Custrin 
for  his  march  obliged  the  king  to  lay  aside 
his  design  of  besieging  Frankfort  on  the 
Oder.  He  therefore  returned  to  complete 
the  conquest  of  Pomerania  by  the  capture  of 
Demmin  and  Colberg.  In  the  meantime, 
Field-marshal  Tilly  was  advancing  to  the  de- 
fence of  Brandenburg. 

This  general,  who  could  boast  as  yet  of 
never  having  suffered  a  defeat,  the  conqueror 
of  Mansfeld,  of  Duke  Christian  of  Brunswick, 
of  the  Margrave  of  Baden  and  the  King  of 
Denmark,  was  now  in  the  Swedish  monarch  to 
meet  an  opponent  worthy  of  his  fame.  De- 
scended of  a  noble  family  in  Liege,  Tilly  had 
formed  his  military  talents  in  the  wars  of  the 
Netherlands,  which  was  then  the  great  school 
for  generals.  He  soon  found  an  opportunity 
of  distinguishing  himself  under  Rodolph  II. 
in  Hungary,  where  he  rapidly  rose  from  one 
step  to  another.  After  the  peace  he  entered 
into  the  service  of  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  who 
made  him  commander-in-chief  with  absolute 
])owers.  Here,  by  his  excellent  regulations, 
he  was  the  founder  of  the  Bavarian  army;  and 
to  him,  chiefly,  Maximilian  was  indebted  for 
his  superiority  in  the  field.  Upon  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Bohemian  war  he  was  appointed 
commander  of  the  troops  of  the  League  ;  and, 
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after  Wallenstein's  dismissal,  generalissimo  of 
the  imperial  armies.  Equally  stern  towards 
his  soldiers  and  implacable  towards  his 
enemies,  and  as  gloomy  and  impenetrable  as 
Wallenstein,  he  was  greatly  his  superior  in 
probity  and  disinterestedness.  A  bigoted  zeal 
for  religion  and  a  bloody  spirit  of  persecution 
co-operated,  with  the  natural  ferocity  of  his 
character,  to  make  him  the  terror  of  Protest- 
ants. A  strange  and  terrific  aspedl  bespoke 
his  chara6ler :  of  low  stature,  thin,  with  hollow 
cheeks,  a  long  nose,  a  broad  and  wrinkled 
forehead,  large  whiskers  and  a  pointed  chin; 
he  was  generally  attired  in  a  Spanish  doublet 
of  green  satin,  with  slashed  sleeves,  with  a 
small  high  peaked  hat  upon  his  head,  sur- 
mounted by  a  red  feather  which  hung  down  to 
his  back.  His  whole  aspe6l  recalled  to  recol- 
le6lion  the  Duke  of  Alva,  the  scourge  of  the 
Flemings,  and  his  a6tions  were  far  from  ef- 
facing the  impression.  Such  was  the  general 
who  was  now  to  be  opposed  to  the  hero  of  the 
north. 

Tilly  was  far  from  undervaluing  his  antago- 
nist. "  The  King  of  Sweden,"  said  he  in  the 
Diet  at  Ratisbon,  "  is  an  enemy  both  prudent 
and  brave,  inured  to  war,  and  in  the  flower  of 
his  age.  His  plans  are  excellent,  his  resources 
considerable;  his  subje6ts  enthusiastically  at- 
tached to  him.  His  army,  composed  of 
Swedes,  Germans,  Livonians,  Fin  landers, 
Scots  and  English,  by  its  devoted  obedience 
to  their  leader,  is  blended  into  one  nation  : 
he  is  a  gamester,  in  playing  with  whom  not  to 
have  lost  is  to  have  won  a  great  deal." 

The  progress  of  the  King  of  Sweden  in 
Brandenburg  and  Pomerania  left  the  new 
generalissimo  no  time  to  lose ;  and  his  pres- 
ence was  now  urgently  called  for  by  those 
who  commanded  in  that  quarter.  With  all 
expedition  he  collected  the  imperial  troops 
which  were  dispersed  over  the  Empire ;  but 
it  required  time  to  obtain  from  the  exhausted 
and  impoverished  provinces  the  necessi^ry  sup- 
plies. At  last,  about  the  middle  of  winter,  he 
appeared  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men, 
before  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  where  he  was 
joined  by  Schaumburg.  Leaving  to  this  gen- 
eral the  defence  of  Frankfort,  with  a  sufficient 
garrison,  he  hastened  to  Pomerania,  with  a 
view  of  saving  Demmin  and  relieving  Col- 
berg,  which  was  already  hard  pressed  by  the 
Swedes.  But  even  before  he  had  left  Bran- 
denburg, Demmin,  which  was  but  poorly  de- 
fended by  the  Duke  of  Savelli,  had  surrendered 
to  the  king,  and  Colberg,  after  a  five  months' 


siege,  was  starved  into  a  capitulation.  As  the 
passes  in  Upper  Pomerania  were  well  guarded, 
and  the  king's  camp  near  Schwedt  defied  at- 
tack, Tilly  abandoned  his  offensive  plan  of 
operations  and  retreated  towards  the  Elbe  to 
besiege  Magdeburg. 

The  capture  of  Demmin  opened  to  the  king 
a  free  passage  into  Mecklenburg ;  but  a  more 
important  enterprise  drew  his  arms  into  an- 
other quarter.  Scarcely  had  Tilly  commenced 
his  retrograde  movement  when,  suddenly 
breaking  up  his  camp  at  Schwedt,  the  king 
marched  his  whole  force  against  Frankfort  on 
the  Oder.  This  town,  badly  fortified,  was 
defended  by  a  garrison  of  eight  thousand  men, 
mostly  composed  of  those  ferocious  bands  who 
had  so  cruelly  ravaged  Pomerania  and  Bran- 
denburg. It  was  now  attacked  with  such  im- 
petuosity that  on  the  third  day  it  was  taken 
by  storm.  The  Swedes,  assured  of  vidtory, 
rejected  every  offer  of  capitulation,  as  they 
were  resolved  to  exercise  the  dreadful  right 
of  retaliation  ;  for  Tilly,  soon  after  his  arrival, 
had  surrounded  a  Swedish  detachment,  and, 
irritated  by  their  obstinate  resistance,  had  cut 
them  in  pieces  to  a  man.  This  cruelty  was 
not  forgotten  by  the  Swedes.  "  New  Bran- 
denburg Quarter,"  they  replied  to  the  Impe- 
rialists who  begged  their  lives,  and  slaughtered 
them  without  mercy.  Several  thousands  were 
either  killed  or  taken,  and  many  were  drowned 
in  the  Oder;  the  rest  fled  to  Silesia.  All  their 
artillery  -fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Swedes. 
To  satisfy  the  rage  of  his  troops,  Gustavus 
Adolphus  was  under  the  necessity  of  giving  up 
the  town  for  three  hours  to  plunder. 

While  the  king  was  thus  advancing  from 
one  conquest  to  another,  and,  by  his  success, 
encouraging  the  Protestants  to  active  resist- 
ance, the  emperor  proceeded  to  enforce  the 
Edi6t  of  Restitution,  and,  by  his  exorbitant 
pretensions,  to  exhaust  the  patience  of  the 
states.  Compelled  by  necessity,  he  continued 
the  violent  course  which  he  had  begun  with 
such  arrogant  confidence;  the  difficulties  into 
which  his  arbitrary  condu6l  had  plunged  him 
he  could  only  extricate  himself  from  by  meas- 
ures still  more  arbitrary.  But  in  so  compli- 
cated a  body  as  the  German  empire,  despotism 
must  always  create  the  most  dangerous  con- 
vulsions. With  astonishment  the  princes  be- 
held the  Constitution  of  the  Empire  over- 
thrown, and  the  state  of  nature  to  which 
matters  were  again  verging  suggested  to  them 
the  idea  of  self-defence,  the  only  means  of 
prote6lion   in   such   a  state   of  things.      The 
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Steps  openly  taken  by  the  emperor  against  the 
Lutheran  church  had  at  last  removed  the 
veil  from  the  eyes  of  John  George,  who  had 
been  so  long  the  dupe  of  his  artful  policy. 
Ferdinand,  too,  had  personally  offended  him 
by  the  exclusion  of  his  son  from  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Magdeburg ;  and  Field-marshal 
Arnheim,  his  new  favorite  and  minister, 
spared  no  pains  to  increase  the  resentment 
of  his  master.  Arnheim  had  formerly  been 
an  imperial  general  under  Wallenstein,  and 
being  still  zealously  attached  to  him,  he  was 
eager  to  avenge  his  old  benefactor  and  him- 
self on  the  emperor  by  detaching  Saxony  from 
the  Austrian  interests.  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
supported  by  the  Protestant  states,  would  be 
invincible  —  a  consideration  which  already 
filled  the  emperor  with  alarm.  The  example 
of  Saxony  would  probably  influence  others, 
and  the  emperor's  fate  seemed  now  in  a 
manner  to  depend  upon  the  Ele6lor's  decision. 
The  artful  favorite  impressed  upon  his  master 
this  idea  of  his  own  importance,  and  advised 
him  to  terrify  the  emperor  by  threatening  an 
alliance  with  Sweden,  and  thus  to  extort  from 
his  fears  what  he  had  sought  in  vain  from  his 
gratitude.      The   favorite,    however,    was   far 


from  wishing  him  aftually  to  enter  into  the 
Swedish  alliance,  but,  by  holding  aloof  from 
both  i)arties,  to  maintain  his  own  importance 
and  independence.  Accordingly,  he  laid  be- 
fore him  a  plan  which  only  wanted  a  more 
able  hand  to  carry  it  into  execution,  and  re- 
commended him,  by  heading  the  Protestant 
party,  to  ere6l  a  third  power  in  Germany,  and 
thereby  maintain  the  balance  between  Sweden 
and  Austria. 

This  projedt  was  peculiarly  flattering  to  the 
Saxon  Ele6tor,  to  whom  the  idea  of  being  de- 
pendent upon  Sweden  or  of  longer  submitting 
to  the  tyranny  of  the  emperor,  was  equally 
hateful.  He  could  not  with  indifference  see 
the  control  of  German  affairs  wrested  from 
him  by  a  foreign  prince ;  and  incapable  as  he 
was  of  taking  a  principal  part,  his  vanity 
would  not  condescend  to  a6l  a  subordinate 
one.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  draw  every 
possible  advantage  from  the  progress  of  Gus- 
tavus, but  to  pursue  independently  his  own 
separate  plans.  With  this  view  he  consulted 
with  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  from 
similar  causes  was  ready  to  a6l  against  the  em- 
peror, but  at  the  same  time  was  jealous  of 
Sweden.     In  a  Diet  at  Torgau,  having  assured 
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himself  of  the  support  of  his  Estates,  he  in- 
vited the  Protestant  states  of  the  Empire  to  a 
general  convention,  which  took  place  at 
Leipsic,  on  the  6th  of  February,  1631.  Bran- 
denburg, Hesse  Cassel,  with  several  princes, 
counts,  states  of  the  Empire  and  Protestant 
bishops  were  present,  either  personally  or  by 
deputy,  at  this  assembly,  which  the  chaplain 
to  the  Saxon  Court,  Dr.  Hoe,  of  Hohenegg, 
opened  with  a  vehement  discourse  from  the 
pulpit.  The  emperor  had  in  vain  endeavored 
to  prevent  this  self-appointed  convention, 
whose  obje61;  was  evidently  to  provide  for  its 
own  defence,  and  which  the  presence  of  the 
Swedes  in  the  Empire  rendered  more  than 
usually  alarming.  Emboldened  by  the  pro- 
gress of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  assembled 
princes  asserted  their  rights,  and,  after  a 
session  of  two  months,  broke  up  with  adopt- 
ing a  resolution  which  placed  the  emperor  in 
no  slight  embarrassment.  Its  import  was  to 
demand  of  the  emperor  in  a  general  address 
the  revocation  of  the  Edi6l  of  Restitution, 
the  withdrawal  of  his  troops  from  their 
capitals  and  fortresses,  the  suspension  of  all 
existing  proceedings  and  the  abolition  of 
abuses ;  and  in  the  meantime  to  raise  an  army 
of  forty  thousand  men,  to  enable  them  to 
redress  their  own  grievances  if  the  emperor 
should  still  refuse  satisfa6lion. 

A  further  incident  contributed  not  a  little 
to  increase  the  firmness  of  the  Protestant 
princes.  The  King  of  Sweden  had  at  last 
overcome  the  scruples  which  had  deterred 
him  from  a  closer  alliance  with  France,  and 
on  the  13th  of  January,  1631,  concluded  a 
formal  treaty  with  this  crown.  After  a  se- 
rious dispute  respe6ling  the  treatment  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  princes  of  the  Empire,  whom 
France  took  under  her  prote6lion  and  against 
whom  Gustavus  claimed  the  right  of  retalia- 
tion, and  after  some  less  important  differences 
with  regard  to  the  title  of  majesty,  which  the 
pride  of  France  was  loath  to  concede  to  the 
King  of  Sweden,  Richelieu  yielded  the  second 
and  Gustavus  Adolphus  the  first  point,  and  the 
treaty  was  signed  at  Beerwald  in  Newmark. 
The  contra(5ling  parties  mutually  covenanted 
to  defend  each  other  with  a  military  force,  to 
prote6l  their  common  friends,  to  restore  to 
their  dominions  the  deposed  princes  of  the 
Empire,  and  to  replace  everything,  both  on 
the  frontier  and  in  the  interior  of  Germany, 
on  the  same  footing  on  which  it  stood  before 
the  commencement  of  the  war.  For  this  end 
Sweden    engaged    to    maintain    an    army    of 


thirty  thousand  men  in  Germany,  and  France 
agreed  to  furnish  the  Swedes  with  an  annual 
subsidy  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  If 
the  arms  of  Gustavus  were  successful  he  was 
to  respedl  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  and 
the  constitution  of  the  Empire  in  all  the  con- 
quered places,  and  to  make  no  attempt  against 
either.  All  Estates  and  princes,  whether 
Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic,  either  in  Ger- 
many or  in  other  countries,  were  to  be  in- 
vited to  become  parties  to  the  treaty ;  neither 
France  nor  Sweden  was  to  conclude  a  separate 
peace  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of 
the  other;  and  the  treaty  itself  was  to  con- 
tinue in  force  for  five  years. 

Great  as  was  the  struggle  to  the  King  of 
Sweden  to  receive  subsidies  from  France  and 
sacrifice  his  independence  in  the  condu6l  of 
the  war,  this  alliance  with  France  decided  his 
cause  in  Germany.  Prote6ted,  as  he  now 
was,  by  the  greatest  power  in  Europe,  the 
German  states  began  to  feel  confidence  in  his 
undertaking,  for  the  issue  of  which  they  had 
hitherto  good  reason  to  tremble.  He  became 
truly  formidable  to  the  emperor.  The  Roman 
Catholic  princes  too,  who,  while  they  were 
anxious  to  humble  Austria,  now  witnessed  his 
progress  with  distrust,  were  less  alarmed  now 
that  an  alliance  with  a  Roman  Catholic  power 
insured  his  respedl  for  their  religion.  And 
thus,  whilst  Gustavus  Adolphus  protected  the 
Protestant  religion  and  the  liberties  of  Ger- 
many against  the  aggression  of  Ferdinand, 
France  secured  those  liberties  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  against  Gustavus  himself, 
if  the  intoxication  of  success  should  hurry 
him  beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation. 

The  King  of  Sweden  lost  no  time  in  appris- 
ing the  members  of  the  Confederacy  of  Leipsic 
of  the  treaty  concluded  with  France,  and  in- 
viting them  to  a  closer  union  with  himself. 
The  application  was  seconded  by  France,  who 
now  spared  no  pains  to  win  over  the  Eledlor 
of  Saxony.  Gustavus  was  willing  to  be  con- 
tent with  secret  support,  if  the  princes  should 
deem  it  too  bold  a  step  as  yet  to  declare 
openly  in  his  favor.  Several  princes  gave  him 
hopes  of  his  proposals  being  accepted  on  the 
first  favorable  opportunity ;  but  the  Saxon 
Elector,  full  of  jealousy  and  distrust  towards 
the  King  of  Sweden  and  true  to  the  selfish 
policy  he  had  pursued,  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  give  a  decisive  answer. 

The  resolution  of  the  Confederacy  of  Leipsic 
and  the  alliance  between  France  and  Sweden 
were  news  equally  disagreeable  to  the  emperor. 
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Against  them  he  employed  the  thunder  of 
imperial  ordinances,  and  the  want  of  an  army 
saved  France  from  the  full  weight  of  his  dis- 
pleasure. Remonstrances  were  addressed  to 
all  the  members  of  the  confederacy,  strongly 
prohibiting  them  from  enlisting  troops.  They 
retorted  with  explanations  equally  vehement, 
justified  their  condu6l  upon  the  principles  of 
natural  right,  and  continued  their  prepara- 
tions. 

Meantime  the  imperial  generals,  deficient 
both  in  troops  and  money,  found  themselves 
reduced  to  the  disagreeable  alternative  of 
losing  sight  either  of  the  King  of  Sweden  or 
of  the  Estates  of  the  Empire,  since  with  a 
divided  force  they  were  not  a  match  for  either. 
The  movements  of  the  Protestants  called  their 
attention  to  the  interior  of  the  Empire,  while 
the  progress  of  the  king  in  Brandenburg,  by 
threatening  the  hereditary  possessions  of  Aus- 
tria, required  them  to  turn  their  arms  to  that 
quarter.  After  the  conquest  of  Frankfort  the 
king  had  advanced  upon  Landsberg  on  the 
Warta,  and  Tilly,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to 
relieve  it,  had  again  returned  to  Magdeburg, 
to  prosecute  with  vigor  the  siege  of  that 
town. 

The  rich  archbishopric,  of  which  Magde- 
burg was  the  capital,  had  long  been  in  the 
possession  of  princes  of  the  house  of  Bran- 
denburg, who  introduced  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion into  the  province.  Christian  William, 
the  last  administrator,  had,  by  his  alliance 
with  Denmark,  incurred  the  ban  of  the  Em- 
pire, on  which  account  the  chapter,  to  avoid 
the  emperor's  displeasure,  had  formally  de- 
posed  him.       In    his  place  they  had  eledled 


Prince  John  Augustus,  the  second  son  of  the 
Ele61;or  of  Saxony,  whom  the  emperor  re- 
je61:ed  in  order  to  confer  the  archbishopric  on 
his  son  Leopold.  The  Ele61:or  of  Saxony 
complained  ineffe6lually  to  the  imperial  court; 
but  Christian  William  of  Brandenburg  took 
more  a6live  measures.  Relying  on  the  attach- 
ment of  the  magistracy  and  inhabitants  of 
Brandenburg  and  excited  by  chimerical  hopes, 
he  thought  himself  able  to  surmount  all  the 
obstacles  which  the  vote  of  the  chapter,  the 
competition  of  two  powerful  rivals,  and  the 
Edi6t  of  Restitution  opposed  to  his  restora- 
tion. He  went  to  Sweden  and,  by  the  promise 
of  a  diversion  in  Germany,  sought  to  obtain 
assistance  from  Gustavus.  He  was  dismissed 
by  that  monarch  not  without  hopes  of  effec- 
tual protection,  but  with  the  advice  to  aCl 
with  caution. 

Scarcely  had  Christian  William  been  in- 
formed of  the  landing  of  his  prote6lor  in 
Pomerania,  than  he  entered  Magdeburg  in 
disguise.  Appearing  suddenly  in  the  town 
council,  he  reminded  the  magistrates  of  the 
ravages  which  both  town  and  country  had 
suffered  from  the  imperial  troops,  of  the  per- 
nicious designs  of  Ferdinand  and  the  danger 
of  the  Protestant  church.  He  then  informed 
them  that  the  moment  of  deliverance  was  at 
hand,  and  that  Gustavus  Adolphus  offered 
them  his  alliance  and  assistance.  Magdeburg, 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  in  Germany, 
enjoyed  under  the  government  of  its  magis- 
trates a  republican  freedom,  which  inspired  its 
citizens  with  a  brave  heroism.  Of  this  they 
had  already  given  proofs  in  the  bold  defence 
of    their    rights    against    Wallenstein,    who, 
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tempted  by  their  wealth,  made  on  them  the 
most  extravagant  demands.  Their  territory 
had  been  given  up  to  the  fury  of  his  troops, 
though  Magdeburg  itself  had  escaped  his  ven- 
geance. It  was  not  difficult,  therefore,  for 
the  Administrator  to  gain  the  concurrence  of 
men  in  whose  minds  the  remembrance  of 
these  outrages  was  still  recent.  An  alliance 
was  formed  between  the  city  and  the  King  of 
Sweden,  by  which  Magdeburg  granted  to  the 
king  a  free  passage  through  its  gates  and  terri- 
tories, with  liberty  of  enlisting  soldiers  within 
its  boundaries;  and  on  the  other  hand  ob- 
tained promises  of  effectual  prote6lion  for  its 
religion  and  its  privileges. 

The  administrator  immediately  colle6led 
troops  and  commenced  hostilities,  before  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  was  near  enough  to  co-operate 
with  him.  He  defeated  some  imperial  de- 
tachments in  the  neighborhood,  made  a  few 
conquests,  and  even  surprised  Halle.  But  the 
approach  of  an  imperial  army  obliged  him  to 
retreat  hastily,  and  not  without  loss,  to  Magde- 
burg. Gustavus  Adolphus,  though  displeased 
with  his  premature  measures,  sent  Dietrich 
Falkenberg,  an  experienced  officer,  to  direct 
the  administrator's  military  operations  and  to 
assist  him  with  his  counsel.  Falkenberg  was 
named  by  the  magistrates  governor  of  the  town 
during  the  war.  The  prince's  army  was  daily 
augmented  by  recruits  from  the  neighboring 
towns,  and  he  was  able  for  some  months  to 
maintain  a  petty  warfare  with  success. 

At  length  Count  Pappenheim,  having 
brought  his  expedition  against  the  Duke  of 
Saxe-Lauenburg  to  a  close,  approached  the 
town.  Driving  the  troops  of  the  administra- 
tor from  their  entrenchments,  he  cut  off  his 
communication  with  Saxony  and  closely  in- 
vested the  place.  He  was  soon  followed  by 
Tilly,  who  haughtily  summoned  the  Ele6lor 
forthwith  to  comply  with  the  Edi6l  of  Resti- 
tution, to  submit  to  the  emperor's  orders  and 
surrender  Magdeburg.  The  prince's  answer 
was  spirited  and  resolute,  and  obliged  Tilly  at 
once  to  have  recourse  to  arms. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  siege  was  prolonged 
by  the  progress  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  which 
called  the  Austrian  generals  from  before  the 
place ;  and  the  jealousy  of  the  officers  who 
condu6led  the  operations  in  their  absence, 
delayed  for  some  months  the  fall  of  Magde- 
burg. On  the  30th  of  March,  1631,  Tilly 
returned  to  push  the  siege  with  vigor. 

The  outworks  were  soon  carried,  and  Fal- 
kenberg, after  withdrawing  the  garrisons  from 


the  points  which  he  could  no  longer  hold,  de- 
stroyed the  bridge  over  the  Elbe.  As  his 
troops  were  barely  sufficient  to  defend  the 
extensive  fortifications,  the  suburbs  of  Suden- 
burg  and  Neustadt  were  abandoned  to  the 
enemy,  who  immediately  laid  them  in  ashes. 
Pappenheim,  now  separated  from  Tilly,  crossed 
the  Elbe  at  Schonenbeck,  and  attacked  the 
town  from  the  opposite  side. 

The  garrison,  reduced  by  the  defence  of  the 
outworks,  scarcely  exceeded  two  thousand  in- 
fantry and  a  few  hundred  horse — a  small  num- 
ber for  so  extensive  and  irregular  a  fortress. 
To  supply  this  deficiency,  the  citizens  were 
armed — a  desperate  expedient,  which  produced 
more  evils  than  those  it  prevented.  The  citi- 
zens, at  best  but  indifferent  soldiers,  by  their 
disunion  threw  the  town  into  confusion.  The 
poor  complained  that  they  were  exposed  to 
every  hardship  and  danger,  while  the  rich  by 
hiring  substitutes  remained  at  home  in  safety. 
These  rumors  broke  out  at  last  in  an  open 
mutiny ;  indifference  succeeded  to  zeal ;  wea- 
riness and  negligence  took  the  place  of  vigi- 
lance and  foresight.  Dissension,  combined 
with  growing  scarcity,  gradually  produced  a 
feeling  of  despondence  ;  many  began  to  trem- 
ble at  the  desperate  nature  of  their  undertak- 
ing and  the  magnitude  of  the  power  to  which 
they  were  opposed.  But  religious  zeal,  an 
ardent  love  of  liberty,  an  invincible  hatred  to 
the  Austrian  yoke,  and  the  expe61ation  of 
speedy  relief,  banished  as  yet  the  idea  of  a 
surrender ;  and  divided  as  they  were  in  every- 
thing else,  they  were  united  in  the  resolve  to 
defend  themselves  to  the  last  extremity. 

Their  hopes  of  succor  were  apparently  well 
founded.  They  knew  that  the  Confederacy 
of  Leipsic  was  arming; -they  were  aware  of 
the  near  approach  of  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
Both  were  alike  interested  in  the  preservation 
of  Magdeburg,  and  a  few  days  might  bring 
the  King  of  Sweden  before  its  walls.  All  this 
was  also  known  to  Tilly,  who  therefore  was 
anxious  to  make  himself  speedily  master  of  the 
place.  With  this  view  he  had  dispatched  a 
trumpeter  with  letters  to  the  administrator, 
the  commandant,  and  the  magistrates,  offering 
terms  of  capitulation  ;  but  he  received  for 
answer  that  they  would  rather  die  than  sur- 
render. A  spirited  sally  of  the  citizens  also 
convinced  him  that  their  courage  was  as  earn- 
est as  their  words,  while  the  king's  arrival  at 
Potsdam,  with  the  incursions  of  the  Swedes 
as  far  as  Zerbst,  filled  him  with  uneasiness  but 
raised   the  hopes  of  the  garrison.      A  second 
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trumpeter  was  now  dispatched,  but  the  more 
moderate  tone  of  his  demands  increased  the 
confidence  of  the  besieged  and  unfortunately 
their  negUgence  also. 

The  besiegers  had  now  pushed  their  ap- 
proaches as  far  as  the  ditch,  and  vigorously 
cannonaded  the  fortifications  from  the  aban- 
doned batteries.  One  tower  was  entirely  over- 
thrown, but  this  did  not  facilitate  an  assault, 
as  it  fell  sidewise  upon  the  wall  and  not  into 
the  ditch.  Notwithstanding  the  continual 
bombardment,  the  walls  had  not  suffered 
much,  and  the  fire-balls,  which  were  intended 
to  set  the  town  in  flames,  were  prevented  of 
tlieir  effe6l  by  the  excellent  precautions  adopted 
against  them.  But  the  ammunition  of  the  be- 
sieged was  nearly  expended,  and  the  cannon 
of  the  town  gradually  ceased  to  answer  the 
fire  of  the  Imperialists.  Before  a  new  supply 
could  be  obtained,  Magdeburg  would  be  either 
relieved  or  taken.  The  hopes  of  the  besieged 
were  on  the  stretch,  and  all  eyes  anxiously 
directed  towards  the  quarter  in  which  the 
Swedish  banners  were  expe6led  to  appear. 
Gustavus  Adolphus  was  near  enough  to  reach 
Magdeburg  within  three  days ;  security  grew 
with  hope,  which  all  things  contributed  to 
augment.  On  the  9th  of  May  the  fire  of  the 
Imperialists  was  suddenly  stopped,  and  the 
cannon  withdrawn  from  several  of  the  bat- 
teries. A  deathlike  stillness  reigned  in  the 
imperial  camp.  The  besieged  were  convinced 
that  deliverance  was  at  hand.  Both  citizens 
and  soldiers  left  their  posts  upon  the  ramparts 
early  in  the  morning,  to  indulge  themselves 
after  their  long  toils  with  the  refreshment  of 
sleep,  but  it  was  indeed  a  dear  sleep  and  a 
frightful  awakening. 

Tilly  had  abandoned  the  hope  of  taking 
the  town  before  the  arrival  of  the  Swedes  by 
the  means  which  he  had  hitherto  adopted ;  he 
therefore  determined  to  raise  the  siege,  but 
first  to  hazard  a  general  assault.  This  plan, 
however,  was  attended  with  great  difficulties, 
as  no  breach  had  been  effedled  and  the  works 
were  scarcely  injured.  But  the  council  of  war 
assembled  on  this  occasion  declared  for  an 
assault,  citing  the  example  of  Maestricht, 
which  had  been  taken  early  in  the  morning 
while  the  citizens  and  soldiers  were  reposing 
themselves.  The  attack  was  to  be  made  simul- 
taneously on  four  points;  the  night  between 
the  9th  and  loth  of  May  was  employed  in  the 
necessary  preparations.  Everything  was  ready 
and  awaited  the  signal,  which  was  to  be  given 
by  cannon    at   five  o'clock    in  the    morning. 


The  signal,  however,  was  not  given  for  two 
hours  later,  during  which  Tilly,  who  was  still 
doubtfiil  of  success,  again  consulted  the  coun- 
cil of  war.  Pappenheim  was  ordered  to  at- 
tack the  works  of  the  new  town,  where  the 
attempt  was  favored  by  a  sloping  rampart  and 
a  dry  ditch  of  moderate  depth.  The  citizens 
and  soldiers  had  mostly  left  the  walls,  and  the 
few  who  remained  were  overcome  with  sleep. 
This  general  therefore  found  little  difficulty 
in  mounting  the  wall  at  the  head  of  his 
troops. 

Falkenberg,  roused  by  the  report  of  mus- 
ketry, hastened  from  the  town-house,  where 
he  was  employed  in  dispatching  Tilly's  second 
trumpeter,  and  hurried  with  all  the  force  he 
could  hastily  assemble  towards  the  gate  of  the 
new  town,  which  was  already  in  the  possession 
of  the  enemy.  Beaten  back,  this  intrepid 
general  flew  to  another  quarter,  where  a  second 
party  of  the  enemy  were  preparing  to  scale  the 
walls.  After  an  ineffe6lual  resistance,  he  fell 
in  the  commencement  of  the  a6lion.  The 
roaring  of  musketry,  the  pealing  of  the  alarm- 
bells,  and  the  growing  tumult  apprised  the 
awakening  citizens  of  their  danger.  Hastily 
arming  themselves,  they  rushed  in  blind  con- 
fusion against  the  enemy.  Still  some  hope  of 
repulsing  the  besiegers  remained  ;  but  the  gov- 
ernor being  killed,  their  efforts  were  without 
plan  and  co-operation,  and  at  last  their  ammu- 
nition began  to  fail  them.  In  the  meanwhile 
two  other  gates,  hitherto  unattacked,  were 
stripped  of  their  defenders  to  meet  the  urgent 
danger  within  the  town.  The  enemy  quickly 
availed  themselves  of  this  confusion  to  attack 
these  posts.  The  resistance  was  nevertheless 
spirited  and  obstinate,  until  four  imperial  regi- 
ments, at  length  masters  of  the  rampart,  fell 
upon  the  garrison  in  the  rear  and  completed 
their  rout.  Amidst  the  general  tumult,  a 
brave  captain,  named  Schmidt,  who  still 
headed  a  few  of  the  more  resolute  against 
the  enemy,  succeeded  in  driving  them  to  the 
gates ;  here  he  fell  mortally  wounded,  and 
with  him  expired  the  hopes  of  Magdeburg. 
Before  noon  all  the  works  were  carried,  and 
the  town  was  in  the  enemy's  hands. 

Two  gates  were  now  opened  by  the  storm- 
ing party  for  the  main  body,  and  Tilly 
marched  in  with  part  of  his  infantry.  Imme- 
diately occupying  the  principal  streets  he 
drove  the  citizens  with  pointed  cannon  into 
their  dwellings,  there  to  await  their  destiny. 
They  were  not  long  held  in  suspense ;  a  word 
from  Tilly  decided  the  fate  of  Magdeburg. 
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Even  a  more  humane  general  would  in  vain 
have  recommended  mercy  to  such  soldiers; 
but  Tilly  never  made  the  attempt.  Left  by 
their  general's  silence  masters  of  the  lives  of 
all  the  citizens,  the  soldiery  broke  into  the 
houses  to  satiate  their  most  brutal  appetites. 
The  prayers  of  innocence  excited  some  com- 
passion in  the  hearts  of  the  Germans,  but 
none  in  the  rude  breasts  of  Pappenheim's 
Walloons.  Scarcely  had  the  savage  cruelty 
commenced  when  the  other  gates  were  thrown 
open,  and  the  cavalry,  with  the  fearful  hordes 
of  the  Croats,  poured  in  upon  the  devoted  in- 
habitants. 

Here  commenced  a  scene  of  horrors  for 
which  history  has  no  language — poetry  no 
pencil.  Neither  innocent  childhood  nor  help- 
less old  age ;  neither  youth,  sex,  rank  nor 
beauty  could  disarm  the  fury  of  the  con- 
querors. Wives  were  abused  in  the  arms  of 
their  husbands,  daughters  at  the  feet  of  their 
parents;  and  the  defenceless  sex  exposed  to 
the  double  sacrifice  of  virtue  and  life.  No 
situation,  however  obscure  or  however  sacred, 
escaped  the  rapacity  of  the  enemy.  In  a 
single  church  fifty-three  women  were  found 
beheaded.  The  Croats  amused  themselves 
with  throwing  children  into  the  flames;  Pap- 
penheim's Walloons  with  stabbing  infants  at 
the  mother's  breast.  Some  officers  of  the 
League,  horror-struck  at  this  dreadful  scene, 
ventured  to  remind  Tilly  that  he  had  it  in  his 
power  to  stop  the  carnage.  "  Return  in  an 
hour,"  was  his  answer,  "I  will  see  what  I  can 
do ;  the  soldier  must  have  some  reward  for  his 
danger  and  toils."  These  horrors  lasted  with 
unabated  fury,  till  at  last  the  smoke  and 
flames  proved  a  check  to  the  plunderers.  To 
augment  the  confusion  and  to  divert  the  re- 
sistance of  the  inhabitants,  the  Imperialists 
had  in  the  commencement  of  the  assault 
fired  the  town  in  several  places.  The  wind 
rising  rapidly  spread  the  flames,  till  the  blaze 
became  universal.  Fearful,  indeed,  was  the 
tumult  amid  clouds  of  smoke,  heaps  of  dead 
bodies,  the  clash  of  swords,  the  crash  of  fall- 
ing ruins  and  streams  of  blood.  The  atmos- 
phere glowed ;  and  the  intolerable  heat  forced 
at  last  even  the  murderers  to  take  refuge  in 
their  camp.  In  less  than  twelve  hours  this 
strong,  populous  and  flourishing  city,  one  of 
the  finest  in  Germany,  was  reduced  to  ashes, 
with  the  exception  of  two  churches  and  a  few 
houses.  The  Administrator,  Christian  Wil- 
liam, after  receiving  several  wounds,  was  taken 
prisoner  with  three  of  the  burgomasters  ;  most 


of  the  officers  and  magistrates  had  already  met 
an  enviable  death.  The  avarice  of  the  officers 
had  saved  four  hundred  of  the  richest  citizens, 
in  the  hope  of  extorting  from  them  an  exorbi- 
tant ransom.  But  this  humanity  was  confined 
to  the  officers  of  the  League,  whom  the  ruth- 
less barbarity  of  the  Imperialists  caused  to  be 
regarded  as  guardian  angels. 

Scarcely  had  the  fury  of  the  flames  abated, 
when  the  Imperialists  returned  to  renew  the 
pillage  amid  the  ruins  and  ashes  of  the  town. 
Many  were  suffocated  by  the  smoke;  many 
found  rich  booty  in  the  cellars,  where  the 
citizens  had  concealed  their  more  valuable 
eff"eas.  On  the  13th  of  May  Tilly  himself 
appeared  in  the  town,  after  the  streets  had 
been  cleared  of  ashes  and  dead  bodies.  Hor- 
rible and  revolting  to  humanity  was  the  scene 
that  presented  itself.  The  living  crawling 
from  under  the  dead,  children  wandering 
about  with  heart-rending  cries — calling  for 
their  parents,  and  infants  still  sucking  the 
breasts  of  their  lifeless  mothers.  More  than 
six  thousand  bodies  were  thrown  into  the 
Elbe  to  clear  the  streets;  a  much  greater  num- 
ber had  been  consumed  by  the  flames.  The 
whole  number  of  the  slain  was  reckoned  at 
not  less  than  thirty  thousand. 

The  entrance  of  the  general,  which    took 
place  on  the   14th,  put  a  stop  to  the  plunder 
and  saved  the  few  who  had  hitherto  contrived 
to  escape.       About    a  thousand    people   were 
taken  out  of  the  cathedral,  where  they  had  re- 
mained   three   days   and    two  nights  without 
food  and  in  momentary  fear  of  death.     Tilly 
promised  them  quarter,  and  commanded  bread 
to  be  distributed  among  them.     The  next  day 
a  solemn  mass  was  performed  in  the  cathedral, 
!  and  a  Te  Deiim  sung  amidst  the  discharge  of 
j  artillery.     The  imperial  general  rode  through 
■  the  streets,  that  he  might  be  able,  as  an  eye- 
witness, to  inform  his  master  that  no  such  con- 
\  quest  had  been  made  since  the  destnidlion  of 
Troy  and  Jerusalem.     Nor  was  this  an  exag- 
geration, whether  we  consider  the  greatness, 
importance  and  prosperity  of  the  city  razed, 
or  the  fury  of  its  ravagers. 

In  Germany  the  tidings  of  the  dreadful  fate 
of  Magdeburg  caused  triumphant  joy  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  while  it  spread  terror  and 
consternation  among  the  Protestants.  Loudly 
and  generally  they  complained  against  the 
1  King  of  Sweden,  who,  with  so  strong  a  force 
and  in  the  very  neighborhood,  had  left  an 
allied  city  to  its  fate.  Even  the  most  reason- 
able deemed  his  ina6lion  inexplicable;    and 
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lest  he  should  lose  irretrievably  the  good  will 
of  the  people,  for  whose  deliverance  he  had 
engaged  in  this  war,  Gustavus  was  under  the 
necessity  of  publishing  to  the  world  a  justifi- 
cation of  his  own  conduft. 

He  had  attacked  and  on  the  i6th  of  April 
carried  Landsberg,  when  he  was  apprised  of 
the  danger  of  Magdeburg.  He  resolved  im- 
mediately to  march  to  the  relief  of  that  town; 
and  he  moved  with  all  his  cavalry  and  ten 
regiments  of  infantry  towards  the  Spree.  But 
thf»  position  which  he  held  in  Germany  made 


it  necessary  that  he  should  not  move  forward 
without  securing  his  rear.  In  traversing  a 
country  where  he  was  surrounded  by  suspi- 
cious friends  and  dangerous  enemies,  and 
where  a  single  premature  movement  might  cut 
off  his  communication  with  his  own  kingdom, 
the  utmost  vigilance  and  caution  were  neces- 
sary. The  Eleaor  of  Brandenburg  had  al- 
ready opened  the  Fortress  of  Custrin  to  the 
flying  Imperialists,  and  closed  the  gates  against 
their  pursuers.  If  now  Gustavus  should  fail 
in  his  attack  upon  ""  "     ""' "    t^-i.x^ .,  ,f 


Tillv  the    Eleaor   might 
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again  open  his  fortresses  to  the  Imperialists, 
and  the  king,  with  an  enemy  both  in  front 
and  rear,  would  be  irrecoverably  lost.  In 
order  to  prevent  this  contingency,  he  de- 
manded that  the  Elector  should  allow  him 
to  hold  the  Fortresses  of  Custrin  and  Span- 
dau  till  the  siege  of  Magdeburg  should  be 
raised. 

Nothing  could  be  more  reasonable  than  this 
demand.  The  services  which  Gustavus  had 
lately  rendered  the  Ele6lor  by  expelling  the 
Imperialists  from  Brandenburg  claimed  his 
gratitude,  while  the  past  condu6l  of  the 
Swedes  in  Germany  entitled  them  to  confi- 
dence. But  by  the  surrender  of  his  fortresses 
the  Ele6lor  would  in  some  measure  make  the 
King  of  Sweden  master  of  his  country;  be- 
sides that,  by  such  a  step  he  must  at  once 
break  with  the  emperor  and  expose  his  states 
to  his  future  vengeance.  The  Ele6tor's  strug- 
gle with  himself  was  long  and  violent,  but 
pusillanimity  and  self-interest  for  awhile  pre- 
vailed. Unmoved  by  the  fate  of  Magdeburg, 
cold  in  the  cause  of  religion  and  the  liberties 
of  Germany,  he  saw  nothing  but  his  own 
danger ;  and  this  anxiety  was  greatly  stimu- 
lated by  his  minister  Von  Schwartzenburgh, 
who  was  secretly  in  the  pay  of  Austria.  In 
the  meantime  the  Swedish  troops  approached 
Berlin,  and  the  king  took  up  his  residence 
with  the  Ele6lor.  When  he  witnessed  the 
timorous  hesitation  of  that  prince  he  could  not 
restrain  his  indignation:  "My  road  is  to 
Magdeburg,"  said  he,  "not  for  my  own  ad- 
vantange  but  for  that  of  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion. If  no  one  will  stand  by  me  I  shall  im- 
mediately retreat,  conclude  a  peace  with  the 
emperor  and  return  to  Stockholm.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  Ferdinand  will  readily  grant  me 
whatever  conditions  I  may  require.  But  if 
Magdeburg  is  once  lost  and  the  emperor  re- 
lieved from  all  fear  of  me,  then  it  is  for  you 
to  look  to  yourselves  and  the  consequences." 
This  timely  threat  and,  perhaps,  too,  the  as- 
pe6l  of  the  Swedish  army,  which  was  strong 
enough  to  obtain  by  force  what  was  refused  to 
entreaty,  brought  at  last  the  Eledlor  to  his 
senses,  and  Spandau  was  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  the  Swedes. 

The  king  had  now  two  routes  to  Magde- 
burg; one  westward  led  through  an  exhausted 
country  and  filled  with  the  enemy's  troops, 
who  might  dispute  with  him  the  passage  of  the 
Elbe;  the  other  more  to  the  southward,  by 
Dessau  and  Wittenberg,  where  bridges  were  to 
be  found    for  crossing   the    Elbe,  and  where 


supplies  could  easily  be  drawn  from  Saxony. 
But  he  could  not  avail  himself  of  the  latter 
without  the  consent  of  the  Elector,  whom 
Gustavus  had  good  reason  to  distrust.  Before 
setting  out  on  his  march,  therefore,  he  de- 
manded from  that  prince  a  free  passage  and 
liberty  for  purchasing  provisions  for  his  troops. 
His  application  was  refused,  and  no  remon- 
strances could  prevail  on  the  Elector  to 
abandon  his  system  of  neutrality.  While  the 
point  was  still  in  dispute  the  news  of  the 
dreadful  fate  of  Magdeburg  arrived. 

Tilly  announced  its  fall  to  the  Protestant 
princes  in  the  tone  of  a  conqueror,  and,  lost 
no  time  in  making  the  most  of  the  general 
consternation.  The  influence  of  the  em- 
peror, which  had  sensibly  declined  during  the 
rapid  progress  of  Gustavus,  after  this  decisive 
blow  rose  higher  than  ever;  and  the  change 
was  speedily  visible  in  the  imperious  tone  he 
adopted  towards  the  Protestant  states.  The 
decrees  of  the  Confederation  of  Leipsic  were 
annulled  by  a  proclamation,  the  Convention 
itself  suppressed  by  an  imperial  decree,  and 
all  the  refra6lory  states  threatened  with  the 
fate  of  Magdeburg.  As  the  executor  of  this 
imperial  mandate  Tilly  immediately  ordered 
troops  to.march  against  the  Bishop  of  Bremen, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Confederacy  and 
had  himself  enlisted  soldiers.  The  terrified 
bishop  immediately  gave  up  his  forces  to  Tilly 
and  signed  the  revocation  of  the  afts  of  the 
Confederation.  An  imperial  army  which  had 
lately  returned  from  Italy,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Count  Furstenberg,  afted  in  the 
same  manner  towards  the  Administrator  of 
Wirtemberg.  The  duke  was  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  Edi6l  of  Restitution  and  all  the 
decrees  of  the  emperor,  and  even  to  pay  a 
monthly  subsidy  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  the  maintenance  of  the  imperial 
troops.  Similar  burdens  were  infli6ted  upon 
Ulm  and  Nuremberg  and  the  entire  Circles 
of  Franconia  and  Swabia.  The  hand  of  the 
emperor  was  stretched  in  terror  over  all  Ger- 
many. The  sudden  preponderance,  more  in 
appearance,  perhaps,  than  in  reality,  which 
he  had  obtained  by  this  blow,  carried  him 
beyond  the  bounds  even  of  the  moderation 
which  he  had  hitherto  observed,  and  misled 
him  into  hasty  and  violent  measures,  which 
at  last  turned  the  wavering  resolution  of  the 
German  princes  in  favor  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus.  Injurious  as  the  immediate  conse- 
quences of  the  fall  of  Magdeburg  were  to  the 
Protestant  cause,  its  remoter  effedls  were  mostly 
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advantages.  The  past  surprise  made  way  for 
active  resentment,  despair  inspired  courage, 
and  the  German  freemen  rose  like  a  phoenix 
from  the  ashes  of  Magdeburg. 

Among  the  princes  of  the  Leipsic  Con- 
federation, the  Ele6tor  of  Saxony  and  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse  were  the  most  powerful ; 
and,  until  they  were  disarmed,  the  universal 
authority  of  the  emperor  was  unconfirmed. 
Against  the  Landgrave,  therefore,  Tilly  first 
dire6ted  his  attack,  and  marched  straight  from 
Magdeburg  into  Thuringia.  During  this  march 
the  territories  of  Saxe  Ernest  and  Schwartzburg 
were  laid  waste,  and  Frankenhausen  plundered 
before  the  very  eyes  of  Tilly,  and  laid  in  a.shes 
with  impunity.  The  unfortunate  peasant  ])aid 
dear  for  his  master's  attachment  to  the  interests 
of  Sweden.  Erfurt,  the  key  of  Saxony  and 
Franconia,  was  threatened  with  a  siege,  but 
redeemed  itself  by  a  voluntary  contribution 
of  mone'y  and  provisions.  From  thence  Tilly 
despatched  his  emissaries  to  the  Landgrave, 
demanding  of  him  the  immediate  disbanding 
of  his  army,  a  renunciation  of  the  League  of 
Leipsic,  the  reception  of  imperial  garrisons 
into    his    territories   and    fortresses,   with    the 


necessary  contributions,  and  the  declaration 
of  friendship  or  hostility.  Such  was  the  treat- 
ment which  a  prince  of  the  Empire  was  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  from  a  servant  of  the 
emperor.  But  these  extravagant  demands  ac- 
quired a  formidable  weight  from  the  power 
which  supported  them  ;  and  the  dreadful  fate 
of  Magdeburg,  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
the  Landgrave,  tended  still  farther  to  enforce 
them.  Admirable,  therefore,  was  the  intre- 
pidity of  the  Landgrave's  answer:  "To  admit 
foreign  troops  into  his  capital  and  fortresses, 
the  Landgrave  is  not  disposed ;  his  troops  he 
requires  for  his  own  purposes;  as  for  an  attack, 
he  can  defend  himself.  If  General  Tilly  wants 
money  or  provisions  let  him  go  to  Munich, 
where  there  is  plenty  of  both."  The  irruption 
of  two  bodies  of  imperial  troops  into  Hesse 
Cassel  was  the  immediate  result  of  this  spirited 
reply,  but  the  Landgrave  gave  them  so  warm 
a  reception  that  they  could  effe<5l  nothing ; 
and  just  as  Tilly  was  preparing  to  follow  with 
his  whole  army,  to  punish  the  unfortunate 
coimtry  for  the  firmness  of  its  sovereign,  the 
movements  of  the  King  of  Sweden  recalled 
him  to  another  tiuarter. 
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Gustavus  Adoljjhus  had  learned  of  the  fall 
of  Magdeburg  with  deep  regret ;  and  the  de- 
mand now  made  by  the  Elector,  George  Wil- 
liam, in  terms  of  their  agreement,  for  the  re- 
storation of  Spandau,  greatly  increased  this 
feeling.  The  loss  of  Magdeburg  had  rather 
augmented  than  lessened  the  reasons  which 
made  the  possession  of  this  fortress  so  desir- 
able ;  and  the  nearer  became  the  necessity  of 
a  decisive  battle  between  himself  and  Tilly, 
the  more  unwilling  he  felt  to  abandon  the  only 
place  which,  in  the  event  of  a  defeat,  could 
insure  him  a  refuge.  After  a  vain  endeavor, 
by  entreaties  and  representations,  to  bring  over 
the  Ele6tor  to  his  views,  whose  coldness  and 
lukewarmness  daily  increased,  he  gave  orders 
to  his  general  to  evacuate  Spandau,  but  at  the 
same  time  declared  to  the  Ele6tor  that  he 
would  henceforth  regard  him  as  an  enemy. 

To  give  weight  to  this  declaration  he  ap- 
peared with  his  whole  force  before  Berlin. 
"  I  will  not  be  worse  treated  than  the  imperial 
generals,"  was  his  reply  to  the  ambassadors 
whom  the  bewildered  Ele6tor  dispatched  to 
his  camp.  "  Your  master  has  received  them 
into  his  territories,  furnished  them  with  all 
necessary  supplies,  ceded  to  them  every  place 
which  they  required,  and  yet  by  all  these  con- 
cessions he  could  not  prevail  upon  them  to 
treat  his  subje6tswith  common  humanity.  All 
that  I  require  of  him  is  security,  a  moderate 
sum  of  money,  and  provisions  for  my  troops ; 
in  return  I  promise  to  prote6t  his  country  and 
to  keep  the  war  at  a  distance  from  him.  On 
these  points,  however,  I  must  insist,  and  my 
brother,  the  Elector,  must  instantly  determine 
to  have  me  as  a  friend  or  to  see  his  capital 
plundered."  This  decisive  tone  produced 
a  due  impression,  and  the  cannon  pointed 
against  the  town  put  an  end  to  the  doubts  of 
George  William.  In  a  few  days  a  treaty  was 
signed  by  which  the  Eledlor  engaged  to  fur- 
nish a  monthly  subsidy  of  thirty  thousand 
dollars,  to  leave  Spandau  in  the  king's  hands, 
and  to  open  Custrin  at  all  times  to  the  Swe- 
dish troops.  This  now  open  alliance  of  the 
Eledlor  of  Brandenburg  with  the  Swedes,  ex- 
cited no  less  displeasure  at  Vienna  than  did 
formerly  the  similar  procedure  of  the  Duke 
of  Pomerania;  but  the  changed  fortune  which 
now  attended  his  arms  obliged  the  emperor  lo 
confine  his  resentment  to  words. 

The  king's  satisfa6lion,  on  this  favorable 
event,  was  increased  by  the  agreeable  intelli- 
gence that  Griefswald,  the  only  fortress  which 
the  Imperialists  still  held  in  Pomerania,  had 


surrendered,  and  that  the  whole  country  was 
now  free  of  the  enemy.  He  appeared  once 
more  in  this  duchy,  and  was  gratified  at  the 
sight  of  the  general  joy  which  he  had  caused 
to  the  people.  A  year  had  elapsed  since  Gus- 
tavus first  entered  Germany,  and  this  event 
was  now  celebrated  by  all  Pomerania  as  a 
national  festival.  Shortlv  before,  the  Czar  of 
Moscow  had  sent  ambassadors  to  congratulate 
him,  to  renew  his  alliance,  and  even  to  offer 
him  troops.  He  had  great  reason  to  rejoice 
at  the  friendly  disposition  of  Russia,  as  it  was 
indispensable  to  his  interests  that  Sweden 
itself  should  remain  undisturbed  by  any  dan- 
gerous neighbor  during  the  war  in  which  he 
himself  was  engaged.  Soon  after,  his  queen, 
Maria  Eleonora,  landed  in  Pomerania  with  a 
reinforcement  of  eight  thousand  Swedes ;  and 
the  arrival  of  six  thousand  English,  under  the 
Marquis  of  Hamilton,  requires  more  particular 
notice,  because  this  is  all  that  history  men- 
tions of  the  English  during  the  Thirty  Years' 
War. 

During  Tilly's  expedition  into  Thuringia, 
Pappenheim  commanded  in  Magdeburg ;  but 
was  unable  to  prevent  the  Swedes  from  cross- 
ing the  Elbe  at  various  points,  routing  some 
imperial  detachments,  and  seizing  several 
posts.  He  himself  alarmed  at  the  approach 
of  the  King  of  Sweden,  anxiously  recalled 
Tilly,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  return  by 
rapid  marches  to  Magdeburg.  Tilly  en- 
camped on  this  side  of  the  river,  at  Wolmer- 
stadt ;  Gustavus  on  the  same  side,  near  Wer- 
ben,  not  far  from  the  confluence  of  the  Havel 
and  the  Elbe.  His  very  arrival  portended  no 
good  to  Tilly.  The  Swedes  routed  three  of 
his  regiments,  which  were  posted  in  villages 
at  some  distance  from  the  main  body,  carried 
off  half  their  baggage,  and  burned  the  re- 
mainder. Tilly  in  vain  advanced  within  can- 
non-shot of  the  king's  camp  and  offered  him 
battle.  Gustavus,  weaker  by  one-half  than 
his  adversary,  prudently  declined  it,  and  his 
position  was  too  strong  for  an  attack.  Noth- 
ine:  more  ensued  but  a  distant  cannonade  and 
a  few  skirmishes,  in  which  the  Swedes  had  in- 
variably the  advantage.  In  his  retreat  to 
Wolmerstadt,  Tilly's  army  was  weakened  by 
numerous  desertions.  Fortune  seemed  to 
have  forsaken  him  since  the  carnage  of  Mag- 
deburg. 

The  King  of  Sweden,  on  the  contrary,  was 
followed  by  uninterrupted  success.  While  he 
himself  was  encamped  in  Werben,  the  whole 
of  Mecklenburg,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
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towns,  was  conquered  by  his  General  Tott  and 
the  Duke  Adolphus  Frederick ;  and  he  en- 
joyed the  satisfa6lion  of  reinstating  both 
dukes  in  their  dominions.  He  proceeded  in 
person  to  Gustrow,  where  the  reinstatement 
was  solemnly  to  take  place,  to  give  additional 
dignity  to  the  ceremony  by  his  presence.  The 
two  dukes,  with  their  deliverer  between  them, 
and  attended  by  a  splendid  train  of  princes, 
made  a  public  entry  into  the  city,  which  the 
joy  of  their  subje6ls  converted  into  an  affe6l- 
ing  solemnity.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Wer- 
ben,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel  appeared 
in  his  camp,  to  conclude  an  offensive  and  de- 
fensive alliance ;  the  first  sovereign  prince  in 
Ciermany  who  voluntarily  and  openly  declared 
against  the  emperor,  though  not  wholly  unin- 
fluenced by  strong  motives.  The  landgrave 
bound  himself  to  a6l  against  the  king's  ene- 
mies as  his  own,  to  open  to  him  his  towns  and 
territory,  and  to  furnish  his  army  with  provi- 
sions and  necessaries.  The  king  on  the  other 
hand  declared  himself  his  ally  and  protestor, 
and  engaged  to  conclude  no  peace  with  the 
emperor  without  first  obtaining  for  the  land- 
grave a  full  redress  of  grievances.  Both  par- 
ties honorably  performed  their  agreement. 
Hesse  Cassel  adhered  to  the  Swedish  alliance 
during  the  whole  of  this  tedious  war,  and  at 
the  peace  of  Westphalia  had  no  reason  to 
regret  the  friendship  of  Sweden. 

Tilly,  from  whom  this  bold  step  on  the  part 
of  the  Landgrave  was  not  long  concealed,  de- 
spatched Count  Fugger  with  several  regiments 
against  him,  and  at  the  same  time  endeavored 
to  excite  his  subje(?i:s  to  rebellion  by  inflam- 
matory letters.  But  these  made  as  little  im- 
pression as  his  troops,  which  subsequently  failed 
him  so  decidedly  at  the  battle  of  Breitenfield. 
The  Estates  of  Hesse  could  not  for  a  moment 
hesitate  between  their  oppressor  and  their  pro- 
testor. 

But  the  imperial  general  was  far  more  dis- 
turbed by  the  equivocal  condu6l  of  the  Elec- 
tor of  Saxony,  who,  in  defiance  of  the  imperial 
prohibition,  continued  his  preparations,  and 
adhered  to  the  Confederation  of  Leipsic.  At 
this  conjun6lure,  when  the  proximity  of  the 
King  of  Sweden  made  a  decisive  battle  ere 
long  inevitable,  it  appeared  extremely  dan- 
gerous to  leave  Saxony  in  arms,  and  ready  in 
a  moment  to  declare  for  the  enemy.  Tilly 
had  just  received  a  reinforcement  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  veteran  troops  under  Fursten- 
berg,  and,  confident  in  his  strength,  he  ho])ed 
either  to  disarm  the  Ele<?tor  by  the  mere  terror 


of  his  arrival,  or  at  least  to  conquer  him  with 
little  difficulty.  Before  quitting  his  camp  at 
Wolmerstadt,  he  commanded  the  Ele6lor,  by 
a  special  messenger,  to  open  his  territories  to 
the  imperial  troops;  either  to  disband  his  own, 
or  to  join  them  to  the  imperial  army;  and  to 
assist,  in  conjundtion  with  himself,  in  driving 
the  King  of  Sweden  out  of  Germany.  While 
he  reminded  him  that  of  all  the  German  states 
Saxony  had  hitherto  been  most  respe6led,  he 
threatened  it,  in  case  of  refusal,  with  the  most 
destru6tive  ravages. 

But  Tilly  had  chosen  an  unfavorable  mo- 
ment for  so  imperious  a  requisition.  The  ill- 
treatment  of  his  religious  and  political  con- 
federates, the  destru6tion  of  Magdeburg,  the 
excesses  of  the  Imperialists  in  Lusatia,  all 
combined  to  incense  the  Ele6lor  against  the 
emperor.  The  approach,  too,  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  (however  slender  his  claims  were  to 
the  protedlion  of  that  prince),  tended  to  for- 
tify his  resolution.  He  accordingly  forbade 
the  quartering  of  the  imperial  soldiers  in  his 
territories,  and  announced  his  firm  determina- 
tion to  persist  in  his  warlike  preparations. 
However  surprised  he  should  be,  he  added, 
"to  see  an  imperial  army  on  its  march  against 
his  territories,  when  that  army  had  enough  to 
do  in  watching  the  operations  of  the  King  of 
Sweden,  nevertheless  he  did  not  expert,  in- 
stead of  the  promised  and  well-merited  re- 
wards, to  be  repaid  with  ingratitude  and  the 
ruin  of  his  country."  To  Tilly's  deputies, 
who  were  entertained  in  a  princely  style,  he 
gave  a  still  plainer  answer  on  the  occasion. 
"Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "I  perceive  that  the 
Saxon  confe6tionery,  which  has  been  so  long 
kept  back,  is  at  length  to  be  set  upon  the 
table.  But  as  it  is  usual  to  mix  with  it  nuts 
and  garnish  of  all  kinds,  take  care  of  your 
teeth." 

Tilly  instantly  broke  up  his  camp,  and  with 
the  most  frightful  devastation  advanced  upon 
Halle;  from  this  place  he  renewed  his  demands 
on  the  Ele6lor  in  a  tone  still  more  urgent  and 
threatening.  The  previous  policy  of  this 
prince,  both  from  his  own  inclination  and 
the  persuasions  of  his  corrupt  minister,  had 
been  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  emperor, 
even  at  the  exjjense  of  his  own  sacred  obliga- 
tions, and  but  very  little  ta6l  had  hitherto 
kept  him  inaftive.  All  this  but  renders  more 
astonishing  the  infatuation  of  the  emperor  or 
his  minister  in  abandoning,  at  so  critical  a 
moment,  the  policy  they  had  hitherto  adopted, 
and   by  extreme  measures  incensing  a  prince 
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so  easily  led.  Was  this  the  very  obje6l  which 
Tilly  had  in  view  ?  Was  it  his  purpose  to 
convert  an  equivocal  friend  into  an  open 
enemy,  and  thus  to  relieve  himself  from  the 
necessity  of  that  indulgence  in  the  treatment 
of  this  prince,  which  the  secret  instru<!:tions  of 
the  emperor  had  hitherto  imposed  upon  him? 
Or  was  it  the  emperor's  wish,  by  driving  the 
Ele(?tor  to  open  hostilities,  to  get  quit  of  his 
obligations  to  him,  and  so  cleverly  to  break 
off  at  once  the  difficulty  of  a  reckoning?  In 
either  case  we  must  be  equally  surprised  at  the 
daring  presumption  of  Tilly,  who  hesitated 
not,  in  presence  of  one  formidable  enemy,  to 
provoke  another,  and  at  his  negligence  in  per- 
mitting, without  opposition,  tlie  union  of  the 
two. 

The  Saxon  Ele6lor,  rendered  desperate  by 
the  entrance  of  Tilly  into  his  territories,  threw 
himself,  though  not  without  a  violent  struggle, 
under  the  prote6f  ion  of  Sweden. 

Immediately  after  dismissing  Tilly's  first 
embassy,  he  had  despatched  his  Field-marshal 
Arnheim  in  all  haste  to  the  camp  of  Gustavus, 
to  solicit  the  prompt  assistance  of  that  monarch 
whom  he  had  so  long  negle6led.  The  king 
concealed  the  inward  satisfa6lion  he  felt  at 
this  long-wished-for  result.  "  I  am  sorry  for 
the  Ele6Ior,"  said  he,  with  dissembled  cold- 
ness, to  the  ambassador  ;  "  had  he  heeded  my 
repeated  remonstrances,  his  country  would 
never  have  seen  the  face  of  an  enemy,  and 
Magdeburg  would  not  have  fallen.  Now, 
when  necessity  leaves  him  no  alternative,  he 
has  recourse  to  my  assistance.  But  tell  him 
that  I  cannot,  for  the  sake  of  the  Ele6for  of 
Saxony,  ruin  my  own  cause  and  that  of  my 
confederates.  What  pledge  have  I  for  the 
sincerity  of  a  prince  whose  minister  is  in  the 
pay  of  Austria,  and  who  will  abandon  me  as 
soon  as  the  emperor  flatters  him,  and  with- 
draws his  troops  from  his  frontiers  ?  Tilly,  it 
is  triie,  has  received  a  strong  reinforcement ; 
but  this  shall  not  prevent  me  from  meeting 
him  with  confidence,  as  soon  as  I  have  covered 
my  rear." 

The  Saxon  minister  could  make  no  other 
reply  to  these  reproaches  than  that  it  was  best 
to  bury  the  past  in  oblivion. 

He  pressed  the  king  to  name  the  conditions 
on  which  he  would  afford  assistance  to  Saxony, 
and  offered  to  guarantee  their  acceptance. 
"I  require,"  said  Gustavus,  "that  the  Ele6lor 
shall  cede  to  me  the  fortress  of  Wittenberg, 
deliver  to  me  his  eldest  sons  as  hostages, 
furnish    my   troops  with    three    months'    pay, 


and  deliver  up  to  me  the  traitors  among  his 
ministry." 

"  Not  Wittenberg  alone,"  said  the  Ele6lor, 
when  he  received  this  answer,  and  hurried 
back  his  minister  to  the  Swedish  camp — "  not 
Wittenberg  alone,  but  Torgau  and  all  Saxony 
shall  be  open  to  him  ;  my  whole  family  shall 
be  his  hostages,  and  if  that  is  insufficient,  I 
will  place  myself  in  his  hands.  Return  and 
inform  him  I  am  ready  to  deliver  to  him  any 
traitors  he  shall  name,  to  furnish  his  army  with 
the  money  he  requires,  and  to  venture  my  life 
and  fortune  in  the  good  cause." 

The  king  had  only  desired  to  test  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  Ele6lor's  new  sentiments.  Con- 
vinced of  it,  he  now  retracSfed  these  harsh 
demands.  "The  distrust,"  said  he,  "which 
was  shown  to  myself,  when  advancing  to  the 
relief  of  Magdeburg,  had  naturally  excited 
mine ;  the  Ele6lor's  present  confidence  de- 
mands a  return.  I  am  satisfied,  provided  he 
grants  my  army  one  month's  pay,  and  even  for 
this  advance  I  hope  to  indemnif)  him." 

Immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  the  king  crossed  the  Elbe,  and  next  day 
joined  the  Saxons.  Instead  of  preventing  this 
jun6lion,  Tilly  had  advanced  against  Leipsic, 
which  he  summoned  to  receive  an  imperial 
garrison.  In  hopes  of  speedy  relief,  Hans 
Von  der  Pforta,  the  commandant,  made  pre- 
parations for  his  defence,  and  laid  the  suburb 
towards  Halle  in  ashes.  But  the  ill  condition 
of  the  fortifications  made  resistance  vain,  and 
on  the  .second  day  the  gates  were  opened. 
Tilly  had  fixed  his  headquarters  in  the  house 
of  a  grave-digger,  the  only  one  still  standing 
in  the  suburb  of  Halle.  Here  he  signed  the 
capitulation,  and  here,  too,  he  arranged  his 
attack  on  the  King  of  Sweden.  Tilly  grew 
pale  at  the  representation  of  the  death's-head 
and  cross-bones  with  which  the  proprietor  had 
decorated  his  house;  and,  contrary  to  all  ex- 
pe6fation,  Leipsic  experienced  moderate  treat- 
ment. 

Meanwhile  a  council  of  war  was  held  at 
Torgau  between  the  King  of  Sweden  and  the 
Ele6lor  of  Saxony,  at  which  the  Ele6lor  of 
Brandenburg  was  also  present.  The  resolution 
which  should  now  be  adopted  was  to  decide 
irrevocably  the  fate  of  Germany  and  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  the  happiness  of  nations  and 
the  destiny  of  their  princes.  The  anxiety  of 
suspense  which,  before  every  decisive  resolve, 
oppresses  even  the  hearts  of  heroes,  appeared 
now  for  a  moment  to  overshadow  the  great 
mind  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.      "  If  we  decide 
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upon  battle,"  said  he,  "  the  stake  will  be  noth- 
ing  less  than   a   crown    and    two    eledorates. 
Fortune  is  changeable,  and  the  inscrutable  de- 
crees of  Heaven  may,   for  our  sins,  give   the 
vidory  to  our  enemies.      My  kingdom,   it  is 
true,  even   after  the   loss  of  my   life   and  my 
army,  would  still  have  a  hope  left.     Far  re- 
moved from  the  scene  of  adlion,  defended  by 
a  powerful  fleet,  a  well-guarded  frontier  and  a 
warlike  population,   it  would  at  least  be  safe 
from  the  worst  consequences  of  a  defeat.    But 
what  chances  of  escape  are  there  for  you,  with 
an  enemy  so  close  at  hand?"    Gustavus  Adol- 
phus   displayed    the   modest    diffidence   of    a 
hero,  whom  an  overweening  belief  in  his  own 
strength  did  not  blind  to  the  greatness  of  his 
danger ;  while  John  George  exhibited  the  con- 
fidence of  a  weak  man,  who  knows   that   he 
has  a  hero  by  his  side.     Impatient  to  rid  his 
territories  as  soon  as  possible  of  the  oppressive 
presence  of  two  armies,  he  burned  for  a  battle 
in  which  he  had   no  former  laurels  to   lose. 
He  was  ready  to  march  with  his  Saxons  alone 
against    Leipsic    and    attack    Tilly.       At    last 
Gustavus  acceded   to  his  opinion,  and   it  was 
resolved  that  the  attack  should  be  made  with- 
out delay,  before  the  arrival  of  the  reinforce- 
ments, which  were  on  their  way  under  Altrin- 
ger  and  Tiefenbach.    The  united  Swedish  and 
Saxon   armies  now  crossed   the   Mulda,  while 
the  Elector  returned  homeward. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1 63 1,  the  hostile  armies  came  in  sight  of 
each    other.     Tillv — who.  since    he    had    ne- 


gledled  the  opportunity  of  overpowering  the 
Saxons  before  their  union  with  the  Swedes, 
was  disposed  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  rein- 
forcements— had  taken  up  a  strong  and  advan- 
tageous position  not  far  from  Leipsic,  where 
he  expe6ted  he  should  be  able  to  avoid  the 
battle.  But  the  impetuosity  of  Pappenheim 
obliged  him,  as  soon  as  the  enemy  were  in 
motion,  to  alter  his  plans  and  to  move  to  the 
left,  in  the  dire6tion  of  the  hills  which  run 
from  the  village  of  Wahren  towards  Linden- 
thai.  At  the  foot  of  these  heights  his  army 
was  drawn  up  in  a  single  line  and  his  artillery 
placed  upon  the  heights  behind,  from  which 
it  could  sweep  the  whole  extensive  plain 
of  Breitenfeld.  The  Swedish  and  Saxon 
army  advanced  in  two  columns,  having  to 
pass  the  Lober,  near  Podelwitz,  in  Tilly's 
front. 

To  defend  the  passage  of  this  rivulet,  Pap- 
penheim advanced  at  the  head  of  two  thousand 
cuirassiers,  though  after  great  relu6lance  on 
the  part  of  Tilly,  and  with  express  orders  not 
to  commence  a  battle.  But  in  disobedience 
to  this  command  Pappenheim  attacked  the 
vanguard  of  the  Swedes,  and  after  a  brief 
struggle  was  driven  to  retreat.  To  check  the 
progress  of  the  enemy,  he  set  fire  to  Podel- 
witz, which,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  two 
columns  from  advancing  and  forming  in  order 
of  battle. 

On  the  right  the  Swedes  drew  up  in  a  double 
line,  the  infantry  in  the  centre,  divided  into 
such  small  battalions  as  could  be   easily  and 
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rapidly  manoeuvred,  without  breaking  their 
order ;  the  cavalry  upon  their  wings,  divided 
in  the  same  manner  into  small  squadrons,  in- 
terspersed with  bodies  of  musketeers,  so  as 
both  to  give  an  appearance  of  greater  numer- 
ical force  and  to  annoy  the  enemy's  horse. 
Colonel  Teuful  commanded  the  centre,  Gus- 
tavus  Horn  the  left,  while  the  right  was  led 
by  the  king  in  person,  opposed  to  Count  Pap- 
penheim. 

On  the  left  the  Saxons  formed  at  a  consid- 
erable distance  from  the  Swedes,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Gustavus,  which  was  justified  by  the 
event.  The  order  of  battle  had  been  arranged 
between  the  Ele6tor  and  his  field-marshal, 
and  the  king  was  content  with  merely  signify- 
ing his  approval.  He  was  anxious  apparently 
to  separate  the  Swedish  prowess  from  that  of 
the  Saxons,  and  fortune  did  not  confound 
them. 

The  enemy  was  drawn  up  under  the  heights 
towards  the  west  in  one  immense  line,  long 
enough  to  outflank  the  Swedish  army,  the  in- 
fantry being  divided  in  large  battalions,  the 
cavalry  in  equally  unwieldy  squadrons.  The 
artillery  being  on  the  heights  behind,  the 
range  of  its  fire  was  over  the  heads  of  his 
men.  From  this  position  of  his  artillery  it 
was  evident  that  Tilly's  purpose  was  to  await 
rather  than  to  attack  the  enemy,  since  this 
arrangement  rendered  it  impossible  for  him 
to  do  so  without  exposing  his  men  to  the  fire 
of  his  own  cannons.  Tilly  himself  commanded 
the  centre.  Count  Furstenberg  the  right  wing, 
and  Pappenheim  the  left.  The  united  troops 
of  the  emperor  and  the  League  on  this  day 
did  not  amount  to  thirty-four  or  thirty-five 
thousand  men  ;  the  Swedes  and  Saxons  were 
about  the  same  number.  But  had  a  million 
been  confronted  with  a  million,  it  could  only 
have  rendered  the  a<5lion  more  bloody,  cer- 
tainly not  more  important  and  decisive.  For 
this  day  Gustavus  had  crossed  the  Baltic,  to 
court  danger  in  a  distant  country  and  expose 
his  crown  and  life  to  the  caprice  of  fortune. 
The  two  greatest  generals  of  the  time,  both 
hitherto  invincible,  were  now  to  be  matched 
against  each  other,  in  a  contest  which  both 
had  long  avoided,  and  on  this  field  of  battle 
the  hitherto  untarnished  laurels  of  one  leader 
must  droop  forever.  The  two  parties  in  Ger- 
many had  beheld  the  approach  of  this  day 
with  fear  and  trembling,  and  the  whole  age 
awaited  with  deep  anxiety  its  issue,  and  pos- 
terity was  either  to  bless  or  deplore  it  for- 
ever. 


Tilly's  usual  intrepidity  and  resolution 
seemed  to  forsake  him  on  this  eventful  day. 
He  had  formed  no  regular  plan  for  giving 
battle  to  the  king,  and  he  displayed  as  little 
firmness  in  avoiding  it.  Contrary  to  his  own 
judgment  Pappenheim  had  forced  him  to 
adlion.  Doubts  which  he  had  never  before 
felt  struggled  in  his  bosom,  gloomy  fore- 
bodings clouded  his  ever-open  brow,  the 
shade  of  Magdeburg  seemed  to  hover  over 
him. 

A  cannonade  of  two  hours  commenced  the 
battle ;  the  wind,  which  was  from  the  west, 
blew  thick  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust  from 
the  newly-plowed  and  parched  fields  into  the 
faces  of  the  Swedes.  This  compelled  the 
king  insensibly  to  wheel  northwards,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  this  movement  was  exe- 
cuted, left  no  time  to  the  enemy  to  prevent 
it. 

Tilly  at  last  left  his  heights  and  began  the 
first  attack  upon  the  Swedes ;  but  to  avoid 
their  hot  fire  he  filed  off  towards  the  right, 
and  fell  upon  the  Saxons  with  such  impetuosity 
that  their  line  was  broken  and  the  whole  army 
thrown  into  confusion.  The  Ele6tor  himself 
retired  to  Eilenburg,  though  a  few  regiments 
still  maintained  their  ground  upon  the  field, 
and  by  a  bold  stand  saved  the  honor  of 
Saxony.  Scarcely  had  the  confusion  began 
ere  the  Croats  commenced  plundering,  and 
messengers  were  dispatched  to  Munich  and 
Vienna  with  the  news  of  the  vi6tory. 

Pappenheim  had  thrown  himself  with  the 
whole  force  of  his  cavalry  upon  the  right  wing 
of  the  Swedes,  but  without  being  able  to  make 
it  waver.  The  king  commanded  here  in  per- 
son, and  under  him  General  Banner.  Seven 
times  did  Pappenheim  renew  the  attack,  and 
seven  times  was  he  repulsed.  He  fled  at  last 
with  great  loss,  and  abandoned  the  field  to 
his  conqueror. 

In  the  meantime,  Tilly — having  routed  the 
remainder  of  the  Saxons — attacked  Avith  his 
vi6lorious  troops  the  left  wing  of  the  Swedes. 
To  this  wing  the  king,  as  soon  as  he  perceived 
that  the  Saxons  were  thrown  into  disorder, 
had  with  a  ready  foresight  detached  a  rein- 
forcement of  three  regiments  to  cover  its 
flank,  which  the  flight  of  the  Saxons  had  left 
exposed.  Gustavus  Horn,  who  commanded 
here,  showed  the  enemy's  cuirassiers  a  spirited 
resistance,  which  the  infantry  interspersed 
among  the  squadrons  of  horse  materially  as- 
sisted. The  enemy  were  already  beginning 
to  relax   the  vigor  of  their  attack,  when  Gus- 
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tavus  Adolphus  appeared  to  terminate  the 
contest.  The  left  wing  of  the  Imperialists 
had  been  routed,  and  the  king's  division, 
Raving  no  longer  any  enemy  to  oppose,  could 
now  turn  their  arms  wherever  it  would  be  to 
the  most  advantage.  Wheeling,  therefore, 
with  his  right  wing  and  main  body  to  the  left, 
he  attacked  the  heights  on  which  the  enemy's 
artillery  was  planted.  Gaining  possession  of 
them  in  a  short  time,  he  turned  upon  the 
enemy  the  full  fire  of  their  own  cannon. 

The  plav  of  artillery  upon  their  flank  and 
the  terrible  onslaught  of  the  Swedes  in  front, 
threw  this  hitherto  invincible  army  into  con- 
fusion.    A  sudden  retreat  was  the  only  course 


left  to  Tilly,  but  even  this  was  to  be  made 
through  the  midst  of  the  enemy.  The  whole 
army  was  in  disorder,  with  the  exception  of 
four  regiments  of  veteran  soldiers,  who  never 
as  vet  had  fled  from  the  field,  and  were  re- 
solved not  to  do  so  now.  Closing  their  ranks 
they  broke  through  the  thickest  of  the  vido- 
rious  army  and  gained  a  small  thicket,  where 
they  opposed  a  new  front  to  the  Swedes  and 
maintained  their  resistance  till  night,  when 
their  number  was  reduced  to  six  hundred  men. 
With  them  fled  the  wreck  of  Tilly's  army  and 
the  battle  was  decided. 

Amid  the  dead  and  the  wounded  Gustavus 
Adolphus  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  and  the 
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first  joy  of  his  vi6tory  gushed  forth  in  fervent 
prayer.  He  ordered  his  cavalry  to  pursue  the 
vMiemy  as  long  as  the  darkness  of  the  night 
would  permit.  The  pealing  of  the  alarm-bells 
set  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  neighboring  vil- 
lages in  motion,  and  utterly  lost  was  the  un- 
happy fugitive  who  fell  into  their  hands.  The 
king  encamped  with  the  rest  of  his  army  be- 
tween the  field  of  battle  and  Leipsic,  as  it 
was  impossible  to  attack  the  town  the  same 
night.  Seven  thousand  of  the  enemy  were 
killed  in  the  field,  and  more  than  five  thousand 
either  wounded  or  taken  prisoners.  Their 
whole  artillery  and  camp  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Swedes,  and  more  than  a  hundred 
standards  and  colors  were  taken.  Of  the 
Saxons  about  two  thousand  had  fallen,  while 
the  loss  of  the  Swedes  did  not  exceed  seven 
hundred.  The  rout  of  the  Imperialists  was 
so  complete  that  Tilly,  on  his  retreat  to  Halle 
and  Halberstadt,  could  not  rally  above  six 
hundred  men,  or  Pappenheim  more  than  four- 
teen hundred,  so  rapidly  was  this  formidable 
army  dispersed  which  so  lately  was  the  terror 
of  Italy  and  Germany. 

Tilly  himself  owed  his  escape  merely  to 
chance.  Exhausted  by  his  wounds,  he  still 
refused  to  surrender  to  a  Swedish  captain  of 
horse,  who  summoned  him  to  yield  ;  but  who, 
when  he  was  on  the  point  of  putting  him  to 
death,  was  himself  stretched  on  the  ground 
by  a  timely  pistol-shot.  But  more  grievous 
than  danger  or  wounds  was  the  pain  of  sur- 
viving his  reputation,  and  of  losing  in  a  sin- 
gle day  the  fruits  of  a  long  life.  All  former 
victories  were  as  nothing,  since  he  had  failed 
in  gaining  the  one  that  should  have  crowned 
them  all.  Nothing  remained  of  all  his  past 
exploits  but  the  general  execration  which  had 
followed  them.  From  this  period  he  never 
recovered  his  cheerfulness  or  his  good  fortune. 
Even  his  last  consolation,  the  hope  of  re- 
venge, was  denied  to  him  by  the  express 
command  of  the  emperor  not  to  risk  a  deci- 
sive battle. 

The  disgrace  of  this  day  is  to  be  ascribed 
principally  to  three  mistakes :  his  planting  the 
cannon  on  the  hills  behind  him,  his  afterwards 
abandoning  these  heights,  and  his  allowing 
the  enemy  without  opposition  to  form  in  order 
of  battle.  But  how  easily  might  those  mis- 
takes have  been  reftified,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  cool  presence  of  mind  and  superior  genius 
of  his  adversary. 

Tilly  fled  from  Halle  to  Halberstadt,  where 
he  scarcely  allowed  time  for  the  cure  of  his 


wounds  before  he  hurried  towards  the  Weser 
to  recruit  his  force  by  the  imperial  garrisons  in 
Lower  Saxony. 

The  Ele6tor  of  Saxony  had  not  failed,  after 
the  danger  was  over,  to  appear  in  Gustavus's 
camp.  The  king  thanked  him  for  having  ad- 
vised a  battle,  and  the  Ele<5lor,  charmed  at 
his  friendly  reception,  promised  him  in  the 
first  transports  of  joy  the  Roman  crown.  Gus- 
tavus  set  out  next  day  for  Merseburg,  leaving 
the  Ele6tor  to  recover  Leipsic.  Five  thousand 
Imperialists,  who  had  colle6ted  together  after 
the  defeat,  and  whom  he  met  on  his  march, 
were  either  cut  in  pieces  or  taken  prisoners, 
of  whom  again  the  greater  part  entered  into 
his  service.  Merseburg  quickly  surrendered. 
Halle  was  soon  after  taken,  whither  the  Elector 
of  Saxony,  after  making  himself  master  of 
Leipsic,  repaired  to  meet  the  king  and  to  con- 
cert their  future  plan  of  operations. 

The  vidlory  was  gamed,  but  only  a  prudent 
use  of  it  could  render  it  decisive.  The  impe- 
rial armies  were  totally  routed.  Saxony  Iree 
from  the  enemy,  and  Tilly  had  retired  into 
Brunswick.  To  have  followed  him  thither 
would  have  been  to  renew  the  war  in  Lower 
Saxony,  which  had  scarcely  recovered  from 
the  ravages  of  the  last.  It  was  therefore  de- 
termined to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
country,  which,  open  and  defenceless  as  far  as 
Vienna,  invited  attack.  On  their  right  they 
might  fall  upon  the  territories  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  princes,  or  penetrate  on  the  left  into 
the  hereditary  dominions  of  Austria  and  make 
the  emperor  tremble  in  his  palace.  Both  plans 
were  resolved  on,  and  the  question  that  now 
remained  was  to  assign  its  respedlive  parts. 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  at  the  head  of  a  victo- 
rious army,  had  little  resistance  to  apjjrehend 
in  his  progress  from  Leipsic  to  Prague,  Vienna 
and  Presbnrg.  As  to  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Aus- 
tria and  Hungary,  they  had  been  stripped  of 
their  defenders,  while  the  oppressed  Protes- 
tants in  these  countries  were  ripe  for  a  revolt. 
Ferdinand  was  no  longer  secure  in  his  capital ; 
Vienna  on  the  first  terror  of  surprise  would 
at  once  open  its  gates.  The  loss  of  his  terri- 
tories would  deprive  the  enemy  of  the  resources 
by  which  alone  the  war  could  be  maintained  ; 
and  Ferdinand  would,  in  all  probability,  gladly 
accede  on  the  hardest  conditions  to  a  peace 
which  would  remove  a  formidable  enemy  from 
the  heart  of  his  dominions.  This  bold  plan 
of  operations  was  flattering  to  a  conqueror, 
and  success  perhaps  might  have  justified  it. 
But  Gustavus  Adolphus   as   prudent  as  he  was 
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brave,  and  more  a  statesman  than  a  conqueror, 
rejedied  it,  because  he  had  a  higher  end  in 
view,  and  would  not  trust  the  issue  either  to 
bravery  or  good  fortune  alone. 

By  marching  towards  Bohemia,  Franconia 
and  the  Upper  Rhine  would  be  left  to  the 
Ele<5lor  of  Saxony.  But  Tilly  had  already 
begun  to  recruit  his  shattered  army  from  the 
garrisons  in  Lower  Saxony,  and  was  likely  to 
be  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  force  upon  the 
VV^eser,  and  to  lose  no  time  in  marching 
against  the  enemy.  To  so  experienced  a  gen- 
eral, it  would  not  do  to  oppose  an  Arnheim, 
of  whose  military  skill  the  battle  of  Leipsic 
had  afforded  but  equivocal  proof ;  and  of 
what  avail  would  be  the  rapid  and  brilliant 
career  of  the  king,  in  Bohemia  and  Austria, 
if  Tilly  should  recover  his  superiority  in  the 
Empire,  animating  the  courage  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  disarming  by  a  new  series  of 
vi6lories  the  allies  and  confederates  of  the 
king?  What  would  he  gain  by  expelling  the 
emperor  from  his  hereditary  dominions  if  Tilly 


succeeded  in  conquering  for  that  emperor  the 
rest  of  Germany?  Could  he  hope  to  reduce 
the  emperor  more  than  had  been  done  twelve 
years  before  by  the  insurre6lion  of  Bohemia, 
which  had  failed  to  shake  the  firmness  or  ex- 
haust the  resources  of  that  prince,  and  from 
which  he  had  risen  more  formidable  than 
ever? 

Less  brilliant  but  more  solid  were  the  ad- 
vantages which  he  had  to  expe6t  from  an  in- 
cursion into  the  territories  of  the  League.  In 
this  quarter  his  appearance  in  arms  would  be 
decisive.  At  this  very  conjun6lure  the  princes 
were  assembled  in  a  Diet  at  Frankfort  to  de- 
liberate upon  the  Edi(5l  of  Restitution,  where 
Ferdinand  employed  all  his  artful  policy  to 
persuade  the  intimidated  Protestants  to  accede 
to  a  speedy  and  disadvantageous  arrangement. 
The  advance  of  their  protecftor  could  alone 
encourage  them  to  a  bold  resistance  and  dis- 
appoint the  emperor's  designs.  Gustavus 
Adolphus  hoped  by  his  presence  to  unite  the 
discontented  princes,  or  by  the  terror  of  his 
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arms  to  detach  them  from  the  emperor's  party. 
Here  in  the  centre  of  Germany  he  could 
paralyze  the  nerves  of  the  imperial  power, 
which  without  the  aid  of  the  League  must 
soon  fall  ;  here  in  the  neighborhood  of  France 
he  could  watch  the  movements  of  a  suspicious 
ally;  and  however  important  to  his  secret 
views  it  was  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the 


Roman  Catholic  Electors,  he  saw  the  neces- 
sity of  making  himself  first  of  all  master  of 
their  fate,  in  order  to  establish  by  his  mag- 
nanimous forbearance  a  claim  to  their  grati- 
tude. 

He  accordingly  chose  the  route  to  Fran- 
conia  and  the  Rhine,  and  left  the  conquest 
of  Bohemia  to  the  Eledlor  of  Saxony. 
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ECIDEDLY  great 
was  the  change 
effe6led  by  the 
glorious  battle  of 
Leipsic  in  the 
condu6t  of  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus, 
as  well  as  in  the 
opinion  which 
both  friends  and 
foes  entertained 
of  him.  Suc- 
cessfully had  he 
confronted  the  greatest  general  of  the  age, 
and  had  matched  the  strength  of  his  tadics 
and  the  courage  of  his  Swedes  against  the 
elite  of  the  imperial  army,  the  most  experi- 
enced troops  in  Europe.  From  this  moment 
he  felt  a  firm  confidence  in  his  own  powers — 
self-confidence  has  always  been  the  parent  of 
great  a6tions.  In  all  his  subsequent  opera- 
tions more  boldness  and  decision  are  observ- 
able, greater  determination  even  amidst  the 
most  unfavorable  circumstances,  a  more  lofty 
tone  towards  his  adversaries,  a  more  dignified 
bearing  towards  his  allies,  and  even  in  his 
clemency  something  of  the  forbearance  of  a 
conqueror.  His  natural  courage  was  farther 
heightened  by  the  pious  ardor  of  his  imagina- 
tion. He  saw  in  his  own  cause  that  of  heaven, 
and  in  the  defeat  of  Tilly  beheld  the  decisive 
interference  of  Providence  against  his  enemies, 
and  in  himself  the  instrument  of  divine  ven- 


geance. Leaving  his  crown  and  his  country 
far  behind,  he  advanced  on  the  wings  of  vic- 
tory into  the  heart  of  Germany,  which  for 
centuries  had  seen  no  foreign  conqueror  within 
its  bosom.  The  warlike  spirit  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, the  vigilance  of  its  numerous  princes, 
the  artful  confederation  of  its  states,  the  num- 
ber of  its  strong  castles,  its  many  and  broad 
rivers,  had  long  restrained  the  ambition  of  its 
neighbors,  and  frequently  as  its  extensive  fron- 
tier had  been  attacked,  its  interior  had  been 
free  from  hostile  invasion.  The  Empire  had 
hitherto  enjoyed  the  equivocal  privilege  of 
being  its  own  enemy,  though  invincible  from 
without.  Even  now  it  was  merely  the  dis- 
union of  its  members  and  the  intolerance  of 
religious  zeal  that  paved  the  way  for  the  Swe- 
dish invader.  The  bond  of  union  between 
the  states,  which  alone  had  rendered  the  Em- 
pire invincible,  was  now  dissolved  ;  and  Gus- 
tavus  derived  from  Germany  itself  the  power 
by  which  he  subdued  it.  With  as  much  cour- 
age as  prudence,  he  availed  himself  of  all  that 
the  favorable  moment  afforded  ;  and  equally 
at  home  in  the  cabinet  and  the  field,  he  tore 
asunder  the  web  of  the  artful  policy  with  as 
much  ease  as  he  shattered  walls  with  the 
thunder  of  his  cannon.  Uninterruptedly  he 
pursued  his  conquests  from  one  end  of  Ger- 
many to  the  other,  without  breaking  the  line 
of  posts  which  commanded  a  secure  retreat  at 
any  moment ;  and  whether  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine  or  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lech,  alike 
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maintaining  his  communication  with  his  hered- 
itary dominions. 

The  consternation  of  the  emperor  and  the 
League  at  Tilly's  defeat  at  Leipsic  was  scarcely 
greater  than  the  surprise  and  embarrassment 
of  the  allies  of  the  King  of  Sweden  at  his 
unexpected  success.  It  was  beyond  both  their 
expectations  and  their  wishes.  Annihilated 
in  a  moment  was  that  formidable  army  which, 
while  it  checked  his  progress  and  set  bounds 
to  his  ambition,  rendered  him  in  some  meas- 
ure dependent  on  themselves.  He  now  stood 
in  the  heart  of  Germany  alone,  without  a  rival 
or  without  an  adversary  who  was  a  match  for 
him.  Nothing  could  stop  his  progress  or  check 
his  pretensions,  if  the  mtoxication  of  success 
should  tempt  him  to  abuse  his  vi6lory.  If 
formerly  they  had  dreaded  the  emperor's  irre- 
sistible power,  there  was  no  less  cause  now  to 
fear  everything  for  the  Empire  from  the  vio- 
lenc  e  of  a  foreign  conqueror,  and  for  the 
Catholic  Church  from  the  religious  zeal  of  a 
Protestant  king.  The  distrust  and  jealousy 
of  some  of  the  combined  powers,  which  a 
stronger  fear  of  the  emperor  had  for  a  time 
repressed,  now  revived ;  and  scarcely  had  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  merited  by  his  courage  and 
success  their  confidence,  when  they  began 
covertly  to  circumvent  all  his  plans.  Through 
a  continual  struggle  with  the  arts  of  enemies 
and  the  distrust  of  his  own  allies  must  his 
victories  henceforth  be  won  ;  yet  resolution, 
penetration  and  prudence  made  their  way 
tlirough  all  impedmients.  But  while  his  suc- 
cess excited  the  jealousy  of  his  more  powerful 
allies,  France  and  Saxony,  it  gave  courage  to 
the  weaker,  and  emboldened  them  openly  to 
declare  their  sentiments  and  join  his  party. 
Those  who  could  neither  vie  with  Gustavus 
Adolphus  in  importance  nor  suffer  from  his 
ambition,  expe6ted  the  more  from  the  mag- 
nanimity of  their  powerful  ally,  who  enriched  ' 
them  with  the  spoils  of  their  enemies  and  pro- 
te6led  them  against  the  oppression  of  their 
stronger  neighbors.  His  strength  covered 
their  weakness,  and  inconsiderable  in  them- 
selves, they  acquired  weight  and  influence 
from  their  union  with  the  Swedish  hero.  This  ' 
was  the  case  with  most  of  the  free  cities,  and 
particularly  with  the  weaker  Protestant  states. 
It  was  these  that  introduced  the  king  into  the 
heart  of  Germany ;  these  covered  his  rear, 
supplied  his  troops  with  necessaries,  received 
them  into  their  fortresses  while  they  exposed 
their  own  lives  in  his  battles.  His  prudent 
regard  to  their  national  pride,  his  popular  de- 


portment, some  brilliant  a6ls  of  justice,  and 
his  respe6l  for  the  laws,  were  so  many  ties  by 
which  he  bound  the  German  Protestants  to 
his  cause  ;  while  the  crying  atrocities  of  the 
Imperialists,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  troops  of 
Lorraine,  powerfully  contributed  to  set  his 
own  conduct  and  that  of  his  army  in  a  favor- 
able light. 

If  Gustavus  Adolphus  owed  his  success 
chiefly  to  his  own  genius — at  the  same  time 
it  must  be  owned  he  was  greatlv  favored  bv 
fortune  and  by  circumstances.  Two  great  ad- 
vantages gave  him  a  decided  superiority  over 
the  enemy.  While  he  removed  the  scene  of 
war  into  the  lands  of  the  League,  drew  their 
youth  as  recruits,  enriched  himself  with  booty, 
and  used  the  revenues  of  their  fugitive  princes 
as  his  own,  he  at  once  took  from  the  enemy 
the  means  of  effe6tual  resistance,  and  main- 
tained an  expensive  war  with  little  cost  to 
himself.  And  moreover  while  his  opponents, 
the  princes  of  the  League,  divided  among 
themselves  and  governed  by  different  and  often 
confli6ling  interests,  a6ted  without  unanimity, 
and  therefore  without  energy  ;  while  their  gen- 
erals were  deficient  in  authority,  their  troops 
in  obedience,  the  operations  of  their  scattered 
armies  without  concert ;  while  the  general  was 
separated  from  the  lawgiver  and  the  statesman  ; 
these  several  fun6lions  were  united  in  Gus- 
tavus Adolphus,  the  only  source  from  which 
authority  flowed,  the  sole  obje6l  to  which  the 
eye  of  the  warrior  turned  ;  the  soul  of  his 
party,  the  inventor  as  well  as  the  executor  of 
his  plans.  In  him,  therefore,  the  Protestants 
had  a  centre  of  unity  and  harmony,  which  was 
altogether  wanting  to  their  opponents.  No 
wonder,  then,  if  favored  by  such  advantages, 
at  the  head  of  such  an  army,  with  such  a 
genius  to  dire6t  it,  and  guided  by  such  politi- 
cal prudence,  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  irresis- 
tible. 

With  the  sword  in  one  hand  and  mercy  in 
the  other,  he  traversed  Germany  as  a  con- 
queror, a  lawgiver,  and  a  judge,  in  as  short  a 
time  almost  as  the  tourist  of  pleasure.  The 
keys  of  towns  and  fortresses  were  delivered  to 
him  as  if  to  the  native  sovereign.  No  fortress 
was  inaccessible,  no  river  checked  his  victo- 
rious career.  He  conquered  by  the  very  terror 
of  his  name.  The  Swedi.sh  standards  were 
planted  along  the  whole  stream  of  the  Main  ; 
the  Lower  Palatinate  was  free,  the  troops  of 
Spain  and  Lorraine  had  fled  across  the  Rhine 
and  the  Moselle.  The  Swedes  and  Hessians 
poured   like  a  torrent  into  the   territories  of 
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Mentz,  of  Wurtzburg,  and  Bamberg,  and  three 
fugitive  bishops,  at  a  distance  from  their  sees, 
suffered  dearly  for  their  unfortunate  attach- 
ment to  the  emperor.  It  was  now  the  turn 
for  Maximilian,  the  leader  of  the  League,  to 
feel  in  his  own  dominions  the  miseries  he  had 
inflidted  upon  others.  Neither  the  terrible 
fate  of  his  allies  nor  the  peaceful  overtures  of 
Gustavus,  who  in  the  midst  of  conquest  ever 
held  out  the  hand  of  friendship,  could  conquer 
the  obstinacy  of  this  prince.  The  torrent  of 
war  now  poured  into  Bavaria.  Like  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  those  of  the  Lecke  and  the 
Donau  were  crowded  with  Swedish  troops. 
Creeping  into  his  fortresses,  the  defeated  Elec- 
tor abandoned  to  the  ravages  of  the  foe  his 
dominions,  hitherto  unscathed  by  war,  and  on 
which  the  bigoted  violence  of  the  Bavarians 
seemed  to  invite  retaliation.  Munich  itself 
opened  its  gates  to  the  invincible  monarch, 
and  the  fugitive  Palatine,  Frederick  V.,  in  the 
forsaken  residence  of  his  rival,  consoled  him- 
self for  a  time  for  the  loss  of  his  dominions. 

While  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  "extending 
his  conquests  in  the  south,  his  generals  and 
allies  were  gaining  similar  triumphs  in  the 
other  provinces.  Lower  Saxony  shook  off  the 
yoke  of  Austria,  the  enemy  abandoned  Meck- 
lenburg, and  the  imperial  garrisons  retired 
from  the  banks  of  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe. 
In  Westphalia  and  the  Upper  Rhine,  William, 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  rendered  himself  formid- 
able ;  the  Duke  of  Weimar  in  Thuringia  and 
the  French  in  the  Ele6lorate  of  Treves;  while 
to  the  eastward  the  whole  kingdom  of  Bohe- 


mia was  conquered  by  the  Saxons.  The  Turks 
were  preparing  to  attack  Hungary,  and  in  the 
heart  of  Austria  a  dangerous  insurre6lion  was 
threatened.  In  vain  did  the  emperor  look 
around  to  the  courts  of  Europe  for  support ; 
in  vain  did  he  summon  the  Spaniards  to  his 
assistance,  for  the  bravery  of  the  Flemings 
afforded  them  ample  employment  beyond  the 
Rhine ;  in  vain  did  he  call  upon  the  Roman 
court  and  the  whole  church  to  come  to  his 
rescue.  The  offended  pope  sported  in  pomp- 
ous processions  and  idle  anathemas  with  the 
embarrassments  of  Ferdinand,  and  instead  of 
the  desired  subsidy  he  was  shown  the  devasta- 
tion of  Mantua. 

On  all  sides  of  his  extensive  monarchy  hos- 
tile arms  surrounded  him.  With  the  states 
of  the  League  now  overrun  by  the  enemy, 
those  ramparts  were  thrown  down  behind 
which  Austria  had  so  long  defended  herself, 
and  the  embers  of  war  were  now  smouldering 
upon  her  unguarded  frontiers.  His  most  zeal- 
ous allies  were  disarmed  ;  Maximilian  of  Ba- 
varia, his  firmest  support,  was  scarcely  able  to 
defend  himself.  His  armies,  weakened  by 
desertion  and  repeated  defeat,  and  dispirited 
by  continued  misfortunes,  had  unlearned  un- 
der beaten  generals  that  warlike  impetuosity 
which,  as  it  is  the  consequence,  so  it  is  the 
guarantee  of  success.  The  danger  was  ex- 
treme, and  extraordinary  means  alone  could 
raise  the  imperial  power  from  the  degradation 
into  which  it  was  fallen. 

The  most  urgent  want  was  that  of  a  general ; 
and  the  only  one  from  whom  he  could  hope 
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for  the  revival  of  his  former  si)lendor  had  been 
removed  from  his  command  by  an  envious 
cabal.  So  low  had  the  emperor  now  fallen 
that  he  was  forced  to  make  the  most  humili- 
ating proposals  to  his  injured  subje6l  and  ser- 
vant, and  meanly  to  press  upon  the  imperious 
Duke  of  Friedland  the  acceptance  of  the 
powers  which  no  less  meanly  had  been  taken 
from  him.  A  new  spirit  began  from  this  mo- 
ment to  animate  the  expiring  body  of  Austria; 
and  a  sudden  change  in  the  aspeft  of  affairs 
bespoke  the  firm  hand  which  guided  them. 
I'o  the  absolute  King  of  Sweden,  a  general 
equally  absolute  was  now  opposed  ;  and  one 
vi6lorious  hero  was  confronted  with  another. 
Both  armies  were  again  to  engage  in  the 
doubtful  struggle ;  and  the  prize  of  vi6lory, 
already  almost  secured  in  the  hands  of  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  was  to  be  the  obje6l  of  an- 
other and  a  severer  trial.  The  storm  of  war 
gathered  around  Nuremberg  ;  before  its  walls 
the  hostile  armies  encamped,  gazing  on  each 
other  with  dread  and  respe<St,  longing  for,  and 
yet  shrinking  from,  the  moment  that  was  to 
close  them  together  in  the  shock  of  battle. 
The  eyes  of  Europe  turned  to  the  scene  in 
curiosity  and  alarm,  while  Nuremberg,  in  dis- 
may, expe6led  soon  to  lend  its  name  to  a  more 
decisive  battle  than  that  of  Leipsic.  Suddenly 
the  clouds  broke,  and  the  storm  rolled  off  to- 
wards Franconia,  to  burst  upon  the  plains  of 
Saxony.  Near  Lutzen  fell  the  thunder  that 
had  menaced  Nuremberg ;  the  victory,  half 
lost,  was  purchased  by  the  death  of  the  king. 
Fortune,  which  had  never  forsaken  him  in  his 
lifetime,  favored  the  King  of  Sweden  even  in 
his  death,  with  the  rare  privilege  of  falling  in 
the  fulness  of  his  glory  and  an  untarnished 
fame.  By  a  timely  death  his  prote6ling  genius 
rescued  him  from  the  inevitable  fate  of  man — 
that  of  forgetting  moderation  in  the  intoxica- 
tion of  success,  and  justice  in  the  plenitude  of 
power.  It  may  be  doubted  whether,  had  he 
lived  longer,  he  would  still  have  deserved  the 
tears  which  Germany  shed  over  his  grave,  or 
maintained  his  title  to  the  admiration  with 
■which  posterity  regards  him,  as  the  first  and 
only  Just  conqueror  that  the  world  has  pro- 
duced. The  untimely  fall  of  their  great  leader 
seemed  to  threaten  the  ruin  of  his  party ;  but 
to  the  Power  which  rules  the  world,  no  loss  of 
a  single  man  is  irreparable.  As  the  helm  of 
war  dropped  from  the  hand  of  the  falling  hero, 
it  was  seized  by  two  great  statesmen,  Oxen- 
stiern  and  Richelieu.  Destiny  still  pursued 
its  relentless  course,  and  for  full  sixteen  years 


longer  the  flames  of  war  blazed  over  the  ashes 
of  the  long-forgotten  king  and  soldier. 

I  may  now  be  permitted  to  take  a  cursory 
retrospect  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  his  victo- 
rious career ;  glance  at  the  scene  in  which  he 
alone  was  the  great  acftor ;  and  then,  when 
Austria  becomes  reduced  to  extremity  by  the 
successes  of  the  Swedes,  and  bv  a  series  of 
disasters  is  driven  to  the  most  humiliating  and 
desperate  expedients,  to  return  to  the  history 
of  the  emperor. 

As  soon  as  the  plan  of  operations  had  been 
concerted  at  Halle,  between  the  King  of  Swe- 
den and  the  Elecffor  of  Saxony ;  as  soon  as 
the  alliance  had  been  concluded  with  the 
neighboring  princes  of  Weimar  and  Anhalt, 
and  preparations  made  for  the  recovery  of  the 
bishopric  of  Magdeburg,  the  king  began  his 
march  into  the  Empire.  He  had  here  no  des- 
picable foe  to  contend  with.  Within  the  Em- 
pire, the  emperor  was  still  powerful  ;  through- 
out Franconia,  Swabia  and  the  Palatinate, 
imperial  garrisons  were  posted,  with  whom 
the  possession  of  every  place  of  .importance 
must  be  disputed  sword  in  hand.  On  the 
Rhine  he  was  opposed  by  the  Spaniards,  who 
had  overrun  the  territory  of  the  banished 
Ele6lor  Palatine,  .seized  all  its  strong  places, 
and  would  everywhere  dispute  with  him  the 
passage  over  that  river.  On  his  rear  was  Tilly, 
who  was  fast  recruiting  his  force,  and  would 
soon  be  joined  by  the  auxiliaries  from  Lorraine. 
Every  Papist  presented  an  inveterate  foe,  while 
his  connection  with  France  did  not  leave  him 
at  liberty  to  a6l  with  freedom  against  the  Ro- 
man Catholics.  Gustavus  had  foreseen  all 
these  obstacles,  but  at  the  same  time  the  means 
by  which  they  were  to  be  overcome.  The 
strength  of  the  Imperialists  was  broken  and 
divided  among  different  garrisons,  while  he 
would  bring  against  them  one  by  one  his  whole 
united  force.  If  he  was  to  be  opposed  by  the 
fanaticism  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  the 
awe  in  which  the  lesser  states  regarded  the 
emperor's  power,  he  might  depend  on  the 
a6tive  support  of  the  Protestants,  and  their 
hatred  to  Austrian  oppression.  The  ravages 
of  the  Imperialists  and  Spanish  troops  also 
powerfully  aided  him  in  these  quarters;  where 
the  ill-treated  hu-sbandmart  and  citizen  sighed 
alike  for  a  deliverer,  and  where  the  mere 
change  of  yoke  seemed  to  promise  a  relief. 
Emissaries  were  despatched  to  gain  over  to 
the  Swedish  side  the  principal  free  cities, 
particularly  Nuremberg  and  Frankfort.  The 
first  that  lay  in  the  king's  march,  and  which 
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he  could  not  leave  unoccupied  in  his  rear,  was 
Erfurt.  Here  the  Protestant  party  among  the 
citizens  opened  to  him,  without  a  blow,  the 
gates  of  the  town  and  the  citadel.  From  the 
inhabitants  of  this,  as  of  every  important  place 
which  afterwards  submitted,  he  exa6led  an 
oath  of  allegiance,  while  he  secured  its  pos- 
session by  a  sufficient  garrison.  To  his  ally, 
Duke  William  of  Weimar,  he  intrusted  the 
command  of  an  army  to  be  raised  in  Thu- 
ringia.  He  also  left  his  queen  in  Erfurt,  and 
promised  to  increase  its  privileges.  The  Swe- 
dish army  now  crossed  the  Thuringian  forest 
in  two  columns,  by  Gotha  and  Arnstadt,  and 
having  delivered,  in  its  march,  the  county  of 
Henneberg  from  the  Imperialists,  formed  a 
jun6lion  on  the  third  day  near  Koenigshofen, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Franconia. 

Francis,  Bishop  of  Wurtzburg,  the  bitter 
enemy  of  the  Protestants,  and  the  most 
zealous  member  of  the  League,  was  the  first 
to  feel  the  indignation  of  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
A  few  threats  gained  for  the  Swedes  possession 
of  his  Fortress  of  Koenigshofen,  and  with  it 
the  key  of  the  whole  province.  At  the  news 
of  this  rapid  conquest,  dismay  seized  all  the 


Roman    Catholic  towns  of  the  circle.       The 
'  Bishops  of  Wurtzburg  and  Bamberg  trembled 
I  in   their  castles ;    they  already  saw  their  sees 
I  tottering,   their  churches  ])rofaned,   and   their 
I  religion  degraded.     The  malice  of  his  enemies 
had  circulated   the  most  frightful   representa- 
tions of  the  persecuting  spirit  and  the  mode 
of  warfare  pursued  by  the  Swedish  king  and 
i  his  soldiers,  which  neither  the  repeated  assur- 
ances of  the  king  nor  the  most  splendid  ex- 
amples of  humanity  and  toleration  ever  entirely 
:  effaced.     Many  feared  to  suffer  at  the  hands 
of  another  what  in  similar  circumstances  they 
were  conscious  of  infli(5ting  themselves.    Many 
of  the  richest   Roman    Catholics  hastened   to 
'  secure  by  flight  their  property,  their  religion 
and  their  persons  from  the  sanguinary  fanati- 
I  cism  of  the  Swedes.     The  bishop  himself  set 
the    example.      In    the    midst    of  the   alarm, 
which  his  bigoted  zeal  had  caused,  he  aban- 
doned   his  dominions  and    fled    to   Paris,    to 
excite,  if  possible,  the  French  ministry  against 
the  common  enemy  of  religion. 

The  further  progress  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
in  the  ecclesiastical  territories  agreed  with  this 
brilliant  commencement.      Schweinfurt,   and 
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soon  afterwards  Wurtzburg,  abandoned  by 
their  imperial  garrisons,  surrendered ;  but 
Marienberg  he  was  obliged  to  carry  by  storm. 
In  this  place,  which  was  believed  to  be  im- 
pregnable, the  enemy  had  colle6led  a  large 
store  of  provisions  and  ammunition,  all  of 
which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Swedes.  The 
king  found  a  valuable  prize  in  the  library  of 
the  Jesuits,  which  he  sent  to  Upsal,  while  his 
soldiers  found  a  still  more  agreeable  one  in 
the  prelate's  well-filled  cellars;  his  treasures 
the  bishop  had  in  good  time  removed.  The 
whole  bishopric  followed  the  example  of  the 
capital,  and  submitted  to  the  Swedes.  The 
king  compelled  all  the  bishop's  subje6ls  to 
swear  allegiance  to  himself;  and,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  lawful  sovereign,  appointed  a  re- 
gency, one  half  of  whose  members  were  Pro- 
testants. In  every  Roman  Catholic  town 
which  Gustavus  took,  he  opened  the  churches 
to  the  Protestant  people,  but  without  retali- 
ating on  the  Papists  the  cruelties  which  they 
had  pra6liced  on  the  former.  On  such  only 
as  sword  in  hand  refused  to  submit,  were  the 
fearful  rights  of  war  enforced  ;  and  for  the 
occasional  a6ls  of  violence  committed  by  a 
few  of  the  more  lawless  soldiers,  in  the  blind 
rage  of  the  first  attack,  their  humane  leader  is 
not  justlv  responsible.  Those  who  were  peace- 
ably disposed,  or  defenceless,  were  treated  with 
mildness.  It  was  a  sacred  principle  of  Gus- 
tavus to  spare  the  blood  of  his  enemies  as  well 
as  that  of  his  own  troops. 

On  the  first  news  of  the  Swedish  irruption, 
the  Bishop  of  Wurtzburg,  without  regarding 
the  treaty  which  he  had  entered  into  with  the 
King  of  Sweden,  had  earnestly  pressed  the 
general  of  the  League  to  hasten  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  bishopric.  That  defeated  com- 
mander had,  in  the  meantime,  colle6led  on 
the  Weser  the  shattered  remnant  of  his  army, 
reinforced  himself  from  the  garrisons  of  Lower 
Saxony  and  effe6ted  a  jun6lion  in  Hesse  with 
Altringer  and  Fugger,  who  commanded  under 
him.  Again  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
force,  Tilly  burned  with  impatience  to  wipe 
out  the  stain  of  his  first  defeat  by  a  splendid 
victory.  From  his  camp  at  Fulda,  whither  he 
had  marched  with  his  army,  he  earnestly  re- 
quested permission  from  the  Duke  of  Bavaria 
to  give  battle  to  Gustavus  Adolphus.  But,  in 
the  event  of  Tilly's  defeat,  the  League  had  no 
second  army  to  fall  back  ui)on,  and  Maxi- 
milian was  too  cautious  to  risk  again  the  fate 
of  his  party  on  a  single  battle.  With  tears  in 
his  eyes,  Tilly  read  the  commands  of  his  supe- 


rior, which  compelled  him  to  ina6livity.  Thus 
his  march  to  Franconia  was  delayed,  and  Gus- 
tavus Adolphus  gained  time  to  overrun  the 
whole  bishopric.  It  was  in  vain  that  Tilly, 
reinforced  at  Aschaffenburg  by  a  body  of 
twelve  thousand  men  from  Lorraine,  marched 
with  an  overwhelming  force  to  the  relief  of 
Wurtzburg.  The  town  and  citadel  were  al- 
ready in  the  hands  of  the  Swedes,  and  Maxi- 
milian of  Bavaria  was  generally  blamed  (and 
not  without  cause,  perhaps)  for  having,  by  his 
scruples,  occasioned  the  loss  of  the  bishopric. 
Commanded  to  avoid  a  battle,  Tilly  contented 
himself  with  checking  the  farther  advance  of 
the  enemy ;  but  he  could  save  only  a  few  of 
the  towns  from  the  impetuosity  of  the  Swedes. 
Baffled  in  an  attempt  to  reinforce  the  weak 
garrison  of  Hanau,  which  it  was  highly  im- 
portant to  the  Swedes  to  gain,  he  crossed  the 
Main,  near  Seligenstadt,  and  took  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Bergstrasse,  to  prote6t  the  Pala- 
tinate from  the  conqueror. 

Tilly,  however,  was  not  the  sole  enemy 
whom  Gustavus  Adolphus  met  in  Franconia 
and  drove  before  him.  Charles,  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  the  time 
for  his  unsteadiness  of  chara6ler,  his  vain  pro- 
je6ls  and  his  misfortunes,  ventured  to  raise  a 
weak  arm  against  the  Swedish  hero,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  from  the  emperor  the  elec- 
toral dignity  Deaf  to  the  suggestions  of  a 
rational  policy,  he  listened  only  to  the  didlates 
of  heated  ambition  ;  by  supporting  the  em- 
peror he  exasperated  France,  his  formidable 
neighbor,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  a  visionary 
phantom  in  another  country,  left  tindefended 
his  own  dominions,  which  were  instantly  over- 
run by  a  French  army.  Austria  willingly  con- 
ceded to  him,  as  well  as  to  the  other  princes 
of  the  League,  the  honor  of  being  ruined  in 
her  cause.  Intoxicated  with  vain  hopes,  this 
prince  colledted  a  force  of  seventeen  thousand 
men,  which  he  proposed  to  lead  in  person 
against  the  Swedes.  If  these  troops  were  de- 
ficient in  discipline  and  courage,  they  were  at 
least  attra6tive  by  the  splendor  of  their  accou- 
trements ;  and  however  sparing  they  were  of 
their  prowess  against  the  foe,  they  were  liberal 
enough  with  it  against  the  defenceless  citizens 
and  peasantry,  whom  they  were  summoned  to 
defend  against  the  bravery  and  the  formidable 
discipline  of  the  Swedes.  This  splendidly  at- 
tired army,  however,  made  no  long  stand. 
On  the  first  advance  of  the  Swedish  cavalry  a 
panic  seized  them,  and  they  were  driven  with- 
out difficulty  from  their  cantonments  in  Wurtz- 
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burg;  the  defeat  of  a  few  regiments  occasioned 
a  general  rout,  and  the  scattered  renmajit 
sought  a  covert  from  the  Swedish  valor  in  the 
towns  beyond  the  Rhine.  Loaded  with  shame 
and  ridicule,  the  duke  hurried  home  by  Stras- 
burg,  too  fortunate  in  escaping,  by  a  submis- 
sive written  apology,  the  indignation  of  his 
conqueror,  who  had  first  beaten  him  out  of 
the  field,  and  then  called  upon  him  to  account 
for  his  hostilities.  It  is  related  upon  this  oc- 
casion that,  in  a  village  on  the  Rhine,  a  peas- 
ant struck  the  horse  of  the  duke  as  he  rode 
past,  exclaiming,  "  Haste,  sir,  you  must  go 
quicker  to  escape  the  great  King  of  Sweden  !" 

The  example  of  his  neighbors'  misfortune 
had  taught  the  Bishop  of  Bamberg  prudence. 
To  avert  the  plundering  of  his  territories  he 
made  offers  of  peace,  though  these  were  in- 
tended only  to  delay  the  king's  course  until 
the  arrival  of  assistance.  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
too  honorable  himself  to  suspe6l  dishonesty 
in  another,  readily  accepted  the  bishop's  pro- 
posals, and  named  the  conditions  on  which  he 
was  willing  to  save  his  territories  from  hostile 
treatment.  He  was  the  more  inclined  to 
peace  as  he  had  no  time  to  lose  in  the  con- 
quest of  Bamberg,  and  his  other  designs 
called  him  to  the  Rhine.  The  rapidity  with 
which  he  followed  up  these  plans  cost  him  the 
loss  of  those  pecuniary  supplies  which,  by  a 
longer  residence  in  Franconia,  he  might  easily 
have  extorted  from  the  weak  and  terrified 
bishop.  This  artful  prelate  broke  off  the  ne- 
gotiation the  instant  the  storm  of  war  passed 
away  from  his  own  territories.  No  sooner  had 
Gustavus  marched  onwards  than  he  threw  him- 
self under  the  prote6lion  of  Tilly,  and  re- 
ceived the  troops  of  the  emperor  into  the 
very  towns  and  fortresses  which  shortly  before 
he  had  shown  himself  ready  to  open  to  the 
Swedes.  By  this  stratagem,  however,  he  only 
delayed  for  a  brief  interval  the  ruin  of  his 
bishopric.  A  Swedish  general  who  had  been 
left  in  Franconia  undertook  to  punish  the 
perfidy  of  the  bishop ;  and  the  ecclesiastical 
territory  became  the  seat  of  war,  and  was 
ravaged  alike  by  friends  and  foes. 

The  formidable  presence  of  the  Imperialists 
had  hitherto  been  a  check  upon  the  Franco- 
nian  States;  but  their  retreat,  and  the  humane 
condudl  of  the  Swedish  king,  emboldened  the 
nobility  and  other  inhabitants  of  this  Circle 
to  declare  in  his  favor.  Nuremberg  joyfully 
committed  itself  to  his  prote6lion;  and  the 
Franconian  nobles  were  won  to  his  cause  by 
flattering  proclamations,  in  which  he  conde- 


scended to  apologize  for  his  hostile  appear- 
ance in  their  dominions.  The  fertility  of 
Franconia,  and  the  rigorous  honesty  of  the 
Swedish  soldiers  in  their  dealings  with  the  in- 
habitants, brought  abundance  to  the  camp  of 
the  king.  The  high  esteem  which  the  no- 
bility of  the  Circle  felt  for  (justavus,  the 
respedl  and  admiration  with  which  they  re- 
garded his  brilliant  exploits,  the  promises  of 
rich  booty  which  the  service  of  this  monarch 
held  out,  greatly  facilitated  the  recruiting  of 
his  troops — a  step  which  was  made  necessary 
by  detaching  so  many  garrisons  from  the  main 
body.  At  the  sound  of  his  drums  recruits 
flocked  to  his  standard  from  all  quarters. 

The  king  had  scarcely  spent  more  time  in 
conquering  Franconia  than  he  would  have 
required  to  cross  it.  He  now  left  behind 
him  Gustavus  Horn,  one  of  his  best  generals, 
with  a  force  of  eight  thousand  men  to  com- 
plete and  retain  his  conquest.  He  himself 
with  his  main  army,  reinforced  by  the  late 
recruits,  hastened  towards  the  Rhine  in  order 
to  secure  this  frontier  of  the  Empire  from  the 
Spaniards;  to  disarm  the  ecclesiastical  Elec- 
tors, and  to  obtain  from  their  fertile  territories 
new  resources  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
Following  the  course  of  the  Main,  he  sub- 
je6led  in  the  course  of  his  march  Seligenstadt, 
As(  haffenburg,  Steinheim  and  the  whole  terri- 
tory on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  impe- 
rial garrisons  seldom  awaited  his  approach, 
and  never  attempted  resistance.  In  the  mean- 
while one  of  his  colonels  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  take  by  surprise  the  town  and 
citadel  of  Hanau,  for  whose  preservation  Tilly 
had  shown  such  anxiety.  Eager  to  be  free  of 
the  oppressive  burden  of  the  Imperialists,  the 
Count  of  Hanau  gladly  placed  himself  under 
the  milder  yoke  of  the  King  of  Sweden. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  now  turned  his  whole 
attention  to  Frankfort,  for  it  was  his  constant 
maxim  to  cover  his  rear  by  the  friendship  and 
possession  of  the  more  important  towns. 
Frankfort  was  among  the  free  cities  which, 
even  from  Saxony,  he  had  endeavored  to  pre- 
pare for  his  reception ;  and  he  now  called 
upon  it,  by  a  summons  from  Offenbach,  to 
allow  him  a  free  passage  and  to  admit  a 
Swedish  garrison.  Willingly  would  this  city 
have  dispensed  with  the  necessity  of  choosing 
between  the  King  of  Sweden  and  the  em- 
peror; for,  whatever  party  they  might  em- 
brace, the  inhabitants  had  a  like  reason  to  fear 
for  their  privileges  and  trade.  The  emperor's 
vengeance  would  certainly  fall    heavily  upon 
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them  if  they  were  in  a  hurry  to  submit  to  the 
King  of  Sweden,  and  afterwards  he  should 
prove  unable  to  protecl.  his  adherents  in  Ger- 
many. But  still  more  ruinous  for  them  would 
be  the  displeasure  of  an  irresistible  conqueror, 
who,  with  a  formidable  army,  was  already 
before  their  gates,  and  who  might  jnuiish  their 
opposition  by  the  ruin  of  their  commerce  and 
prosperity.  In  vain  did  their  deputies  plead 
the  danger  which  menaced  their  fairs,  their 
privileges,  perhaps  their  constitution  itself,  if, 
by  espousing  the  party  of  the  Swedes  they 
were  to  incur  the  emperor's  displeasure.  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  expressed  to  them  his  astonish- 
ment that,  when  the  liberties  of  Germany  and 
the  Protestant  religion  were  at  stake,  the  citi- 
zens of  Frankfort  should  talk  of  their  annual 
fairs,  and  postpone  for  temporal  interests  the 
great  cause  of  their  country  and  their  con- 
science. He  had,  he  continued  in  a  menac- 
ing tone,  found  the  keys  of  every  town  and 
fortress  from  the  Isle  of  Rugen  to  the  Main, 
and  knew  also  where  to  find  a  key  to  Frank- 
fort; the  safety  of  Germany  and  the  freedom 
of  the  Protestant  church  were,  he  assured 
them,  the  sole  obje6ts  of  his  invasion  ;  con- 
scious of  the  justice  of  his  cause  he  was  deter- 
mined not  to  allow  any  obstacle  to  impede 
his  progress.  "  The  inhabitants  of  Frankfort, 
he  was  well  aware,  wished  to  stretch  out  only 
a  finger  to  him,  but  he  must  have  the  whole 
hand  in  order  to  have  something  to  grasp." 
At  the  head  of  the  army  he  closely  followed 
the  deputies  as  they  carried  back  his  answer, 
and  in  order  of  battle  awaited  near  Saxen- 
hausen  the  decision  of  the  council. 

If  Frankfort  hesitated  to  submit  to  the 
Swedes  it  was  solely  from  fear  of  the  emperor; 
their  own  inclinations  did  not  allow  them  a 
moment  to  doubt  between  the  oppressor  of 
Germany  and  its  prote6lor.  The  menacing 
preparations  amidst  which  Gustavus  Adolphus 
now  compelled  them  to  decide  would  lessen 
the  guilt  of  their  revolt  in  the  eyes  of  the  em- 
peror, and  by  an  appearance  of  compulsion 
justify  the  step  which  they  willingly  took. 
The  gates  were  therefore  opened  to  the  King 
of  Sweden,  who  marched  his  army  through 
this  imperial  town  in  magnificent  procession 
and  in  admirable  order.  A  garrison  of  six 
hundred  men  was  left  in  Saxenhausen ;  while 
the  king  himself  advanced  the  same  evening 
with  the  rest  of  his  army  against  the  town  of 
Hochst  in  Mentz,  which  surrendered  to  him 
before  night. 

While  Gustavus  was  thus  extending  his  con- 


quests along  the  Main,  fortune  crowned  also 
the  efforts  of  his  generals  and  allies  in  the 
north  of  Germany.  Rostock,  Wismar  and 
Doemitz,  the  only  strong  places  in  the  Duchy 
of  Mecklenburg  which  still  sighed  under  the 
yoke  of  the  Imperialists,  were  recovered  by 
their  legitimate  sovereign,  the  Duke  John 
Albert,  under  the  Swedish  general  Achatius 
Tott.  In  vain  did  the  imperial  general  Wolf 
Count  von  Mansfeld  endeavor  to  recover  from 
the  Swedes  the  territories  of  Halberstadt,  of 
which  they  had  taken  possession  immediately 
upon  the  victory  of  Leipsic;  he  was  even 
compelled  to  leave  Magdeburg  itself  in  their 
hands.  The  Swedish  general  Banner,,  who 
with  eight  thousand  men  remained  upon  the 
Elbe,  closely  blockaded  that  city,  and  had  de- 
feated several  imperial  regiments  which  had 
been  sent  to  its  relief.  Count  Mansfeld  de- 
fended it  in  person  with  great  resolution ;  but 
his  garrison  being  too  weak  to  oppose  for  any 
length  of  time  the  numerous  force  of  the  be- 
siegers, he  was  already  about  to  surrender  on 
conditions  when  Papi)enheim  advanced  to  his 
assistance,  and  gave  employment  elsewhere  to 
the  Swedish  arms.  Magdeburg,  however,  or 
rather  the  wretched  huts  that  peeped  out 
miserably  from  among  the  ruins  of  that  once 
great  town,  was  afterwards  voluntarily  aban- 
doned by  the  Imperialists,  and  immediately 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Swedes. 

Even  Lower  Saxony,  encouraged  by  the 
progress  of  the  king,  ventured  to  raise  its  head 
from  the  disasters  of  the  unfortunate  Danish 
war.  They  held  a  congress  at  Hamburg,  and 
resolved  upon  raising  three  regiments,  which 
they  hoped  would  be  sufficient  to  free  them 
from  the  oppressive  garrisons  of  the  Imperial- 
ists. The  Bishop  of  Bremen,  a  relation  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  was  not  content  even  with 
this;  but  assembled  troops  of  his  own  and 
terrified  the  unfortunate  monks  and  priests  of 
the  neighborhood,  but  was  quickly  compelled 
by  the  imperial  general  Count  Gronsfeld  to 
lay  down  his  arms.  Even  George,  Duke  of 
Lunenburg,  formerly  a  colonel  in  the  em- 
peror's service,  embraced  the  party  of  Gus- 
tavus, for  whom  he  raised  several  regiments, 
and  by  occupying  the  attention  of  the  Impe- 
rialists in  Lower  Saxony  materially  assisted 
him. 

But  more  important  service  was  rendered  to 
the  king  by  the  Landgrave  William  of  Hesse 
Cassel,  whose  vi6lorious  arms  struck  with  terror 
the  greater  part  of  Wesphalia  and  Lower  Sax- 
ony,   the   bishopric   of    Fulda,   and   even   the 
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Kle6lorate  of  Cologne.     It  has  been  already 
stated  that  immediately  after   the   conclusion 
of  the  alliance  between  the    Landgrave    and 
Gustavus  Adolphus  at  Werben,   two  imperial 
generals,  Fugger  and  Altringer,  were  ordered 
by  Tilly  to  march  into  Hesse  to  punish  the 
Landgrave  for   his  revolt    from  the  emperor. 
But   this  prince  had  as  firmly  withstood    the 
arms  of  his  enemies  as  his  subje6ts    had    the 
proclamations  of  Tilly  inciting  them  to  rebel- 
lion, and  the  battle  of  Leipsic  presently  re- 
lieved  him   of   their    presence.       He   availed 
himself   of  their  absence   with   courage    and 
resolution;  in  a  short  time  Vach  Minden  and 
Hoexter  surrendered  to  him,  while  his  rapid 
advance    alarmed    the    bishoprics    of    Fulda, 
Paderborn    and    the   ecclesiastical    territories 
which  bordered  on  Hesse.     The  terrified  states 
hastened  by  a  speedy  submission  to  set  limits 
to  his  progress,  and  by  considerable  contribu- 
tions   to    purchase  exemption    from    plunder. 
After   these  successful   enterprises   the   Land- 
grave united  his  vi6lorious  army  with  that  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  concerted  with  him 
at   Frankfort  their  future  plan  of  operations. 
In  this  city  a  number  of  princes  and  am- 
bassadors were  assembled  to  congratulate  Gus- 


tavus on  his  success,  and  either  to  conciliate 
his  favor  or  to  appease  his  indignation. 
Among  them  was  the  fugitive  King  of  Bo- 
hemia, the  Palatine  Frederick  V.,  who  had 
hastened  from  Holland  to  throw  himself  into 
the  arms  of  his  avenger  and  prote6lor.  Gus- 
tavus gave  him  the  unprofitable  honor  of 
greeting  him  as  a  crowned  head,  and  en- 
deavored by  a  respe6lful  sympathy  to  soften 
his  sense  of  his  misfortunes.  But  great  as  the 
advantages  were  which  Frederick  had  promised 
himself  from  the  power  and  good  fortune  of 
his  protedor,  and  high  as  were  the  expe6la- 
tions  he  had  built  on  his  justice  and  magna- 
nimity, the  chance  of  this  unfortunate  prince's 
reinstatement  in  his  kingdom  was  as  distant  as 
ever.  The  inactivity  and  contradictory  poli- 
tics of  the  English  court  had  abated  the  zeal 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  an  irritability 
which  he  could  not  always  repress  made  him 
on  this  occasion  forget  the  glorious  vocation 
of  proteClor  of  the  oppressed,  in  which  on 
his  invasion  of  Germany  he  had  so  loudly  an- 
nounced himself. 

The  terrors  of  the  king's  irresistible  strength 
and  the  near  prosi)eCt  of  his  vengeance  had 
also  compelled  George,   Landgrave  of  Hesse 
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D'Armstadt,  to  a  timely  submission.  His 
conne<5lion  with  tlie  emperor  and  his  indiffer- 
ence to  the  Protestant  cause  were  no  secret  to 
the  king,  but  he  was  satisfied  with  laughing  at 
so  impotent  an  enemy.  As  the  Landgrave 
knew  his  own  strength  and  the  political  situa- 
tion of  Germany  so  little  as  to  offer  himself 
as  mediator  between  the  contending  parties, 
Gustavus  used  jestingly  to  call  him  the  peace- 
maker. He  was  frequently  heard  to  say, 
when  at  play  he  was  winning  from  the  Land- 
grave, "That  the  money  afforded  double  sat- 
isfii61:ion,  as  it  was  Imperial  coin."  To  his 
affinity  with  the  Ele6lor  of  Saxony,  whom 
Gustavus  had  cause  to  treat  with  forbearance, 
the  Landgrave  was  indebted  for  the  favorable 
terms  he  obtained  from  the  king,  who  con- 
tented himself  with  the  surrender  of  his  Fort- 
ress of  Russelheim  and  his  promise  of  observ- 
ing a  stri6t  neutrality  during  the  war.  The 
Counts  of  Westerwald  and  Wetteran  also 
visited  the  king  in  Frankfort,  to  offer  him 
their  assistance  against  the  Sjjaniards  and  to 
conclude  an  alliance,  which  was  afterwards  of 
great  service  to  him.  The  town  of  Frankfort 
itself  had  reason  to  rejoice  at  the  presence  of 
this  monarch,  wlio  took  their  commerce  under 
his  prote6lion,  and  by  the  most  effe6tual 
measures  restored  the  fairs  which  had  been 
greatly  interrupted  by  the  war. 

The  Swedish  army  was  now  reinforced  by 
ten  thousand  Hessians,  which  the  Landgrave 
of  Casse  commanded.  Gustavus  Adolphus 
had  already  invested  Konigstein;  Kostheim 
and  Fliershain  surrendered  after  a  short  siege ; 
he  was  in  command  of  the  Main ;  and  trans- 
ports were  preparing  with  all  speed  at  Hoechst 
to  carry  his  troops  across  the  Rhine.  These 
preparations  filled  the  Elector  of  Mentz,  An- 
selm  Casimir,  with  consternation  ;  and  he  no 
longer  doubted  but  tliat  the  storm  of  war 
would  next  fall  upon  him.  As  a  partisan  of 
the  emperor,  and  one  of  the  most  a6tive  mem- 
bers of  the  League,  he  could  expeft  no  better 
treatment  than  his  confederates,  the  Bishops 
of  Wurtzburg  and  Bamberg,  had  already  ex- 
perienced. The  situation  of  his  territories 
upon  the  Rhine  made  it  necessary  for  the 
enemy  to  secure  them,  while  the  fertility  af- 
forded an  irresistible  temptation  to  a  neces- 
sitous army.  Miscalculating  his  own  strength 
and  that  of  his  adversaries,  the  Elector  flat- 
tered himself  that  he  was  able  to  repel  force 
by  force,  and  weary  out  the  valor  of  tlie 
Swedes  bv  the  stren<jth  of  his  fortresses.  He 
ordered   the  fortifications  of  his  capital   to  be 


repaired  with  all  diligence,  j)rovided  it  with 
every  necessary  for  sustaining  a  long  siege, 
and  received  into  the  town  a  garri.son  of  two 
thousand  Spaniards,  under  Don  Philip  de 
Sylva.  To  prevent  the  approach  of  the 
Swedish  transports,  he  endeavored  to  close 
the  mouth  of  the  Main  by  driving  piles  and 
sinking  large  heaps  of  stones  and  vessels. 
He  himself,  however,  accompanied  by  the 
Bishop  of  Worms  and  carrying  with  him  his 
most  precious  effed:s,  took  refuge  in  Cologne, 
and  abandoned  his  capital  and -territories  to 
the  rapacity  of  a  tyrannical  garrison.  But 
these  preparations,  which  bespoke  less  of  true 
courage  than  of  weak  and  overweening  confi- 
dence, did  not  prevent  the  Swedes  from 
marching  against  Mentz  and  making  serious 
preparations  for  an  attack  upon  the  city. 
While  one  body  of  their  troops  poured  into 
the  Rheingau.  routed  the  Spaniards  who  re- 
mained there,  and  levied  contributions  on  the 
inhabitants,  another  laid  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic towns  in  Westerwald  and  Wetteran  under 
similar  contributions.  The  main  army  had 
encamped  at  Cassel,  opposite  Mentz;  and 
Bernhard,  Duke  of  Weimar,  made  himself 
master  of  the  Mausethurm  and  the  Castle  of 
Ehrenfels,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine. 
Gustavus  was  now  actively  preparing  to  cross 
the  river  and  to  blockade  the  town  on  the 
land  side,  when  the  movements  of  Tilly  in 
Franconia  suddenly  called  him  from  the  siege 
and  obtained  tor  the  Ekcftor  a  short. repose. 

The  danger  of  Nuremberg,  which,  during 
the  absence  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  on  the 
Rhine,  Tilly  had  made  a  show  of  besieging, 
and,  in  the  event  of  resistance  threatened  with 
the  cruel  fate  of  Magdeburg,  occasioned  the 
king  suddenly  to  retire  from  before  Mentz. 
Lest  he  should  expose  himself  a  second  time 
to  the  reproaches  of  Germany,  and  the  dis- 
grace of  abandoning  a  Confederate  city  to  a 
feroc  ions  enemy,  he  hastened  to  its  relief  by 
forced  marches.  On  his  arrival  at  Frankfort, 
however,  he  heard  of  its  spirited  resistance 
and  of  the  retreat  of  Tilly,  and  lost  not  a 
moment  in  i)rosecuting  his  designs  against 
Mentz.  Failing  in  an  attempt  to  cross  the 
Rhine  at  Cas.sel  under  the  cannon  of  the  be- 
sieged, he  dire(5led  his  march  towards  the 
Bergstrasse,  with  a  view  of  approaching  the 
town  from  an  opposite  quarter.  Here  he 
qt'.ickly  made  himself  master  of  all  the  places 
of  importance,  and  at  Stockstadt,  between 
Gernsheim  and  ()])|)enheim.  appeared  a  second 
time  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhnie.     The  whole 
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of  the  Bergstrasse  was  abandoned  by  the  Span- 
iards, who  endeavored  obstinately  to  defend 
the  other  bank  of  the  river.  For  this  purpose 
they  had  burned  or  sunk  all  the  vessels  in  the  ; 
neighborhood,  and  arranged  a  formidable 
force  on  the  banks  in  case  the  king  should  at- 
tempt the  passage  at  that  place. 

On  this  occasion  the  king's  impetuosity  ex- 
posed him  to  great  danger  of  falling  into  the 
liands  of  the  enemy.  In  order  to  reconnoitre 
the  opposite  bank  he  crossed  the  river  in  a 
small  boat ;  he  had  scarcely  landed  when  he 
was   attacked   by  a   party  of  Spanish   horse, 


from  whose  hands  he  only  saved  himself  by  a 
precipitate  retreat.      Having  at  last,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  neighboring  fishermen,  suc- 
ceeded in  piocuring  a  few  transports,  he  de- 
spatched two  of  them  across  the  river  bear- 
ing Count  Brahe  and  three  hundred  Swedes. 
Scarcely   had    this    officer    time    to    entrench 
himself  on  the  opposite   bank  when    he    was 
attacked    by  fourteen    squadrons   of    Spanish 
dragoons   and    cuirassiers.       Superior    as    the 
I  enemy  was  in  number,  Count  Brahe  with  his 
'  small     force   bravely   defended    himself,    and 
1  gained  time  for  the  king  to  sup])ort  him  with 


fresh  troops.  The  Spaniards  at  last  retired 
with  the  loss  of  six  hundred  men,  some  taking 
refuge  in  Oppenheim  and  others  in  Mentz. 
A  lion  of  marble  on  a  high  pillar,  holding  a 
naked  sword  in  his  paw  and  a  helmet  on  his 
head,  was  ere6ted  seventy  years  after  the 
event — to  point  out  to  the  traveller  the  spot 
where  the  immortal  monarch  crossed  the  great 
river  of  Germany. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  now  conveyed  his  artil- 
lery and  the  greater  part  of  his  troops  over  the 
river,  and  laid  siege  to  Oppenheim,  which 
after  a  brave  resistance  was,  on  the  8th  of  De- 
cember, 1 631,  carried  by  storm.  Five  hun- 
dred Spaniards,  who  had  so  courageously 
defended  the  place,  fell  indiscriminately  a 
sacrifice  to  the  fury  of  the  Swedes.  The 
crossing  of  the  Rhine  by  Gustavus  struck  ter- 
ror into  the  Spaniards  and  Lorrainers,  who 
had  thought  themselves  prote6led  by  the  river 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  Swedes.  Rapid 
flight  was  now  their  only  security  ;  every  place 
incapable  of  an  effe6lual  defence  was  immedi- 
ately abandoned.  After  a  long  train  of  out- 
rages on  the  defenceless  citizens,  the  troops 
of  Lorraine  evacuated  Worms,  which  before 
their  departure  they  treated  with  wanton 
cruelty.  The  Spaniards  hastened  to  shut 
themselves  up  in  Frankenthal,  where  they 
hoped  to  defy  the  vi6lorious  arms  of  Gus- 
tavus Adolphus. 

The  king  lost  no  time  in  prosecuting  his 
designs  against  Mentz,  into  which  the  flower 
of  the  Spanish  troops  had  thrown  themselves. 
While  he  advanced  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel  moved 
forward  on  the  other,  reducing  several  strong 
places  on  his  march.  The  besieged  Spaniards, 
though  hemmed  in  on  both  sides,  displayed 
at  first  a  bold  determination,  and  threw  for 
several  days  a  shower  of  bombs  into  the  Swe- 
dish camp,  which  cost  the  king  many  of  his 
bravest  soldiers.  But  notwithstanding,  the 
Swedes  continually  gained  ground,  and  had 
at  last  advanced  so  close  to  the  ditch  that  they 
prepared  seriously  for  storming  the  place. 
The  courage  of  the  besieged  now  began  to 
droop.  They  trembled  before  the  furious  im- 
petuosity of  the  Swedish  soldiers,  of  which 
Marienberg,  in  Wurtzburg,  had  afforded  so 
fearfiil  an  example.  The  same  dreadful  fate 
awaited  Mentz  if  taken  by  storm,  and  the 
enemy  might  even  be  easily  tempted  to  re- 
venge the  carnage  of  Magdeburg  on  this  rich 
and  magnificent  residence  of  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic   prince.     To  save    the  town  rather  than 


their  own  lives,  the  Spanish  garrison  capitu- 
lated on  the  fourth  day,  and  obtained  from 
the  magnanimity  of  Gustavus  a  safe  conduct 
to  Luxembourg ;  the  greater  part  of  them, 
however,  following  the  example  of  many 
others,  enlisted  in  the  service  of  Sweden. 

On  the  13th  of  December,  1631,  the  king 
made  his  entry  into  the  conquered  town,  and 
fixed  his  quarters  in  the  palace  of  the  Ele6tor. 
Eighty  pieces  of  cannon  fell  into  his  hands, 
and  fhe  citizens  were  obliged  to  redeem  their 
property  from  pillage  b\-  a  payment  of  eighty 
thousand  florins.  The  benefits  of  this  redemp- 
tion did  not  extend  to  the  Jews  and  the  clergy, 
who  were  obliged  to  make  large  and  separate 
contributions  for  themselves.  The  library  of 
the  Eledlor  was  seized  by  the  king  as  his  share, 
and  presented  by  him  to  his  chancellor,  Oxen- 
stiern,  who  intended  it  for  the  Academy  of 
Westerrah,  but  the  vessel  in  which  it  was 
shipped  to  Sweden  foundered  at  sea. 

After  the  loss  of  Mentz,  misfortune  still 
pursued  the  Sjianiards  on  the  Rhine.  Shortly 
before  the  capture  of  that  city,  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse  Cassel  had  taken  Falkenstein  and 
Reifenburg,  and  the  fortress  of  Koningstein 
surrendered  to  the  Hessians.  The  Rhinegrave, 
Otto  Louis,  one  of  the  king's  generals,  de- 
feated nine  Spanish  squadrons  who  were  on 
their  march  for  Frankenthal,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  the  most  important  towns  upon 
the  Rhine  from  Boppart  to  Bacharach.  After 
the  capture  of  the  Fortress  of  Braunfels,  which 
was  effe6ted  by  the  Count  of  Wetterau,  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  Swedes,  the  Spaniards 
qui(  kly  lost  every  place  in  Wetterau,  while  in 
the  Palatinate  they  retained  few  places  besides 
Frankenthal.  Landau  and  Kronwei  sen  berg 
openly  declared  for  the  Swedes  ;  Spires  offered 
troops  for  the  king's  service ;  Manheim  was 
gained  through  the  prudence  of  the  Duke 
Bernard  of  Weimar  and  the  negligence  of  its 
governor,  who  for  this  miscondu<5l  was  tried 
before  the  council  of  war  at  Heidelberg  and 
beheaded. 

The  king  had  protra<5led  the  campaign  into 
the  depth  of  winter,  and  the  severity  of  the 
season  was  perhaps  one  cause  of  the  advantage 
his  soldiers  gained  over  those  of  the  enemy. 
But  the  exhausted  troops  now  stood  in  need 
of  the  repose  of  winter  quarters,  which  after 
the  surrender  of  Mentz  Gustavus  assigned  to 
them  in  its  neighborhood.  He  himself  em- 
ployed the  interval  of  inadlivity  in  the  field, 
which  the  season  of  the  year  enjoined,  in 
arranging  with  his  chancellor  the  affairs  of  his 
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cabinet,  in  treating  for  a  neutrality  with  some 
of  his  enemies,  and  adjusting  some  political 
disputes  which  had  sprung  up  with  a  neighbor- 
ing ally.  He  chose  the  city  of  Mentz  for  his 
winter  quarters  and  the  settlement  of  these 
state  affairs,  and  showed  a  greater  partiality 
for  this  town  than  seemed  consistent  with  the 
interests  of  the  German  princes  or  the  short- 
ness of  his  visit  to  the  Empire.  Not  content 
with  strongly  fortifying  it,  he  ere6led  at  the 
opposite  angle  which  the  Main  forms  with  the 
Rhine,  a  new  citadel,  which  was  named  Gus- 
tavusburg  from  its  founder,  but  which  is  better 
known  under  the  title  of  Pfaffenraub  or  Pfaf- 
fenzwang.* 

While  Gustavus  Adolphus  made  himself 
master  of  the  Rhine,  and  threatened  the  three 
neighboring  ele6lorates  with  his  vi6torious 
arms,  his  vigilant  enemies  in  Paris  and  St. 
Germain's  made  use  of  every  artifice  to  de- 
prive him  of  the  support  of  France,  and  if 
possible  to  involve  him  in  a  war  with  that 
power.  By  his  sudden  and  equivocal  march 
to  the  Rhine,  he  had  surprised  his  friends  and 
furnished  his  enemies  with  the  means  of  excit- 
ing a  distrust  of  his  intentions.  After  the 
conquest  of  Wurtzburg  and  of  the  greater 
part  of  Franconia,  the  road  into  Bavaria  and 
Austria  lay  open  to  him  through  Bamberg  and 
the  Upper  Palatinate ;  and  the  expedlation 
was  as  general  as  it  was  natural  that  he  would 
not  delay  to  attack  the  emperor  and  the  Duke 
of  Bavaria  in  the  very  centre  of  their  power, 
and  by  the  redu6lion  of  his  two  principal 
enemies  bring  the  war  immediately  to  an  end. 
But  to  the  surprise  of  both  parties,  Gustavus 
left  the  path  which  general  expectation  had 
thus  marked  out  for  him,  and  instead  of  ad- 
vancing to  the  right  turned  to  the  left,  to 
make  the  less  important  and  more  innocent 
princes  of  the  Rhine  feel  his  power,  while  he 
gave  time  to  his  more  formidable  opponents 
to  recruit  their  strength.  Nothing  but  the 
paramount  design  of  reinstating  the  unfor- 
tunate Palatine,  Frederick  V.,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  territories  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
Spaniards,  could  seem  to  account  for  this 
strange  step;  and  the  belief  that  Gustavus 
was  about  to  effe6l  that  restoration,  silenced 
for  a  while  the  suspicions  of  his  friends  and 
the  calumnies  of  his  enemies.  But  the  Lower 
Palatinate  was  now  almost  entirely  cleared  of 
the  enemy ;   and   yet  Gustavus  continued   to 

*  Priests'  plunder;  .illuding   to  the   means  by  which 
the  expense  of  its  erection  had  been  defrayed. 


I  form  new  schemes  of  conquest  on  the  Rhine, 
and  to  withhold  the  reconc}uered  country  from 
the  Palatine,  its  rightful  owner.  In  vain  did 
the  English  ambassador  remind  him  of  what 
justice  demanded,  and  what  his  own  solemn 
engagement  made  a  duty  of  honor  ;  Gustavus 
replied  to  these  demands  with  bitter  com- 
plaints of  the  inactivity  of  the  English  court, 
and  prepared  to  carry  his  victorious  standard 
into  Alsace,  and  even  into  Lorraine. 

A  distrust  of  the  Swedish  monarch  was  now 
loud  and  open,  while  the  malice  of  his  ene- 
mies busily  circulated  the  most  injurious  re- 
ports as  to  his  intentions.  Richelieu,  the 
minister  of  Louis  XIIL,  had  long  witnessed 
with  anxiety  the  king's  ])rogress  towards  the 
French  frontier,  and  the  suspicious  temper  of 
Louis  rendered  him  but  too  accessible  to  the 
evil  surmises  which  the  occasion  gave  rise  to. 
France  was  at  this  time  involved  in  a  civil  war 
with  her  Protestant  subjeCts,  and  the  fear  was 
not  altogether  groundless  that  the  approach 
of  a  victorious  monarch  of  their  party  might 
revive  their  drooping  spirit  and  encourage 
them  to  a  more  desperate  resistance.  This 
might  be  the  case  even  if  Gustavus  Adolphus 
was  far  from  sliowing  a  disposition  to  encour- 
age them  or  to  aCt  unfaithfully  towards  his 
ally,  the  King  of  France.  But  the  vindictive 
Bishop  of  Wurtzburg,  who  was  anxious  to 
avenge  the  loss  of  his  dominions,  by  the  en- 
venomed rhetoric  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  aCtive 
zeal  of  the  Bavarian  minister,  represented  this 
dreaded  alliance  between  the  Huguenots  and 
the  Swedes  as  an  undoubted  faCt,  and  filled 
the  timid  mind  of  Louis  with  the  most  alarm- 
ing fears.  Not  merely  chimerical  politicians, 
but  many  of  the  best  informed  Roman  Cath- 
olics fully  believed  that  the  king  was  on  the 
point  of  breaking  into  tlie  heart  of  France, 
to  make  common  cause  with  the  Huguenots, 
and  to  overturn  the  Catholic  religion  within 
the  kingdom.  Fanatical  zealots  already  saw 
him,  with  his  army,  crossing  the  Alps  and  de- 
throning the  Vicegerent  of  Christ  in  Italy. 
Such  re[)orts  no  doubt  soon  refute  themselves ; 
yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Gustavus,  by  his 
manceuvres  on  the  Rhine,  gave  a  dangerous 
handle  to  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  and  in 
some  measure  justified  the  suspicion  that  he 
directed  his  arms,  not  so  rniuh  against  the 
emperor  and  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  as  against 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  itself. 

The  general  clamor  of  discontent  which  the 
Jesuits  raised  in  all  the  Catholic  courts  against 
the  alliance  between   France  and  the  enemy 
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of  the  church  at  last  compelled  Cardinal  j 
Richelieu  to  take  a  decisive  step  for  the  secur- 
ity of  his  religion,  and  at  once  to  convince 
the  Roman  Catholic  world  of  the  zeal  of 
France  and  of  the  selfish  policy  of  the  eccle- 
siastical states  of  Germany.  Convinced  that 
the  views  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  like  his 
own,  aimed  solely  at  the  humiliation  of  the 
power  of  Austria,  he  hesitated  not  to  promise 
to  the  princes  of  the  League,  on  the  part  of 
Sweden,  a  complete  neutrality,  immediately  , 
they  abandoned  their  alliance  with  the  empe- 
ror and  withdrew  their  troops.  Whatever  the 
resolution  these  princes  should  adopt.  Riche- 
lieu would  equally  attain  his  objeft.  By  their 
separation  from  the  Austrian  interest,  Ferdi- 
nand would  be  exposed  to  the  combined  attack 
of  France  and  Sweden  ;  and  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  freed  from  his  other  enemies  in  Germany, 
would  be  able  to  dire6l  his  undivided  force 
against  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Austria. 
In  that  event  the  fall  of  Austria  was  inevit- 
able, and  this  great  obje61;  of  Richelieu's 
policy  would  be  gained  without  injury  to  the 
church.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  princes  of 
the  League  persisted  in  their  opposition  and 
adhered  to  the  Austrian  alliance,  the  result 
would  indeed  be  more  doubtful,  but  still 
France  would  have  sufficiently  proved  to  all 
Europe  the  sincerity  of  her  attachment  to  the 
Catliolic  cause  and  performed  her  duty  as  a 
member  of  the  Roman  C'hurch.  The  princes 
of  the  League  would  then  appear  the  sole 
authors  of  those  evils  which  the  continuance 
of  the  war  would  unavoidably  bring  upon  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Germany  ;  they  alone, 
by  their  wilful  and  obstinate  adherence  to  the 
emperor,  would  frustrate  the  measures  em- 
ployed for  their  prote6tion,  involve  the  church 
in  danger,  and  themselves  in  ruin. 

Richelieu  pursued  this  plan  with  greater 
zeal  the  more  he  was  embarrassed  by  the  re- 
peated demands  of  the  Ele61:or  of  Bavaria  for 
assistance  from  France  ;  for  this  prince,  as  al- 
ready stated,  when  he  first  began  to  entertain 
suspicions  of  the  emperor,  entered  immediately 
into  a  secret  alliance  with  France,  by  which, 
in  the  event  of  any  change  in  the  emperor's 
sentiments,  he  hoped  to  secure  the  possession 
of  the  Palatinate.  But  though  the  origin  of 
the  treaty  clearly  showed  against  what  enemy 
it  was  dire6led,  Maximilian  now  thought 
proper  to  make  use  of  it  against  the  King  of 
Sweden,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  demand  from 
France  that  assistance  against  her  ally  which 
she    had    simply    promised    against    Austria. 


Richelieu,  embarrassed  by  this  conflidling 
alliance  with  two  hostile  powers,  had  no  re- 
source left  but  to  endeavor  to  put  a  speedy 
termination  to  their  hostilities ;  and  as  little 
inclined  to  sacrifice  Bavaria,  as  he  was  dis- 
abled, by  his  treaty  with  Sweden,  from  assist- 
ing it,  he  set  himself,  with  all  diligence  to 
bring  about  a  neutrality  as  the  only  means  of 
fulfilling  his  obligations  to  both.  For  this 
purpose,  the  Marquis  of  Breze  was  sent,  as  his 
plenipotentiary,  to  the  King  of  Sweden  at 
Mentz,  to  learn  his  sentiments  on  this  point, 
and  to  procure  from  him  favorable  conditions 
for  the  allied  princes.  But  if  Louis  XIII.  had 
powerful  motives  for  wishing  for  this  neutrality, 
Gustavus  Adolphus  had  as  grave  reasons  for  de- 
siring the  contrary.  Convinced  by  numerous 
proofs  that  the  hatred  of  the  princes  of  the 
League  to  the  Protestant  religion  was  invin- 
cible, their  aversion  to  the  foreign  power  of 
the  Swedes  inextinguishable,  and  their  attach- 
ment 'to  the  House  of  Austria  irrevocable,  he 
apprehended  less  danger  from  their  open  hos- 
tility than  from  a  neutrality  which  was  so  little 
in  unison  with  their  real  inclinations;  and, 
moreover,  as  he  was  constrained  to  carry  on 
the  war  in  Germany  at  the  expense  of  the 
enemy,  he  manifestly  sustained  great  loss  if  he 
diminished  their  number  without  increasing 
that  of  his  friends.  It  was  not  surprising, 
therefore,  if  Gustavus  evinced  little  inclination 
to  purchase  the  neutrality  of  the  League,  by 
which  he  was  likely  to  gain  so  little  at  the 
expense  of  the  advantages  he  had  already 
obtained. 

The  conditions,  accordingly,  upon  which 
he  offered  to  adopt  the  neutrality  towards  Ba- 
varia were  severe,  and  suited  to  these  views. 
He  required  of  the  whole  League  a  full  and 
entire  cessation  from  all  hostilities ;  the  recall 
of  their  troops  from  the  imperial  army,  from 
the  conquered  towns,  and  from  all  the  Protest- 
ant countries  ;  the  redu6f  ion  of  their  military 
force ;  the  exclusion  of  the  imperial  armies 
from  their  territories,  and  from  supplies  either 
of  men,  provisions  or  ammunition.  Hard  as 
the  conditions  were  which  the  vi6lor  thus 
imposed  upon  the  vanquished,  the  French 
mediator  flattered  himself  he  should  be  able 
to  induce  the  Ele6lor  of  Bavaria  to  accept 
them.  In  order  to  give  time  for  an  accommo- 
dation, Gustavus  had  agreed  to  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  for  a  fortnight.  But  at  the  very 
time  when  this  monarch  was  receiving  from 
the  French  agents  repeated  assurances  of  the 
favorable  progress  of  the  negotiation,  an  inter- 
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cepted  letter  from  the  Elector  to  Pappenheim, 
the  imperial  general  m  Westphalia,  revealed 
the  perfidy  of  that  prince,  as  having  no  other 
object  in  view  by  the  whole  negotiation  than 
to  gain  time  for  his  measures  of  defence.  Far 
from  intending  to  fetter  his  military  operations 
by  a  truce  with  Sweden,  the  artful  prince  has- 
tened his  preparations  and  employed  the  leisure 
which  his  enemy  afforded  him,  in  making  the 
most  a6live  dispositions  for  resistance.  The 
negotiation  accordingly  failed,  and  served  only 
to  increase  the  animosity  of  the  Bavarians  and 
the  Swedes. 

Tilly's  augmented  force,  with  which  he 
threatened  to  overrun  Franconia,  urgently  re- 
(juired  the  king's  presence  in  that  circle ;  but 
it  was  necessary  to  expel  previously  the  Span- 
iards from  the  Rhine,  and  to  cut  off  their 
means  of  invading  Germany  from  the  Nether- 
lands. With  this  view,  Gustavus  Adolphus 
had  made  an  offer  of  neutrality  to  the  Ele6lor 
of  Treves,  Philip  von  Zeltern,  on  condition 
that  the  fortress  of  Hermanstein  should  be  de- 
livered up  to  him,  and  a  free  passage  granted 
to  his  troops  through  Coblentz.  But  unwill- 
ingly as  the  Ele6lor  had  beheld  the  Spaniards 
within  his  territories,  he  was  still  less  disposed 
to  commit  his  estates  to  the  suspicious  protec- 
tion of  a  heretic,  and  to  make  the  Swedish 
conqueror  master  of  his  destinies.  Too  weak 
to  maintain  his  independence  between  two 
such  powerful  competitors,  he  took  refuge  in 
the  protection  of  France.  With  his  usual 
prudence,  Richelieu  profited  by  the  embarrass- 
ments of  this  prince  to  augment  the  power  of 
France  and  to  gain  for  her  an  important  ally 
on  the  German  frontier.  A  numerous  French 
army  was  despatched  to  prote6l  the  territory 
of  Treves,  and  a  French  garrison  was  received 
into  Ehrenbreitstein.  But  the  obie6l  which 
had  moved  the  Ele6lor  to  this  bold  step  was 
not  completely  gained,  for  the  offended  pride 
of  Gustavus  .\dolphus  was  not  appeased  till 
he  had  obtained  a  free  passage  for  his  troops  ■ 
through  Treves.  j 

Pending  these  negotiations  with  Treves  and 
France,  the  king's  generals  had  entirely  cleared 
the  territory  of  Mentz  of  the  Spanish  garrisons, 
and  Gustavus  himself  completed  the  conquest 
of  this  distri6l  by  the  capture  of  Kreutznach. 
To  prote6l  these  conquests,  the  chancellor 
Oxenstiern  was  left  with  a  division  of  the  1 
army  upon  the  Middle  Rhine,  while  the  main 
body,  under  the  king  himself,  began  its  march  j 
against  the  enemy  in  Franconia. 

The    possession  of   this    circle    had,   in  the 


meantime,  been  disputed  with  variable  success, 
between  Count  Tilly  and  the  Swedish  General 
Horn,  whom  Gustavus  had  left  there  with 
eight  thousand  men  ;  and  the  Bishopric  of 
Bamberg,  in  particular,  was  at  once  the  prize 
and  the  scene  of  their  struggle.  Called  away 
to  the  Rhine  by  his  other  proje6ts,  the  king 
had  left  to  his  general  the  chastisement  of  the 
bishop,  whose  perfidy  had  excited  his  indigna- 
tion, and  the  a6livity  of  Horn  justified  the 
choice.  In  a  short  time  he  subdued  the 
greater  part  of  the  bishopric  ;  and  the  capital 
itself,  abandoned  by  its  imperial  garrison,  was 
carried  by  storm.  The  banished  bishop  ur- 
gently demanded  assistance  from  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria,  who  was  at  length  persuaded  to 
put  an  end  to  Tilly's  inadlivity.  Fully  em- 
powered by  his  master's  order  to  restore  the 
bishop  to  his  possessions,  this  general  colledled 
his  troops,  who  were  scattered  over  the  Upper 
Palatinate,  and  with  an  army  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men  advanced  upon  Bamberg.  Firinh 
resolved  to  maintain  his  conquest  even  against 
this  overwhelming  force,  Horn  awaited  the 
enemy  within  the  walls  of  Bamberg ;  but  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  vanguard  of  Tilly  what 
he  had  thought  to  be  able  to  dispute  with  his 
whole  army.  A  panic  which  suddenly  seized 
his  troops,  and  which  no  presence  of  mind  of 
their  general  could  check,  opened  the  gates  to 
the  enemy,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the 
troops,  baggage  and  artillery  were  saved.  The 
reconquest  of  Bamberg  was  the  fruit  of  this 
vi6lory  ;  but  Tilly,  with  all  his  a6tivity,  was 
unable  to  overtake  the  Swedish  general,  who 
retired  in  good  order  behind  the  Main.  The 
king's  a])pearance  in  Franconia,  and  his  junc- 
tion with  Gustavus  Horn  at  Kitzengen,  put 
a  stop  to  Tilly's  conquests,  and  compelled 
him  to  provide  for  his  own  safety  by  a  rapid 
retreat. 

The  king  made  a  general  review  of  his 
trooi)s  at  Aschaffenburg.  After  his  jun6tion 
with  Gustavus  Horn,  Banner,  and  Duke  Wil- 
liam of  Weimar,  they  amounted  to  nearly  forty 
thousand  men.  His  progress  through  Fran- 
conia was  uninterrupted;  for  Tilly,  far  too 
weak  to  encounter  an  enemy  so  superior  in 
numbers,  had  retreated,  by  rapid  marches, 
towards  the  Danube.  Bohemia  and  Bavaria 
were  now  equally  near  to  the  king,  and,  un- 
certain whither  his  vi<?torious  course  might  be 
dire6led,  Maximilian  could  form  no  immediate 
resolution.  The  choice  of  the  king,  and  the 
fate  of  both  provinces,  now  depended  on  the 
road  that  should  be  left  open  to  Count  Tilly. 
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It  was  dangerous,  during  the  approach  of  so 
tornudablc  an  eiieni) ,  to  leave  IJavaria  unde- 
fended, in  order  to  protedl  Austria;  still  more 
dangerous,  by  receiving  Tilly  into  Bavaria,  to 
draw  thither  the  enemy  also,  and  to  render  it 
the  seat  of  a  destrudlive  war.  The  cares  of 
the  sovereign  finally  overcame  the  scruples  of 
the  statesman,  and  Tilly  received  orders,  at  all 
hazards,  to  cover  the  frontiers  of  Bavaria  with 
his  army. 

Nuremberg  received  with  triiunphant  joy 
the  prote(^tor  of  the  Protestant  religion  and 
German  freedom,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
citizens  expressed  itself  on  his  arrival  in  loud 
transports  of  admiration  and  joy.  Even  Gus- 
tavus  could  not  contain  his  astonishment  to 
see  himself  in  this  city,  which  was  the  very 
centre  of  Germany,  where  he  had  never  ex- 
pe6led  to  be  able  to  penetrate.  The  noble 
appearance  of  his  person  completed  the  im- 
pression produced  by  his  glorious  exploits, 
and  the  condescension  with  which  he  received 
the  congratulations  of  this  free  city  won  all 
hearts.  He  now  confirmed  the  alliance  he 
had  concluded  with  it  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  and  excited  the  citizens  to  zealous  ac- 
tivity and  fraternal  unity  against  the  common 
enemv.  After  a  short  stay  in  Nuremberg  he 
followed  his  army  to  the  Danube,  and  ap- 
peared unexpe6ledly  before  the  frontier  town 
of  Donauwerth.  A  numerous  Bavarian  gar- 
rison defended  the  place;  and  their  com- 
mander, Rodolph  Maximilian,  Duke  of  Saxe 
Lauenberg,  showed  at  first  a  resolute  deter- 
mination to  defend  it  until  the  arrival  of 
Tilly.  But  the  vigor  with  which  Gustavus 
Adolphus  prosecuted  the  siege  soon  compelled 
him  to  take  measures  for  a  speedy  and  secure 
retreat,  which  amidst  a  tremendous  fire  from 
the  Swedish  artillery  he  successfully  executed. 

The  conquest  of  Donauwerth  opened  to  the 
king  the  further  side  of  the  Danube,  and  now 
the  small  river  Lech  alone  separated  him  from 
Bavaria.  The  immediate  danger  of  his  do- 
minions aroused  all  Maximilian's  a6livity; 
and  however  little  he  had  hitherto  disturbed 
the  enemy's  progress  to  his  frontier,  he  now 
determined  to  dispute  as  resolutely  the  re- 
mainder of  their  course.  On  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Lech,  near  the  small  town  of 
Rain,  Tilly  occupied  a  strongly  fortified  camp 
which,  surrounded  by  three  rivers,  bade  de- 
fiance to  all  attack.  All  the  bridges  over  the 
Lech  were  destroyed ;  the  whole  course  of  the 
stream  protected  by  strong  garrisons  as  far  as 
Augsburg — and    that   town    itself,  which  had 


long  betrayed  its  impatience  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of   Nuremberg  and  Frankfort,  secured 

1  by  a  Bavarian  garrison  and  the  disarming  of 
its  inhabitants.  The  Ele6tor  himself,  with  all 
the  troops  he  could  colle6t,  threw  himself  into 

'  Tilly's  camp  as  if  all  his  hopes  centred  on  this 

i  single  point,  and  here  the  good  fortune  of  the 
Swedes  was  to  suffer  shipwreck  forever. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  after  subduing  the  whole 

1  territory  of  Augsburg  on  his  own  side  of  the 
river  and  opening  to  his  troops  a  rich  supply 
of  necessaries  from  that  quarter,  soon  ap- 
peared on  the  bank  opposite  the  Bavarian 
entrenchments.  It  was  now  the  month  of 
March,  when  the  river,  swollen  by  frequent 
rains  and  the  melting  of  the  snow  from  the 
mountains  of  the  Tyrol,  flowed  full  and  rapid 
between  its  steep  banks.  Its  boiling  current 
threatened  the  rash  assailants  with  certain 
destru6lion,  while  from  the  opposite  side 
the  enemy's  cannon  showed  their  murderous 
mouths.  If,  in  despite  of  the  fury  both  of 
fire  and  water,  they  should  accomplish  this 
almost  impossible  passage,  a  fresh  and  vig- 
orous enemy  awaited  the  exhausted  troops  in 
an  impregnable  camp;  and  when  they  needed 
repose  and  refreshment  they  must  prepare  for 
battle.  With  exhausted  powers  they  must  as- 
cend the  hostile  entrenchments,  whose  strength 
seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  every  assault.  A 
defeat  sustained  upon  this  shore  would  be  at- 
tended with  inevitable  destrudlion,  since  the 
same  stream  which  impeded  their  advance 
would  also  cut  off  their  retreat — if  fortune 
should  abandon  them. 

The  Swedish  council  of  war,  which  the  king 
now  assembled,  strongly  urged  upon  him  all 
these  considerations — in  order  to  deter  him 
from  this  dangerous  undertaking.  The  most 
intrepid  were  appalled  ;  and  a  troop  of  honor- 
able warriors,  who  had  grown  gray  in  the  field, 
did  not  hesitate  to  express  their  alarm.  But 
the  king's  resolution  was  fixed.  "What!" 
said  he  to  Gustavus  Horn,  who  spoke  for  the 
rest,  "  have  we  crossed  the  Baltic  and  so  many 
great  rivers  of  Germany,  and  shall  we  now  be 
checked  by  a  brook  like  the  Lech?"  Gus- 
tavus had  already,  at  great  personal  risk,  re- 
connoitred the  whole  country,  and  discovered 
that  his  own  side  of  the  river  was  higher  than 
the  other,  and  consequently  gave  a  consider- 
able advantage  to  the  fire  of  the  Swedish 
artillery  over  that  of  the  enemy.  With  great 
presence  of  mind  he  determined  to  profit  by 
this  circumstance.  At  the  point  where  the 
left  bank  of  the  Lech  forms  an  angle  with  the 
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right  he  immediately  caused  three  batteries  to 
be  ere6ted,  from  which  seventy-two  field- 
pieces  maintained  a  cross-fire  upon  the  enemy. 
While  this  tremendous  cannonade  drove  the 
Bavarians  from  the  opposite  bank,  he  caused 
to  be  erected  a  bridge  over  the  river  with  all 
possible  rapidity.  A  thick  smoke,  kept  up  by 
burning  wood  and  wet  straw,  concealed  for 
some  time  the  progress  of  the  work  from  the 
enemy,  while  the  continued  thunder  of  the 
cannon  overpowered  the  noise  of  the  axes. 
He  kept  alive  by  his  own  example  the  courage 
of  his  troops,  and  discharged  more  than  sixty 
cannon  with  his  own  hand.  The  cannonade 
was  returned  by  the  Bavarians  with  equal 
vivacitv  for  two  hours,  thougli  with  less  effeft, 
as  the  Swedish  batteries  swept  the  lower  op- 
posite bank,  while  their  height  served  as  a 
breastwork  to  their  own  troops.  In  vain, 
therefore,  did  the  Bavarians  attempt  to  destroy 
these  works ;  the  superior  fire  of  the  Swedes 
threw  them  into  disorder,  and  the  bridge  was 
completed  under  their  very  eyes.  On  this 
dreadful  day  Tilly  did  everything  in  his  power 
to  encourage  his  troops ;  and  no  danger  could 
drive  him  from  the  bank.  At  length  he  found 
the  death  which  he  souglit — a  cannon-ball 
shattered  his  leg ;  and  Altringer,  his  brave 
companion-in-arms,  was  soon  after  danger- 
ously wounded  in  the  head.  Deprived  of  the 
animating  presence  of  their  two  generals  the 
Bavarians  gave  way  at  last,  and  Maximilian, 
in  spite  of  his  own  judgment,  was  driven  to 
adopt  a  pusillanimous  resolve.  Overcome  by 
the  persuasions  of  the  dying  Tilly,  whose 
wonted  firmness  was  overpowered  by  the  near 
approach  of  death,  he  gave  up  his  impreg- 
nable position  for  lost ;  and  the  discovery  by 
the  Swedes  of  a  ford,  by  which  their  cavalry 
were  on  the  point  of  passing,  accelerated  his 
inglorious  retreat.  The  same  night,  before  a 
single  soldier  of  the  enemy  had  crossed  the 
Lech,  he  broke  up  his  camp  and,  without 
giving  time  for  the  king  to  harass  him  in  his 
march,  retreated  in  good  order  to  Neuburgh 
and  Ingolstadt.  With  astonishment  did  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  who  completed  the  passage  of 
the  river  on  the  following  day,  behold  the 
hostile  camp  abandoned;  and  the  Ele6lor's 
flight  surprised  him  still  more  when  he  saw 
the  strength  of  the  position  he  had  quitted. 
"  Had  I  been  the  Bavarian,"  said  he,  "though 
a  cannon-ball  had  carried  away  my  beard  and 
chin,  never  would  I  have  abandoned  a  position 
like  this  and  laid  open  my  territory  to  my 
enemies." 


!  Bavaria  now  lay  exposed  to  the  conqueror; 
and  for  the  first  time  the  tide  of  war,  which 
had  hitherto  only  beat  against  its  frontier,  now 
flowed  over  its  long  spared  and  fertile  fields. 
Before,  however,  the  king  proceeded  to  the 
conquest  of  these  provinces,  he  delivered  the 

I  town  of  Augsburg  from  the  yoke  of  Bavaria; 
exa6led  an  oath  of  allegiance  from  the  citi- 
zens, and  to  secure  its  observance  left  a  gar- 
rison   in    the    town.       He  then  advanced  by 

I  rapid  marches  against  Ingolstadt,  in  order,  by 
the  capture  of  this  important  fortress,  which 
the  Ele6tor  covered  with  the  greater  part  of 
his  army,  to  secure  his  conquests  in  Bavaria 
and  obtain  a  firm  footing  on  the  Danube. 

Shortly  after  the  aj)pearance  of  the  Swedish 
king  before  Ingolstadt  the  wounded  Tilly, 
after  experiencing  the  caprice  of  unstable  for- 
tune, terminated  his  career  within  the  walls  of 
that  town.  Conquered  by  the  superior  gen- 
eralship of  Gustavus  Adolphus  he  lost,  at  the 
close  of  his  days,  all  the  laurels  of  his  earlier 
vidlories,  and  appeased,  by  a  series  of  misfor- 
tunes, the  demands  of  justice  and  the  aveng- 
ing manes  of  Magdeburg.  In  his  death  the 
Imperial  army  and  that  of  the  League  sus- 
tained an  irreparable  loss ;  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic religion  was  deprived  of  its  most  zealous 
defender,  and  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  of  the 
most  faithful  of  his  servants,  who  sealed  his 
fidelity  by  his  death,  and  even  in  his  dying 
moments  fulfilled  the  duties  of  a  general. 
His  last  message  to  the  Ele6tor  was  an  urgent 
advice  to  take  possession  of  Ratisbon,  in  order 
to  maintain  the  command  of  the  Danube  and 
to  keep  open  the  communication  with  Bo- 
hemia. 

With  the  confidence  which  was  the  natural 
fruit  of  so  many  vi6lories,  Gustavus  Adolphus 
commenced  the  siege  of  Ingolstadt,  hoping  to 
gain  the  town  by  the  fury  of  his  first  assault. 
But  the  strength  of  its  fortifications  and  the 
bravery  of  its  garrison  presented  obstacles 
greater  than  any  he  had  had  to  encounter 
since  the  battle  of  Breitenfeld,  and  the  walls 
of  Ingolstadt  were  near  putting  an  end  to  his 
career.  While  reconnoitring  the  works  a 
twentv-four-pounder  killed  his  horse  under 
him  and  he  fell  to  the  ground,  while  almost 
immediately  afterwards  another  ball  struck  his 
favorite,  the  young  Margrave  of  Baden,  by 
his  side.  With  perfedl  self-possession  the  king 
rose,  and  quieted  the  fears  of  his  troops  by 
immediately  mounting  another. 

The  occupation  of  Ratisbon  by  the  Bava- 
rians, who,  bv  the  advice  of   Tilly,  had  sur- 
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prised  this  town  by  stratagem  and  placed  in  it 
a  strong  garrison,  quickly  changed  the  king's 
plan  of  operations.  He  had  flattered  himself 
with  the  hope  of  gaining  this  town,  which 
favored  the  Protestant  cause,  and  to  find  in  it 
an  ally  as  devoted  to  him  as  Nuremberg, 
Augsburg  and  Frankfort.  Its  seizure  by  the 
Bavarians  seemed  to  postpone  for  a  long  time 
the  fulfilment  of  his  favorite  projedl  of  making 
himself  master  of  the  Danube,  and  cutting  off 
his  adversaries'  supplies  from  Bohemia.  He 
suddenly  raised  the  siege  of  Ingolstadt,  before 
which  he  had  wasted  both  his  time  and  his 
troops,  and  penetrated  into  the  interior  of 
Bavaria,  in  order  to  draw  the  Elector  into 
that  quarter  for  the  defence  of  his  territories, 
and  thus  to  strip  the  Danube  of  its  defenders. 

The  whole  country  as  far  as  Munich  now 
lay  open  to  the  conqueror.  Mosburg,  Land- 
shut  and  the  whole  territory  of  Freysinger 
submitted;  nothing  could  resist  his  arms. 
But  if  he  met  with  no  regular  force  to  oppose 
his  progress  he  had  to  contend  against  a  still 
more  implacable  enemy  in  the  heart  of  every 
Bavarian — religious  fanaticism.  Soldiers  who 
did  not  believe  in  the  pope  were,  in  this  coun- 
try, a  new  and  unheard  of  phenomenon ;  the 
blind  zeal  of  the  priests  represented  them  to 
the  peasantry  as  monsters — the  children  of 
hell — and  their  leader  an  Antichrist.  No 
wonder,  then,  if  they  thought  themselves  re- 
leased from  all  the  ties  of  nature  and  humanity 
towards  this  brood  of  Satan,  and  justified  in 
committing  the  most  savage  atrocities  upon 
them.  Woe  to  the  Swedish  soldier  who  fell 
into  their  hands!  All  the  torments  which  in- 
ventive malice  could  devise  were  exercised 
upon  these  unhappy  vidlims;  and  the  sight  of 
their  mangled  bodies  exasperated  the  army  to 
a  fearful  retaliation.  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
alone,  sullied  the  lustre  of  his  heroic  char- 
a6ler  by  no  a<5l  of  revenge ;  and  the  aversion 
which  the  Bavarians  felt  towards  his  religion, 
far  from  making  him  depart  from  the  obliga- 
tions of  humanity  towards  that  unfortunate 
people,  seemed  to  impose  upon  him  the  striker 
duty  to  honor  his  religion  by  a  more  constant 
clemency. 

The  approach  of  the  king  spread  terror  and 
consternation  in  the  capital,  which,  stripped 
of  its  defenders  and  abandoned  by  its  prin- 
cipal inhabitants,  placed  all  its  hopes  in  the 
magnanimity  of  the  conqueror.  By  an  un- 
conditional and  voluntary  surrender  it  hoped 
to  disarm  his  vengeance  ;  and  sent  deputies 
even  to  Frankfort  to  lay  at  his  feet  the  keys 


of  the  city.  Strongly  as  the  king  might  have 
been  tempted  by  the  inhumanity  of  the  Bava- 
rians and  the  hostility  of  their  sovereign  to 
make  a  dreadful  use  of  the  rights  of  victory ; 
pressed  as  he  was  by  Germans  to  avenge  the 
fate  of  Magdeburg  on  the  capital  of  its  de- 
stroyer, this  great  prince  scorned  this  mean 
revenge,  and  the  very  helplessness  of  his 
enemies  disarmed  his  severity.  Contented 
with  the  more  noble  triumph  of  condudling 
the  Palatine  Frederick  with  the  pomp  of  a 
vi6lor  into  the  very  palace  of  the  prince  who 
had  been  the  chief  instrument  of  his  ruin  and 
the  usurper  of  his  territories,  he  heightened 
the  brilliancy  of  his  triumphal  entry  by-  the 
brighter  splendor  of  moderation  and  clem- 
ency. 

The  king  found  in  Munich  only  a  forsaken 
palace — for  the  Ele6lor's  treasures  had  been 
transported  to  Werfen.  The  magnificence  of 
the  building  astonished  him;  and  he  asked 
the  guide  who  showed  him  the  apartments 
who  was  the  architeft.  "No  other,"  replied 
he,  "than  the  Eleftor  himself."  "I  wish," 
said  the  king,  "I  had  this  architeft  to  send  to 
Stockholm."  "That,"  he  was  answered,  "the 
architect  will  take  care  to  prevent."  When 
the  arsenal  was  examined  they  found  nothing 
but  carriages  stripped  of  their  cannon.  The 
latter  had  been  so  artfully  concealed  under 
the  floor  that  no  traces  of  them  remained ; 
and  but  for  the  treachery  of  a  workman  the 
deceit  would  not  have  been  detected.  "Rise 
up  from  the  dead,"  said  the  king,  "and  come 
to  judgment."  The  floor  was  pulled  up  and 
one  hundred  and  forty  pieces  of  cannon  dis- 
covered, some  of  extraordinary  calibre,  which 
had  been  principally  taken  in  the  Palatinate 
and  Bohemia.  A  treasure  of  thirty  thousand 
gold  ducats,  concealed  in  one  of  the  largest, 
completed  the  pleasure  which  the  king  re- 
ceived from  this  valuable  acquisition. 

A  far  more  welcome  spe6lacle  still  would 
have  been  the  Bavarian  army  itself;    for  his 

'  march  into  the  heart  of  Bavaria  had  been 
undertaken  chiefly  with  the  view  of  luring 
them  from  their  entrenchments.      In   this  ex- 

■  pe6lation  he  was  disappointed.  No  enemy 
appeared ;  no  entreaties,  however  urgent,  on 
the  part  of  his  subje(51:s,  could  induce  the 
Ele6lor  to  risk  the  remainder  of  his  army  to 

j  the  chances  of  a  battle.  Shut  up  in  Ratisbon 
he  awaited  the  reinforcements  which  Wallen- 
stein  was  bringing  from  Bohemia;  and  en- 
deavored, in  the  meantime,  to  amuse  his 
enemy  and  keep  him  inactive  by  reviving  the 


negotiation  for  a  neutrality.  Rut  the  king's 
distrust,  too  often  and  too  justly  excited  by 
his  previous  condu6l,  frustrated  this  design ; 
and  the  intentional  delay  of  Wallenstein  aban- 
doned Bavaria  to  the  Swedes. 

Thus  far  had  Gustavus  advanced  from  vic- 
tory to  victory  without  meeting  with  an  enemy 
able  to  cope  with  him.       A  part  of  Bavaria 
and  Swabia,  the  Bishoprics  of  Franconia,  the 
Lower  Palatinate   and    the  Archbishopric  of 
Mentz  lay  conquered  in  his  rear.     An  unin- 
terrupted career  of  conquest  had  condu6led 
him  to  the  threshold  of  Austria;  and  the  most 
brilliant  success  had  fully  justified  the  plan  of 
operations    which    he    had    formed    after    the 
battle    of   Breitenfeld.       If  he    had    not    suc- 
ceeded   to  his  wish  in  promoting  a  Confed- 
eracy  among    the   Protestant    states,    he  had 
at    least  disarmed    or  weakened    the    League, 
carried    on    the    war   chiefly   at    its    expense, 
lessened  the  emperor's  resources,  emboldened 
the  weaker   states  and,   while    he    laid  under 
contribution  the  allies  of  the  emperor,  forced 
a  way  through    their  territories    into   Austria 
itself.     Where  arms  were  unavailing  the  great- 
est service  was  rendered  by  the  friendship  of 


the  free  cities,  whose  affe<5lions  he  had  gained 
by  the  double  ties  of  policy  and  religion  ; 
and,  as  long  as  he  should  maintain  his  supe- 
riority in  the  field,  he  might  reckon  on  every- 
thing from  their  zeal.  By  his  conquests  on 
the  Rhine  the  Spaniards  were  cut  off  from  the 
Lower  Palatinate,  even  if  the  state  of  the  war 
in  the  Netherlands  left  them  at  liljerty  to  in- 
terfere in  the  affairs  of  Germany.  The  Duke 
of  Lorraine,  too,  after  his  unfortunate  cam- 
paign, had  been  glad  to  adopt  a  neutrality. 
Even  the  numerous  garrisons  he  had  left  be- 
hind him  in  his  progress  through  Germany 
had  not  diminished  his  army  ;  and,  fresh  and 
vigorous  as  when  he  first  began  his  march,  he 
now  stood  in  the  centre  of  Bavaria  deter- 
mined and  prepared  to  carry  the  war  into  the 
heart  of  Austria. 

While  Gustavus  Adolphus  thus  maintained 
his  superiority  within  the  Empire,  fortune  in 
another  quarter  had  been  no  less  favorable  to 
his  ally  the  Ele6tor  of  Saxony.  By  the  ar- 
rangement concerted  between  these  princes  at 
Halle  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  the  conquest 
of  Bohemia  was  intrusted  to  the  Ele<5lor  of 
Saxony,  while  the  king  reserved  for  himself  the 
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attack  upon  the  territories  of  the  League. 
The  first  fruits  which  the  Ele6tor  reaped  from 
the  battle  of  Breitenfeld  was  the  reconquest  of 
Lei])sic,  which  was  shortly  followed  by  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Austrian  garrisons  from  the 
entire  Circle.  Reinforced  by  the  troops  who 
deserted  to  him  from  the  hostile  garrisons,  the 
Saxon  general  Arnheim  marched  towards  Lu- 
satia,  which  had  been  overrun  by  an  Imperial 
general,  Rudolph  von  Tiefenbacli,  in  order  to 
chastise  the  Eledor  for  embracing  the  cause 
of  the  enemy.  He  had  already  commenced 
in  this  weakly  defended  province  the  usual 
course  of  devastation,  taking  several  towns, 
and  terrified  Dresden  itself  by  his  approach, 
when  his  destructive  progress  was  suddenly 
stopped  by  an  express  mandate  from  the  em- 
peror to  spare  the  possessions  of  the  King  of 
Saxony. 

Ferdinand  had  perceived  too  late  the  errors 
of  that  policy  which  reduced  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  to  extremities,  and  forcibly  driven  this 
powerful  monarch  into  an  alliance  with  Swe- 
den. By  moderation,  equally  ill-timed,  he 
now  wished  to  repair  if  possible  the  conse- 
quences of  his  haughtiness ;  and  thus  com- 
mitted a  second  error  in  endeavoring  to  repair 
the  first.  To  deprive  his  enemy  of  so  power- 
ful an  ally  he  had  opened,  through  the  inter- 
vention of  Spain,  a  negotiation  with  the 
Ele<5lor;  and  in  order  to  facilitate  an  accom- 
modation Tiefenbach  was  ordered  immedi- 
ately to  retire  from  Saxony.  But  these  con- 
cessions of  the  emperor,  far  from  producing 
the  desired  effe6f,  only  revealed  to  the  Ele6lor 
the  embarrassment  of  his  adversary  and  his 
own  importance,  and  emboldened  him  the 
more  to  prosecute  the  advantages  he  had  al- 
ready obtained.  How  could  he,  moreover, 
without  becoming  chargeable  with  the  most 
shameful  ingratitude,  abandon  an  ally  to  whom 
he  had  given  the  most  solemn  assurances  of 
fidelity,  and  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  the 
preservation  of  his  dominions  and  even  of  his 
Ele6loral  dignity. 

The  Saxon  army,  now  relieved  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  marching  into  Lusatia,  advanced 
towards  Bohemia,  where  a  combination  of 
favorable  circumstances  seemed  to  insure  them 
an  easy  vi6lory.  In  this  kingdom,  the  first  scene 
of  this  fatal  war,  the  flames  of  dissension  still 
smouldered  beneath  the  ashes,  while  the  dis- 
content of  the  inhabitants  was  fomented  by 
daily  ails  of  oppression  and  tyranny.  On 
every  side  this  unfortunate  country  showed 
signs  of  a  mournful  change.     Whole  distridls 


had  changed  their  proprietors  and  groaned 
under  the  hated  yoke  of  Roman  Catholic 
masters,  whom  the  favor  of  the  emperor  and 
the  Jesuits  had  enriched  with  the  plunder  and 
possessions  of  the  exiled  Protestants.  Others, 
taking  advantage  themselves  of  the  general 
distress,  had  purchased  at  a  low  rate  the  con- 
fiscated estates.  The  blood  of  the  most  emi- 
nent champions  of  liberty  had  been  shed  upon 
the  scaffold ;  and  sue  h  as  by  a  timely  flight 
avoided  that  fate  were  wandering  in  misery  far 
from  their  native  land,  while  the  obsequious 
slaves  of  despotism  enjoyed  their  patrimony. 
Still  more  insupportable  than  the  oppression 
of  these  petty  tyrants,  was  the  restraint  of 
conscience  which  was  imposed  without  dis- 
tindlion  on  all  the  Protestants  of  that  king- 
dom. No  external  danger,  no  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  nation,  not  even  the  fearful, 
however  steadfast,  lessons  of  past  experience 
could  check  in  the  Jesuits  the  rage  of  prosely- 
tism ;  where  fair  means  were  ineffectual  re- 
course was  had  to  military  force  to  bring  the 
deluded  wanderers  within  the  pale  of  the 
church.  The  inhabitants  of  Joachimsthal,  on 
the  frontiers  between  Bohemia  and  Meis.sen, 
were  the  chief  sufferers  from  this  violence. 
Two  imperial  commissaries,  accompanied  by 
as  many  Jesuits  and  supported  by  fifteen 
musketeers,  made  their  appearance  in  this 
peaceful  valley  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
heretics.  Where  the  rhetoric  of  the  former 
was  ineffectual,  the  forcibly  quartering  the 
latter  upon  the  houses  and  threats  of  banish- 
ment and  fines  were  tried.  But  on  this  occa- 
sion the  good  cause  prevailed,  and  the  bold 
resistance  of  this  small  district  compelled  the 
emperor  disgracefully  to  recall  his  mandate  of 
conversion.  The  example  of  the  court  had, 
however,  afforded  a  precedent  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  the  Empire,  and  seemed  to  justify 
every  a6l  of  oppression  which  their  insolence 
tempted  them  to  wreak  upon  the  Protestants. 
It  is  not  surprising  then  if  this  persecuted 
party  was  favorable  to  a  revolution,  and  saw 
with  pleasure  their  deliverers  on  the  frontiers. 
The  Saxon  army  was  already  on  its  march 
towards  Prague;  the  imperial  garrisons  every- 
where retired  before  them ;  Schloeckenau, 
Tetschen,  Aussig,  Leutmeritz,  soon  fell  into 
the  enemy's  hands,  and  every  Roman  Cath- 
olic place  was  abandoned  to  plunder.  Con- 
sternation seized  all  the  papists  of  the  Empire, 
and  conscious  of  the  outrages  which  they 
themselves  had  connnitted  on  the  Protestants, 
they  did    not  venture  to  abide    the  vengeful 
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arrival  of  a  Protestant  army.  All  the  Roman 
Catholics  who  had  anything  to  lose  fled 
hastily  from  the  country  to  the  capital,  which 
again  they  presently  abandoned.  Prague  was 
unprepared  for  an  attack,  and  was  too  weakly 
garrisoned  to  sustain  a  long  siege.  Too  late 
had  the  emperor  resolved  to  dispatch  Field- 
marshal  Tiefenbach  to  the  defence  of  this 
capital.  Before  the  imperial  orders  could 
reach  the  headquarters  of  that  general  in 
Silesia,  the  Saxons  were  already  close  to 
Prague,  the  Protestant   inhabitants  of  which 


showed  little  zeal,  while  the  weakness  of  the 
garrison  left  no  room  to  hope  a  long  resist- 
ance. In  this  fearful  state  of  embarrassment 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Prague  looked  for 
security  to  Wallenstein,  who  now  lived  in  that 
city  as  a  private  individual.  But  far  from 
lending  his  military  experience  and  the  weight 
of  his  name  towards  its  defence,  he  seized  the 
favorable  opportunity  to  satiate  his  thirst  for 
revenge.  If  he  did  not  adually  invite  the 
Saxons  to  Prague,  at  least  his  condu6t  facili- 
tated   its  capture.     Though   unprepared,   the 
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town  might  still  hold  out  until  succor  could 
arrive ;  and  an  imperial  colonel,  Count  Mara- 
das,  showed  serious  intentions  of  undertaking 
its  defence.  But  without  command  and 
authority,  and  having  no  support  but  his  own 
zeal  and  courage,  he  did  not  dare  to  venture 
upon  such  a  step  without  the  advice  of  a 
superior.  He  therefore  consulted  the  Duke 
of  Friedland,  whose  approbation  might  sup- 
ply the  want  of  authority  from  the  emperor, 
and  to  whom  the  Bohemian  generals  were  re- 
ferred by  an  express  edi6l  of  the  court  in  the 
last  extremity.  He  however  artfully  excused 
himself  on  the  plea  of  holding  no  ofificial  ap- 
pointment and  his  long  retirement  from  the 
political  world;  while  he  weakened  the  reso- 
lution of  the  subalterns  by  the  scruples  which 
he  suggested  and  painted  in  the  strongest 
colors.  .\t  last,  to  render  the  consternation 
general  and  complete,  he  quitted  the  capital 
with  his  whole  court,  however  little  he  had  to 
fear  from  its  capture  ;  and  the  city  was  lost 
because  by  his  departure  he  showed  that  he 
despaired  of  its  safety.  His  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  Roman  Catholic  nobility, 
the  generals  with  their  troops,  the  clergy,  and 
all  the  officers  of  the  crown.  All  night  the 
people  were  employed  in  saving  their  persons 
and  effe6ls.  The  roads  to  Vienna  were 
crowded  with  fugitives,  who  scarcely  recov- 
ered from  their  consternation  till  they  reached 
the  imperial  city.  Maradas  himself,  despair- 
ing of  the  safety  of  Prague,  followed  the  rest, 
and  led  his  small  detachment  to  Tabor,  where 
he  awaited  the  event. 

Profound  silence  reigned  in  Prague  when 
the  Saxons  next  morning  appeared  before  it ; 
no  preparations  were  made  for  defence  ;  not  a 
single  shot  from  the  walls  announced  an  inten- 
tion of  resistance.  On  the  contrary,  a  crowd 
of  spe6lators  from  the  town,  allured  by  curi- 
osity, came  flocking  round  to  behold  the  for- 
eign army ;  and  the  peaceful  confidence  with 
which  they  advanced,  resembled  a  friendly 
salutation  more  than  a  hostile  rece})tion. 
From  the  concurrent  reports  of  these  people, 
the  Swedes  learned  that  the  town  had  been 
deserted  by  the  troops  and  that  the  govern- 
ment had  fled  to  Budweiss.  This  unexj^efled 
and  inexplicable  absence  of  resistance  excited 
Arnheim's  distrust,  the  more  as  the  speedy 
approach  of  the  Silesian  succor  was  no  secret 
to  him,  and  as  he  knew  that  the  Saxon  army 
was  too  indiff"erently  provided  with  materials 
for  undertaking  a  siege  and  by  far  too  weak  in 
numbers  to  attempt  to  take  the  place  by  storm. 


Apprehensive  of  stratagem,  he  redoubled  his 
vigilance  ;  and  he  continued  in  this  convidlion 
until  Wallenstein's  house-steward,  whom  he 
discovered  among  the  crowd,  confirmed  to 
him  this  intelligence.  "The  town  is  ours 
without  a  blow!"  exclaimed  he  in  astonish- 
ment to  his  officers,  and  immediately  sum- 
moned it  by  a  trumpeter. 

The  citizens  of  Prague,  thus  shamefully 
abandoned  by  their  defenders,  had  long  taken 
their  resolution  ;  all  that  the)'  had  to  do  was 
to  secure  their  properties  and  liberties  by  an 
advantageous  capitulation.  No  sooner  was 
the  treaty  signed  by  the  Saxon  general  in  his 
master's  name,  than  the  gates  were  opened 
without  farther  opposition  :  and  upon  the  nth 
of  November,  1631,  the  army  made  their 
triumphal  entry.  The  Ele6lor  soon  after  fol- 
lowed in  person,  to  receive  the  homage  of 
those  whom  he  had  newly  taken  under  his 
protection  ;  for  it  was  only  in  the  chara6ter 
of  prote6f or  that  the  three  towns  of  Prague 
had  surrendered  to  him.  Their  allegiance  to 
the  Austrian  monarchy  was  not  to  be  dis- 
solved by  the  step  they  had  taken.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  papists'  apprehensions  of  re- 
prisals on  the  part  of  the  Protestants  had  been 
exaggerated,  so  was  their  surprise  great  at  the 
moderation  of  the  Elector  and  the  discipline 
of  his  troops.  Field-marshal  Arnheim  plainly 
evinced  on  this  occasion  his  respe(5l  for  Wal- 
lenstein.  Not  content  with  sparing  his  estates 
on  his  march,  he  now  placed  guards  over  his 
palace  in  Prague  to  prevent  the  plunder  of 
his  effe6ls.  The  Roman  Catholics  of  the  town 
were  allowed  the  fullest  liberty  of  conscience  ; 
and  of  all  the  churches  they  had  wrested  from 
the  Protestants,  four  only  were  now  taken 
back  from  them.  From  this  general  indul- 
gence none  were  excluded  but  the  Jesuits,  who 
were  generally  considered  as  the  authors  of  all 
past  grievances  and  thus  banished  the  king- 
dom. 

John  George  belied  not  the  submission  and 
dependence  with  which  the  terror  of  the  im- 
perial name  inspired  him  ;  nor  did  he  indulge 
at  Prague  in  a  course  of  condu6l  which  would 
assuredly  be  retaliated  upon  himself  in  Dres- 
den by  imperial  generals  such  as  Tilly  or  Wal- 
lenstein.  He  carefully  distinguished  between 
the  enemy  with  whom  he  was  at  war  and  the 
head  of  the  Empire  to  whom  he  owed  obedi- 
ence. He  did  not  venture  to  touch  the  house- 
hold furniture  of  the  latter,  while  without 
scruple  he  appropriated  and  transported  to 
Dresden  the  cannon  of  the  former.     He  did 
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not  take  up  his  residence  in  the  imperial 
palace,  but  the  house  of  Lichtenstein — too 
modest  to  use  the  apartments  of  one  whom  he 
had  deprived  of  a  kingdom.  Had  this  trait 
been  related  of  a  great  man  and  a  hero,  it 
would  irresistibly  excite  our  admiration  ;  but 
the  chara6ler  of  this  prince  leaves  us  in  doubt 
whether  this  moderation  ought  to  be  ascribed 
to  a  noble  self-command  or  to  the  littleness 
of  a  weak  mind,  which  even  good  fortune 
could  not  embolden  and  liberty  itself  could 
not  strip  of  its  habituated  fetters.  ' 

The  surrender  of  Prague,  which  was  quickly 
followed  by  that  of  most  of  the  other  towns,  i 
effected  a  great  and  sudden  change  in  Bohe- 
mia. Many  of  the  Protestant  nobility,  who 
had  hitherto  been  wandering  about  in  misery, 
now  returned  to  their  native  country ;  and 
Count  Thurn,  the  famous  author  of  the  Bohe- 
mian insurrection,  enjoyed  the  triumph  of  re- 
turning as  a  conqueror  to  the  scene  of  his 
crime  and  his  condemnation.  Over  the  very 
bridge  where  tlie  heads  of  his  adherents,  ex- 
posed to  view,  held  out  a  fearful  j)i6lure  of  the 
fate  which  had  threatened  himself,  he  now 
made  his  triumphal  entry ;  and  to  remove 
these  ghastly  objedls  was  his  first  care.     The  , 


exiles  again  took  possession  of  their  proper- 
ties, without  thinking  of  recompensing  fur  the 
purchase-money  the  present  possessors,  who 
had  mostly  taken  to  flight.  Even  though  they 
had  received  a  price  for  their  estates,  they 
seized  on  everything  which  had  once  been 
their  own  ;  and  many  had  reason  to  rejoice  at 
the  economy  of  the  late  possessors.  The 
lands  and  cattle  had  greatly  improved  in  their 
hands ;  the  apartments  were  now  decorated 
with  the  most  costly  furniture ;  the  cellars, 
which  had  been  left  empty,  were  richly  filled  ; 
the  stables  supplied  ;  the  magazines  stored 
with  provisions.  But  distrusting  the  con- 
stancy of  that  good  fortune  which  had  so  un- 
expectedly smiled  upon  them,  they  hastened 
to  get  quit  of  these  insecure  possessions,  and 
to  convert  their  immovable  into  transferable 
property. 

The  presence  of  the  Saxons  inspired  all  the 
Protestants  of  the  kingdom  with  courage ; 
and  both  in  the  country  and  the  capital 
crowds  flocked  to  the  newly  opened  Protes- 
tant churches.  Many  whom  fear  alone  had 
retained  in  their  adherence  to  popery  now 
openly  professed  the  new  dodlrine;  and  many 
of  the  late  converts   to    Roman    Catholicism 
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gladly  renounced  a  compulsory  persuasion  to 
follow  the  earlier  conviction  of  their  con- 
science. All  the  moderation  of- the  new  re- 
gency could  not  restrain  the  manifestation  of 
that  just  displeasure  which  this  persecuted 
people  felt  against  their  oppressors.  They 
made  a  fearful  and  cruel  use  of  their  newly 
recovered  rights;  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom  their  hatred  of  the  religion  which 
they  had  been  compelled  to  profess  could  be 
satiated  only  by  the  blood  of  its  adherents. 

Meantime  the  succor  which  the  imperial 
generals  Goetz  and  Tiefenbach  were  condu6l- 
ing  from  Silesia  had  entered  Bohemia,  where 
they  were  joined  by  some  of  Tilly's  regiments 
from  the  upper  Palatinate.  In  order  to  dis- 
perse them  before  they  should  receive  any 
further  reinforcement  Arnheim  advanced  with 
part  of  his  army  from  Prague,  and  made  a 
vigorous  attack  on  their  entrenchments  near 
Limburg,  on  the  Elbe.  After  a  severe  a6lion, 
not  without  great  loss,  he  drove  the  enemy 
from  their  fortified  camp  and  forced  them,  by 
his  heavy  fire,  to  recross  the  Elbe  and  to 
destroy  the  bridge  which  they  had  built  over 
that  river.  Nevertheless  the  Imperialists  ob- 
tained the  advantage  in  several  skirmishes, 
and  the  Croats  pushed  their  incursions  to  the 
very  gates  of  Prague.  Brilliant  and  promis- 
ing as  the  opening  of  the  Bohemian  campaign 
had  been,  the  issue  by  no  means  satisfied  the 
expedlations  of  Gustavus  Adolplnis.  Instead 
of  vigorously  following  up  their  advantage  by 
forcing  a  passage  to  the  Swedish  army  through 
the  conquered  country,  and  then  in  conjunc- 
tion with  it  attacking  the  imperial  power  in  its 
centre,  tliey  weakened  themselves  in  a  war  of 
skirmishes  in  which  they  were  not  always  suc- 
cessful, while  they  lost  the  time  which  should 
have  been  devoted  to  greater  undertakings. 
But  the  Elector's  subsequent  condu6l  be- 
trayed the  motives  which  had  prevented  him 
from  pushing  his  advantage  over  the  emperor, 
and  by  consistent  measures  promoting  the 
plans  of  the  King  of  Sweden. 

The  emperor  had  now  lost  the  greater  part 
of  Bohemia,  and  the  Saxons  were  advancing 
against  Austria,  while  the  Swedish  monarch 
was  rapidly  moving  to  the  same  point  through 
Franconia,  Swabia  and  Bavaria.  A  long  war 
had  exhausted  the  strength  of  the  Austrian 
monarch,  wasted  the  country  and  diminished 
its  armies.  The  renown  of  its  vi6lories  was 
no  more,  as  well  as  the  confidence  inspired  by 
constant  success;  its  troops  had  lost  the  obe- 
dience and  discipline  to  which    those  of  the 


Swedish  monarch  owed  all  their  superiority  in 
the  field.  The  Confederates  of  the  emperor 
were  disarmed,  or  their  fidelity  shaken  by  the 
danger  which  threatened  themselves.  Even 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  Austria's  most  power- 
ful ally,  seemed  disposed  to  yield  to  the  se- 
du6tive  proposition  of  neutrality;  while  his 
suspicious  alliance  with  France  had  long  been 
a  subject  of  apprehension  to  the  emperor. 
The  bishops  of  Wurtzburg  and  Bamberg,  the 
Ele6lor  of  Mentz  and  the  Duke  of  Lorraine 
were  either  expelled  from  their  territories  or 
threatened  with  immediate  attack;  Treves 
had  placed  itself  under  the  protedion  of 
France.  The  braverv  of  the  Hollanders  gave 
full  employment  to  the  Spanish  arms  in  the 
Netherlands;  while  Gustavus  had  driven  them 
from  the  Rhine.  Poland  was  still  fettered  by 
the  truce  which  subsisted  between  that  coun- 
try and  Sweden.  .  The  Hungarian  frontier 
was  threatened  by  the  Transylvanian  Prince 
Ragotsky,  a  successor  of  Bethlem  Gabor  and 
the  inheritor  of  his  restless  mind;  while  the 
Porte  was  making  great  preparation  to  profit 
by  the  favorable  conjur.dlure  for  aggression. 
Most  of  the  Protestant  states,  encouraged  by 
their  protedtor's  success,  were  openly  and 
actively  declaring  against  the  emperor.  All 
the  resources  which  had  been  obtained  by  the 
violent  and  oppressive  extortions  of  Tilly  and 
Wallenstein  were  exhausted ;  all  these  depots, 
mugazines  and  rallying-points  were  now  lost  to 
the  emperor,  and  the  war  could  no  longer  be 
carried  on  as  before  at  the  cost  of  others. 
To  complete  his  embarrassment  a  dangerous 
insurrection  broke  out  in  the  territory  of  Ens, 
where  the  ill-timed  religious  zeal  of  the  gov- 
ernment had  provoked  the  Protestants  to  re- 
sistance; and  thus  fanaticism  lit  its  torch 
within  the  Empire  while  a  foreign  enemy  was 
already  on  its  frontier.  After  so  long  a  con- 
tinuance of  good  fortune,  such  brilliant  vic- 
tories and  extensive  conquests,  such  fruitless 
effusion  of  blood,  the  emperor  saw  himself  a 
second  time  on  the  brink  of  that  abyss  into 
which  he  was  so  near  falling  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign.  If  Bavaria  should  em- 
brace the  neutrality;  if  Saxony  should  resist 
the  tempting  offers  he  had  held  out ;  and 
France  resolve  to  attack  the  Spanish  power 
at  the  same  time  in  the  Netherlands,  in  Italy 
and  in  Catalonia,  the  ruin  of  Austria  would 
be  complete,  the  allied  powers  would  divide 
its  spoils,  and  the  political  system  of  Germany 
would  undergo  a  total  change. 

The  chain  of  these  disasters  began  with  the 
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battle  of  Brcitenfcld,  the  unfortunate  issue  of 
which  phiinly  revealed  the  long  decided  de- 
cline of  the  Austrian  power,  whose  weakness 
had  hitherto  been  concealed  under  the  daz- 
zling glitter  of  a  grand  name.  The  chief 
cause  of  the  Swedes'  superiority  in  the  field 
was  evidently  to  be  ascribed  to  the  unlimited 
l)ower  of  their  leader,  who  concentrated  in 
himself  the  whole  strength  of  his  party  ;  and, 
unfettered  in  his  enterprises  by  any  higher  au- 
thority, was  complete  master  of  every  favor- 
able opportunity,  could  control  all  his  means 
to  the  accomplishment  of  his  ends  and  was 
responsible  to  none  but  himself.  But  since 
Wallenstem's  dismissal  and  Tilly's  defeat  the 
very  reverse  of  this  course  was  pursued  by 
the  emperor  and  the  League.  The  generals 
wanted  authority  over  their  troops  and  liberty 
of  adling  at  their  discretion  ;  the  soldiers  were 
deficient  in  discipline  and  obedience;  the 
scattered  corps  in  combined  operation  ;  the 
states  in  attachment  to  the  cause  ;  the  leaders 
in  harmony  among  themselves,  in  quickness 
to  resolve  and  firmness  to  execute.  What 
gave  the  emperor's  enemy  so  decided  an  ad- 
vantage over  him,  was  not  so  much  their  supe- 
rior power  as  their  manner  of  using  it.  The 
League  and  the  emperor  did  not  want  means 
but  a  mind  capable  of  dire6ling  them  with 
energy  and  effe6t.  Even  had  Count  Tilly  not 
lost  his  old  renown,  distrust  of  Bavaria  would 
not  allow  the  emperor  to  place  the  fate  of 
Austria  in  the  Hands  of  one  who  had  never 
concealed  his  attachment  to  the  Bavarian 
Elector.  The  urgent  want  wdiich  Ferdinand 
felt  was  for  a  general  possessed  of  sufficient 
experience  to  form  and  to  command  an  army, 
and  willing  at  the  same  time  to  dedicate  his 
services  with  blind  devotion  to  the  Austrian 
monarchy. 

This  choice  now  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  emperor's  privy  council  and  divided  the 
opinions  of  its  members.  In  order  to  oppose 
one  monarch  to  another,  and  by  the  presence 
of  their  sovereign  to  animate  the  courage  of 
the  troops,  Ferdinand,  in  the  ardor  of  the 
moment,  had  offered  himself  to  be  the  leader 
of  his  army;  but  little  trouble  was  required  to 
overturn  a  resolution  which  was  the  offsi)ring 
of  despair  alone  and  which  yielded  at  once  to  j 
calm  reflection.  But  the  situation,  which  his  j 
dignity  and  the  duties  of  administration  pre- 
vented the  emperor  from  holding,  might  be 
filled  by  his  son — a  youth  of  talents  and 
bravery,  and  of  whom  the  subje6ts  of  Austria 
had  already  formed  great  expe(5lations.   Called 


by  his  birth  to  the  defence  of  a  monarchy,  of 
whose  crowns  he  wore  two  already,  Ferdinand 
IIL,  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  united 
with  the  natural  dignity  of  heir  to  the  throne 
the  respect;  of  the  army  and  the  attachment 
of  the  people,  whose  co-operation  was  indi.s- 
pensable  to  him  in  the  condu6l  of  the  war. 
None  but  the  beloved  heir  to  the  crown  could 
venture  to  impose  new  burdens  on  a  people 
already  severely  oppressed  ;  his  personal  pres- 
ence with  the  army  could  alone  suppress  the 
pernicious  jealousies  of  the  several  leaders, 
and  by  the  influence  of  his  name  restore  the 
negle6led  discipline  of  the  troops  to  its  former 
rigor.  If  so  young  a  leader  was  devoid  of  the 
maturity  of  judgment,  prudence  and  military 
experience  which  pra<5lice  alone  could  impart, 
this  deficiency  might  be  supplied  by  a  judi- 
cious choice  of  counsellors  and  assistants, 
who,  under  the  cover  of  his  name,  might  be 
vested  with  supreme  authority. 

But  plausible  as  were  the  arguments  wMth 
which  a  part  of  the  ministry  supported  this 
plan,  it  was  met  by  difficulties  not  less  serious, 
arising  from  the  distrust,  perhaps  even  the 
jealousy,  of  the  emperor,  and  also  from  the 
desperate  state  of  affairs.  How  dangerous 
was  it  to  intrust  the  fate  of  the  monarchy  to  a 
youth  who  was  himself  in  need  of  coun.sel 
and  support !  How  hazardous  to  oppose  to 
the  greatest  general  of  his  age  a  tyro,  whose 
fitness  for  so  important  a  post  had  never  yet 
been  tested  by  experience  ;  whose  name,  as 
yet  unknown  to  fame,  was  far  too  powerless 
to  inspire  a  dispirited  army  with  the  assurance 
of  future  victory  !  What  a  new  burden  on 
the  country  to  su])port  the  state  a  royal  leader 
was  required  to  maintain,  and  which  the  pre- 
judices of  the  age  considered  as  inseparable 
from  his  presence  with  the  army  !  How  seri- 
ous a  consideration  for  the  prince  himself  to 
commence  his  political  career  with  an  office 
which  must  make  him  the  scourge  of  his  peo- 
ple and  the  oppressor  of  the  territories  which 
he  was  hereafter  to  rule. 

But  not  only  was  a  general  to  be  found  for 
the  armv,  an  armv  must  also  be  found  for  the 
general.  Since  the  compulsory  resignation  of 
Wallenstein,  the  emperor  had  defended  him- 
self more  by  the  assistance  of  Bavaria  and  the 
League  than  by  his  own  armies  ;  and  it  was 
this  dependence  on  equivocal  allies  which  he 
was  endeavoring  to  escape  by  the  appointment 
of  a  general  of  his  own.  But  what  possibility 
was  there  of  raising  an  army  out  of  nothing 
without  the  all-powerful  aid  of  gold  and  the 
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inspiriting  name  of  a  vi6lorious  commander ; 
above  all,  an  army  which  by  its  discipline, 
warlike  spirit,  and  adivity,  should  be  fit  to 
cope  with  the  experienced  troops  of  the 
Northern  conqueror?  In  all  Europe  there 
was  but  one  man  equal  to  this,  and  that  one 
had  been  mortally  affronted. 

The  moment  had  at  last  arrived  when  more 
than  ordinary  satisfaction  was  to  be  done  to 
the  wounded  pride  of  the  Duke  of  Friedland. 
Fate  itself  had  been  his  avenger,  and  an  un- 
broken chain  of  disasters,  which  had  assailed 
Austria  from  the  day  of  his  dismissal,  had 
wrung  from  the  emperor  the  humiliating  con- 
fession that  with  this  general  he  had  lost  his 
right  arm.  Every  defeat  of  his  troops  opened 
afresh  this  wound  ;  every  town  which  he  lost 
revived  in  the  mind  of  the  deceived  monarch 
the  memory  of  his  own  weakness  and  ingrati- 
tude. It  would  have  been  well  for  him  if,  in 
the  offended  general,  he  had  only  lost  a  leader 
of  his  troops  and  a  defender  of  his  dominions ; 
but  he  was  destined  to  find  in  him  an  enemy, 
and  the  most  dangerous  of  all,  since  he  was 
least  armed  against  the  stroke  of  treason. 

Removed  from  the  theatre  of  war  and  con- 
demned to  irksome  ina6lion,  while  his  rivals 
gathered  laurels  on  the  field  of  glory,  the 
haughty  duke  had  beheld  these  changes  of 
fortune  with  affe61;ed  composure,  and  con- 
cealed under  a  glittering  and  theatrical  pomp 
the  dark  designs  of  his  restless  genius.  Torn 
by  burning  passions  within,  while  all  without 
bespoke  calmness  and  indifference,  he  brooded 
over  proje6ts  of  ambition  and  revenge,  and 
slowly  but  surely  advanced  towards  his  end. 
All  that  he  owed  to  the  emperor  was  effaced 
from  his  mind ;  what  he  himself  had  done  for 
the  emperor  was  imprinted  in  burning  char- 
afters  on  his  memory.  To  his  insatiable  thirst 
for  power  the  emperor's  ingratitude  was  wel- 
come, as  it  seemed  to  tear  in  pieces  the  record 
of  past  favors,  to  absolve  him  from  every  ob- 
ligation towards  his  former  benefadlor.  In  , 
the  disguise  of  a  righteous  retaliation,  the 
projects  diftated  by  his  ambition  now  ap- 
peared to  him  just  and  pure.  In  proportion 
as  the  external  circle  of  his  operations  was 
narrowed,  the  world  of  hope  expanded  before 
him,  and  his  dreamy  imagination  revelled  in 
boundless  proje6ls,  which  in  any  mind  but 
such  as  his  madness  alone  could  have  given 
birth  to.  His  services  had  raised  him  to  the 
proudest  height  which  it  was  possible  for  a 
man  by  his  own  efforts  to  attain.  Fortune 
had  denied    him    nothing  which  the    subjeft 


and  the  citizen  could  lawfully  enjoy.  Till  the 
moment  of  his  dismissal  his  demands  had  met 
with  no  refusal,  his  ambition  had  met  with  no 
check ;  but  the  blow  which  at  the  Diet  of 
Ratisbon  humbled  him,  showed  him  the  dif- 
ference between  original  and  deputed  power, 
the  distance  between  the  subje6l  and  his  sov- 
ereign. Roused  from  the  intoxication  of  his 
own  greatness  by  this  sudden  reverse  of  for- 
tune, he  compared  the  authority  which  he  had 
possessed  with  that  which  had  deprived  him 
of  it,  and  his  ambition  marked  the  steps  which 
it  had  yet  to  surmount  upon  the  ladder  of  for- 
tune. From  the  moment  he  had  so  bitterly 
experienced  the  weight  of  sovereign  power, 
his  efforts  were  direfted  to  attain  it  for  him- 
self; the  wrong  which  lie  himself  had  suffered 
made  him  a  robber.  Had  he  not  been  out- 
raged by  injustice,  he  might  have  obediently 
moved  in  his  orbit  round  the  majesty  of  tlie 
throne,  satisfied  with  the  glory  of  being  the 
brightest  of  its  satellites.  It  was  only  when 
violently  forced  from  its  sphere  that  his  wan- 
dering star  threw  in  disorder  the  system  to 
which  it  belonged  and  came  in  destrudtive 
collision  with  its  sun. 

Gustavus  Adol})hus  had  overrun  the  north 
of  Germany,  one  place  after  another  was  lost, 
and  at  Leipsic  the  flower  of  the  Austrian  army 
had  f;dlen.  The  intelligence  of  this  defeat 
soon  reached  the  ears  of  Wallenstein,  who  in 
the  retired  obscurity  of  a  private  station  in 
Prague,  contemplated  from  a  calm  distance 
the  tumult  of  war.  The  news  which  filled  the 
breasts  of  the  Roman  Catholics  with  dismay, 
announced  to  him  the  return  of  greatness  and 
good  fortune.  For  him  was  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  laboring.  Scarce  had  the  king  begun 
to  gain  reputation  by  his  exploits,  when  Wal- 
lenstein lost  not  a  moment  to  court  his  friend- 
ship and  to  make  common  cause  with  this 
successfiil  enemy  of  Austria.  The  banished 
Count  Thurn,  who  had  long  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  Sweden,  undertook  to  convey  Wallen- 
stein's  congratulations  to  the  king,  and  to 
invite  him  to  a  close  alliance  with  the  duke. 
Wallenstein  required  fifteen  thousand  men 
from  the  king ;  and  with  these  and  the  troops 
he  himself  engaged  to  raise  he  undertook  to 
conquer  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  to  surprise 
Vienna,  and  drive  his  master,  the  emperor, 
before  him  into  Italy.  Strong  as  was  this  un- 
expe<5led  proposition,  its  extravagant  promises 
were  naturally  calculated  to  excite  suspicion. 
Gustavus  Adolphus  was  too  good  a  judge  of 
merit  to  rejeft  with  coldness  the  offers  of  one 
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who  might  be  so  important  a  friend.  But 
when  Wallenstein,  encouraged  by  the  favor- 
able reception  of  his  first  message,  renewed  it 
after  the  battle  of  Breitenfeld  and  pressed  for 
a  decisive  answer,  the  prudent  monarch  hesi- 
tated to  trust  his  reputation  to  the  chimerical 
proje6ls  of  so  daring  an  adventurer,  and  to 
commit  so  large  a  force  to  the  honesty  of  a 
man  who  felt  no  shame  in  openly  avowing 
himself  a  traitor.  He  excused  himself,  there- 
fore, on  the  plea  of  the  weakness  of  his  army, 
which  if  diminished  by  so  large  a  detachment 
would  certainly  suffer  in  its  march  through  the 
Empire  ;  and  thus  perhaps  by  excess  of  cau- 
tion lost  an  opportunity  of  i)utting  an  imme- 
diate end  to  the  war.  He  afterwards  en- 
deavored to  renew  the  negotiation  ;  but  the 
favorable  moment  was  past,  and  Wallen- 
stein's  offended  pride  never  forgave  the  first 
negle6l. 

But  the  king's  hesitation  perhaps  only  accel- 
erated the  breach  which  their  chara61:ers  made 
inevitable  sooner  or  later.  Both  framed  by 
nature  to  give  laws,  not  to  receive  them,  they 
could  not  long  have  co-operated  in  an  enter- 
prise which  eminently  demanded  mutual  sub- 
mission and  sacrifices.  Wallenstein  was  nothing 
where  he  was  not  evervfhim:;;  he  must  either 
a6l  with  unlimited  power  or  not  at  all.  So 
cordially,  too,  did  Gustavus  dislike  control, 
that  he  had  almost  renounced  his  advantageous 
alliance  with  France  because  it  threatened  to 
fetter  his  own  independent  judgment.     Wal- 


lenstein was  lost  to  a  party  if  he  could  not 
lead;  the  latter  was,  if  possible,  still  less  dis- 
posed to  obey  the  instru6tions  of  another. 
If  the  pretensions  of  a  rival  would  be  so  irksome 
to  the  Duke  of  Friedland  in  the  conduct  of 
combined  operations,  in  the  division  of  the 
spoil  they  would  be  insupportable.  The  proud 
monarch  might  condescend  to  accept  the 
assistance  of  a  rebellious  subje<5l  against  the 
emperor,  and  to  reward  his  valuable  services 
with  regal  munificence ;  but  he  never  could 
so  far  lose  sight  of  his  own  dignity  and  the 
majesty  of  royalty,  as  to  bestow  the  recom- 
pense which  the  extravagant  ambition  of  Wal- 
lenstein demanded,  and  requite  an  a6l  of 
treason,  however  useful,  with  a  crown.  In 
him,  therefore,  even  if  all  Europe  should 
tacitly  acquiesce,  Wallenstein  had  reason  to 
expe6l  the  most  decided  and  formidable  opj)o- 
nent  to  his  views  on  the  Bohemian  crown  ; 
and  in  all  Europe  he  was  the  only  one  who 
could  enforce  his  opposition.  Constituted 
Di6lator  in  Germany  by  Wallenstein  himself, 
he  might  turn  his  arms  against  him,  and  con- 
sider himself  bound  by  no  obligations  to  one 
who  was  himself  a  traitor.  Tliere  was  no 
room  for  a  Wallenstein  under  such  an  ally  ; 
and  it  was  apparently  this  conviction,  and  not 
any  supi)osed  designs  upon  the  imperial  throne, 
that  he  alluded  to  when,  after  the  death  of  the 
King  of  Sweden,  he  exclaimed,  "  It  is  well 
for  him  and  me  that  he  is  gone.  The  German 
Empire  does  not  require  two  such  leaders." 
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His  first  scheme  of  revenge  on  the  house  of 
Austria  had  indeed  failed;  but  the  purpose 
itself  remained  unalterable;  the  choice  of 
means  alone  was  changed.  What  he  had 
failed  in  effeding  with  the  King  of  Sweden 
he  hoped  to  obtain  with  less  difficulty  and 
more  advantage  from  the  Ele6lor  of  Saxony. 
Him  he  was  as  certain  of  being  able  to  bend 
to  his  views  as  he  had  always  been  doubtful  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus.  Having  always  main- 
tained a  good  understanding  with  his  old 
friend  Arnheim,  he  now  made  use  of  him  to 
bring  about  an  alliance  with  Saxony,  by  which 
he  hoped  to  render  himself  equally  formidable 
to  the  emperor  and  the  King  of  Sweden.  He 
had  reason  to  expedl  that  a  scheme  which,  if 
successful,  would  deprive  the  Swedish  mon- 
arch of  his  influence  in  Germany,  would  be 
welcomed  by  the  Ele6lor  of  Saxony,  who  he 
knew  was  jealous  of  the  power  and  offended 
at  the  lofty  pretensions  of  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
If  he  succeeded  in  separating  Saxony  from  the 
Swedish  alliance  and  in  establishing,  con- 
jointly with  that  power,  a  third  party  in  the 
Empire,  the  fate  of  the  war  would  be  placed 
in  his  hand ;  and  by  this  single  step  he  would 
succeed  in  gratifying  his  revenge  against  the 
emperor,  revenging  the  negle6l  of  the  Swe- 
dish monarch,  and,  on  the  ruin  of  both,  rais- 
ing the  edifice  of  his  own  greatness. 

But  whatever  course  he  might  follow  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  designs,  he  could  not  carry 
them  into  effe6l  without  an  army  entirely  de- 
voted to  him.  Such  a  force  could  not  be 
secretly  raised  without  its  coming  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  imperial  court,  where  it 
would  naturally  excite  suspicion  and  thus 
frustrate  his  design  in  the  very  outset.  From 
the  army,  too,  the  rebellious  purpose  for  which 
it  was  destined  must  be  concealed  until  the 
very  moment  of  execution,  since  it  could 
scarcely  be  expe6led  that  they  would  at  once 
be  prepared  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  a  traitor 
and  serve  against  their  legitimate  sovereign. 
Wallenstein,  therefore,  must  raise  it  publicly 
and  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  and  be  placed 
at  its  head  with  unlimited  authority  by  the  em- 
peror himself.  But  how  could  this  be  accom- 
plished otherwise  than  by  his  being  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  army,  and  intrusted 
with  full  powers  to  condu6t  the  war.  Yet 
neither  his  pride  nor  his  interest  permitted 
him  to  sue  in  person  for  this  post,  and,  as  a 
suppliant,  to  accept  from  the  favor  of  the  em- 
peror a  limited  power  when  an  unlimited  au- 
thority might  be  extorted  from  his  fears.     In 


order  to  make  himself  the  master  of  the  terms 
on  which  he  would  resume  the  command  of 
the  army,  his  course  was  to  wait  until  the  post 
should  be  forced  upon  him.  This  was  the 
advice  he  received  from  Arnheim,  and  this  the 
end  for  which  he  labored  with  profound  policy 
and  restless  a6livity. 

Convinced  that  extreme  necessity  would 
alone  conquer  the  emperor's  irresolution  and 
render  powerless  the  opposition  of  his  bitter 
enemies,  Bavaria  and  Spain,  he  henceforth  oc- 
cupied himself  in  promoting  the  success  of 
the  enemv,  and  in  increasin<r  the  embarrass- 
ments  of  his  master.  It  was  apparently  by 
his  instigation  and  advice  that  the  Saxons, 
when  on  the  route  to  Lusatia  and  Silesia,  'had 
turned  their  march  towards  Bohemia  and  over- 
run that  defenceless  kingdom,  where  their 
rapid  conquests  were  partly  the  result  of  his 
measures.  By  the  fears  which  he  affe6led  to 
entertain  he  paralyzed  every  effort  at  resist- 
ance ;  and  his  precipitate  retreat  caused  the 
delivery  of  the  capital  to  the  enemy.  At  a 
conference  with  the  Saxon  general,  which  was 
held  at  Kaunitz  under  the  pretext  of  negotiat- 
ing a  peace,  the  seal  was  put  to  the  conspiracy, 
and  the  conquest  of  Bohemia  was  the  first 
fruits  of  this  mutual  understanding.  While 
Wallenstein  was  thus  personally  endeavoring 
to  heighten  the  ])erplexities  of  Austria,  and 
while  the  rapid  movements  of  the  Swedes 
upon  the  Rhine  effe6lually  promoted  his  de- 
signs, his  friends  and  bribed  adherents  in  Vi- 
enna uttered  loud  complaints  of  the  public 
calamities,  and  represented  the  dismissal  of 
the  general  as  the  sole  cause  of  all  these 
misfortunes.  "  Had  Wallenstein  commanded, 
matters  would  never  have  come  to  this,"  ex- 
claimed a  thousand  voices;  while  their  opin- 
ions found  supporters  even  in  the  emperor's 
privy  council. 

Their  repeated  remonstrances  were  not 
needed  to  convince  the  embarrassed  emperor 
of  his  general's  merits  and  of  his  own  error. 
His  dependence  on  Bavaria  and  the  League 
had  soon  become  insupportable;  but  hitherto 
this  dependence  permitted  him  not  to  show 
his  distrust  or  irritate  the  Ele6tor  by  the  recall 
of  Wallenstein.  But  now,  when  his  neces- 
sities grew  every  day  more  pressing  and  the 
weakness  of  Bavaria  more  apparent,  he  could 
no  longer  hesitate  to  listen  to  the  friends  of 
the  duke,  and  to  consider  their  overtures  for 
his  restoration  to  command.  The  immense 
riches  Wallenstein  possessed,  the  universal 
reputation  he  enjoyed,  the  rapidity  with  which 
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six  years  before  he  had  assembled  an  army  of" 
forty  thousand  men,  the  little  exjx'nse  at 
which  he  had  maintained  this  formidable 
force,  the  a6lions  he  had  performed  at  its 
head,  and  lastly,  the  zeal  and  fidelity  he  had 
displayed  for  his  master's  honor,  still  lived  in 
the  emperor's  recolle6lion,  and  made  Wallen- 
stein  seem  to  him  the  ablest  instrument  to  re- 
store the  balance  between  the  belligerent 
powers,  to  save  Austria  and  preserve  the  Cath- 
olic religion.  However  sensibly  the  imperial 
pride  might  feel  the  humiliation  in  being 
forced  to  make  so  unequivocal  an  admission 
of  past  errors  and  present  necessity;  however 
painful  it  was  to  descend  to  humble  entreaties 
from  the  height  of  imperial  command  ;  how- 
ever doubtful  the  fidelity  of  so  deeply  injured 
and  implacable  a  character;  however  loudly 
and  urgently  the  Spanish  minister  and  the 
Ele6lor  of  Bavaria  protested  against  this  step, 
the  immediate  pressure  of  necessity  finally 
overcame  every  other  consideration,  and  the 
friends  of  the  duke  were  empowered  to  con- 
sult him  on  the  subje6t  and  to  hold  out  the 
prospe61:  of  his  restoration. 

Informed  of  all  that  was  transa6led  in  the 
emperor's  cabinet  to  his  advantage,  Wallen- 
stein  possessed  sufficient  self-command  to  con- 
ceal his  inward  triumph  and  to  assume  the 
mask  of  indifference.  The  moment  of  ven- 
geance was  at  last  come,  and  his  proud  heart 
exulted  in  the  prospe<51;  of  repaying  with  in- 
terest the  injuries  of  the  emperor.  With 
artful  eloquence  he  expatiated  upon  the  happy 
tranquillity  of  a  private  station,  which  had 
blessed  him  since  his  retirement  from  a  politi- 
cal stage.  Too  long,  he  said,  had  he  tasted 
the  pleasures  of  ease  and  independence  to  sac- 
rifice to  the  vain  phantom  of  glory  the  uncer- 
tain favor  of  princes.  All  his  desire  of  power 
and  distin6lion  was  extindl ;  tranquillity  and 
repose  were  now  the  sole  obje6l  of  his  wishes. 
The  better  to  conceal  his  real  impatience  he 
declined  the  emperor's  invitation  to  the  court, 
but  at  the  same  time,  to  facilitate  the  negotia- 
tions, came  to  Znaim  in  Moravia. 

At  first  it  was  proposed  to  limit  the  au- 
thority to  be  intrusted  to  him  by  the  presence 
of  a  superior,  in  order,  by  this  expedient,  to 
silence  the  obje61:ions  of  the  Eledlor  of  Ba- 
varia. The  imperial  deputies,  Questenberg 
and  Werdenberg,  who,  as  old  friends  of  the 
duke,  had  been  employed  in  this  delicate  mis- 
sion, were  instru6ted  to  propose  that  the  King 
of  Hungary  should  remain  with  the  army  and 
learn  the  art  of  war  under  VVallenstein.     But 


the  very  mention  of  his  name  threatened  to 
put  a  period  to  the  whole  negotiation.  "No  ! 
never,"  exclaimed  Wallenstein,  "will  I  sub- 
mit to  a  colleague  in  my  office.  No — not 
even  if  it  were  God  himself,  with  whom  I 
should  have  to  share  my  command."  But 
even  when  this  obnoxious  point  was  given  up. 
Prince  Eggenberg,  the  emperor's  minister  and 
favorite,  who  had  always  been  the  steady 
friend  and  zealous  champion  of  Wallenstein, 
and  was  therefore  expressly  sent  to  him,  ex- 
hausted his  eloquence  in  vain  to  overcome  the 
pretended  reluctance  of  the  duke.  "The 
emperor,"  he  admitted,  "had,  in  Wallen- 
stein, thrown  away  the  most  costly  jewel  in 
his  crown  ;  but  unwillingly  and  compulsorily 
only  had  he  taken  this  step,  which  he  had 
since  deeply  repented  of;  while  his  esteem  for 
the  duke  had  remained  unaltered,  his  favor  for 
him  undiminished.  Of  these  sentiments  he 
now  gave  the  most  decisive  proof,  by  reposing 
unlimited  confidence  in  his  fidelity  and  capa- 
city to  repair  the  mistakes  of  Ins  predecessors, 
and  to  change  the  whole  aspe6l  of  affairs. 
It  would  be  great  and  noble  to  sacrifice  his 
just  indignation  to  the  good  of  his  country; 
dignified  and  worthy  of  him  to  refute  the  evil 
calumny  of  his  enemies  by  the  double  warmth 
of  his  zeal.  This  vidfory  over  himself,"  con- 
cluded the  prince,  "would  crown  his  other 
unparalleled  services  to  the  Empire  and  render 
him  the  greatest  man  of  his  age." 

These  humiliating  confessions  and  flattering 
assurances  seemed  at  last  to  disarm  the  anger 
of  the  duke;  but  not  before  he  had  disbur- 
dened his  heart  of  his  reproaches  against  the 
emperor,  pompously  dwelt  upon  his  own  ser- 
vices, and  humbled  to  the  utmost  the  monarch 
who  solicited  his  assistance,  did  he  conde- 
scend to  listen  to  the  attra6live  proposals  of 
the  minister.  As  if  he  yielded  entirely  to  the 
force  of  their  arguments,  he  condescended 
with  a  hausfhtv  relu6fance  to  that  which  was 
the  most  ardent  wish  of  his  heart,  and  deigned 
to  favor  the  ambassadors  with  a  ray  of  hope. 
But  far  from  putting  an  end  to  the  emperor's 
embarrassments  by  giving  at  once  a  fiill  and 
unconditional  consent,  he  only  acceded  to  a 
part  of  his  demands,  that  he  might  exalt  the 
value  of  that  which  still  remained  and  was  of 
most  importance.  He  accepted  the  com- 
mand, but  only  for  three  months;  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  but  not  of  leading  an 
army.  He  wished  only  to  show  his  power  and 
ability  in  its  organization,  and  to  display  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  emperor  the  greatness  of 
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that  assistance  which  he  still  retained  in  his 
hands.  Convinced  that  an  army  raised  by  his 
name  alone  would,  if  deprived  of  its  creator, 
soon  sink  again  into  nothing,  he  intended  it 
to  serve  only  as  a  decoy  to  draw  more  im- 
portant concessions  from  his  master.  And 
yet  Ferdinand  congratulated  himself  even  in 
having  gained  so  much  as  he  had. 

Wallenstein  did  not  long  delay  to  fulfil 
those  promises  whi(-h  all  Germany  regarded 
as  chimerical,  and  which  Gustavus  Adolphus 
had  considered  as  extravagant.  But  the  foun- 
dation for  the  present  enterprise  had  been 
long  laid,  and  he  now  only  put  in  motion  the 
machinery  which  many  years  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose.  Scarcely  had  the  news 
spread  of  Wallenstein 's  levies,  when  from 
every  quarter  of  the  Austrian  monarchy 
crowds  of  soldiers  repaired  to  try  their  for- 
tunes under  this  experienc  ed  general.  Many 
who  had  before  fought  under  his  standards, 
had  been  admiring  eye-witnesses  of  his  great 
acftions  and  experienced  his  magnanimity, 
came  forward  from  their  retirement  to  share 
with  him  a  second  time  both  booty  and  glory. 
The  greatness  of  the  pay  he  promised  attra6ted 
thousands,  and  the  plentiful  supplies  the  sol- 
dier was  likely  to  enjoy  at  the  cost  of  the 
peasant,  was  to  the  latter  an  irresistible  in- 
ducement rather  at  once  to  embrace  the  mili- 
tary life  instead  of  being  the  vi6lim  of  its 
oppression.  All  the  Austrian  provinces  were 
compelled  to  assist  in  the  equipment.  No 
class  was  exempt  from  taxation — no  dignity 
or  privilege  from  capitation.  The  Spanish 
court,  as  well  as  the  King  of  Hungary,  agreed 
to  contribute  a  considerable  sum.  The  min- 
isters made  large  presents,  while  Wallenstein 
himself  advanced  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars from  his  own  income  to  hasten  the  arma- 
ment. The  poorer  officers  he  supported  out 
of  his  ow^n  revenues ;  and  by  his  own  exam- 
ple, by  brilliant  promotions  and  still  more 
brilliant  promises,  he  induced  all  who  were 
able  to  raise  troops  at  their  own  expense. 
Whoever  raised  a  corps  at  his  own  cost  was  to 
be  its  commander.  In  the  appointment  of 
officers  religion  made  no  difference.  Riches, 
bravery  and  experience  were  more  regarded 
than  creed.  By  this  uniform  treatment  of 
different  religious  se6ls,  and  still  more  by  his 
express  declaration  that  his  present  levy  had 
nothing  to  do  with  religion,  the  Pjotestant 
subjedls  of  the  Empire  were  tranquillized  and 
reconciled  to  bear  their  share  of  the  public 
burden.     The  duke  at  the  same  time  did  not 


omit  to  treat  in  his  own  name  with  foreign 
states  for  men  and  money.  He  prevailed  on 
the  Duke  of  Lorraine  a  second  time  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  the  emperor.  Poland  was  urged 
to  supply  him  with  Cossacks  and  Italy  with 
warlike  necessaries.  Before  the  three  months 
were  expired,  the  army  which  was  assembled 
in  Moravia  amounted  to  no  less  than  forty 
thousand  men,  chiefly  drawn  from  the  uncon- 
quered  parts  of  Bohemia,  from  Moravia,  Sile- 
sia, and  the  German  provinces  of  the  House 
of  Austria.  What  to  every  one  had  appeared 
impra61:icable,  Wallenstein  to  the  astonishment 
of  all  Europe  had  in  a  short  time  effected. 
The  charm  of  his  name,  his  treasures,  and  his 
genius,  had  assembled  thousands  in  arms  where 
before  Austria  had  only  looked  for  hundreds. 
Furnished  even  to  superfluity  with  all  neces- 
saries, commanded  by  experienced  officers, 
and  inflamed  by  enthusiasm  which  assured 
itself  of  vi6tory,  this  newly  created  army  only 
awaited  the  signal  of  their  leader  to  show 
themselves,  by  the  bravery  of  their  deeds, 
worthy  of  his  choice. 

The  duke  had  fulfilled  his  promise  and  the 
troops  were  ready  to  take  the  field  ;  he  then 
retired  and  left  to  the  emperor  to  choose  a 
commander.  But  it  would  have  been  as  easy 
to  raise  a  second  army  like  the  first  as  to  find 
any  other  commander  for  it  than  Wallenstein. 
This  promising  army,  the  last  hope  of  the 
emperor,  was  nothing  but  an  illusion  as  soon 
as  the  charm  was  dissolved  which  had  called 
it  into  existence ;  by  Wallenstein  it  had  been 
raised,  and  without  him  it  sank  like  a  creation 
of  magic  into  its  original  nothingness.  Its 
officers  were  either  bound  to  him  as  his  debtors, 
or  as  his  creditors  closely  connected  with  his 
interests  and  the  preservation  of  his  power. 
The  regiments  he  had  intrusted  to  his  own 
relations,  creatures  and  favorites.  He  and 
he  alone  could  discharge  to  the  troops  the  ex- 
travagant promises  by  which  they  had  been 
lured  into  his  service.  His  pledged  word  was 
the  only  security  on  which  their  bold  expedla- 
tions  rested  ;  a  blind  reliance  on  his  omnipo- 
tence the  only  tie  which  linked  together  in 
one  common  life  and  soul  the  various  impulses 
of  their  zeal.  There  was  an  end  of  the  good 
fortune  of  each  individual  if  he  retired,  who 
alone  was  the  voucher  of  its  fulfilment. 

However  little  Wallenstein  was  serious  in 
his  refiisal,  he  successfully  employed  this  means 
to  terrify  the  emperor  into  consenting  to  his 
extravagant  conditions.  The  progress  of  the 
enemy  every  day  increased  the  pressure  of  the 
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emperor's  difficulties,  while  the  remedy  was 
also  close  at  hand ;  a  word  from  him  might 
terminate  the  general  embarrassment.  Prince 
Eggenberg  at  length  received  orders,  for  the 
third  and  last  time,  at  any  cost  and  sacrifice 
to  induce  his  friend  Wallenstein  to  accept  the 
command. 

He  found  him  at  Znaim  in  Moravia,  pomp- 
ously surrounded  by  the  troops  the  possession 
of  which  he  made  the  emperor  so  earnestly  to 
long    for.     As  a  suppliant    did    the    haughty 
subje6l   receive   the   deputy  of  his  sovereign. 
"  He  never  could  trust,"  he  said,  "  to  a  resto- 
ration to    command   which    he   owed    to    the 
emperor's  necessities  and  not  to  his  sense  of 
justice.     He    was    now  courted    because    the 
danger  had  reached  its  height  and  safety  was 
hoped  for  from  his  arm  only  ;   but  his  success- 
ful services  would  soon  cause  the  servant  to  be 
forgotten   and    the    return   of  security  would 
bring   back  renewed   ingratitude.     If  he   de- 
ceived   the   expe6lations   formed  of  him,  his 
long  earned  renown  would  be  forfeited  ;  even 
if  he  fulfilled  them,  his  repose  and  happiness 
must  be  sacrificed.     Soon  would  envy  be  ex- 
cited anew,  and  the  dependent  monarch  would 
not  hesitate  a  second  time  to  make  an  offering 


of  convenience  to  a  servant  whom  he  could 
now  dispense  with.  Better  for  him  at  once 
and  voluntarily  to  resign  a  post  from  which 
sooner  or  later  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies 
would  expel  him.  Security  and  content  were 
to  be  found  in  the  bosom  of  private  life,  and 
nothmg  but  the  wish  to  oblige  the  emperor 
had  induced  him,  relu6tantly  enough,  to  re- 
linquish for  a  time  his  blissful  repose." 

Tired  of  this  long  farce,  the  minister  at  last 
assumed  a  serious  tone,  and  threatened  the 
obstinate  duke  with  the  emperor's  resentment 
if  he  persisted  in  his  refusal.  "  Low  enough 
had  the  imperial  dignity,"  he  added,  "stooped 
already;  and  yet  instead  of  exciting  his  mag- 
nanimity by  its  condescension,  had  only  flat- 
tered his  pride  and  increased  his  obstinacy. 
If  this  sacrifice  had  been  made  in  vain,  he 
would  not  answer  but  that  the  suppliant  might 
be  converted  into  the  sovereign,  and  that  the 
monarch  might  not  avenge  his  injured  dignity 
on  his  rebellious  subjeds.  However  greatly 
Ferdinand  may  have  erred,  the  emperor  at 
least  had  a  claim  to  obedience  ;  the  man  might 
be  mistaken,  but  the  monarch  could  not  con- 
fess his  error.  If  the  Duke  of  Friedland  had 
suffered  by  an  unjust  decree,  he  might  yet  be 
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recompensed  for  all  his  losses;  the  wound 
which  it  had  itself  inflicted,  the  hand  of 
majesty  might  heal.  If  he  asked  security  for 
his  person  and  his  dignities,  the  emperor's 
equity  would  refuse  him  no  reasonable  de- 
mand. Majest)'  contemned  admitted  not  of 
any  atonement ;  disobedience  to  its  commands 
cancelled  the  most  brilliant  services.  The 
emperor  required  his  services,  and  as  emperor 
he  demanded  them.  Whatever  price  Wallen- 
stein  might  set  upon  them,  the  emperor  would 
readily  agree  to;  but  he  demanded  obedience 
or  the  weight  of  his  indignation  should  crush 
the  refradlory  servant." 

Wallenstein,  whose  extensive  possessions 
within  the  Austrian  monarchy  were  momen- 
tarily exposed  to  the  power  of  the  emperor, 
was  keenly  sensible  that  this  was  no  idle 
threat ;  }et  it  was  not  fear  that  at  last  over- 
came his  affefted  reluctance.  This  imperious 
tone  of  itself  was  to  his  mind  a  plain  proof 
of  the  weakness  and  despair  .which  di<5lated 
it,  while  the  emperor's  readiness  to  yield  all 
his  demands  convinced  him  that  he  had  at- 
tained the  summit  of  his  wishes.  He  now 
made  a  show  of  yielding  to  the  persuasions 
of  Eggenberg,  and  left  him  in  order  to  write 
down  the  conditions  on  which  he  accepted 
the  command. 

Not  without  apprehension  did  the  minister 
receive  the  writing  in  which  the  proudest  of 
subjedls  had  prescribed  laws  to  the  proudest 
of  sovereigns.  But  however  little  confidence 
he  had  in  the  moderation  of  his  friend,  the 
extravagant  contents  of  his  writing  surpassed 
even  his  worst  expectations.  Wallenstein  re- 
quired the  uncontrolled  command  over  all  the 
German  armies  of  iVustria  and  Spain,  with 
unlimited  powers  to  reward  and  punish. 
Neither  the  King  of  Hungary  nor  the  em- 
peror himself  were  to  appear  in  the  army, 
still  less  to  exercise  any  a6l  of  authority  over 
it.  No  commission  in  the  army,  no  pension 
or  letter  of  grace,  was  to  be  granted  by  the 
emperor  without  Wallenstein 's  approval.  All 
the  conquests  and  confiscations  that  should 
take  place  were  to  be  placed  entirely  at  Wal- 
lenstein's  disyjosal,  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  tribunal.  For  his  ordinary  pay  an  im- 
perial hereditary  estate  was  to  be  assigned 
him,  with  another  of  the  conquered  estates 
within  the  empire  for  his  extraordinary  ex- 
penses. Every  Austrian  province  was  to  be 
opened  to  him  if  he  required  it  in  case  of 
retreat.  He  farther  demanded  the  assurance 
of  the  possession  of  the  Duchy  of  Mecklen- 


burg in  the  event  of  a  future  peace,  and  a 
formal  and  timely  intimation  if  it  should  be 
deemed  necessary  a  second  time  to  deprive 
him  of  the  command. 

In  vain  the  minister  entreated  him  to  mod- 
erate his  demands,  which  if  granted  would 
deprive  the  emperor  of  all  authority  over  his 
own  troops  and  make  him  absolutely  depend- 
ent on  his  general.  The  value  placed  on  his 
services  had  been  too  plainly  manifested  to 
prevent  him  dictating  the  price  at  which  they 
were  to  be  purchased.  If  the  pressure  of  cir- 
cumstances compelled  the  emperor  to  grant 
demands,  it  was  something  more  than  a  mere 
feeling  of  haughtiness  and  desire  of  revenge 
which  induced  the  duke  to  make  them.  His 
plans  of  rebellion  were  formed  ;  to  its  success 
every  one  of  the  conditions  for  which  Wallen- 
stein stipulated  in  this  treaty  with  the  court 
was  indispensable.  Those  plans  required  that 
the  emi^eror  should  be  deprived  of  all  author- 
ity in  Germany  and  be  placed  at  the  mercy 
of  his  general ;  and  this  objeCt  would  be  at- 
tained  the  moment  Ferdinand  subscribed  the 

j  required  conditions.  The  use  which  Wallen- 
stein intended  to  make  of  his  army  (widely 
different  indeed  from  that  for  which  it  was  in- 
trusted to  him),  brooked  not  of  a  divided 
power,  and  still  less  of  an  authority  superior 
to  his  own.  To  be  the  .sole  master  of  the  will 
of  his  troops,  he  must  also  be  the  sole  master 
of  their  destinies ;  insensibly  to  supplant  his 
sovereign,  and  to  transfer  permanently  to  his 
own  person  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  which 
were  only  lent  to  hmi  for  a  time  by  a  higher 
authority,  he  must  cautiously  keep  the  latter 
out  of  the  view  of  the  army.  Hence  his  ob- 
stinate refusal  to  allow  any  prince  of  the  house 
of  Austria  to  be  present  with  the  army.  The 
liberty  of  free  disposal  of  all  the  conquered 
and  confiscated  estates  in  the  empire  would 
also  afford   him  fearful   means  of  purchasing 

.  dependents  and  instruments  of  his  plans,  and 

;  of  aCting  the  dictator  in  Germany  more  abso- 
lutely than  ever  any  em])eror  did  in   time  of 

I  peace.  By  the  right  to  use  any  of  the  Aus- 
trian provinces  as  a  place  of  refuge  in  case  of 

i  need,  he  had  full  power  to  hold  the  emperor 

'  a  prisoner  by  means  of  his  own  forces  and 
within  his  own  dominions,  to  exhaust  the 
strength  and  resources  of  these  countries,  and 
to  undermine  the  power  of  Austria  in  its  very 
foundation. 

;  Whatever  might  be  the  issue,  he  had  equally 
secured  his  own  advantage  by  the  conditions 

I  he   had   extorted   from  the  emperor.     If  cir- 
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cumstances  proved  favorable  to  his  daring 
project,  this  treaty  with  the  emperor  facili- 
tated its  execution  ;  if  on  the  contrary  the 
course  of  things  ran  counter  to  it,  it  would  at 
least  afford  him  a  brilliant  compensation  for 
the  failure  of  his  plans.  But  how  could  he 
consider  an  agreement  valid  which  was  ex- 
torted from  him  and  based  upon  treason  ? 
How  could  he  hope  to  bind  the  emperor  by  a 
written  agreement  in  the  face  of  a  law  which 
condemned  to  death  every  one  who  should 
have  the  presumption  to  impose  conditions 
upon  him?  But  this  criminal  was  the  most 
indispensable  man  in  the  Empire,  and  Ferdi- 
nand, well  pra6liced  in  dissmiulation,  granted 
him  for  the  present  all  he  required. 

At  last,  then,  the  imperial  army  had  found 
a  commander-in-chief  worthy  of  the  name. 
Every  other  authority  in  the  army,  even  that 
of  the  emperor  himself,  ceased  from  the  mo- 
ment Wallenstein  assumed  the  commander's 
baton,  and  every  a6l  was  invalid  which  did 
not  proceed  from  him.  From  the  banks  of 
the  Danube  to  those  of  the  VVeser  and  the 
Oder  was  felt  the  life-giving  dawning  of  this 
new  star ;  a  new  spirit  seemed  to  inspire  the 
troops  of  the  emperor,  a  new  epoch  of  the 
war  began.  The  papists  form  fresh  hopes, 
the  Protestant  beholds  with  anxiety  the 
changed  course  of   affairs. 

The  greater  the  price  at  which  the  services 
of  the  new  general  had  been  purchased,  the 
greater  justly  were  the  expe6lations  from  those 
which  the  court  of  the  emperor  entertained. 
But  the  duke  was  in  no  hurry  to  fulfil  these 
expe6lations.  Already  in  the  vicinity  of  Bo- 
hemia and  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  force, 
he  had  but  to  show  himself  there  in  order  to 
overpower  the  exhausted  force  of  the  Saxons 
and  brilliantly  to  commence  his  new  career 
by  the  reconquest  of  that  kingdom.  But  con- 
tented with  harassing  the  enemy  with  indeci- 
sive skirmishes  of  his  Croats,  he  abandoned 
the  best  part  of  that  kingdom  to  be  plun- 
dered, and  moved  calmly  forward  in  pursuit 
of  his  own  selfish  plans.  His  design  was  not 
to  conquer  the  Saxons  but  to  unite  with  them. 
Exclusively  occupied  with  this  important  ob- 
je6l,  he  remained  ina6tive  in  the  hope  of 
conquering  more  surely  by  means  of  negotia- 
tion. He  left  no  expedient  untried  to  detach 
this  prince  from  the  Swedish  alliance ;  and 
Ferdinand  himself,  ever  inclined  to  an  accom- 
modation with  this  prince,  approved  of  this 
proceeding.  But  the  great  debt  which  Saxony 
owed  to  Sweden  was  as  yet  too  freshly  remem- 


bered to  allow  of  such  an  a6l  of  perfidy ;  and 
even  had  the  Eledlor  been  disposed  to  yield 
to  the  temptation,  the  equivocal  chara6ler  of 
Wallenstein  and  the  bad  chara(5ter  of  Aus- 
trian policy  precluded  any  reliance  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  its  promises.  Notorious  already  as 
a  treacherous  statesman,  he  met  not  with  faith 
upon  the  very  occasion  when  perhaps  he  in- 
tended to  a6l  honestly ;  and  moreover  was 
denied  by  circumstances  the  opportunity  of 
proving  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions  by  the 
disclosure  of  his  real  motives. 

He  therefore  unwillingly  resolved  to  extort, 
by  force  of  arms,  what  he  could  not  obtain  by 
negotiation.  Suddenly  assembling  his  troops, 
he  appeared  before  Prague  ere  the  Saxons  had 
time  to  advance  to  its  relief.  After  a  short 
resistance,  the  treachery  of  some  Capuchins 
opens  the  gates  to  one  of  his  regiments ;  and 
the  garrison,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
citadel,  soon  laid  down  their  arms  upon  dis- 
graceful conditions.  Master  of  the  capital, 
he  hoped  to  carry  on  more  successfully  his 
negotiations  at  the  Saxon  court ;  but  even 
while  he  was  renewing  his  proposals  to  Arn- 
heim  he  did  not  hesitate  to  give  them  weight 
by  striking  a  decisive  blow.  He  hastened  to 
seize  the  narrow  passes  between  Aussig  and 
Pirna,  with  a  view  of  cutting  off  the  retreat  of 
the  Saxons  into  their  own  country ;  but  the 
rapidity  of  Arnheim's  operations  fortunately 
extricated  them  from  the  danger.  After  the 
retreat  of  this  general,  Egra  and  Leutmeritz, 
the  last  strongholds  of  the  Saxons,  surrendered 
to  the  conqueror,  and  the  whole  kingdom  was 
restored  to  its  legitimate  sovereign  in  less  time 
than  it  had  been  lost. 

Wallenstein,  less  occupied  with  the  interests 
of  his  master  than  with  the  furtherance  of  his 
own  plans,  now  purposed  to  carry  the  war  into 
Saxony,  and  by  ravaging  his  territories,  compel 
the  Ele61:or  to  enter  into  a  private  treaty  with 
the  emperor,  or  rather  with  himself.  But, 
however  little  accustomed  he  was  to  make  his 
will  bend  to  circumstances,  he  now  perceived 
the  necessity  of  postponing  his  favorite  scheme 
for  a  time  to  a  more  pressing  emergency. 
While  he  was  driving  the  Saxons  from  Bo- 
hemia, Gustavus  Adolphus  had  been  gaining 
the  victories,  already  detailed,  on  the  Rhine 
and  the  Danube,  and  carried  the  war  through 
Franconia  and  Lusatia  to  the  frontiers  of  Ba- 
varia. Maximilian,  defeated  on  the  Lech, 
and  deprived  by  death  of  Count  Tiily,  his  best 
support,  urgently  solicited  the  emperor  to  send 
with  all  speed  the  Duke  of  Friedland  to  his 
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assistance,  from  Bohemia,  and  by  the  defence  j 
of  Bavaria  to  avert  the  danger  from  Austria 
itself.       He   also    made    the  same   request   to  j 
Wallenstein,  and  entreated  him,  till  he  could 
himself  come  with  the  main  force,  to  despatch  i 
in  the  meantime  a  few  regiments  to  his  aid.  j 
Ferdinand  seconded   the  request  with  all   his 
influence,   and    one   messenger   after   another 
was  sent  to  Wallenstein,  urging  him  to  move 
towards  the  Danube. 

It  now  appeared  how  completely  the  em- 
peror had  sacrificed  his  authority  in  surrender- 
ing to  another  the  supreme  command  of  his 
troops.  Indifferent  to  Maximilian's  entreaties, 
and  deaf  to  the  emperor's  repeated  commands, 
Wallenstein  remained  ina6live  in  Bohemia, 
and  abandoned  the  Elector  to  his  fate.  The 
remembrance  of  the  evil  service  which  Maxi- 
milian had  rendered  him  with  the  emperor,  at 
the  Diet  at  Ratisbon,  was  deeply  engraved  on 
the  implacable  mind  of  the  duke,  and  the 
Ele6lor's  late  attempts  to  prevent  his  rein- 
statement were  no  secret  to  him.  The  mo- 
ment of  revenging  this  affront  had  now  arrived, 
and  Maximilian  was  doomed  to  pay  dearly  for 
his  folly  in  provoking  the  most  revengeful  of 
men.  Wallenstein  maintained  that  Bohemia 
ought  not  to  be  left  exposed,  and  that  Austria 
could  not  be  better  prote6ted  than  by  allow- 
ing the  Swedish  army  to  waste  its  strength 
before  the  Bavarian  fortress.  Thus  by  the  arm 
of  the  Swedes  he  chastised  his  enemy ;  and 
while  one  place  after  another  fell  into  their 
hands,  he  allowed  the  Ele61:or  vainly  to  await 
his  arrival  in  Ratisbon.  It  was  only  when  the 
complete  subjugation  of  Bohemia  left  him  with- 
out excuse,  and  the  conquests  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  in  Bavaria  threatened  Austria  itself,  that 
he  yielded  to  the  pressing  entreaties  of  the 
Eledlor  and  the  emperor,  and  determined  to 
effe6l  the  long-expe6led  union  with  the  former; 
an  event  which,  according  to  the  general  an- 
ticipation of  the  Roman  Catholics,  would  de- 
cide the  fate  of  the  campaign. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  too  weak  in  numbers  to 
cope  even  with  Wallenstein 's  force  alone,  natu- 
rally dreaded  the  jun6tion  of  such  powerful 
armies,  and  the  little  energy  he  used  to  pre- 
vent it  was  the  occasion  of  great  surprise. 
Ap})arently  he  reckoned  too  much  on  the 
hatred  which  alienated  the  leaders,  and  seemed 
to  render  their  effe6lual  co-operation  improb- 
able ;  when  the  event  contradi6led  his  views 
it  was  too  late  to  repair  his  error.  On  the 
first  certain  intelligence  he  received  of  their 
designs,  he  hastened  to  the  Upper  Palatinate 


for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  the  Ele61:or ; 
but  the  latter  had  already  arrived  there,  and 
the  jun<5lion  had  been  effe6ted  at  Egra. 

This  frontier  town  had  been  chosen  by  Wal- 
lenstein for  the  scene  of  his  triumph  over  his 
former  rival.  Not  content  with  having  seen 
him,  as  it  were,  a  suppliant  at  his  feet,  he  im- 
posed upon  him  the  hard  conditions  of  leaving 
his  territories  in  his  rear  exposed  to  the  enemy, 
and  declaring,  by  this  long  march  to  meet 
him,  the  necessity  and  distress  to  which  he 
was  reduced.  Even  to  this  humiliation  the 
haughty  prince  patiently  submitted.  It  had 
cost  him  a  severe  struggle  to  ask  for  prote6fion 
of  the  man  who,  if  his  own  wishes  had  been 
consulted,  would  never  have  had  the  power  of 
granting  it ;  but  having  once  made  up  his 
mind  to  it,  he  was  ready  to  bear  all  the  an- 
noyances which  were  inseparable  from  that 
resolve,  and  sufficiently  master  of  himself  to 
put  up  with  petty  grievances  when  an  import- 
ant end  was  in  view. 

But  whatever  pains  it  had  cost  to  effecft  this 
jun6lion,  it  was  equally  difficult  to  settle  the 
conditions  on  which  it  was  to  be  maintained. 
The  united  army  must  be  placed  under  the 
command  of  one  individual,  if  any  obje6l  was 
to  be  gained  by  the  union,  and  each  general 
was  equally  averse  to  yield  to  the  superior  au- 
thority of  the  other.  If  Maximilian  rested  his 
claim  on  his  ele6loral  dignity,  the  nobleness 
of  his  descent  and  his  influence  in  the  Empire, 
Wallenstein's  military  renown,  and  the  un- 
limited command  conferred  on  him  by  the 
emperor,  gave  an  equally  strong  title  to  it. 
If  it  was  deeply  humiliating  to  the  pride  of 
the  former  to  serve  under  an  imperial  subjeft, 
the  idea  of  imposing  laws  on  so  imperious  a 
spirit  flattered  in  the  same  degree  the  haughti- 
ness of  Wallenstein.  An  obstinate  dispute  en- 
sued, which,  however,  terminated  in  a  mutual 
compromise  to  Wallenstein's  advantage.  To 
him  was  assigned  the  unlimited  command  of 
both  armies,  particularly  in  battle,  while  the 
Ele6lor  was  deprived  of  all  power  of  altering 
the  order  of  battle,  or  even  the  route  of  the 
army.  He  retained  only  the  bare  right  of 
punishing  and  rewarding  his  own  troops,  and 
the  free  use  of  these,  when  not  a6ling  in  con- 
junction with  the  Imperialists. 

After  these  preliminaries  were  settled,  the 
two  generals  at  last  ventured  upon  an  inter- 
view ;  but  not  until  they  had  mutually  prom- 
ised to  bury  the  past  in  oblivion,  and  all  the 
outward  formalities  of  a  reconciliation  had 
been  settled.      According  to  agreement  they 
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publicly  embraced  in  the  sight  of  their  troops, 
and  made  mutual  professions  of  friendship, 
while  in  reality  the  hearts  of  both  were  over- 
flowing with  malice.  Maximilian,  well  versed 
in  dissimulation,  had  sufficient  command  over 
himself  not  to  betray  m  a  single  feature  his 
real  feelings;  but  a  malicious  triumph  sparkled 
in  the  eyes  of  Wallenstein,  and  the  constraint 
which  was  visible  in  all  his  movements  betrayed 
the  violence  of  the  emotion  which  overpowered 
his  proud  soul. 

The  combined  Imperial  and  Bavarian  armies 
amounted  to  nearly  sixty  thousand  men,  chiefly 
veterans.  Before  this  force  the  King  of  Sweden 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  keep  the  field.  As  his 
attemiJt  to  prevent  their  jun61:ion  had  failed, 
he  commenced  a  rapid  retreat  into  Franconia, 
and  awaited  there  for  some  decisive  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  in  order  to  form  his 
own  plans.  The  position  of  the  combined 
armies  between  the  frontiers  of  Saxony  and 
Bavaria  left  it  for  some  time  doubtful  whether 
they  would  remove  the  war  into  the  former,  or 
endeavor  to  drive  the  Swedes  from  the  Dan- 
ube and  deliver  Bavaria.  Saxony  had  been 
stripped  of  troops  by  Arnheim,  who  was  pur- 
suing his  conquests  in  Silesia — not  without  a 
secret  design,  it  was  generally  supposed,  of 
favoring  the  entrance  of  the  Duke  of  Fried- 
land  into  that  ele6lorate,  and  of  thus  driving 
the  irresolute  John  George  into  peace  with 
the  emperor.  Gustavus  Adolphus  himself, 
fully  persuaded  that  Wallenstein's  views  were 
directed  against  Saxony,  hastily  despatched  a 
strong  reinforcement  to  the  assistance  of  his 
confederate,  with  the  intention,  as  soon  as 
circumstances  would  allow,  of  following  with 
the  main  body.  But  the  movements  of  Wal- 
lenstein's army  soon  led  him  to  suspe6l  that 
he  himself  was  the  objecft  of  attack  ;  and  the 
duke's  march  through  the  Upper  Palatinate 
placed  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt.  The 
question  now  was,  how  to  provide  for  his  own 
security,  and  the  prize  was  no  longer  his  supre- 
macy, but  his  very  existence.  His  fertile  ge- 
nius must  now  supply  the  means,  not  of  con- 
quest, but  of  preservation.  The  approach  of 
the  enemy  had  surprised  him  before  he  had 
time  to  concentrate  his  troops,  which  were 
scattered  all  over  Germany,  or  to  summon  his 
allies  to  his  aid.  Too  weak  to  meet  the  enemy 
in  the  field,  he  had  no  choice  left  but  either 
to  throw  himself  into  Nuremberg  and  run  the 
risk  of  being  shut  up  in  its  walls,  or  to  sacri- 
fice that  city,  and  await  a  reinforcement  under 
the    cannon   of  Donauwerth.       Indifferent  to 


danger  or  difficulty,  while  he  obeyed  the  call 
of  humanity  or  honor,  he  chose  the  first  with- 
out hesitation,  firmly  resolved  to  bury  himself 
with  his  whole  army  under  the  ruins  of  Nurem- 
berg, rather  than  to  purchase  his  own  safety 
by  the  sacrifice  of  his  confederates. 

Measures  were  immediately  taken  to  sur- 
round the  city  and  suburbs  with  redoubts,  and 
to  form  an  entrenched  camp.  Several  thou- 
sand workmen  immediately  commenced  this 
extensive  work,  and  an  heroic  determination 
to  hazard  life  and  property  in  the  common 
cause  animated  the  inhabitants  of  Nuremberg. 
A  trench,  eight  feet  deep  and  twelve  broad, 
surrounded  the  whole  fortification  ;  the  lines 
were  defended  by  redoubts  and  batteries,  the 
gates  by  half  moons.  The  river  Pegnitz, 
which  flows  through  Nuremberg,  divided  the 
whole  camp  into  two  semicircles,  whose  com- 
munication was  secured  by  several  bridges. 
About  three  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  de- 
fended the  town-walls  and  the  intrenchments. 
The  peasantry  from  the  neighboring  villages 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Nuremberg  assisted  the 
Swedish  soldiers  so  zealously,  that  on  the 
seventh  day  the  armv  was  able  to  enter  the 
camp,  and  in  a  fortnight  this  great  work  was 
completed. 

While  these  operations  were  carried  on  with- 
out the  walls  the  magistrates  of  Nuremberg 
were  busily  occupied  in  filling  the  magazines 
with  provisions  and  ammunition  for  a  long 
siege.  Measures  were  taken,  at  the  same  time, 
to  secure  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  which 
was  likely  to  be  endangered  by  the  conflux  of 
so  many  people  ;  cleanliness  was  enforced  by 
the  stri6lest  regulations.  In  order,  if  neces- 
sary, to  support  the  king,  the  youth  of  the 
city  were  embodied  and  trained  to  arms,  the 
militia  of  the  town  considerably  reinforced, 
and  a  new  regiment  raised,  consisting  of  four- 
and-twenty  names,  according  to  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet.  Gustavus  had,  in  the  meantime, 
called  to  his  assistance  his  allies,  Duke  William 
of  Weimar  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel, 
and  ordered  his  generals  on  the  Rhine,  in 
Thuringia  and  Lower  Saxony  to  commence 
their  march  immediately  and  join  him  with 
their  troops  in  Nuremberg.  His  army,  which 
was  encamped  within  the  lines  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  sixteen  thousand  men — scarcely 
a  third  of  the  enemy. 

The  Imperialists  had,  in  the  meantime,  by 
slow  marches,  advanced  to  Neumark,  where 
Wallenstein  made  a  general  review.  At  the 
sight  of  this  formidable  force  he  could  not  re- 
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frain  from  indulging  in  a  childish  boast :  "In 
four  days,"  said  he,  "  it  will  be  shown  whether 
I  or  the  King  of  Sweden  is  to  be  master  of  the 
world."  Yet,  notwithstanding  his  superiority, 
he  did  nothing  to  fulfil  his  promise  and  even 
let  slip  the  opportunity  of  crushing  his  enemy 
when  the  latter  had  the  hardihood  to  leave  his 
lines  to  meet  him.  "  Battles  enough  have  been 
fought,"  was  his  answer  to  those  who  advised 
him  to  attack  the  king,  "  it  is  now  time  to  try 
another  method."  Wallenstein's  well-founded 
reputation  required  not  any  of  those  rash  en- 
terprises on  which  younger  soldiers  rush,  in 
the  hope  of  gaining  a  name.  Satisfied  that 
the  enemy's  despair  would  dearly  sell  a  vic- 
tory, while  a  defeat  would  irretrievably  ruin 
the  emperor's  affairs,  he  resolved  to  wear  out 
the  ardor  of  his  opponent  by  a  tedious  block- 
ade, and  thus  depriving  him  of  every  opportu- 
nity of  availing  himself  of  his  impetuous 
bravery,  take  from  him  the  very  advantage 
which  had  hitherto  rendered  him  invincible. 
Without  making  any  attack,  therefore,  he 
erected  a  strong  fortified  camp  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Pegnitz,  and  opposite  Nuremberg ; 
and,  by  this  well  chosen  position,  cut  off  from 
the  city  and  the  camp  of  Gustavus  all  supplies 
from  Franconia,  Swabia  and  Thuringia.  Thus 
he  held  in  siege  at  once  the  city  and  the  king, 
and  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  of  slowly, 
but  surely,  wearing  out  by  famine  and  pesti- 
lence the  courage  of  his  opponent  whom  he 
had  no  wish  to  encounter  in  the  field. 

Little  aware,  however,  of  the  resources  and 
the  strength  of  his  adversary,  Wallenstein  had 
not  taken  sufficient  precautions  to  avert  from 
himself  the  fate  he  was  designing  for  others. 
From  the  whole  of  the  neighboring  country 
the  peasantry  had  fled  with  their  property; 
and  what  little  provision  remained  must  be 
obstinately  contested  with  the  Swedes.  The 
king  spared  the  magazines  within  the  town  as 
long  as  it  was  possible  to  provision  his  army 
from  without ;  and  these  forays  produced  con- 
stant skirmishes  between  the  Croats  and  the 
Swedish  cavalry,  of  which  the  surrounding 
country  exhibited  the  most  melancholy  traces. 
The  necessaries  of  life  must  be  obtained  sword 
in  hand ;  and  the  foraging  parties  could  not 
venture  out  without  a  numerous  escort.  And 
when  this  supply  failed  the  town  opened  its 
magazines  to  the  king,  but  Wallenstein  had  to 
support  his  troops  from  a  distance.  A  large 
convoy  from  Bavaria  was  on  its  wav  to  him 
with  an  escort  of  a  thousand  men.  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  having  received  intelligence  of  its 


approach,  immediately  sent  out  a  regiment  of 
cavalry  to  intercept  it — and  the  darkness  of 
the  night  favored  the  enterprise.  The  whole 
convoy  with  the  town  in  which  it  was  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Swedes,  the  imperial  escort 
was  cut  to  pieces,  about  twelve  thousand  cattle 
carried  off,  and  a  thousand  wagons  loaded 
with  bread,  which  could  not  be  brought  away, 
were  set  on  fire.  Seven  regiments  which 
Wallenstein  had  sent  forward  to  Altdorp,  to 
cover  the  entrance  of  the  long  and  anxiously 
expedled  convoy,  were  attacked  by  the  king, 
who  had  in  like  manner  advanced  to  cover 
the  retreat  of  his  cavalry,  and  routed  after  an 
obstinate  a6tion — being  driven  back  into  the 
imperial  camp  with  the  loss  of  four  hundred 
men.  So  many  checks  and  difficulties,  and  so 
firm  and  unexpe6ted  a  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  king,  made  the  Duke  of  Friedland  re- 
pent that  he  had  declined  to  hazard  a  battle. 
The  strength  of  the  Swedish  camp  rendered 
an  attack  impradlicable;  and  the  armed  youth 
of  Nuremberg  served  the  king  as  a  nursery 
from  which  he  could  supply  his  loss  of  troops. 
The  want  of  provisions,  which  began  to  be 
felt  in  the  imperial  camp  as  strongly  as  in  the 
Swedish,  rendered  it  uncertain  which  party 
would  be  first  compelled  to  give  way. 

Fifteen  days  had  the  two  armies  now  re- 
mained in  view  of  each  other,  equally  de- 
fended by  inaccessible  entrenchments,  without 
attempting  anything  more  than  slight  attacks 
and  unimportant  .skirmishes.  On  both  sides 
infe6lious  diseases,  the  natural  consequence  of 
bad  food  and  a  crowded  population,  had  occa- 
sioned a  greater  loss  than  the  sword.  And 
this  evil  daily  increased.  But  at  length  the 
long-expe6ted  succor  arrived  in  the  Swedish 
camp;  and,  by  this  strong  reinforcement,  the 
king  was  now  enabled  to  obey  the  di6lates  of 
his  native  courage,  and  to  break  the  chains 
which  had  hitherto  fettered  him. 

In  obedience  to  his  requisitions  the  Duke  of 
Weimar  had  hastily  drawn  together  a  corps 
from  the  garrisons  in  Lower  Saxony  and 
Thuringia,  which,  at  Schweinfurt  in  Fran- 
conia, was  joined  by  four  Saxon  regiments, 
and  at  Kitzingen  by  the  corps  of  the  Rhine, 
which  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  and  the  Pala- 
tine Birkenfeld  despatched  to  the  relief  of  the 
king.  The  Chancellor  Oxenstiern  undertook 
to  lead  this  force  to  its  destination.  After 
being  joined  at  Windsheim  by  the  Duke  of 
Weimar  himself  and  the  Swedish  General 
Banner,  he  advanced  by  rapid  marches  to 
Pruck   and    Eltersdorf,  w^here   he  passed  the 
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Rednitz  and  reached  the  Swedish  camp  in 
safety.  This  reinforcement  amounted  to 
nearly  fifty  thousand  men,  and  was  attended 
by  a  train  of  sixty  pieces  of  cannon  and  four 
thousand  baggage-wagons.  Gustavus  now  saw 
himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  nearly 
seventy  thousand  strong,  without  reckoning 
the  militia  of  Nuremberg,  which  in  case  of 
necessity  could  bring  into  the  field  about 
thirty  thousand  fighting  men — a  formidable 
force  opposed  to  another  not  less  formidable. 
The  war  seemed  at  length  compressed  to  the 
point  of  a  single  battle,  which  was  to  decide 
its  fearful  issue.  With  divided  sympathies 
Europe  looked  with  anxiety  to  this  scene, 
where  the  whole  strength  of  the  two  contend- 
ing parties  was  fearfully  drawn,  as  it  were,  to 
a  focus. 

If  before  the  arrival  of  the  Swedish  succor 
a  want  of  provisions  had  been  felt,  the  evil 
was  now  fearfully  increased  to  a  dreadful 
height  in  both  camps — for  Wallenstein  had 
also  received  reinforcements  from  Bavaria. 
Besides  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men  confronted  to  each  other,  and  more  than 
fifty  thousand  horses  in  the  two  armies,  and 
besides  the  inhabitants  of  Nuremberg,  whose 
number  far  exceeded  tlie  Swedish  army,  there 
were  in  the  camp  of  Wallenstein  about  fifteen 
thousand  women,  with  as  many  drivers,  and 
nearly  the  same  number  in  that  of  the  Swedes. 
The  custom  of  the  time  permitted  the  soldier 
to  carry  his  family  with  him  to  the  field.  A 
number  of  prostitutes  followed  the  Imperial- 
ists; while,  with  the  view  of  preventing  such 
excesses,  Gustavus's  care  for  the  morals  of  his 
soldiers  promoted  marriages.      For  the  rising 


generation,  who  had  this  camp  for  their  home 
and  country,  regular  military  schools  were 
established,  which  educated  a  race  of  excel- 
lent warriors,  by  which  means  the  army  might 
in  a  manner  recruit  itself  in  the  course  of  a 
long  campaign.  No  wonder,  then,  if  these 
wandering  nations  exhausted  every  territory  in 
which  they  encamped,  and  by  their  immense 
consumption  raised  the  necessaries  of  life  to 
an  exorbitant  price.  All  the  mills  of  Nurem- 
berg were  insufficient  to  grind  the  corn  re- 
quired for  eacli  day ;  and  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  of  bread,  which  were  daily  delivered 
by  the  town  into  the  Swedish  camp,  excited 
without  allaying  the  hunger  of  the  soldiers. 
The  laudable  exertions  of  the  magistrates  of 
Nuremberg  could  not  prevent  the  greater  part 
of  the  horses  from  dying  for  want  of  forage, 
while  the  increasing  mortality  in  the  camp 
consigned  more  than  a  hundred  men  daily  to 
the  grave. 

To  put  an  end  to  these  distresses  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  relying  on  his  numerical  superiority, 
left  his  lines  on  the  twenty-fifth  day,  forming 
before  the  enemy  in  order  of  battle,  while 
he  cannonaded  the  duke's  camp  from  three 
batteries  ere6ted  on  the  side  of  the  Rednitz. 
But  the  duke  remained  immovable  in  his 
entrenchments,  and  contented  himself  with 
answering  this  challenge  by  a  distant  fire  of 
cannon  and  musketry.  His  plan  was  to  wear 
out  the  king  by  his  ina6livity,  and  by  the 
force  of  famine  to  overcome  his  resolute  de- 
termination ;  and  neither  the  remonstrances 
of  Maximilian  and  the  impatience  of  his  army, 
nor  the  ridicule  of  his  opponent,  could  shake 
his  purpose.     Gustavus,  deceived  in  his  hope 
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of  forcing  a  battle,  and  compelled  by  his  in- 
creasing necessities,  now  attempted  impossi- 
bilities, and  resolved  to  storm  a  position  which 
art  and  nature  had  combined  to  render  im- 
pregnable. 

Intrusting  his  own  camp  to  the  militia  of 
Nuremberg,  on  the  fifty-eighth  day  of  his  en- 
camj)ment  (the  festival  of  St.  Bartholomew), 
he  advanced  in  full  order  of  battle,  and  pass- 
ing the  Rednitz  at  Furth  easily  drove  the 
enemy's  outposts  before  him.  The  main  army 
of  the  Imperialists  was  posted  on  the  steep 
heights  between  the  Biber  and  the  Rednitz, 
called  the  Old  Fortress  and  Altenberg,  while 
the  camp  itself,  commanded  by  these  emi- 
nences, spread  out  immeasurably  along  the 
plain.  On  these  heights  the  whole  of  the 
artillery  was  placed.  Deep  trenches  sur- 
rounded inaccessible  redoubts,  while  thick 
barricadoes,  with  pointed  palisades,  defended 
the  approaches  to  the  heights,  from  the  sum- 
mits of  which  Wallenstein  calmly  and  se- 
curely discharged  the  lightnings  of  his  artil- 
lery from  amid  the  dark  thunder-clouds  of 
smoke.  A  destru6live  fire  of  musketry  was 
maintained  behind  the  breastworks,  and  a 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon  threatened  the 
desperate  assailant  with  certain  destru6fion. 
Against  this  dangerous  post  Gustavus  now 
directed  his  attack ;  five  hundred  musketeers, 
supported  by  a  few  infantry  (for  a  greater 
number  could  not  a6t  in  the  narrow  space), 
enjoyed  the  unenvied  privilege  of  first  throw- 
ing themselves  into  the  open  jaws  of  death. 
The  assault  was  furious,  the  resistance  ob- 
stinate. Exposed  to  the  whole  fire  of  the 
enemy's  artillery,  and  infuriated  by  the  pros- 
pe6l  of  inevitable  death,  these  determined 
warriors  rushed  forward  to  storm  the  heights ; 
which,  in  an  instant  converted  into  a  flaming 
volcano,  discharged  on  them  a  shower  of  shot. 
At  the  same  moment,  the  heavy  cavalry  rushed 
forward  into  the  openings  which  the  artillery 
had  made  in  the  close  ranks  of  the  assailants 
and  divided  them ;  till  the  intrepid  band, 
conquered  by  the  strength  of  nature  and  of 
man,  took  to  flight,  leaving  a  hundred  dead 
upon  the  field.  To  Germans  had  Gustavus 
yielded  this  post  of  honor.  Exasperated  at 
their  retreat  he  now  led  on  his  Finlanders  to 
the  attack,  thinking,  by  their  northern  cour- 
age, to  shame  the  cowardice  of  the  Germans. 
But  they  also,  after  a  similar  hot  reception, 
yielded  to  the  superiority  of  the  enemy;  and 
a  third  regiment  succeeded  them  to  experience 
the  same  fate.     This  was  replaced  by  a  fourth. 


a  fifth  and  a  sixth;  so  that,  during  a  ten 
hours'  adlion,  every  regiment  was  brought  to 
the  attack  to  retire  with  bloody  loss  from  the 
contest.  A  thousand  mangled  bodies  covered 
the  field;  yet  Gustavus  undauntedly  main- 
tained the  attac  k,  and  Wallenstein  held  his 
position  unshaken. 

In  the  meantime  a  sharp  contest  had  taken 
place  between  the  imperial  cavalry  and  the 
left  wing  of  the  Swedes,  which  was  posted  in 
a  thicket  on  the  Rednitz,  with  varying  success, 
but  with  equal  intrepidity  and  loss  on  both 
sides.  The  Duke  of  Friedland  and  Prince 
Bernard  of  Weimar  had  each  a  horse  shot 
under  them ;  the  king  himself  had  the  sole 
of  his  boot  carried  off  by  a  cannon-ball. 
The  combat  was  maintained  with  undimin- 
ished obstinacy  until  the  approach  of  night 
separated  the  combatants.  But  the  Swedes 
had  advanced  too  far  to  retreat  without 
hazard.  While  the  king  was  seeking  an  of- 
ficer to  convey  to  the  regiments  the  order  to 
retreat  he  met  Colonel  Hepburn,  a  brave 
Scotchman,  whose  native  courage  alone  had 
drawn  him  from  the  camp  to  share  in  the 
dangers  of  the  day.  Offended  with  the  king 
for  having  not  long  before  preferred  a  younger 
officer  for  some  post  of  danger,  he  had  rashly 
vowed  never  again  to  draw  his  sword  for  the 
king.  To  him  Gustavus  now  addressed  him- 
self, praising  his  courage  and  requesting  him 
to  order  the  regiments  to  retreat.  "Sire," 
replied  the  brave  soldier,  "it  is  the  only  ser- 
vice I  cannot  refuse  to  your  Majesty;  for  it  is 
a  hazardous  one,"  and  immediately  hastened 
to  carry  the  command.  One  of  the  heights 
above  the  old  fortress  had  in  the  heat  of  the 
a6lion  been  carried  by  the  Duke  of  Weimar. 
It  commanded  the  hills  and  the  whole  camp. 
But  the  heavy  rain  which  fell  during  the  night 
rendered  it  impossible  to  draw  up  the  cannon, 
and  this  post,  which  had  been  gained  with  so 
much  bloodshed,  was  also  voluntarily  aban- 
doned. Diffident  of  fortune,  which  forsook 
him  on  this  decisive  day,  the  king  did  not  ven- 
ture the  following  morning  to  renew  the  attack 
with  his  exhausted  troops ;  and  vanquished  for 
the  first  time,  even  because  he  was  not  vi6lor, 
he  led  back  his  troops  over  the  Rednitz.  Two 
thousand  dead  which  he  left  behind  him  on 
the  field  testified  to  the  extent  of  his  loss; 
and  the  Duke  of  Friedland  remained  uncon- 
quered  within  his  lines. 

For  fourteen  days  after  this  action  the  two 
armies  still  continued  in  front  of  each  other, 
each  in  the  hope  that  the  other  would  be  the 
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first  to  give  way.  Every  day  reduced  their 
provisions,  and,  as  scarcity  became  greater,  the 
excesses  of  the  soldiers,  rendered  furious,  ex- 
ercised the  wildest  outrages  on  the  peasantry. 
The  increasing  distress  broke  up  all  discipline 
and  order  in  the  Swedish  camp ;  and  the 
German  regiments  in  particular  distinguished 
themselves  for  the  ravages  they  pra (Sliced  in- 
discriminately on  friend  and  foe.  The  weak 
hand  of  a  single  individual  could  not  check 
excesses  encouraged  by  the  silence  if  not  the 
a6lual  example  of  the  inferior  officers.  These 
shameful  breaches  of  discipline,  on  the  main- 
tenance of  which  he  had  hitherto  justly 
prided  himself,  severely  pained  the  king ; 
and  the  vehemence  with  which  he  reproached 
the  German  officers  for  their  negligence,  be- 


spoke the  liveliness  of  his  emotion.  "It  is 
you  yourselves,  Germans,"  said  he,  "that  rob 
your  native  country  and  ruin  your  own  con- 
federates in  the  faith.  As  God  is  my  judge  I 
abhor  you,  I  loathe  you  ;  my  heart  sinks  within 
even  when  I  look  upon  you.  Ye  break  my 
orders ;  ye  are  the  cause  that  the  world  curses 
me,  that  the  tears  of  poverty  follow  me,  that 
complaints  ring  in  my  ear :  '  The  king,  our 
friend,  does  us  more  harm  than  even  our  worst 
enemies.'  On  your  account  I  have  stripped 
my  own  kingdom  of  its  treasures  and  spent 
upon  you  more  than  forty  tons  of  gold  ;  * 
while  from  your  German   Empire  I  have  not 

*  A  ton  of  gold  in  Sweden  amounts  to  one  hundred 
thousand  rix  dollars. 
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received  the  least  aid.  I  gave  you  a  share  of 
all  fliat  God  had  given  to  me ;  and  had  ye 
regarded  my  orders,  I  would  have  gladly 
shared  with  you  all  my  future  acquisitions. 
Your  want  of  discipline  convinces  me  of  your 
evil  intentions,  whatever  cause  I  might  other- 
wise have  to  applaud  your  bravery." 

Nuremberg  had  exerted  itself  almost  beyond 
its  power  to  subsist  for  eleven  weeks  the  vast 
crowd  which  was  compressed  within  its  boun- 
daries;  but  its  means  were  at  length  exhausted, 
and  the  king's  more  numerous  party  was 
obliged  to  determine  on  a  retreat.  By  the 
casualties  of  war  and  sickness,  Nuremberg  had 
lost  more  than  ten  thousand  of  its  inhabitants 
and  Gustavus  Adolphus  nearly  twenty  thou- 
sand of  his  soldiers.  The  fields  around  the 
city  were  trampled  down,  the  villages  lay  in 
ashes,  the  plundered  peasantry  lay  faint  and 
dying  on  the  highways;  dead  bodies  infe6fed 
the  air,  and  bad  food,  the  exhalations  from 
so  dense  a  population,  and  so  many  putrefying 
carcasses,  together  with  the  heat  of  the  dog- 
days,  produced  a  desolating  pestilence,  which 
raged  among  men  and  beasts,  and  long  after 
the  retreat  of  both  armies,  continued  to  load 
the  country  with  misery  and  distress.  Affe6led 
by  the  general  distress,  and  despairing  of  con- 
quering the  steady  determination  of  the  Duke 
of  Friedland,  the  king  broke  up  his  camp  on 
the  8th  of  September,  leaving  in  Nuremberg 
a  sufficient  garrison.  He  advanced  in  full 
order  of  battle  before  the  enemy,  who  re- 
mained motionless  and  did  not  attempt  in  the 
least  to  harass  his  retreat.  His  route  lay  by 
the  Aisch  and  Windsheim  towards  Neustadt, 
where  he  halted  five  days  to  refresh  his  troops, 
and  also  to  be  near  to  Nuremberg  in  case  the 
enemy  should  make  an  attempt  upon  the  town. 
But  Wallenstein,  as  exhausted  as  himself,  had 
only  awaited  the  retreat  of  the  Swedes  to 
commence  his  own.  Five  days  afterwards  he 
broke  up  his  camp  at  Zirndorf  and  set  it  on 
fire.  A  hundred  columns  of  smoke,  rising 
from  all  the  burning  villages  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, announced  his  retreat,  and  showed  the 
city  the  fate  it  had  escaped.  His  march,  which 
was  dire6led  on  Forschiem,  was  marked  by 
the  most  frightful  ravages  ;  but  he  was  too  far 
advanced  to  be  overtaken  by  the  king.  The 
latter  now  divided  his  army,  which  the  ex- 
hausted country  was  unable  to  support,  and 
leaving  one  division  to  protect  Franconia, 
with  the  other  he  prosecuted  in  person  his 
conquests  in  Bavaria. 

In  the  meantime  the  imperial  Bavarian  army 


had  marched  into  the  Bishopric  of  Bamberg, 
where  the  Duke  of  Friedland  a  second  time 
mustered  his  troops.  He  found  this  force, 
which  so  lately  had  amounted  to  sixty  thou- 
sand men,  diminished  by  the  sword,  desertion 
and  disease  to  about  twenty-four  thousand, 
and  of  the.se  a  fourth  were  Bavarians.  Thus 
had  the  encampments  before  Nuremberg  weak- 
ened both  parties  more  than  two  great  battles 
would  have  done,  apparently  without  advanc- 
ing the  ternnnation  of  the  war  or  satisfying, 
by  any  decisixe  result,  the  expectations  of 
Europe.  The  king's  conquests  in  Bavaria 
were,  it  is  true,  checked  for  a  time  by  this 
diversion  before  Nuremberg,  and  Austria  it- 
self secured  against  the  danger  of  immediate 
invasion  ;  but  by  the  retreat  of  the  king  from 
that  city,  he  was  again  left  at  full  liberty  to 
make  Bavaria  the  seat  of  war.  Indifferent 
towards  the  fate  of  that  country,  and  weary 
of  the  restraint  which  his  union  with  the 
Ele6tor  imposed  upon  him,  the  Duke  of 
Friedland  eagerly  seized  the  opportunit)-  of 
separating  from  this  burdensome  associate, 
and  prosecuting  with  renewed  earnestness  his 
favorite  plans.  Still  adhering  to  his  purpose 
of  detaching  Saxony  from  its  Swedish  alliance, 
he  sele6ted  that  country  tor  his  winter  quar- 
ters, hoping  by  his  destructive  presence  to 
force  the  Eledtor  the  more  readily  into  his 
views. 

No  conjuncture  could  be  more  favorable  for 
his  designs.  The  Saxons  had  invaded  Silesia, 
where,  reinforced  by  troops  from  Brandenburg 
and  Sweden,  they  had  gained  several  advan- 
tages over  the  emperor's  troops.  Silesia  would 
he  saved  by  a  diversion  against  the  Ele6tor  in 
his  own  territories,  and  the  attempt  was  the 
more  easy  as  Saxony,  left  midefended  during 
the  war  in  Silesia,  lay  open  on  every  side  to 
attack.  The  pretext  of  rescuing  from  the 
enemy  an  hereditary  dominion  of  Austria, 
would  silence  the  remonstrances  of  the  EleCtor 
of  Bavaria,  and  under  the  mask  of  a  patriotic 
zeal  for  the  emperor's  interests,  Maximilian 
might  be  sacrificed  without  much  difficulty. 
By  giving  up  the  rich  country  of  Bavaria  to 
the  Swedes,  he  hoped  to  be  left  unmolested 
by  them  in  his  enterpri.se  against  Saxony, 
while  the  increasing  coldness  between  Gus- 
tavus and  the  Saxon  court,  gave  him  little 
reason  to  apprehend  any  extraordinary  zeal 
for  the  deliverance  of  John  George.  Thus  a 
second  time  abandoned  by  his  artful  protc6tor, 
the  Elector  separated  from  Wallenstein  at 
Bamberg,  to  proteCt  his  defenceless  territory 
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with  the  small  remains  of  his  troops,  while 
the  imperial  army  under  Wallenstein  dire6ted 
its  march  through  Bayreuth  and  Coburg  to- 
wards the  Thuringian  Forest. 

An  imperial  general,  Hoik,  had  previously 
been  dispatched  into  Vogtland  to  lay  waste 
this  defenceless  province  with  fire  and  sword ; 
he  was  soon  followed  by  Gallas,  another  of 
the  duke's  generals,  and  an  equally  faithful 
instrument  of  his  inhuman  orders.  Finally, 
Pappenheim  too  was  recalled  from  Lower 
Saxony  to  reinforce  the  diminished  army  of 
the  duke  and  to  complete  the  miseries  of  the 
devoted  country.  Ruined  churches,  villages 
in  ashes,  harvests  wilfully  destroyed,  families 
plundered,  and  murdered  peasants  marked  the 
progress  of  these  barbarians,  under  whose 
scourge  the  whole  of  Thuringia,  Vogtland 
and  Meissen  lay  defenceless.  Yet  this  was 
but  the  prelude  to  greater  sufferings,  with 
which  Wallenstein  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
raain  army  threatened  Saxony.  After  having 
left  behind  him  fearful  monuments  of  his 
fury,  in  his  march  through  Franconia  and 
Thuringia,  he  arrived  with  his  whole  army  in 
the  Circle  of  Leipsic,  and  compelled  the  city 
after  a  short  resistance  to  surrender.  His 
design  was  to  push  on  to  Dresden,  and  by  the 
conquest  of  the  whole  country  to  prescribe 
laws  to  the  Ele6lor.  He  had  already  ap- 
proached the  Mulda,  threatening  to  overpower 
the  Saxon  army,  which  had  advanced  as  far 
as  Torgau  to  meet  him,  when  the  King  of 
Sweden's  arrival  at  Erfurt  gave  an  unexpedled 
check  to  his  operations.  Placed  between  the 
Saxon  and  Swedish  armies,  which  were  likely 
to  be  farther  reinforced  by  the  troops  of 
George,  Duke  of  Luneburg,  from  Lower  Sax- 
ony, he  hastily  retired  upon  Merseberg,  to 
form  a  jun6lion  there  with  Count  Pappenheim 
and  to  repel  the  further  advances  of  the 
Swedes. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  had  witnessed  with  great 
uneasiness  the  arts  employed  by  Spain  and 
Austria  to  detach  his  allies  from  him.  The 
more  important  his  alliance  with  Saxony,  the 
more  anxiety  the  inconstant  temper  of  John 
George  caused  him.  Between  himself  and  the 
Ele6lor  a  sincere  friendship  could  never  sub- 
sist. A  prince,  proud  of  his  p:)litical  import- 
ance and  accustomed  to  consider  himself  as 
the  head  of  his  party,  could  not  see  without 
annoyance  the  interference  of  a  foreign  power 
in  the  affairs  of  the  F^mpire;  and  nothing  but 
the  extreme  danger  of  his  dominions  could 
overcome  the  av'ersion  with  which  he  had  long 


i  witnessed  the  progress  of  this  unwelcome  in- 
truder. The  increasing  influence  of  the  king 
in  Germany,  his  authority  with  the  Protestant 
states,  the  unambiguous  proofs  which  he  gave 

;  of  his  ambitious  views,  which  were  of  a  char- 
a6ler  calculated  to  excite  the  jealousies  of  all 
the  states  of  the  Empire,  awakened  in  the 
Elector's  breast  a  thousand  anxieties,  which 
the  imperial  emis.saries  did  not  fail  skilfully 
to  keep  alive  and  cherish.  Every  arbitrary 
step  on  the  part  of  the  king,  every  demand, 
however  reasonable,  which  he  addressed  to 
the  princes  of  the  Empire,  was  followed  by 
bitter  complaints  from  the  Eledl:or,  which 
seemed  to  announce  an  approaching  rupture. 
Even  the  generals  of  the  two  powers,  when- 
ever they  were  called  upon  to  a6t  in  common, 
manifested  the  same  jealousy  as  divided  their 
leaders.  John  George's  natural  aversion  to 
war  and  a  lingering  attachment  to  Austria 
favored  the  efforts  of  Arnheim,  who,  main- 
taining a  constant  correspondence  with  Wal- 
lenstein, labored  incessantly  to  efife<5l  a  private 
treaty  between  his  master  and  the  emperor; 
and  if  his  representations  were  long  disre- 
garded, still  the  event  proved  that  they  were 
not  altogether  without  effe6l. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  naturally  apprehensive 
of  the  consequences  which  the  defection  of  so 
powerful  an  ally  would  produce  on  his  future 
prospe6ts  in  Germany,  spared  no  pains  to 
avert  so  pernicious  an  event;  and  his  remon- 
strances had  hitherto  had  some  efife6l  upon 
the  Ele6lor.  But  the  formidable  power  with 
which  the  emperor  seconded  his  sedu6live 
proposals,  and  the  miseries  which,  in  the  case 
of  hesitation,  he  threatened  to  accumulate 
upon  Saxony,  might  at  length  overcome  the 
resolution  of  the  Elector  should  he  be  left 
exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies; 
while  an  indifference  to  the  fate  of  so  power- 
ful a  Confederate  would  irreparably  destroy 
the  confidence  of  the  other  allies  in  their  pro- 
testor. This  consideration  induced  the  king 
a  second  time  to  yield  to  the  pressing  en- 
treaties of  the  Ele(51:or,  and  to  sacrifice  his 
own  brilliant  prospecfls  to  the  safety  of  this 
ally.  He  had  already  resolved  upon  a  second 
attack  on  Ingolstadt ;  and  the  weakness  of 
the  Ele6lor  of  Bavaria  gave  him  hopes  of  soon 
forcing  this  exhausted  enemy  to  accede  to  a 
neutrality.  An  insurrection  of  the  peasantry 
in  Upper  Austria  opened  to  him  a  passage 
into  that  country,  and  the  capital  might  be  in 
his  possession  before  Wallenstein  could  have 
time    to    advance  to   its  defence.      All    these 
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views  he  now  gave  up  for  the  sake  of  an  ally, 
who  neither  by  his  services  nor  his  fidelity  was 
worthy  of  the  sacrifice;  who,  on  the  pressing 
occasions  of  common  good,  had  steadily  ad- 
hered to  his  own  selfish  proje6ls;  and  who 
was  important,  not  for  the  services  he  was  ex- 
pe6led  to  render,  but  merely  for  the  injuries 
he  had  it  in  his  power  to  inflidl.  Is  it  pos- 
sible, then,  to  refrain  from  indignation  when 
we  know  that  in  this  expedition,  undertaken 
for  the  benefit  of  such  an  ally,  the  great  king 
was  destined  to  terminate  his  career  ? 

Rapidly  assembling  his  troops  in  Franconia, 
he  followed  the  route  of  Wallenstein  through 
Thuringia.  Duke  Bernard  of  Weimar,  who 
had  been  despatched  to  a6l  against  Pappen- 
heim,  joined  the  king  at  Armstadt,  who  now 
saw  himself  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand 
veterans.  At  Erfurt  he  took  leave  of  his 
queen,  who  was  not  to  behold  him,  save  in  his 
coffin,  at  Weissenfels.  Their  anxious  adieus 
seemed  to  forbode  an  eternal  separation. 

He  reached  Naumburg  on  the  ist  of  No- 
vember, 1632,  before  the  corps  which  the 
Duke  of  Friedland  had  despatched  for  that 
purpose  could  make  itself  master  of  that  place. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country 
flocked  in  crowds  to  look  upon  the  hero,  the 
avenger,  the  great  king,  who  a  year  before  had 
first  appeared  in  that  quarter  like  a  guardian 
angel.  Shouts  of  joy  everywhere  attended  his 
progress;  the  people  knelt  before  him,  and 
struggled  for  the  honor  of  touching  the  sheath 
of  his  sword  or  the  hem  of  his  garment.  The 
modest  hero  disliked  this  innocent  tribute 
which  a  sincerely  grateful  and  admiring  mul- 
titude paid  him.  "Is  it  not,"  said  he,  "as  if 
this  people  would  make  a  God  of  me?  Our 
affairs  prosper,  indeed,  but  I  fear  the  ven- 
geance of  Heaven  will  punish  us  for  this 
presumption,  and  soon  enough  reveal  to  this 
deluded  multitude  my  human  weakness  and 
mortality  !"  How  amiable  does  Gustavus  ap- 
pear before  us  at  this  moment — when  about  to 
leave  us  forever !  Even  in  the  plenitude  of 
success  he  honors  an  avenging  Nemesis,  de- 
clines that  homage  which  is  due  only  to  the 
Immortal,  and  strengthens  his  title  to  our 
tears  the  nearer  the  moment  approaches  that  is 
to  call  them  forth  ! 

In  the  meantime  the  Duke  of  Friedland 
had  determined  to  advance  to  meet  the  king 
as  far  as  Weissenfels,  and  even  at  the  hazard 
of  a  battle  to  secure  his  winter  quarters  in 
Saxony.  His  inadivity  before  Nuremberg 
had  occasioned  a  suspicion    that   he  was  un- 


willing to  measure  his  powers  with  those  of 
the  Hero  of  the  North,  and  his  hard-earned 
reputation  would  be  at  stake  if  a  second  time 
he  should  decline  a  battle.  His  present  supe- 
riority in  numbers,  though  much  less  than 
what  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  siege  of 
Nuremberg,  was  still  enough  to  give  him  hopes 
of  vi6tory  if  he  could  compel  the  king  to  give 
battle  before  his  jun6lion  with  the  Saxons. 
But  his  present  reliance  was  not  so  much  in 
his  numerical  superiority  as  in  the  predi6lions 
of  his  astrologer  Seni,  who  had  read  in  the 
stars  that  the  good  fortune  of  the  Swedish 
monarch  would  decline  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember. Besides,  between  Naumburg'  and 
Weissenfels  there  was  also  a  range  of  narrow 
defiles,  formed  by  a  long  mountainous  ridge 
and  the  river  Saal,  which  ran  at  their  foot, 
along  which  the  Swedes  could  not  advance 
without  difficulty,  and  which  might  with  the 
assistance  of  a  few  troops  be  rendered  almost 
impassable.  If  attacked  there,  the  king  would 
have  no  choice  but  either  to  penetrate  with 
great  danger  through  the  defiles  or  commence 
a  laborious  retreat  through  Thuringia,  and  to 
expose  the  greater  part  of  his  army  to  a  march 
through  a  desert  country,  deficient  in  every 
necessary  for  their  support.  But  the  rapidity 
with  which  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  taken  pos- 
session of  Naumburg  disappointed  this  plan, 
and  it  was  now  Wallenstein  himself  who 
awaited  the  attack. 

But  in  this  expectation  he  was  disappointed; 
for  the  king,  instead  of  advancing  to  meet 
him  at  Weissenfels,  made  preparations  for  en- 
trenching himself  near  Naumburg,  with  the 
intention  of  awaiting  there  the  reinforcements 
which  the  Duke  of  Luneburg  was  bringing 
up.  Undecided  whether  to  advance  against 
the  king  through  the  narrow  passes  between 
Weissenfels  and  Naumburg  or  to  remain  in- 
active in  his  camp,  he  called  a  council  of  war 
in  order  to  have  the  opinion  of  his  most  expe- 
rienced generals.  None  of  these  thought  it 
prudent  to  attack  the  king  in  his  advantageous 
position.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prepara- 
tions which  the  latter  made  to  fortify  his  camp 
plainly  showed  that  it  was  not  his  intention 
soon  to  abandon  it.  But  the  approach  of 
winter  rendered  it  impossible  to  prolong  the 
campaign,  and  by  a  continued  encampment 
to  exhaust  the  strength  of  the  army — already 
so  much  in  need  of  repose.  All  voices  were 
in  favor  of  immediately  terminating  the  cam- 
paign;  and  the  more  so  as  the  important  city 
of  Cologne  upon  the  Rhine  was  threatened  by 
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the  Dutch,  while  the  progress  of  the  enemy  in 
Westphalia  and  the  Lower  Rhine  called  for 
effective  reinforcements  in  that  quarter.  Wal- 
lenstein  yielded  to  the  weight  of  these  argu- 
ments, and  almost  convinced  that  at  this 
season  he  had  no  reason  to  apprehend  an 
attack  from  the  king,  he  put  his  troops  into 
winter  quarters,  but  so  that,  if  necessary,  they 
might  be  rapidly  assembled.  Count  Pappen- 
heim  was  despatched  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  army  to  the  assistance  of  Cologne,  with 
orders  to  take  possession  on  his  march  of  the 
Fortress  of  Moritzburg,  in  the  territory  of 
Halle.  Different  corps  took  up  their  winter 
quarters  in  the  neighboring  towns,  to  watch 
on  all  sides  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  Count 
Colleredo  guarded  the  castle  of  Weissenfels, 
and  VVallenstein  himself  encamped  with  the 
remainder  not  far  from  Merseburg,  between 
Flotzgaben  and  the  Saal,  from  whence  he  pur- 
posed to  march  to  Leipsic,  and  cut  off  the 
communication  between  the  Saxons  and  the 
Swedish  army. 

Scarcely  had  Gustavus  .\dolphus  been    in- 
formed of  Pappenheim's  departure  when,  sud- 


denly breaking  up  his  camp  at  Naumburg,  he 
hastened  with  his  whole  force  to  attack  the 
enemy,  now  weakened  to  one-half.  He  ad- 
vanced by  rapid  marches  towards  Weissenfels, 
from  whence  the  news  of  his  arrival  quickly 
reached  the  enemy,  and  greatly  astonished  the 
Duke  of  Friedland.  But  a  speedy  resolution 
was  now  necessarv,  and  the  measures  of  Wal- 
lenstein  were  soon  taken.  Though  he  had 
little  more  than  twelve  thousand  men  to  op- 
pose to  the  twenty  thousand  of  the  enemy,  he 
might  hope  to  maintain  his  ground  until  the 
return  of  Pappenheim,  who  could  not  have 
advanced  further  than  Halle — five  miles  dis- 
tant. Messengers  were  hastily  despatched  to 
recall  him,  while  Wallenstein  moved  forward 
into  the  wide  plain  between  the  canal  and 
Lutzen,  where  he  awaited  the  king  in  full 
order  of  battle,  and,  by  this  position,  cut  off 
his  communication  with  Leipsic  and  the  Saxon 
auxiliaries. 

Three  cannon-shots,  fired  by  Count  Col- 
leredo from  the  castle  of  Weissenfels,  an- 
nounced the  king's  approach  ;  and  at  this 
concerted  signal,  the  light  troops  of  the  Duke 
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of  Friedland,  under  the  command  of  the  Croa- 
tian General  Isolani,  moved  forward  to  possess 
themselves  of  the  villages  lying  upon  the  Rip- 
pach.  Their  weak  resistance  did  not  impede 
the  advance  of  the  enemy,  who  crossed  the 
Rijipach,  near  the  village  of  that  name,  and 
formed  in  line  below  Lutzen,  opposite  the 
Imperialists.  The  high  road  which  goes  from 
Weissenfels  to  Leipsic  is  intersed;ed  between 
Lutzen  and  Markranstadt  by  the  canal  which 
extends  from  Zeitz  to  Merseburg,  and  unites 
the  Elsterwith  the  Saal.  On  this  canal  rested 
the  right  wing  of  the  Imperialists,  and  the  left 
of  the  King  of  Sweden  ;  but  so  that  the  cav- 
alry of  both  extended  themselves  along  the 
opposite  side.  To  the  northward,  behind 
Lutzen,  was  Wallenstein's  right  wing,  and  to 
the  south  of  that  town  was  posted  the  left  wing 
of  the  Swedes;  both  armies  fronted  the  high 
road,  which  ran  between  them,  and  divided 
their  order  of  battle ;  but  the  evening  before 
the  battle,  Wallenstein,  to  the  great  disadvan- 
tage of  his  opponent,  had  possessed  himself 
of  this  highway,  deepened  tlie  trenches  which 
ran  along  its  sides  and  planted  them  with 
musketeers,  so  as  to  make  the  crossing  of  it 
both  difficult  and  dangerous.  Behind  these, 
again,  was  erected  a  battery  of  seven  pieces 
of  cannon,  to  support  the  fire  from  the 
trenches;  and  at  the  windmills,  close  behind 
Lutzen,  fourteen  smaller  field-pieces  were 
ranged  on  an  eminence,  from  which  they 
could  sweep  the  greater  part  of  the  plain. 
The  infantry,  divided  into  no  more  than  five 
unwieldy  brigades,  was  drawn  up  at  the  dis- 
tance of  three  hundred  paces  from  the  road, 
and  the  cavalry  covered  the  flanks.  All  the 
baggage  was  sent  to  Lutzen,  that  it  might  not 
impede  the  movements  of  the  army  ;  and  the 
ammunition-wagons  alone  remained,  which 
were  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  line.  To 
conceal  the  weakness  of  the  Imperialists,  all 
the  followers  of  the  camp  and  sutlers  were 
mounted  and  posted  on  the  left  wing.  These 
arrangements  were  made  during  the  darkness 
of  the  night ;  and  when  the  morning  dawned 
everything  was  in  readiness  for  the  reception 
of  the  enemy. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  Gustavus 
Adolphus  appeared  on  the  opposite  plain,  and 
formed  his  troops  in  the  order  of  attack.  His 
disposition  was  the  same  as  that  which  had 
been  so  successful  the  year  before  at  Leipsic. 
Small  squadrons  of  horse  were  interspersed 
among  the  divisions  of  the  infantry,  and 
troops  of  musketeers  placed    here  and   there 
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among  the  cavalry.  The  army  was  arranged 
in  two  lines,  the  canal  on  the  right  and  in  its 
rear,  the  high  road  in  front,  and  the  town  on 
the  left.  In  the  centre  the  infantry  was 
formed,  under  the  command  of  Count  Brahe; 
the  cavalry  on  the  wings,  the  artillery  in  front. 
To  the  German  hero,  Bernard,  Duke  of  Wei- 
mar, was  intrusted  the  command  of  the  Ger- 
man cavalry  of  the  left  wing ;  while,  on  the 
right,  the  king  led  on  the  Swedes  in  person,  in 
order  to  excite  the  emulation  of  the  two  na- 
tions to  a  noble  competition.  The  second 
line  was  formed  in  the  .same  manner  ;  and  be- 
hind these  was  placed  the  reserve,  commanded 
by  Henderson,  a  Scotchman. 

In  this  position  they  awaited  the  eventful 
dawn  of  morning  to  begin  a  contest,  which 
long  delay,  rather  than  the  probability  of  de- 
cisive consequences — and  the  picked  body, 
rather  than  the  number  of  the  combatants — 
was  to  render  so  terrible  and  remarkable.  The 
strained  expe6lation  of  Europe,  so  disappointed 
before  Nuremberg,  was  now  to  be  gratified  on 
the  plains  of  Lutzen.  During  the  whole  course 
of  the  war  two  such  generals,  so  equally 
matched  in  renown  and  ability,  had  not  be- 
fore been  pitted  against  each  other.  Never, 
as  yet,  had  daring  been  cooled  by  so  awful  a 
hazard,  or  hope  animated  by  .so  glorious  a 
prize.  Europe  was  next  day  to  learn  who  was 
her  greatest  general :  to-morrow,  the  leader, 
who  had  hitherto  been  invincible,  must  ac- 
knowledge a  vidlor.  This  morning  was  to 
place  it  beyond  a  doubt,  whether  the  vidlories 
of  Gustavus  at  Leipsic  and  on  the  Lech,  were 
owing  to  his  own  military  genius  or  to  the  in- 
competency of  his  opponent  ;  whether  the  ser- 
vices of  Wallenstein  were  to  vindicate  the  em- 
peror's choice,  and  justify  the  high  price  at 
which  they  had  been  purchased.  The  victory 
was  as  yet  doubtful,  but  certain  were  the  labor 
and  the  bloodshed  by  which  it  must  be  earned. 
Every  private  in  both  armies  felt  a  jealous  share 
in  their  leader's  reputation,  and  under  every 
corslet  beat  the  same  emotions  that  inflamed 
the  bosoms  of  the  generals.  Each  army  knew 
the  enemy  to  which  it  was  to  be  opposed  ;  and 
the  anxiety  which  each  in  vain  attempted  to 
repress  was  a  convincing  proof  of  their  oppo- 
nent's strength. 

At  last  the  fateful  morning  dawned  ;  but  an 
impenetrable  fog,  which  spread  over  the  plain, 
delayed  the  attack  till  noon.  Kneeling  in 
front  of  his  lines,  the  king  offered  up  his  de- 
votions ;  and  the  whole  army,  at  the  same 
moment  dropping  on  their  knees,  burst  into  a 


moving  hymn,  accompanied  by  the  military 
music.  The  king  then  mounted  his  horse, 
and  clad  only  in  a  leathern  doublet  and  sur- 
tout  (for  a  wound  he  had  formerly  received 
prevented  his  wearing  armor),  rode  along  the 
ranks,  to  animate  the  courage  of  his  troops 
with  a  joyful  confidence,  which,  however,  the 
foreboding  presentiment  of  his  own  bosom  con- 
tradi6led.  "God  with  us!"  was  the  war-cry 
of  the  Swedes;  "Jesus  Maria!"  that  of  the 
Imperialists.  About  eleven  the  fog  began  to 
disperse,  and  the  enemy  became  visible.  At 
the  same  moment  Lutzen  was  seen  in  flames, 
having  been  set  on  fire  by  conmiand  of  the 
duke,  to  prevent  his  being  outflanked  on  that 
side.  The  charge  was  now  sounded  ;  the  cav- 
alry rushed  upon  the  enemy,  and  the  infantry 
advanced  against  the  trenches. 

Received  by  a  tremendous  fire  of  musketry 
and  heavy  artillery,  these  intrepid  battalions 
maintained  the  attack  with  undaunted  coin-age 
till  the  enemy's  musketeers  abandoned  their 
posts,  the  trenches  were  passed,  the  battery 
carried  and  turned  against  the  enemy.  They 
pressed  forward  with  irresistible  impetuosity; 
the  first  of  the  five  imperial  brigades  was  im- 
mediately routed,  the  second  soon  after,  and 
the  third  put  to  flight.  But  here  the  genius 
of  Wallenstein  opposed  itself  to  their  progress. 
With  the  rajMdity  of  lightning  he  was  on  the 
spot  to  rally  his  discomfited  troops;  and  his 
powerful  word  was  itself  sufficient  to  stop  the 
flight  of  the  fugitives.  .Supported  by  three 
regiments  of  cavalry,  the  vanquished  brigades, 
forming  anew,  faced  the  enemy  and  pressed 
vigorously  into  the  broken  ranks  of  the  Swedes. 
A  murderous  confli6l  ensued.  The  nearness 
of  the  enemy  left  no  room  for  fire-arms,  the 
fury  of  the  attack  no  time  for  loading  ;  man 
was  matched  to  man,  the  useless  musket  ex- 
changed for  the  sword  and  pike,  and  science 
gave  way  to  desperation.  Overpowered  by 
numbers,  the  wearied  Swedes  at  last  retire  be- 
yond the  trenches ;  and  tlie  captured  battery 
is  again  lost  by  the  retreat.  A  thousand 
mangled  bodies  already  strewed  the  plain, 
and  as  yet  not  a  single  step  of  ground  had 
been  won. 

In  the  meantime  the  king's  right  wing,  led 
by  himself,  had  fallen  upon  the  enemy's  left. 
The  first  impetuous  shock  of  the  heavy  Fin- 
land cuirassiers  dispersed  the  lightly-mounted 
Poles  and  Croats  who  were  posted  here,  and 
their  disorderly  flight  sjjread  terror  and  con- 
fusion among  the  rest  of  the  cavalry.  At  this 
moment  notice  was  brought  the  king  that  his 


infantry  were  retreating  over  the  trenches,  and 
also  that  his  left  wing,  exposed  to  a  severe  fire 
from  the  enemy's  cannon  posted  at  the  wind- 
mills, was  beginning  to  give  way.  With  ra])id 
decision  he  committed  to  General  Horn  the 
pursuit  of  the  enemy's  left,  while  he  flew  at 
the  head  of  the  regiment  of  Steinbock  to  re- 
pair the  disorder  of  his  left  wing.  His  noble 
charger  bore  him  with  the  velocity  of  light- 
ning across  the  trenches,  but  the  squadrons 
that  followed  could  not  come  on  with  the 
same  speed,  and  only  a  few  horsemen,  among 
whom  was  Francis  Albert,  Duke  of  Saxe  Laii- 
enburg,  were  able  to  keep  up  with  the  king. 
He  rode  dire^lly  to  the  place  where  his  infantry 
were  most  closely  pressed,  and  while  he  was 
reconnoitring  the  enemy's  line  for  an  exposed 
point  of  attack,  the  shortness  of  his  sight  un- 
fortunately led  him  too  close  to  their  ranks. 
An  imperial  gefreyter,*  remarking  that  every 
one  respectfully  made  way  for  him  as  he  rode 
along,  immediately  ordered  a  musketeer  to 
take  aim  at  him.  "Fire  at  him  yonder,"  said 
he;  "that  must  be  a  man  of  consequence." 
The  soldier  fired,  and  the  king's  left  arm  was 
shattered.  At  that  moment  his  squadron  came 
hurrying  up,  and  a  confused  cry  of  "  The  king 
bleeds!  the  king  is  shot!"  spread  terror  and 
consternation  through  all  the  ranks.  "It  is 
nothing — follow  me,"  cried  the  king,  collect- 
ing his  whole  strength;  but  overcome  by  pain, 
and  nearly  fainting,  he  requested  the  Duke  of 
Lauenburg,  in  French,  to  lead  him  unobserved 
out  of  the  tumult.  While  the  duke  proceeded 
towards  the  right  wing  with  the  king,  making 
a  long  circuit  to  keep  this  discouraging  sight 
from  the  disordered  infantry,  his  majesty 
received  a  second  shot  through  the  back, 
which  deprived  him  of  his  remaining  strength. 
"Brother,"  said  he,  with  a  dying  voice,  "I 
have  enough  !  look  only  to  your  own  life." 
.\t  the  same  moment  he  fell  from  his  horse 
pierced  by  several  more  shots :  and  abandoned 
by  all  his  attendants,  he  breathed  his  last 
amidst  the  plundering  hands  of  the  Croats. 
His  charger,  flying  without  its  rider,  and 
covered  with  blood,  soon  made  known  to 
the  Swedish  cavalry  the  fall  of  their  king. 
They  rushed  madly  forward  to  rescue  his  sa- 
cred remains  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
A  murderous  confli6l  ensued  over  the  body, 
till  his  luangled  remains  were  buried  beneath 
a  heap  of  slain. 

*  Gefreyter.   a    person  exempt    from   watching   duty, 
nearly  corresponding  to  the  corporal. 
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The  mournful  tidings  soon  ran  thiougli  the 
Swedish  army;  but  instead  of  destroying  the 
courage  of  these  brave  troops,  it  but  excited 
it  into  a  new,  a  wild,  and  consuming  flame. 
Life  had  lessened  in  value  now  that  the  most 
sacred  life  of  all  was  gone;  death  had  no 
terrors  for  the  lowly  since  the  anointed  head 
was  not  spared.  With  the  fury  of  lions  the 
Upland,  Smaland,  Finland,  East  and  West 
(iothland  regiments  rushed  a  second  time 
upon  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy,  which,  al- 
ready making  but  feeble  resistance  to  General 
Horn,  was  now  entirely  beaten  from  the  field. 
Bernard,  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  gave  to  the 
bereaved  Swedes  a  noble  leader  in  his  own 
person;  and  the  spirit  of  Gustavus  led  his 
vi6lorious  scjuadrons  anew.  The  left  wing 
quickly  formed  again,  and  vigorously  pressed 
the  right  of  the  Imperialists.  The  artillery 
at  the  windmills,  which  had  maintained  so 
murderous  a  fire  upon  the  Swedes,  was  cap- 
tured and  turned  against  the  enemy.  The 
centre,  also,  of  the  Swedish  mfantry,  com- 
manded by  the  duke  and  Knyphausen,  ad- 
vanced a  second  time  against  the  trenches, 
which  they  successfully  passed,  and  retook  the 
battery  of  seven  cannons.  The  attack  was 
now  renewed  with  redoubled  fury  upon  the 
heavy  battalions  of  the  enemy's  centre;  their 
resistance  became  gradually  less,  and  chance 
conspired  with  Swedish  valor  to  complete  the 
defeat.  The  imperial  powder-wagons  took 
fire,  and,  with  a  tremendous  explosion,  gran- 
ades  and  bombs  filled  the  air.  The  enemy, 
now  in  confusion,  thought  they  were  attacked 
in  the  rear,  while  the  Swedish  brigades  pressed 
them  in  front.  Their  courage  began  to  fail 
them.  Their  left  wing  was  already  beaten, 
their  right  wavering,  and  their  artillery  in  the 
enemy's  hands.  The  battle  seemed  to  be  al- 
most decided  ;  another  moment  would  decide 
the  fate  of  the  day,  when  Pappenheim  ap- 
peared on  the  field  with  his  cuirassiers  and 
dragoons;  all  the  advantages  already  gained 
were  lost,  and  the  battle  was  to  be  fought 
anew. 

The  order  which  recalled  that  general  to 
Lutzen  had  reached  him  in  Halle,  while  his 
troops  were  still  plundering  the  town.  It  was 
impossible  to  colle6l  the  scattered  infantry 
with  that  rapidity  which  the  ungency  of  the 
order  and  Pappenheim 's  impatience  required. 
Without  waiting  for  it,  therefore,  he  ordered 
eight  regiments  of  cavalry  to  mount,  and,  at 
their  head,  he  galloped  at  full  speed  for  Lut- 
zen, to  share   in  the  battle.       He  arrived  in 


time  to  witness  the  flight  of  the  imperial  right 
wing,  which  Gustavus  Horn  was  driving  from 
the  field,  and  to  be  at  first  involved  in  their 
rout.  But  with  rapid  presence  of  mind  he 
rallied  the  flymg  troops,  and  led  them  once 
more  against  the  enemy.  Carried  away  by 
his  wild  bravery,  and  impatient  to  encounter 
the  king,  who  he  supposed  was  at  the  head  of 
this  wing,  he  burst  furiously  upon  the  Swedish 
ranks,  which,  exhausted  by  vidtory  and  infe- 
rior in  numbers,  were,  after  a  noble  resist- 
ance, overpowered  by  this  fresh  body  of 
enemies.  Pappenheim' s  unexpe6ted  appear- 
ance revived  the  drooping  courage  of  th,e  Im- 
perialists, and  the  Duke  of  Friedland  quickly 
availed  himself  of  this  favorable  moment  to 
reform  his  line.  The  closely  serried  bat- 
talions of  the  Swedes  were,  after  a  tremendous 
confli6l,  again  driven  across  the  trenches; 
and  the  battery,  which  had  been  twice  lost, 
again  rescued  from  their  hands.  The  whole 
yellow  regiment,  the  finest  of  all  that  distin- 
guished themselves  on  this  dreadful  day,  lay 
dead  on  the  field — covering  the  ground  almost 
in  the  same  excellent  order  which,  when  alive, 
they  maintained  with  such  unyielding  courage. 
The  same  fate  befel  another  regiment  of  blues, 
which  Count  Piccolomini  attacked  with  the 
imperial  cavalry  and  cut  down  after  a  des- 
perate contest.  Seven  times  did  this  intrepid 
general  renew  the  attack ;  seven  horses  were 
shot  under  him,  and  he  himself  was  pierced 
with  six  musket-balls,  yet  he  would  not  leave 
the  field  until  he  was  carried  along  in  the 
general  rout  of  the  whole  army.  Wallenstein 
himself  was  seen  riding  through  his  ranks  with 
cool  intrepidity  amidst  a  shower  of  balls,  a.s- 
sisting  the  distressed,  encouraging  the  valiant 
with  praise  and  the  wavering  by  his  fearful 
glance.  Around  and  close  by  him  his  men 
were  falling  thick,  and  his  own  mantle  was 
perforated  by  several  shots.  But  avenging 
destiny  this  day  prote6led  that  breast  for 
which  another  weapon  was  reserved ;  on  the 
same  field  where  the  noble  Gustavus  expired, 
Wallenstein  was  not  allowed  to  terminate  his 
guilty  career. 

Less  fortmiate  was  Pappenheim,  the  Tela- 
mon  of  the  army,  the  bravest  soldier  of  Aus- 
tria and  the  church.  An  ardent  desire  to 
encounter  the  king  in  person  carried  this 
daring  leader  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight, 
where  he  thought  his  noble  opponent  was 
most  surely  to  be  met.  Gustavus  had  also 
expressed  a  wish  to  meet  his  brave  antagonist, 
but  these  hostile  wishes  remained  ungratified; 
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death  first  brought  together  these  two  great 
heroes.  Two  musket-balls  pierc;ed  the  breast 
of  Pappenheim,  and  his  men  forcibly  carried 
him  from  the  field.  While  they  were  convey- 
ing him  to  the  rear,  a  murmur  reached  him 
that  he  whom  he  had  sought  lay  dead  upon 
the  plain.  When  the  truth  of  the  report  was 
confirmed  to  him  his  look  became  brighter, 
his  dying  eye  sparkled  with  a  last  gleam  of 
joy.  "Tell  the  Duke  of  Friedland,"  said  he, 
"that  I  lie  without  hope  of  life,  but  that  I 
die  happy,  since  I  know  that  the  implacable 
enemy  of  my  religion  has  fallen  on  the  same 
day."' 

With  Pappenheim  the  good  fortune  of  the 
Imperialists  departed.  The  cavalry  of  the 
right  wing,  already  beaten  and  only  rallied  by 
his  exertions,  no  sooner  missed  their  vi6lor- 
ious  leader  than  they  gave  up  everything  for 
lost,  and  abandoned  the  field  of  battle  in 
spiritless  despair.  The  right  wing  fell  into 
the  same  confusion,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  regiments  which  the  bravery  of  their 
colonels — Gotz,  Terzky,  Colleredo  and  Pic- 
colomini — compelled  to  keep  their  ground. 
The  Swedish  infantry,  with  prompt  determin- 
ation, profited  by  the  enemy's  confusion.  To 
fill  up  the  gaps  which  death  had  made  in  the 
front  line  they  formed  both  lines  into  one, 
and  with  it  made  the  final  and  decisive  charge. 
A  third  time  they  crossed  the  trenches,  and  a 
third  time  they  captured  the  battery.  The 
sun  was  setting  when  the  two  lines  closed. 
The  strife  grew  hotter  as  it  drew  to  an  end ; 
the  last  efforts  of  strength  were  mutually 
exerted,  and  .skill  and  courage  did    their  ut- 


most to  repair  in  these  precious  moments  the 
fortune  of  the  day.  It  was  in  vain ;  despair 
endows  everyone  with  superhuman  strength; 
no  one  can  conquer,  no  one  will  give  way. 
The  art  of  war  seemed  to  exhaust  its  powers 
on  one  side,  only  to  unfold  some  new  and 
untried  masterpiece  of  skill  on  the  other. 
Night  and  darkness  at  last  put  an  end  to  the 
fight,  before  the  fury  of  the  combatants  was 
exhausted — and  the  contest  only  ceased  when 
no  one  could  any  longer  find  an  antago- 
nist. Both  armies  separated  as  if  by  tacit 
agreement ;  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  each 
party  claiming  the  vi(Slory,  now  quitted  the 
field. 

The  artillery  on  both  sides,  as  the  horses 
could  not  be  found,  remained  all  night  upon 
the  field — at  once  the  reward  and  the  evidence 
of  vi6lory  to  him  who  should  hold  it.  Wal- 
lenstein,  in  his  haste  to  leave  Leipsic  and 
Saxony,  forgot  to  remove  his  part.  Not  long 
after  the  battle  was  ended  Pappenheim's  in- 
fantry, who  had  been  unable  to  follow  the 
rapid  movements  of  their  general,  and  who 
amounted  to  six  regiments,  marched  on  the 
field,  but  the  work  was  done.  A  few  hours 
earlier  so  considerable  a  reinforcement  would, 
perhajos,  have  decided  the  day  in  favor  of  the 
Imperialists;  and,  even  now,  by  remaining 
on  the  field  they  might  have  saved  the  duke's 
artillery  and  made  a  prize  of  that  of  the 
Swedes.  But  they  had  received  no  orders  to 
a(5l ;  and,  uncertain  as  to  the  issue  of  the 
battle,  they  retired  to  Leipsic,  where  they 
hoped  to  join  the  main  body. 

The  Duke  of  Friedland  had  retreated  thither 
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and  was  followed  on  the  morrow  by  the  scat- 
tered remains  of  his  army — without  artillery, 
without  colors,  and  almost  without  arms.  The 
Duke  of  Weimar,  it  appears,  after  the  toils  of 
this  bloody  day,  allowed  the  Swedish  army 
some  repose,  between  Lutzen  and  Weissenfels, 
near  enough  to  the  field  of  battle  to  oppose 
any  attempt  the  enemy  might  make  to  recover 
it.  Of  the  two  armies  more  than  nine  thous- 
and men  lay  dead  ;  a  still  greater  number 
were  wounded,  and  among  the  Imperialists 
scarcely  a  man  escaped  from  the  field  unin- 
jured. The  entire  plain  from  Lutzen  to  the 
canal  was  strewed  with  the  wounded,  the 
dying  and  the  dead.  Many  of  the  principal 
nobility  had  fallen  on  both  sides.  Even  the 
Abbot  of  Fulda,  who  had  mingled  in  the 
combat  as  a  spe6lator,  paid  for  his  curiosity 
and  his  ill-timed  zeal  with  his  life.  History 
says  nothing  of  prisoners — a  further  proof  of 
the  animosity  of  the  combatants,  who  neither 
gave  nor  took  quarter. 

Pappenheim  died  the  next  day  of  his  wounds 
at  Leipsic ;  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  imperial 
armv,  which  this  brave  warrior  had  so  often 
led  on  to  vi6lory.  The  battle  of  Prague, 
where,  together  with  Wallenstein,  he  was 
present  as  colonel,  was  the  beginning  of  his 
heroic  career.  Dangerously  -wounded,  with 
a  few  troops,  he  made  an  impetuous  attack  on 
a  regiment  of  the  enemy,  and  lay  for  several 
hours  mixed  with  the  dead  upon  the  field  be- 
neath the  weight  of  his  horse,  till  he  was 
discovered  by  some  of  his  own  men  in  plun- 
dering. With  a  small  force  he  defeated,  in 
three  different  engagements,  the  rebels  in 
Upper  Austria,  though  forty  thousand  strong. 
At  the  battle  of  Leipsic  he  for  a  long  time  de- 
layed the  defeat  of  Tilly  by  his  bravery,  and 
led  the  arms  of  the  emperor  on  the  Elbe  and 
the  Rhine  to  victory.  The  wild  impetuous 
fire  of  his  temperament,  which  no  danger, 
however  apparent,  could  cool  or  impossibilities 
check,  made  him  the  most  powerful  arm  of 
the  imperial  force,  but  unfitted  him  for  acting 
at  its  head.  The  battle  of  Leipsic,  if  Tilly 
may  be  believed,  was  lost  through  his  rash 
ardor.  At  the  destruftion  of  Magdeburg  his 
hands  were  deeply  steeped  in  blood ;  war  ren- 
dered savage  and  ferocious  his  disposition, 
which  had  been  cultivated  by  youthfiil  studies 
and  various  travels.  On  his  forehead  two  red 
streaks  like  swords  were  perceptible,  with 
which  nature  had  marked  him  at  his  very 
birth.  Even  in  his  later  years  these  became 
visible  as  often  as  his  blood  was  stirred  by  pas- 


sion ;  and  superstition  easily  persuaded  itself 
that  the  future  destiny  of  the  man  was  thus 
impressed  upon  the  forehead  of  the  child.  As 
a  faithful  servant  of  the  House  of  Austria  he 
had  the  strongest  claims  on  the  gratitude  of 
both  its  lines,  but  he  did  not  survive  to  en- 
joy the  most  brilliant  proof  of  their  regard. 
A  messenger  was  already  on  his  way  from 
Madrid  bearing  to  liim  the  order  of  the 
Golden  Fleece  when  death  overtook  him  at 
Leipsic. 

Though  Te  Deum,  in  all  Spanish  and  Aus- 
trian lands,  was  sung  in  honor  of  a  vi6tory, 
Wallenstein  himself,  by  the  haste  with  which 
he  quitted  Leipsic  and  soon  after  all  Saxony, 
and  by  renouncing  his  original  design  of  fixing 
there  his  winter  quarters,  openly  c  onfessed  his 
defeat.  It  is  true  he  made  one  more  feeble 
attempt  to  dispute,  even  in  his  flight,  the 
honor  of  vi6tory  by  sending  out  his  Croats 
next  morning  to  the  field  ;  but  the  sight  of  the 
Swedish  army  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  im- 
mediately dispersed  these  flying  bands,  and 
Duke  Bernard,  by  keeping  ])Ossession  of  the 
field  and  soon  after  by  the  capture  of  Leipsic, 
maintained  indisputably  his  claim  to  the  title 
of  vi6lor. 

But  it  was  a  dear  conquest,  a  dearer  tri- 
umph !  It  was  not  till  the  fury  of  the  contest 
was  over  that  the  full  weight  of  the  loss  sus- 
tained was  felt,  and  the  shout  of  triumph  died 
away  into  a  silent  gloomy  despair.  He  who 
had  led  them  to  the  charge  returned  not  with 
them :  there  he  lies  upon  the  field  which  he 
had  won,  mingled  with  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
common  crowd.  After  a  long  and  almost 
fruitless  search  the  corpse  of  the  king  was  dis- 
covered not  far  from  the  great  stone  which,  for 
a  hundred  years  before,  had  stood  between 
Lutzen  and  the  canal,  and  which,  from  the 
memorable  disaster  of  that  day,  still  bears  the 
name  of  the  Stone  of  the  Swede.  Covered 
with  blood  and  wounds  so  as  scarcely  to  be 
recognized,  trampled  beneath  the  horses' 
hoofs,  stripped  by  the  rude  hands  of  plun- 
derers of  its  ornaments  and  clothes,  his  body 
was  drawn  from  beneath  a  heap  of  dead,  con- 
veyed to  Weissenfels,  and  there  delivered  up 
to  the  lamentations  of  his  soldiers  and  the  last 
embraces  of  his  queen.  The  first  tribute  had 
been  paid  to  revenge,  and  blood  had  atoned 
for  the  blood  of  the  monarch ;  but  now  affec- 
tion assumes  its  rights  and  tears  of  grief  must 
flow  for  the  man.  The  universal  sorrow  ab- 
sorbs all  individual  woes.  The  generals,  still 
stupefied     by     the    unexpe61:ed    blow,     stood 
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speechless  aiul  motionless  aiouiul  his  bier, 
and  no  one  trusted  himself  enough  to  contem- 
plate the  full  extent  of  their  loss. 

The  emperor,  we  are  told  by  Khevenhuller, 
showed  symptoms  of  deep  and  apparently  sin- 
cere feeling  at  the  sight  of  the  king's  doublet 
stained  with  blood,  which  had  been  stripped 
from  him  during  the  battle  and  carried  to  Vi- 
enna. "Willingly,"  said  he,  "would  I  have 
granted  to  the  unfortunate  prince  a  longer  life 
and  a  safe  return  to  his  kingdom  had  Ger- 
many been  at  peace."  But  when  a  trait, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  a  proof  of  a  yet 
lingering  humanitv,  and  which  a  mere  regard 
to  appearance  and  even  self-love  would  have 
extorted  from  the  most  insensible,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  which  could  exist  only  in  the  most 
inhuman  heart,  has,  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
writer  of  modern  times  and  acknowledged 
merit,  been  made  the  subje6l  of  the  highest 
eulogium,  and  compared  with  the  magnani- 
mous tears  of  Alexander  for  the  fall  of  Darius, 
it  excites  our  distrust  of  the  other  virtues  of 
the  writer's  hero,  and,  what  is  still  worse,  of 
his  own  ideas  of  moral  dignity.  But  even 
such  praise,  whatever  its  amount,  is  much  for 
one  whose  memory  his  biographer  has  to  clear 
from  the  suspicion  of  being  privy  to  the  assas- 
sination of  a  king. 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  expe6led  that  the 
strong  leaning  of  mankind  to  the  marvellous 
would  leave  to  the  common  course  of  nature 
the  glory  of  ending  the  career  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus.  The  death  of  so  formidable  a 
rival  was  too  important  an  event  for  the  em- 
peror, not  to  excite  in  his  bitter  op])onent  a 
ready  suspicion  that  what  was  so  much  to  his 
interests  was  also  the  result  of  his  instigation. 
For  the  execution,  however,  of  this  dark  deed 
the  emperor  would  require  the  aid  of  a  foreign 
arm,  and  this  it  was  generally  believed  he  had 
found  in  Francis  Albert,  Duke  of  Saxe  Lauen- 
burg.  The  rank  of  the  latter  permitted  him  a 
free  access  to  the  king's  person,  while  it  at  the 
same  time  seemed  to  place  him  above  the  sus- 
picion of  so  foul  a  deed.  This  prince,  how- 
ever, was  in  fa6t  not  incapable  of  this  atrocity, 
and  he  had  moreover  sufficient  motives  for  its 
commission. 

Francis  Albert,  the  youngest  of  four  sons  of 
Francis  II.,  Duke  of  Lauenburg,  and  related 
by  the  mother's  side  to  the  race  of  Vasa,  had, 
in  his  early  years,  found  a  most  friendly  re- 
ception at  the  Swedish  court.  Some  offence 
which  he  had  committed  against  Gustavus 
Adolphus  in  the  queen's   chamber  was,   it  is 


said,  repaid  by  this  fiery  youth  with  a  box  on 
the  ear,  which,  though  immediately  repented 
of  and  amply  apologized  for,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  an  irreconcilable  hate  in  the  vindio 
tive  heart  of  the  duke.  Francis  Albert  subse- 
quently entered  the  imperial  service,  where  he 
rose  to  the  command  of  a  regiment,  and 
formed  a  close  intimacy  with  Wallenstein,  and 
condescended  to  be  the  instrument  of  a  secret 
negotiation  with  the  Saxon  court,  which  did 
little  honor  to  his  rank.  Without  anv  suffi- 
cient  cause  being  assigned  he  suddenly  quitted 
the  Austrian  service,  and  appeared  in  the 
king's  camp  at  Nuremberg  to  offer  his  services 
as  a  volunteer.  By  his  show  of  zeal  for  the 
Protestant  cause  and  prepossessing  and  flatter- 
ing deportment  he  gained  the  heart  of  the 
king,  who,  warned  in  vain  by  Oxenstiern, 
continued  to  lavish  his  favor  and  friendship 
on  this  suspicious  newcomer.  The  battle  of 
Lutzen  soon  followed,  in  which  Francis  Al- 
bert, like  an  evil  genius,  kept  close  to  the 
king's  side  and  did  not  leave  him  till  he  fell. 
He  owed,  it  was  thought,  his  own  safety 
amidst  the  fire  of  the  enemy  to  a  green  sash 
which  he  wore — the  color  of  the  Imperialists. 
He  was  at  any  rate  the  first  to  convey  to  his 
friend  Wallenstein  the  intelligence  of  the 
king's  death.  After  the  battle  he  exchanged 
the  Swedish  service  for  the  Saxon ;  and,  after 
the  murder  of  Wallenstein,  being  charged 
with  being  an  accomplice  of  that  general,  he 
only  escaped  the  sword  of  justice  by  abjuring 
his  faith.  His  last  appearance  in  life  was  as 
,  commander  of  an  imperial  army  in  Silesia, 
where  he  died  of  the  wounds  he  had  received 
before  Schweidnitz.  It  requires  some  effort 
to  believe  in  the  innocence  of  a  man  who  had 
run  through  a  c:areer  like  this  of  the  a6l 
charged  against  him ;  but,  however  great  may 
be  the  moral  and  physical  impossibility  of  his 
committing  such  a  crime,  it  must  still  be  al- 
lowed that  there  are  no  certain  grounds  for 
imputing  it  to  him.  Gustavus  Adolphus,  it  is 
well  known,  exposed  himself  to  danger  like 
the  meanest  soldier  in  his  army,  and  where 
thousands  fell  he  too  might  naturally  meet  his 
death.  How  it  reached  him  remains  indeed 
buried  in  mystery;  but  here,  more  than  any- 
where, does  the  maxim  apply,  that  where  the 
ordinary  course  of  things  is  fully  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  fa6t,  the  honor  of  human  na- 
ture ought  not  to  be  stained  by  any  suspicion 
of  moral  atrocity. 

But  by  whatever  hand  he  fell,  his  extraor- 
dinary destiny  must  appear  a  great  intcrposi- 
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tion  of  Providence.  History,  too  often  con- 
fined to  the  ungrateful  task  of  analyzing  the 
uniform  play  of  human  passions,  is  occasion- 
ally rewarded  by  the  appearance  of  events 
which  strike  like  a  hand  from  Heaven  into  the 
nicely  adjusted  machinery  of  human  plans, 
and  carry  the  contemplative  mind  to  a  higher 
order  of  things.  Of  this  kind  is  tlie  sudden 
retirement  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  from  the 
scene — stopping  for  a  time  the  whole  move- 
ment of  the  political  machine  and  disappoint- 
ing all  the  calculations  of  human  prudence. 
Yesterday,  the  very  soul,  the  great  and  ani- 
mating principle  of  his  own  creation ;  to-day, 
struck  unpitiably  to  the  ground  in  the  very 
midst  of  his  eagle  flight ;  untimely  torn  from 
a  whole  world  of  great  designs  and  from  the 
ripening  harvest  of  his  expe6lations,  he  left 
his  bereaved  party  disconsolate,  and  the  proud 
edifice  of  his  past  greatness  sank  into  ruins. 
The  Protestant  party  had  identified  its  hopes 
with  its  invincible  leader,  and  scarcely  can  it 
now  separate  them  from  him ;  with  him  they 
now  fear  all  good  fortune  is  buried.  But  it 
was  no  longer  the  benefa6lor  of  Germany  who 
fell  at  Lutzen ;  the  beneficent  part  of  his 
career  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  already  termin- 
ated, and  now  the  greatest  service  which  he 
could  render  to  the  liberties  of  Germany  was 
to  die.  The  all-engrossing  power  of  an  indi- 
vidual was  at  an  end,  but  many  came  forward 
to  essay  their  strength ;  the  equivocal  assist- 
ance of  an  over-powerful  protestor  gave  place 
to  a  more  noble  self-exertion  on  the  part  of 
the  Estates,  and  those  who  were  formerly  the 
mere  instruments  of  his  aggrandizement  now 
began  to  work  for  themselves.  They  now 
looked  to  their  own  exertions  for  the  emanci- 
pation, which  could  not  be  received  without 
danger  from  the  hand  of  the  mighty;  and  the 
Swedish  power,  now  incapable  of  sinking  into 
the  oppressor,  was  henceforth  restri6led  to  the 
more  modest  part  of  an  ally. 

The  ambition  of  the  Swedish  monarch 
aspired  unquestionably  to  establish  a  power 
within  Germany  and  to  attain  a  firm  footing 
in  the  centre  of  the  Empire,  which  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  liberties  of  the  Estates.  His 
aim  was  the  imperial  crown  ;  and  this  dignity, 
supported  by  his  power  and  maintained  by 
his  energy  and  activity,  would  in  his  hands  be 
liable  to  more  abuse  than  had  ever  been  feared 
from  the  House  of  Austria.  Born  in  a  for- 
eign country,  educated  in  the  maxims  of 
arbitrary  power,  and  by  principles  and  enthu- 
siasm a  determined  enemy  to  popery,  he  was 


ill  qualified  to  maintain  inviolate  the  consti- 
tution of  the  German  States  or  to  respedl  their 
-liberties.  The  coercive  homage  which  Augs- 
burg, with  many  other  cities,  was  forced  to 
pay  to  the  Swedish  crown,  bespoke  the  con- 
queror rather  than  the  prote6tor  of  the  Em- 
pire;  and  this  town,  prouder  of  the  title  of  a 
royal  city  than  of  the  higher  dignity  of  the 
freedom  of  the  Empire,  flattered  itself  with 
the  anticipation  of  becoming  the  capital  of 
his  future  kingdom.  His  ill-disguised  at- 
tempts upon  the  Ele6torate  of  Mentz,  which 
he  first  intended  to  bestow  upon  the  Ele6tor 
of  Brandenburg,  as  the  dower  of  his  daughter 
Christina,  and  afterwards  destined  'for  his 
chancellor  and  friend  Oxenstiern,  evinced 
plainly  what  liberties  he  was  disposed  to  take 
with  the  constitution  of  the  Empire.  His 
allies,  the  Protestant  princes,  had  claims  on 
his  gratitude  which  could  be  satisfied  only  at 
the  expense  of  their  Roman  Catholic  neigh- 
bors, and  particularly  of  the  immediate  Eccle- 
siastical Chapters ;  and  it  seems  probable  a 
plan  was  early  formed  for  dividing  the  con- 
quered provinces  (after  the  precedent  of  the 
barbarian  hordes  who  overran  the  German 
Empire),  as  a  common  spoil,  among  the  Ger- 
man and  Swedish  confederates.  In  his  treat- 
ment of  the  Elector  Palatine,  he  entirely 
belied  the  magnanimity  of  the  hero  and  for- 
got the  sacred  charafter  of  a  prote6lor.  The 
Palatinate  was  m  his  hands,  and  the  obliga- 
tions both  of  justice  and  honor  demanded  its 
full  and  immediate  restoration  to  the  legiti- 
mate sovereign.  But  by  a  subtlety  unworthy 
of  a  great  mind  and  disgraceful  to  the  honor- 
able title  of  prote6tor  of  the  oppressed,  he 
eluded  that  obligation.  He  treated  the  Pala- 
tinate as  a  conquest  wrested  from  the  enemy, 
and  thought  that  this  circumstance  gave  him 
a  right  to  deal  with  it  as  he  jjleased.  He  sur- 
rendered it  to  the  Ele6lor  as  a  favor,  not  as  a 
debt ;  and  that,  too,  as  a  Swedish  fief,  fettered 
by  conditions  which  diminished  half  its  value 
and  degraded  this  unfortunate  prince  into  a 
humble  vassal  of  Sweden.  One  of  these  con- 
ditions obliged  the  Ele6lor,  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war,  to  furnish  along  with  the 
other  princes  his  contribution  towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  Swedish  army,  a  condition 
which  plainly  indicates  the  fate  which,  in  the 
event  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  king, 
awaited  Germany.  His  sudden  disappearance 
secured  the  liberties  of  Germany  and  saved 
his  reputation,  while  it  probably  spared  him 
the  mortification  of  seeins;  his  own  allies  in 
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arms  against  him,  and  all  the  fruits  of  his  vic- 
tories torn  from  him  by  a  disadvantageous 
peace.  Saxony  was  already  disposed  to  aban- 
don him,  Denmark  viewed  his  success  with 
alarm  and  jealousy,  and  even  France,  the 
firmest  and   most  potent  of  his  allies,  terrified 


at  the  rapid  growth  of  his  power  and  the  im- 
perious tone  which  he  assumed,  looked  around 
at  the  very  moment  he  passed  the  Lech  for 
foreign  alliances,  in  order  to  check  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Goths  and  restore  to  Europe  the 
balance  of  power. 
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EPRIVED  by  death 

of  Gustavus  Adol- 
l)hus,  the  weak  bond 
of  union  was  dis- 
solved which  held 
together  the  Pro- 
testant members  of 
tlie  Empire ;  the 
allies  were  now 
again  at  liberty, 
and  their  alliance 
to  last  must  be 
formed  anew.  By  the  former  event,  if  un- 
remedied, they  would  lose  all  the  advantages 
they  had  gained  at  the  cost  of  so  much  blood- 
shed, and  expose  themselves  to  the  inevitable 
danger  of  becoming  one  after  the  other  the 
prey  of  an  enemy,  whom  by  their  union  alone 
they  had  been  able  to  oppose  and  to  master. 
Neither  Sweden  nor  anv  of  the  states  of  the 
Empire  was  singly  a  match  with  the  emperor 
and  the  League ;  and  by  seeking  a  peace  un- 
der the  present  state  of  things,  they  would 
necessarily  be  obliged  to  receive  laws  from 
the  enemy.  Union  was,  therefore,  equally  in- 
dispensable, either  for  concluding  a  peace  or 
continuing  the  war.  But  a  peace  sought  un- 
der the  present  circumstances,  could  not  fail 
to  be  disadvantageous  to  the  allied  powers. 
With  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  the 
enemy  had  formed  new  hopes ;  and  however 
gloomy  might  be  the  situation  of  his  affairs 
after  the  battle  of  Liitzen,  still  the  death  of 
his  dreaded  rival  was  an  event  too  disastrous 
to  the  allies  and  too  favorable  for  the  em])eror, 
not  to  justify  him  in  entertaining  the  most 
brilliant  expedlations,  and   not  to  encourage 


him  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Its  inev- 
itable consequence,  for  the  moment  at  least, 
must  be  want  of  union  among  the  allies,  and 
wliat  might  not  the  enqjeror  and  the  League 
gain  from  such  a  division  of  their  enemies? 
He  was  not  likely  to  sacrifice  such  prospe6ls 
as  the  present  turn  of  affairs  held  out  to  him 
for  any  peace  not  highly  beneficial  to  him- 
self; and  such  a  peace  the  allies  would  not  be 
disposed  to  accept.  They  naturally  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  continue  the  war,  and  for 
this  purpose  the  maintenance  of  the  existing 
union  was  acknowledged  to  be  indispens- 
able. 

But  how  was  this  union  to  be  renewed  ? 
and  whence  were  to  be  derived  the  neces.sary 
means  for  continuing  the  war  ?  It  was  not 
the  power  of  Sweden,  but  the  talents  and  per- 
sonal influence  of  its  late  king,  which  had 
given  him  so  overwhelming  an  influence  in 
Germany,  so  great  a  command  over  the  minds 
of  men  ;  and  even  he  had  innumerable  diffi- 
culties to  overcome  before  he  could  establisli 
among  the  states  even  a  weak  and  wavering 
alliance.  With  his  death  vanished  all  which 
his  personal  qualities  alone  had  rendered  prac- 
ticable, and  the  mutual  obligation  of  the 
states  seemed  to  cease  with  the  hopes  on 
which  it  had  been  founded.  Several  impa- 
tiently threw  off  the  yoke  which  had  always 
been  irksome ;  others  hastened  to  seize  the 
helm  whicli  they  had  unwillingly  seen  in  the 
hands  of  Gustavus,  but  which  during  his  life- 
time they  did  not  dare  to  dispute  with  him. 
Some  were  tempted  by  the  seducftive  promises 
of  the  emperor  to  abandon  the  alliance  ; 
others  oppressed   by  the   heavy  burdens  of  a 
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fourteen  years'  war,  longed  for  the  repose  of 
peace  upon  any  conditions,  lunvever  ruinous. 
The  gencpals  of  the  army,  partly  (lernian 
princes,  acknowledged  no  common  head,  and 
no  one  would  stoop  to  receive  orders  from 
another.  Unanimity  vanished  alike  from  the 
cabinet  and  the  field,  and  their  common  weal 
was  threatened  with  ruin  by  the  spirit  of  dis- 
union. 

Gustavus  had  left  no  male  heir  to  the  crown 
of  Sweden  :  his  daughter  Christina,  then  six 
years  old,  was  the  natural  heir.  The  unavoid- 
able weakness  of  a  regency,  suited  ill  with 
that  energy  and  resolution  which  Sweden 
would  be  called  upon  to  display  in  this  trying 
conjun6lure.  The  wide-reaching  mind  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus  had  raised  this  unimport- 
ant and  hitherto  unknown  kingdom  to  a  rank 
among  the  powers  of  Europe,  which  it  could 
not  retain  without  the  fortune  and  genius  of 
its  author,  and  from  which  it  could  not  recede 
without  a  humiliating  confession  of  weakness. 
Though  the  German  war  had  been  condu6led 
chiefly  on  the  resources  of  Germany,  yet  even 
the  small  contribution  of  men  and  money 
which  Sweden  furnished  had  sufficed  to  ex- 
haust the  finances  of  that  poor  kingdom,  and 
the  peasantry  groaned  beneath  the  imposts 
necessarily  laid  upon  them.  The  plunder 
gained  in  Germany  enriched  only  a  few  indi- 
viduals among  the  nobles  and  the  soldiers, 
while  Sweden  itself  remained  poor  as  before. 
For  a  time,  it  is  true,  the  national  glory  re- 
conciled the  subje6l  to  these  burdens,  and  the 
sums  exacted  seemed  but  as  a  loan  placed  at 
interest  in  the  fortunate  hand  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  to  be  richly  repaid  by  the  grateful 
monarch  at  the  conclusion  of  a  glorious  peace. 
But  with  the  king's  death  this  hope  vanished, 
and  the  deluded  people  now  loudlv  demanded 
relief  from  their  burdens. 

But  the  spirit  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  still 
lived  in  the  men  to  whom  he  had  confided 
the  administration  of  the  kingdom.  However 
dreadful  to  them  and  unexpe6led  was  the  in- 
telligence of  his  death,  it  did  not  deprive 
them  of  their  manly  courage  ;  and  the  spirit 
of  ancient  Rome,  under  the  invasion  of  Bren- 
nus  and  Hannibal,  animated  this  noble  assem- 
bly. The  greater  the  price  at  which  these 
hard-gained  advantages  had  been  purchased, 
the  less  readily  could  they  reconcile  them- 
selves to  renounce  them  :  not  unrevenged  was 
a  king  to  be  sacrificed.  Called  on  to  choose 
between  a  doubtful  and  exhausting  war  and  a 
profitable  but  disgraceful  peace,  the  Swedish 


council  of  state  boldly  espoused  the  side  of 
danger  and  honor ;  and  with  agreeable  sur- 
l)rise  men  beheld  this  venerable  senate  a6ling 
with  all  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  youth. 
Surrounded  with  watchful  enemies,  both  within 
and  without,  and  threatened  on  every  side 
with  danger,  they  armed  themselves  against 
them  all  with  equal  prudence  and  heroism, 
and  labored  to  extend  their  kingdom  even  at 
the  moment  when  they  had  to  struggle  for  its 
existence. 

The  decease  of  the  king  and  the  minority 
of  his  daughter  Christina,  renewed  the  claims 
of  Poland  to  the  Swedish  throne ;  and  King 
Ladislaus,  the  son  of  Sigismund,  spared  no 
intrigues  to  gain  a  party  in  Sweden.  On  this 
ground  the  regency  lost  no  time  in  proclaim- 
ing the  young  queen  and  arranging  the  admin- 
istration of  the  regency.  All  the  officers  of 
the  kingdom  were  summoned  to  do  homage 
to  their  new  princess,  all  correspondence  with 
Poland  prohibited,  and  the  edidls  of  previous 
monarchs  against  the  heirs  of  Sigismund  con- 
firmed by  a  solemn  a6l  of  the  nation.  The 
alliance  with  the  Czar  of  Muscovy  was  care- 
fully renewed,  in  order  by  the  arms  of  this 
prince  to  keep  the  hostile  Poles  in  check. 
The  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  put  an 
end  to  the  jealousy  of  Denmark,  and  removed 
the  grounds  of  alarm  which  had  stood  in  the 
way  of  a  good  understanding  between  the  two 
states.  The  representations  by  which  the  en- 
emy sought  to  stir  up  Christian  IV.  against 
Sweden,  were  no  longer  listened  to  ;  and  the 
strong  wish  the  Danish  monarch  entertained 
for  the  marriage  of  his  son  Ulrick  with  the 
young  princess,  combined  with  the  dictates 
of  a  sounder  policy  to  incline  him  to  a  neu- 
trality. At  the  same  time  England.  Holland 
and  France  came  forward  with  the  gratifying 
assurances  to  the  regency  of  continued  friend- 
ship and  support,  and  encouraged  them,  with 
one  voice,  to  prosecute  with  activity  the  war 
which  hitherto  had  been  conduced  with  so 
much  glory.  Whatever  reason  France  might 
have  to  congratulate  itself  on  the  death  of  the 
Swedish  conqueror,  it  was  as  fully  sensible  of 
the  expediency  of  maintaining  the  alliance 
with  Sweden.  Without  exposing  itself  to 
great  danger,  it  could  not  allow  the  power 
of  Sweden  to  sink  in  Germany.  Want  of 
resources  of  its  own  would  either  drive  Swe- 
den to  conclude  a  hasty  and  disadvantageous 
peace  with  Austria — and  then  all  the  past 
efforts  to  lower  the  ascendancy  of  this  dan- 
gerous   power   would    be    thrown    awa)- — or 
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necessity  and  despair  would  drive  the  armies 
to  extort  from  the  Roman  CathoHc  states  the 
means  of  support,  and  France  would  then  be 
regarded  as  the  betrayer  of  those  very  states, 
who  had  placed  themselves  under  her  power- 
ful protection.  The  death  of  Gustavus,  far 
from  breaking  up  the  alliance  between  France 
and  Sweden,  had  only  rendered  it  more  neces- 
sary for  both,  and  more  profitable  for  France. 
Now  for  the  first  time — since  he  was  dead  who 
had  stretched  his  prote6ling  arm  over  Ger- 
many and  guarded  its  frontiers  against  the 
encroaching  designs  of  France  —  could  the 
latter  safely  pursue  its  designs  upon  Alsace, 
and  thus  be  enabled  to  sell  its  aid  to  the  Ger- 
man Protestants  at  a  dearer  rate. 

Strengthened  by  these  alliances,  secured  in 
its  interior,  and  defended  from  without  by 
strong  frontier  garrisons  and  fleets,  the  regency 
did  not  delay  an  instant  to  continue  a  war  by 
which  Sweden  had  little  of  its  own  to  lose, 
while  if  success  attended  its  arms  one  or  more 
of  the  German  provinces  might  be  won, 
either  as  a  conquest  or  indemnification  of  its 
expenses.  Secure  amidst  its  seas,  Sweden, 
even  if  driven  out  of  Germany,  would  scarcely 
be  exposed  to  greater  peril  than  if  it  volun- 
tarily retired  from  the  contest,  w'hile  the 
former  measure  was  as  honorable  as  the  latter 
was  disgraceful.  The  more  boldness  the 
regency  displayed,  the  more  confidence  would 
they  inspire  among  their  confederates,  the 
more  respeft  among  their  enemies,  and  the 
more  favorable  conditions  might  they  antici- 
pate in  the  event  of  peace.  If  they  found 
themselves  too  weak  to  execute  the  wide- 
ranging  projects  of  Gustavus,  they  at  least 
owed  it  to  this  lofty  model  to  do  their  utmost, 
and  to  yield  to  no  difficulty  short  of  absolute 
necessity.  Alas  that  motives  of  self-interest 
had  too  great  a  share  in  this  noble  determina- 
tion to  demand  our  unqualified  admiration  ! 
For  those  who  had  nothing  themselves  to  suffer 
from  the  calamities  of  war,  but  were  rather  to 
be  enriched  by  if,  it  was  an  easy  matter  to 
resolve  upon  its  continuation  ;  for  the  German 
Empire  was,  in  the  end,  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses ;  and  the  provinces  on  which  they 
reckoned  would  be  cheaply  purchased  with 
the  few  troops  they  sacrificed  to  them,  and 
with  the  generals  who  were  placed  at  the  head 
of  armies,  composed  for  the  most  part  of  Ger- 
mans, and  with  the  honorable  superintendence 
of  all  the  operations,  both  military  and  poli- 
tical. 

But  this  superintendence  v/as  irreconcilable 


with  the  distance  of  the  Swedish  regency  from 
the  scene  of  a6lion  and  with  the  slowness 
which  necessarily  accompanies  all  the  move- 
ments of  a  council. 

To  one  comprehensive  mind  must  be  in- 
trusted the  management  of  Swedish  interests 
in  Germany,  and  with  full  powers  to  determine 
at  discretion  all  questions  of  war  and  peace, 
the  necessary  alliances,  and  the  requisite 
levies.  With  dictatorial  power,  and  with  the 
whole  influence  of  the  crown  which  he  was  to 
represent,  must  this  important  magistrate  be 
invested,  in  order  to  maintain  its  dignity,  to 
enforce  united  and  combined  operations,  to 
give  effeCt  to  his  orders,  and  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  monarch  whom  he  succeeded. 
Such  a  man  was  found  in  the  Chancellor  Oxen- 
stiern,  the  first  minister,  and  what  is  more,  the 
friend  of  the  deceased  king,  who,  acquainted 
with  all  the  secrets  of  his  master,  versed  in 
the  politics  of  Germany  and  in  the  relations 
of  all  the  states  of  Europe,  was  unquestionably 
the  fittest  instrument  to  carry  out  the  plans  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus  in  their  full  extent. 

Oxenstiern  was  on  his  way  to  Upper  Ger- 
many, in  order  to  assemble  the  four  Upper 
Circles,  when  the  news  of  the  king's  death 
reached  him  at  Hanau.  This  was  a  heavy 
blow,  both  to  the  friend  and  the  statesman. 
Sweden  indeed  had  lost  but  a  king,  Germany 
a  protector ;  but  Oxenstiern  the  author  of  his 
fortunes,  the  friend  of  his  soul,  and  the  objeCt 
of  his  admiration.  Though  the  greatest  suf- 
ferer in  the  general  loss,  he  was  the  first  who 
by  his  energy  rose  from  the  blow,  and  the 
only  one  qualified  to  repair  it.  His  penetrat- 
ing glance  foresaw  all  the  obstacles  which 
would  oppose  the  execution  of  his  plans,  the 
discouragement  of  the  estates,  the  intrigues 
of  hostile  courts,  the  breaking  up  of  the  con- 
federacy, the  jealousy  of  the  leaders,  and  the 
dislike  of  princes  of  the  Empire  to  .submit  to 
foreign  authority.  But  even  this  deep  insight 
into  the  existing  state  of  things,  which  re- 
vealed the  whole  extent  of  the  evil,  showed 
him  also  the  means  by  which  it  might  be  over- 
come. It  was  essential  to  revive  the  drooping 
courage  of  the  weaker  states,  to  meet  the  secret 
machinations  of  the  enemy,  to  ally  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  more  powerful  allies,  to  rouse  the 
friendly  powers,  and  France  in  particular,  to 
aCtive  assistance;  but  above  all,  to  repair  the 
ruined  edifice  of  the  German  alliance  and  to 
reunite  the  scattered  strength  of  the  party  by 
a  close  and  permanent  bond  of  union.  The 
dismay  which  the    loss  of  their  leader  occa- 
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sioned  the  German  Protestants,  might  as  read- 
ily dispose  them  to  a  closer  alliance  with 
Sweden  as  to  a  hasty  peace  with  the  emperor ; 
and  it  depended  entirely  upon  the  course  pur- 
sued, which  of  these  alternatives  they  would 
adopt.  Everything  might  be  lost  by  the 
slightest  sign  of  despondency ;  nothing  but 
the  confidence  which  Sweden  showed  in  her- 
self could  kindle  among  the  Germans  a  similar 
feeling  of  self-confidence.  All  the  attempts 
of  Austria  to  detach  these  princes  from  the 
Swedish  alliance  would  be  unavailing  the  mo- 
ment their  eyes  became  opened  to  their  true 
interests,  and  they  were  instigated  to  a  public 
and  formal  breach  with  the  emperor. 

Before  these  measures  could  be  taken,  and 
the  necessary  points  settled  between  the  re- 


gency and  their  minister,  a  precious  oppor- 
tunity of  a6tion  would,  it  is  true,  be  lost  to 
the  Swedish  army,  of  which  the  enemy  would 
be  sure  to  take  the  utmost  advantage.  It  was, 
in  short,  in  the  power  of  the  emperor  totally 
to  ruin  the  Swedish  interest  in  Germany,  and 
to  this  he  was  a6lually  invited  by  the  prudent 
councils  of  the  Duke  of  Friedland.  Wallen- 
stein  advised  him  to  proclaim  an  universal 
amnesty,  and  to  meet  the  Protestant  states 
with  favorable  conditions.  In  the  first  con- 
sternation produced  by  the  fall  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  such  a  declaration  would  have  had 
the  most  powerful  efife6ls,  and  probably  would 
have  brought  the  wavering  states  back  to  their 
allegiance.  But  blinded  by  this  unexpeded 
turn   of  fortune,  and    infatuated   by  Spanish 
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counsels,  he  anticipated  a  more  brilliant  issue 
from  war,  and  instead  of  listening  to  these 
propositions  of  an  accommodation,  he  hast- 
ened to  augment  his  forces.  Spain,  enriched 
by  the  grant  of  the  tenth  of  the  ecclesiastical 
possessions,  which  the  pope  confirmed,  sent 
him  considerable  supplies,  negotiated  for  him 
at  the  Saxon  court,  and  hastily  levied  troops 
for  him  in  Italy  to  be  employed  in  Germany. 
The  Eledlor  of  Bavaria  also  considerably  in- 
creased his  military  force ;  and  the  restless 
disposition  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  did  not 
permit  him  to  remain  ina6live  in  this  favor- 
able change  of  fortune.  But  while  the  enemy 
were  thus  busy  to  profit  by  the  disaster  of 
Sweden,  Oxenstiern  was  diligent  to  avert  its 
most  fatal  consequences. 

Less  apprehensive  of  open  enemies  than  of 
the  jealousy  of  the  friendly  powers,  he  left 
Upper  Germany,  which  he  had  secured  by 
conquests  and  alliances,  and  set  out  in  person 
to  prevent  a  total  defe6lion  of  the  Lower  Ger- 
man states,  or,  what  would  have  been  almost 
equally  ruinous  to  Sweden,  a  private  alliance 
among  themselves.  Offended  at  the  boldness 
with  which  the  chancellor  assumed  the  direc- 
tion of  affairs,  and  inwardly  exasperated  at 
the  thought  of  being  dictated  to  by  a  Swedish 
nobleman,  the  Ele6tor  of  Saxony  again  medi- 
tated a  dangerous  separation  from  Sweden ; 
and  the  only  question  in  his  mind  was,  whether 
he  should  make  full  terms  with  the  emperor  or 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Protestants 
and  form  a  third  party  in  Germany.  Similar 
ideas  were  cherished  by  Duke  Ulric  of  Bruns- 
wick, who,  indeed,  showed  them  openly 
enough  by  forbidding  the  Swedes  from  re- 
cruiting within  his  dominions,  and  inviting 
the  Lower  Saxon  states  to  Luneburg  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  Confederacy  among 
themselves.  The  Ele6lor  of  Brandenburg, 
jealous  of  the  influence  which  Saxony  was 
likely  to  attain  in  Lower  Germany,  alone 
manifested  any  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the 
Swedish  throne,  which,  in  thought,  he  already 
destined  for  his  son.  .^t  the  court  of  Saxony 
Oxenstiern  was  no  doubt  honorably  received; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  personal  efforts  of 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  empty  promises 
of  continued  friendship  were  all  that  he  could 
obtain.  With  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  he  was 
more  successful,  for  with  him  he  ventured  to 
assume  a  bolder  tone.  Sweden  was  at  the 
time  in  possession  of  the  see  of  Magdeburg, 
the  bishop  of  which  had  the  power  of  assem- 
bling the  Lower  Saxon  Circle.     The  chancel- 


lor now  asserted  the  rights  of  the  crown,  and 
by  this  spirited  proceeding  put  a  slop  for  the 
present  to  tliis  dangerous  assembly  designed 
by  the  duke.  The  main  obje6t,  however,  of 
his  present  journey  and  of  his  fiiture  endea- 
vors— a  general  Confederacy  of  the  Protes- 
tants— miscarried  entirely,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  content  himself  with  some  unsteady  alli- 
ances in  the  vSaxon  Circles,  and  with  the 
weaker  assistance  of  Upper  Germany. 

As  the  Bavarians  were  too  powerful  on  the 
Danube  the  assembly  of  the  four  Upjjer  Cir- 
cles, which  should  have  been  held  at  Ulm, 
was  removed  to  Heilbronn,  where  deputies  of 
more  than  twelve  cities  of  the  Empire,  with  a 
brilliant  crowd  of  doctors,  counts  and  princes, 
attended.  The  ambassadors  of  foreign  powers 
likewise^ — Franc  e,  England  and  Holland — at- 
tended this  congress,  at  which  Oxenstiern  ap- 
peared in  person  with  all  the  splendor  of  the 
crown,  whose  representative  he  was.  He  him- 
self opened  the  proceedings  and  conducted 
the  deliberations.  After  receiving  from  all 
the  assembled  Estates  assurances  of  unshaken 
fidelity,  perseverance  and  unity,  he  required 
of  them  solemnly  and  formally  to  declare  the 
emperor  and  the  League  as  enemies.  But  de- 
sirable as  it  was  for  Sweden  to  exasperate  the 
ill  feeling  between  the  emperor  and  the  Estates 
into  a  formal  rupture,  the  latter,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  equally  indisposed  to  shut  out  the 
possibility  of  reconciliation  by  so  decided  a 
step,  and  to  place  themselves  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Swedes.  They  maintained  that 
any  formal  declaration  of  war  was  useless  and 
superfluous  where  the  a61  would  speak  for 
itself,  and  their  firmness  on  this  point  silenced 
at  last  the  chancellor.  Warmer  disputes  arose 
on  the  third  and  principal  article  of  the  treaty 
— concerning  the  means  of  prosecuting  the 
war  and  the  quota  which  the  several  states 
ought  to  furnish  for  the  support  of  the  army. 
Oxenstiern 's  maxim,  to  throw  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  the  common  burden  on  the  states,  did 
not  suit  very  well  with  their  determination  to 
give  as  little  as  possible.  The  Swedish  chan- 
cellor now  experienced  what  had  been  felt  by 
thirty  emperors  before  him  to  their  cost,  that 
of  all  difficult  undertakings  the  most  difficult 
was  to  extort  money  from  the  Germans.  In- 
stead of  granting  the  necessary  sums  for  the 
new  armies  to  be  raised,  they  eloquently  dwelt 
upon  the  calamities  which  had  befallen  the 
former,  and  demanded  relief  from  the  old 
burdens  when  they  were  required  to  submit  to 
new.      The  irritation  which  the  chancellor's 
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demand  for  money  raised  among  the  stales 
gave  rise  to  a  thousand  complaints;  and  the 
outrages  committed  by  the  troops  in  their 
marches  and  quarters  were  dwelt  upon  with  a 
stanling  minuteness  and  truth. 

In  the  service  of  two  absolute  monarchs, 
Oxenstiern  had  but  little  opportunity  to  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  formalities  and  cau- 
tious proceedings  of  republican  deliberations, 
or  to  bear  opposition  with  patience.  Ready 
to  ad;  the  instant  the  necessity  of  a6lion  was 
apparent,  and  inflexible  in  his  resolution  when 
he  had  once  taken  it,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  com- 
prehend the  inconsistency  of  most  men,  who, 
while  they  desire  the  end  are  yet  averse  to  the 
means.  Prompt  and  impetuous  by  nature,  he 
was  so  on  this  occasion  from  principle ;  for 
everything  depended  on  concealing  the  weak- 
ness of  Sweden  under  a  firm  and  confident 
speech,  and  by  assuming  the  tone  of  a  law- 
giver, really  to  become  so.  It  was  nothing 
wonderful,  therefore,  if,  amidst  these  inter- 
minable discussions  with  German  do6lors  and 
deputies,  he  was  entirely  out  of  his  sphere, 
and  if  the  inconstancy,  which  distinguishes 
the  chara6ler  of  the  Germans  in  their  public 
deliberations,  had  driven  him  almost  to  des- 
pair. Without  respe6ting  a  custom,  to  which 
even  the  most  powerful  of  the  emperors  had 
been  obliged  to  conform,  he  rejecfted  all  writ- 
ten deliberations,  which  suited  so  well  with 
the  national  slowness  of  resolve.  He  could 
not  conceive  how  ten  days  could  be  spent  in 
debating  a  measure,  which  with  himself  was 
decided  upon  its  bare  suggestion.  Harshly, 
however,  as  he  treated  the  states,  he  found 
them  ready  enough  to  assent  to  his  fourth  mo- 
tion, which  concerned  himself.  When  he 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  giving  a  head 
and  a  dire6lor  to  the  new  Confederation,  that 
honor  was  unanimously  assigned  to  Sweden, 
and  he  himself  was  humbly  requested  to  give 
to  the  common  cause  the  benefit  of  his  en- 
lightened experience,  and  to  take  upon  him- 
self the  burden  of  the  supreme  command. 
But  in  order  to  prevent  his  abusing  the  great 
powers  thus  conferred  upon  him,  it  was  pro- 
posed, not  without  French  influence,  to  ap- 
point a  number  of  overseers,  in  fa 61,  under 
the  name  of  assistants,  to  control  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  <  ommon  treasure  and  to  consult 
with  him  as  to  the  levies,  marches  and  quar- 
terings  of  the  troops.  Oxenstiern  long  and 
strenuously  resisted  this  limitation  of  his  au- 
thority, which  could  not  fliil  to  trammel  him 
in  the  execution  of  every  enterprise  requiring 


promptitude  or  secrecy,  and  at  last  suc- 
ceeded, with  difficulty,  in  obtaining  so  far  a 
modification  of  it  that  his  management  in 
affairs  of  war  was  to  be  uncontrolled.  The 
chancellor  finally  approached  the  delicate 
point  of  the  indemnification  which  Sweden 
was  to  expe6l  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
from  the  gratitude  of  the  allies,  and  flattered 
himself  with  the  hope  that  Pomerania,  the 
main  obje6l  of  Sweden,  would  be  assigned  to 
her,  and  that  he  would  obtain  lYom  the  prov- 
inces assurances  of  effectual  co-operation  in  its 
acquisition.  But  he  could  obtain  nothing 
more  than  a  vague  assurance  that  in  a  general 
peace  the  interests  of  all  parties  would  be  at- 
tended to.  That  on  this  point  the  caution  of 
the  Estates  was  not  owing  to  any  regard  for 
the  constitution  of  the  Empire,  became  mani- 
fest from  the  liberality  they  evinced  towards 
the  chancellor  at  the  expense  of  the  free  cities 
of  the  Empire.  They  were  ready  to  grant 
him  the  archbishopric  of  Mentz  (which  he 
already  held  as  a  conquest),  and  only  with 
difficulty  did  the  French  ambassador  succeed 
in  preventing  a  step  which  was  as  impolitic  as 
it  was  disgraceful.  Though  on  the  whole  the 
result  of  the  congress  had  fallen  far  short  of 
Oxenstiern 's  expe6lations,  he  had  at  least 
gained  for  himself  and  his  crown  his  main  ob- 
ject, namely,  the  direction  of  the  whole  Con- 
federacy; he  had  also  succeeded  in  strength- 
ening the  bond  of  union  between  the  four 
upper  Circles,  and  obtained  from  the  states  a 
yearly  contribution  of  two  millions  and  a  half 
of  dollars  for  the  maintenance  of  the  army. 

These  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  states 
demanded  some  return  from  Sweden.  A  few 
weeks  after  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
sorrow  ended  the  days  of  the  unfortunate 
Ele6lor  Palatine.  For  eight  months  he  had 
swelled  the  pomp  of  his  protedlor's  court  and 
expended  on  it  the  small  remainder  of  his 
patrimony.  He  was  at  last  approaching  the 
goal  of  his  wishes,  and  the  prospe6l  of  a 
brighter  future  was  opening  when  death  de- 
prived him  of  his  protestor.  But  what  he  re- 
garded as  the  greatest  calamity  was  highly 
favorable  to  his  heirs.  Gustavus  might  ven- 
ture to  delay  the  restoration  of  his  dominions 
or  to  load  the  gift  with  hard  conditions,  but 
Oxenstiern,  to  whom  the  friendship  of  Eng- 
land, Holland  and  Brandenburg  and  the  good 
opinion  of  the  Reformed  States  was  indispen- 
sable, felt  the  necessity  of  immediately  ful- 
filling the  obligations  of  justice.  At  this 
assembly,  at  Heilbronn,  therefore,  he  engaged 
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to  surrender  to  Frederick's  heirs  the  whole 
Palatinate,  both  the  part  already  conquered 
and  that  which  remained  to  be  conquered, 
with  the  exception  of  Manheim,  which  the 
Swedes  were  to  hold  until  they  should  be  in- 
demnified for  their  expenses.  The  chancellor 
did  not  confine  his  liberality  to  the  family  of 
the  Palatine  alone;  the  other  allied  princes 
received  proofs,  though  at  a  later  period,  of 
the  gratitude  of  Sweden,  which,  however,  she 
dispensed  at  little  cost  to  herself. 

Impartiality,  the  most  sacred  obligation  of 
the  historian,  here  compels  us  to  an  admission 
not  much  to  the  honor  of  the  champions  of 
German    liberty.       However    the    Protestant 
princes   might   boast    of  the   justice    of  their 
cause  and    the  sincerity  of  their  conviction, 
still  the  motives  from  which  they  a6ted  were 
selfish  enough ;    and    the  desire  of  stripping 
others  of  their  possessions  had  at  least  as  great 
a  share  in   the  commencement   of  hostilities 
as  the  fear  of  being  deprived  of  their  own. 
Gustavus   soon    found    that  he  might   reckon 
much  more  on  these  selfish  motives  than  on 
their  patriotic  zeal,  and  did  not  fail  to  avail 
himself  of  them.      Each  of  his  Confederates 
received  from  him  the  promise  of  some  pos- 
sessions, either  already  wrested  or  to  be  after- 
wards taken  from  the  enemy;  and  death  alone 
prevented    him  from  fulfilling    these   engage- 
ments.    What  prudence  had  suggested  to  the 
king  necessity  now  prescribed  to  his  successor. 
If  it  was  his  obje6t  to  continue    the  war   he 
must  be  ready  to  divide  the  spoil  among  the 
allies,  and  promise  them  advantages  from  the 
confusion  which  it  was  his  obje6t  to  continue. 
Thus  he  promised  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
the  abbacies  of  Paderborn,  Corvey,  Munster 
and  Fulda;  to  Duke  Bernard  of  Weimar  the 
Franconian  Bishoprics;  to  the  Duke  of  Wir- 
temberg  the  Ecclesiastical  domains   and    the 
Austrian  countries  lying  within  his  territories, 
all  under  the  title  of  fiefs  of  Sweden.     This 
spe6tacle,  so  strange  and  so  dishonorable  to 
the    German    character,   surprised    the    chan- 
cellor, who    found   it    difficult    to  repress  his 
contempt,  and    on    one    occasion    exclaimed, 
"Let  it  be  writ  in  our  records,  for  an  ever- 
lasting memorial,  that  a  German  prince  made 
such  a  request  of  a  Swedish    nobleman,  and 
that  the  Swedish  nobleman  granted  it  to  the 
German  upon  German  ground!" 

After  these  successful  measures  he  was  in  a 
condition  to  take  the  field  and  prosecute  the 
war  with  fresh  vigor.  Soon  after  the  vi6lory 
at  Lutzen  the  troops  of  Saxony  and  Luneburg 


united  with  the  Swedish  main  body,  and  the 
Imperialists  were  in  a  short  time  totally  driven 
from  Saxony.  The  united  army  again  di- 
vided— the  Saxons  marched  towards  Lusatia 
and  Silesia,  to  a6l  in  conjun6lion  with  Count 
Thurn  against  the  Austrians  in  that  quarter; 
a  part  of  the  Swedish  army  was  led  by  the 
Duke  of  Weimar  into  Franconia,  and  the 
other  by  George,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  into 
Westphalia  and  Lower  Saxony. 

The  conquests  on  the  Lech  and  the  Danube 
during    Gustavus's    expedition    into    Saxony, 
had  been  maintained  by  the  Palatine  of  Birk- 
enfeld  and  the  Swedish  General  Banner  against 
the  Bavarians;  but  unable  to  hold  their  ground 
against  the  victorious  progress  of  the  latter, 
supported  as    they  were  by  the   bravery  and 
military  experience  of  the    imperial   General 
Altringer,   they  were  under  the    necessity  of 
summoning    the    Swedish    General     Horn    to 
their   assistance    from  Alsace.      This   experi- 
enced general  having  captured  the  towns  of 
Benfeld,  Schlettstadt,  Colmar  and  Hagenau, 
committed  the  defence  of  them  to  the  Rhine- 
grave    Otto    Louis,    and   hastily   crossed    the 
Rhine  to  form  a  junction  with  Banner's  army. 
But  although  the  combined  force  amounted  to 
more  than  sixteen  thousand,   they  could  not 
prevent    the   enemy  from   obtaining  a  strong 
position    on    the    Swabian     frontier,     taking 
Kempten,  and    being   joined    by  seven    regi- 
ments from  Bohemia.     In  order  to  retain  the 
command  of  the  important  banks  of  the  Lech 
and  the  Danube,  they  were  under  the  neces- 
sity of  recalling  the  Rhinegrave  Otto   Louis 
from  Alsace,  where  he  had,  after  the  departure 
of  Horn,  found  it  difficult  to  defend  himself 
against  the  exasperated  peasantry.     With  his 
army  he  was  now  summoned  to  strengthen  the 
army  on  the  Danube ;  and  as  even  this  rein- 
forcement was  insufficient,  Duke  Bernard  of 
Weimar  was  earnestly  pressed  to  turn  his  arms 
into  this  quarter. 

Duke  Bernard  soon  after  the  opening  of  the 
campaign  of  1633  had  made  himself  master 
of  the  town  and  territory  of  Bamberg,  and 
was  now  threatening  Wurtzburg.  But  on  re- 
ceiving the  summons  of  General  Horn  with- 
out delay  he  began  his  march  towards  the 
Danube,  defeated  on  his  way  a  Bavarian  army 
under  John  de  Werth,  and  joined  the  Swedes 
near  Donauwerth.  This  numerous  force,  com- 
manded by  excellent  generals,  now  threatened 
Bavaria  with  a  fearful  inroad.  The  Bishopric 
of  Eichstadt  was  completely  overrun,  and  In- 
golstadt  was  on  the  point  of  being  delivered 
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up  by  treachery  to  the  Swedes.  Altringer, 
fettered  in  his  movements  by  the  express 
order  of  the  Duke  of  Friedland,  and  left 
without  assistance  from  Bohemia,  was  unable 
to  check  the  progress  of  the  enemy.  The 
most  favorable  circumstances  combined  to 
further  the  progress  of  the  Swedish  arms  in 
this  quarter,  when  the  operations  of  the  army 
were  at  once  stopped  by  a  mutiny  among  the 
officers. 

All  the  previous  successes  in  Germany  were 
owing  altogether  to  arms;  the  greatness  of 
Gustavus  himself  was  the  work  of  the  army, 
the  fruit  of  their  discipline,  their  bravery,  and 
their  persevering  courage  under  numberless 
dangers  and  privations.  However  wisely  his 
plans  were  laid  in  the  cabinet,  it  was  to  the 
army  ultimately  that  he  was  indebted  for  their 
execution  ;  and  the  expanding  designs  of  the 
general  did  but  continually  impose  new  bur- 
dens on  the  soldiers.  All  the  decisive  advan- 
tages of  the  war  had  been  violently  gained  by 
a  barbarous  sacrifice  of  the  soldiers'  lives  in 
winter  campaigns,  forced  marches,  stormings 
and    pitched    battles;    for    it  was    Gustavus's 


maxim  never  to  decline  a  battle  so  long  as  it 
cost  him  nothing  but  men.  The  soldiers 
could  not  long  be  kept  ignorant  of  their  own 
importance,  and  they  justly  demanded  a  share 
in  the  spoil  which  had  been  won  by  their  own 
blood.  Yet  frequently  they  hardly  received 
their  pay,  and  the  rapacity  of  individual  gen- 
erals or  the  wants  of  the  state  generally  swal- 
lowed up  the  greater  part  of  the  .sums  raised 
by  contributions  or  levied  upon  the  conquered 
provinces.  For  all  the  privations  he  endured 
the  soldier  had  no  other  recompense  than  the 
doubtful  chance  either  of  plunder  or  promo- 
tion, in  both  of  which  he  was  often  disap- 
pointed. During  the  lifetime  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  the  combined  influence  of  fear  and 
hope  had  suppressed  any  open  complaint,  but 
after  his  death  the  murmurs  were  loud  and 
universal;  and  the  soldiery  seized  the  most 
dangerous  moment  to  impress  their  superiors 
with  a  sense  of  their  importance.  Two  offi- 
cers, Pfuhl  and  Mitschefal,  notorious  as  rest- 
less chara6lers  even  during  the  king's  life, 
set  the  example  in  the  camp  on  the  Danube, 
which  in  a  few  days  was  imitated  by  almost 
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all  the  officers  of  the  army.  They  solemnly 
bound  themselves  to  obey  no  orders  till  these 
arrears,  now  outstanding  for  months  and  even 
years,  should  be  paid  up  and  a  gratuity,  either 
in  money  or  lands,  made  to  each  man  accord- 
ing to  his  services.  "Immense  sums,"  they 
said,  "were  daily  raised  by  contributions  and 
all  dissipated  by  a  few.  They  were  called  out 
to  serve  amidst  frost  and  snow,  and  no  reward 
requited  their  incessant  labors.  The  soldiers' 
excesses  at  Heilbronn  had  been  blamed,  but 
no  one  ever  talked  of  their  services.  The 
world  rang  with  the  tidings  of  conquests  and 
vi(5lories,  but  it  was  by  their  hands  that  they 
had  been  fought  and  won." 

The  number  of  the  malcontents  daily  in- 
creased ;  and  they  even  attempted  by  letters 
(which  were  fortunately  intercepted)  to  se- 
duce the  armies  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Saxony. 
Neither  the  representations  of  Bernard  of 
Weimar  nor  the  stern  reproaches  of  his 
harsher  associate  in  command  could  suppress 
this  mutiny,  while  the  vehemence  of  Horn 
seemed  only  to  increase  the  insolence  of  the 
insurgents.  The  conditions  they  insisted  on 
were,  that  certain  towns  should  be  assigned  to 
each  regiment  for  the  payment  of  arrears. 
Four  weeks  were  allowed  to  the  Swedish  chan- 
cellor to  comply  with  these  demands;  and  in 
case  of  refusal  they  announced  that  they  would 
pay  themselves,  and  never  more  draw  a  sword 
for  Sweden. 

These  pressing  demands,  made  at  the  very 
time  when  the  military  chest  was  exhausted 
and  credit  at  a  low  ebb,  greatly  embarrassed 
the  chancellor.  The  remedy,  he  saw,  must  be 
found  quickly,  before  the  contagion  should 
spread  to  the  other  troops,  and  he  should  be 
deserted  by  all  his  armies  at  once.  Among 
all  the  Swedish  generals  there  was  only  one 
of  sufficient  authority  and  influence  with  the 
soldiers  to  put  an  end  to  this  dispute.  The 
Duke  of  Weimar  was  the  favorite  of  the  army, 
and  his  prudent  moderation  had  won  the 
good  will  of  the  soldiers  while  his  military  ex- 
perience had  excited  their  admiration.  He 
now  undertook  the  task  of  .appeasing  the 
discontented  troops ;  but,  aware  of  his  im- 
portance, he  embraced  the  opportunity  to 
make  advantageous  stipulations  for  himself, 
and  to  make  the  embarrassment  of  the  chan- 
cellor subservient  to  his  own  views. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  had  flattered  him  with 
the  promise  of  the  Duchy  of  Franconia,  to 
be  formed  out  of  the  Bishoprics  of  Wurtzburg 
and    Bamberg,  and    he    now  insisted    on  the 


performance  of  this  pledge.  He  at  the  same 
time  demanded  the  chief  command  as  gener- 
alissimo of  Sweden.  The  abuse  which  the 
Duke  of  Weimar  thus  made  of  his  influence 
so  irritated  Oxenstiern,  that  in  the  first  mo- 
ment of  his  displeasure  he  gave  him  his  dis- 
missal from  the  Swedish  service.  But  he  soon 
thought  better  of  it,  and  determined  instead 
of  sacrificing  so  important  a  leader  to  attach 
him  to  the  Swedish  interests  at  any  cost.  He 
therefore  granted  to  him  the  Franconian  bish- 
oprics, as  a  fief  of  the  Swedish  crown,  reserv- 
ing, however,  the  two  fortresses  of  Wurtzburg 
and  Konigshofen,  which  were  to  be  garrisoned 
by  the  Swedes;  and  also  engaged  in  name  of 
the  Swedish  crown  to  secure  these  territories 
to  the  duke.  His  demand  of  the  supreme 
authority  was  evaded  on  some  specious  pre- 
text. The  duke  did  not  delay  to  display  his 
gratitude  for  this  valuable  grant,  and  by  his 
influence  and  activity  soon  restored  tranquil- 
lity to  the  army.  Large  sums  of  money,  and 
still  more  extensive  estates,  were  divided 
among  the  officers,  amounting  in  value  to 
about  five  millions  of  dollars,  and  to  which 
they  had  no  other  right  but  that  of  conquest. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  the  opportunity 
for  a  great  undertaking  had  been  lost,  and  the 
united  generals  divided  their  forces  to  oppose 
the  enemy  in  other  quarters, 

Gustavus  Horn,  after  a  short  inroad  into 
the  Upper  Palatinate  and  the  capture  of  Neu- 
mark,  dire6led  his  march  towards  the  Swabian 
frontier,  where  the  Imperialists,  strongly  rein- 
forced, threatened  Wirtemberg.  Alarmed  at 
his  approach,  the  enemy  retired  to  the  Lake 
of  Bode,  but  only  to  show  the  Swedes  the 
road  into  a  distridl  hitherto  unvisited  by  war. 
A  post  on  the  entrance  to  Switzerland  would 
be  highly  serviceable  to  the  Swedes,  and  the 
town  of  Kosnitz  seemed  peculiarly  well-fitted 
to  be  a  point  of  communication  between  him 
and  the  confederated  cantons.  Accordingly, 
Gustavus  Horn  immediately  commenced  the 
siege  of  it ;  but  destitute  of  artillery,  for 
which  he  was  obliged  to  send  to  Wirtemberg, 
he  could  not  press  the  attack  with  sufficient 
vigor  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  throwing 
supplies  into  the  town,  which  the  lake  aff'orded 
them  convenient  opportunity  of  doing.  He 
therefore,  after  an  ineffe61:ual  attempt,  quitted 
the  place  and  its  neighborhood,  and  hastened 
to  meet  a  more  threatening  danger  upon  the 
Danube. 

At  the  emperor's  instigation  the  Cardinal 
Infante,  the  brother  of  Philip  IV.   of  Spain, 
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and  the  Viceroy  of  Milan,  had  raised  an  army 
of  fourteen  thousand  men,  intended  to  a6l 
upon  the  Rhine  independently  of  Wallenstein 
and  to  protect  Alsace.  This  force  now  ap- 
peared in  Bavaria,  under  the  command  of  the 
Duke  of  Feria,  a  Spaniard;  and  that  they 
might  be  direcSlly  employed  against  the  Swedes, 
Altringer  was  ordered  to  join  them  with  his 
corps.  Ui)on  the  first  intelligence  of  their 
approach  Horn  had  summoned  to  his  assist- 
ance the  Palsgrave  of  Birkenfeld  from  the 
Rhine,  and  being  joined  by  him  at  Stockach, 
boldly  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy's  army 
of  thirty  thousand  men. 

The  latter  had  taken  the  route  across  the 
Danube  into  Swabia,  where  Oustavus  Horn 
came  so  close  upon  them  that  the  two  armies 
were  only  separated  from  each  other  by  half  a 
German  mile.  But  instead  of  accepting  the 
offer  of  battle,  the  Imperialists  moved  by  the 
Black  Forest  towards  Brieslau  and  Alsace, 
where  they  arrived  in  time  to  relieve  Brey- 
sack  and  to  arrest  the  vi6torious  progress  of 
the  Rhinegrave  Otto  Louis.  The  latter  had 
shortly  before  taken  the  forest  towns,  and 
suj)ported  by  the  Palatine  of  Birkenfeld,  who 
had  liberated  the  Lower  Palatinate  and  beaten 
the  Duke  of  Lorraine  out  of  the  field,  had 
once  more  given  the  superiority  to  the  Swedish 
arms  in  tliat  quarter.  He  was  now  forced  to 
retire  before  the  superior  numbers  of  the  en- 
emy ;  but  Horn  and  Birkenfeld  quickly  ad- 
vanced to  his  support,  and  the  Imperialists, 
after  a  brief  triumph,  were  again  expelled  from 
Alsace.  The  severity  of  the  autumn  in  which 
this  hapless  retreat  had  to  be  conducted, 
proved  fatal  to  most  of  the  Italians,  and  their 
leader,  the  Duke  of  Feria,  died  of  grief  at 
the  failure  of  his  enterprise. 

In  the  meantime  Duke  Bernard  of  Weimar 
had  taken  up  his  position  on  the  Danube,  with 
eighteen  regiments  of  infantry  and  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  squadrons  of  horse,  to  cover 
Franconia  and  to  watch  the  movements  of  the 
Imperial-Bavarian  army  upon  that  river.  No 
sooner  had  Altringer  departed  to  join  the 
Italians  under  Feria,  than  Bernard,  profiting 
by  his  absence,  hastened  across  the  Danube, 
and  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  appeared 
before  Ratisbon.  The  possession  of  this  town 
would  ensure  the  success  of  the  Swedish  de- 
signs upon  Bavaria  and  Austria ;  it  would 
establish  them  firmly  on  the  Danube,  and  pro- 
vide a  safe  refiige  in  case  of  defeat,  while  it 
alone  could  give  permanence  to  their  con- 
quests in  that  quarter.     To  defend  Ratisbon 


was  the  urgent  advice  which  the  dying  Tilly 
left  to  the  Elector ;  and  Gustavus  Adolphus 
had  lamented  it  as  an  irreparable  loss  that  the 
Bavarians  had  anticipated  him  in  taking  pos- 
session of  this  place.  Indescribable  therefore 
was  the  consternation  of  Maximilian  when 
Duke  Bernard  suddenly  appeared  before  the 
town  and  prepared  in  earnest  to  besiege  it. 

The  garrison   consisted   of  not   more   than 
fifteen   companies,    mostly    newly-raised    sol- 
diers ;   although  that  number  was  more   than 
sufficient  to  weary  out  an  enemy  of  far  superior 
force  if  supported  by  well-dispo.sed  and  war- 
like   inhabitants.     But   this  was  the  greatest 
danger  which  the  Bavarian   garrison    had    to 
contend  against.     The  Protestant  inhabitants 
of  Ratisbon,  equally  jealous  of  their  civil  and 
religious  freedom,  had  unwillingly  submitted 
to  the  yoke  of  Bavaria,  and  had   long  looked 
with   impatience  for  the  appearance  of  a  de- 
liverer.      Bernard's   arrival    before    the   walls 
filled    them   with    lively   joy,   and    there   was 
much  reason  to   fear  that  they  would  support 
the  attempts  of  the  besiegers  without  by  ex- 
citing a  tumult  within.     In  this  perplexity  the 
Ele6tor  addressed  the  most  pressing  entreaties 
to  the  emperor  and  the  Duke  of  Friedland  to 
assist   him,  were    it  only  with    five    thousand 
men.     Seven    messengers    in   succession  were 
dispatched  by  Ferdinand  to  Wallenstein,  who 
promised    immediate    succor,    and    even   an- 
nounced  to  the   Ele(51;or  the   near  advance  of 
twelve  thousand  men  under  Gallas ;  but  at  the 
same  time  forbade  that  general,  under  pain  of 
death,    to    march.      Meanwhile    the    Bavarian 
commandant    of    Ratisbon,    in    the    hope    of 
speedy  assistance,  made  the  best  preparations 
for  defence,  armed  the  Roman  Catholic  peas- 
ants, disarmed  and  carefully  watched  the  Pro- 
testant citizens,  lest  they  should  attempt  any 
hostile  design  against  the  garrison.     But  as  no 
relief  arrived,   and  the  enemy's  artillery  in- 
cessantly battered  the  walls,  he  consulted  his 
own   safety  and    that  of  the   garrison  by  an 
honorable    capitulation,    and    abandoned    the 
Bavarian  officials  and  ecclesiastics  to  the  con- 
queror's mercy. 

The  possession  of  Ratisbon  enlarged  the 
proje6ls  of  the  duke,  and  Bavaria  itself  now 
appeared  too  narrow  a  field  for  his  bold  de- 
signs. He  determined  to  penetrate  to  the 
frontiers  of  Austria,  to  arm  the  Protestant 
peasantry  against  the  emperor,  and  restore  to 
them  their  religious  liberty.  He  had  already 
taken  Straubingen,  while  another  Swedish 
army    was   advancing   successfully   along    the 
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northern  bank  of  the  Danube.  At  the  head 
of  his  Swedes,  bidding  defiance  to  the  severity 
of  the  weather,  he  reached  the  mouth  of  tlie 
Iser,  which  he  passed  in  the  presence  of  the 
Bavarian  General  W'ertli,  who  was  encamped 
on  that  river.  Passau  and  Lintz  trembled  for 
their  fate  ;  the  terrified  emperor  redoubled  his 
entreaties  and  commands  to  Wallenstein,  to 
hasten  with  all  speed  to  the  relief  of  the  hard- 
])ressed  Bavarians.  But  here  the  vi6lorious 
Bernard,  of  his  own  accord,  checked  his 
career  of  conquest.  Having  in  front  of  him 
the  river  Inn,  guarded  by  a  number  of  strong 
fortresses,  and  behind  him  two  hostile  armies, 
a  disaffedled  country,  and  the  river  Iser,  while 
his  rear  was  covered  by  no  tenable  position, 
and  no  entrenchment  could  be  made  in  the 
frozen  ground,  and  threatened  by  the  whole 
force  of  Wallenstein,  who  had  at  last  resolved 
to  march  to  the  Danube,  by  a  timely  retreat 
he  escaped  the  danger  of  being  cut  off  from 
Ratisbon  and  surrounded  by  the  enemy.  He 
hastened  across  the  Iser  to  the  Danube,  to  de- 
fend the  conquests  he  had  made  in  the  Upper 
Palatinate  against  Wallenstein,  and  fully  re- 
solved not  to  decline  a  battle,  if  necessary, 
with  that  general.  But  Wallenstein,  who  was 
not  disposed  for  any  great  exploits  on  the 
Danube,  did  not  wait  for  his  approach  ;  and 
before  the  Bavarians  could  congratulate  them- 
selves on  his  arrival,  he  suddenly  withdrew 
again  into  Bohemia.  The  duke  thus  ended 
his  vi6lonous  campaign,  and  allowed  his  troops 
their  well-earned  repose  in  winter  quarters 
upon  an  enemy's  country. 

While  in  Swabia  the  war  was  thus  success- 
fully condu6led  by  Gustavus  Horn,  and  on 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine  by  the  Palatinate 
of  Birkenfeld,  Generals  Baudissen  and  the 
Rhinegrave  Otto  Louis,  and  by  Duke  Bernard 
on  the  Danube;  the  reputation  of  the  Swedish 
arms  was  as  gloriously  sustained  in  Lower 
Saxony  and  Westphalia  by  the  Duke  of  Lune- 
burg  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel.  The 
fortress  of  Hamel  was  taken  by  Duke  George, 
after  a  brave  defence,  and  a  brilliant  vi6fory 
obtained  over  the  imperial  General  Gronsfeld, 
by  the  united  Swedish  and  Hessian  armies, 
near  Oldendorf.  Count  Wasaburg,  a  natural 
son  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  showed  himself  in 
this  battle  worthy  of  his  descent.  Sixteen 
pieces  of  cannon,  the  whole  baggage  of  the 
Imperialists,  together  with  seventy-four  colors, 
fell  mto  the  hands  of  the  Swedes ;  three  thou- 
sand of  the  enemy  perished  on  the  field,  and 
nearly  the  same  number  were  taken  prisoners. 


The  town  of  Osnaburg  surrendered  to  the 
Swedish  Colonel  Knyphausen,  and  Paderborn 
to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  Biickeburg,  a  very  important  place 
for  the  Swedes,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Im- 
perialists. The  Swedish  banners  were  victo- 
rious in  almost  every  quarter  of  Germany ; 
and  the  year  after  the  death  of  Gustavus  left 
no  trace  of  the  loss  which  had  been  sustained 
in  the  person  of  that  great  leader. 

In  a  review  of  the  important  events  which 
signalized  the  campaign  of  1633,  the  inactivity 
of  a  man,  of  whom  the  highest  expectations 
had  been  formed,  justly  excites  astonishn^ent. 
Among  all  the  generals  who  distinguished 
themselves  in  this  campaign,  none  could  be 
compared  with  Wallenstein,  in  experience, 
talents  and  reputation ;  and  yet,  after  the 
battle  of  Lutzen,  we  lose  sight  of  him  en- 
tirely. The  fall  of  his  great  rival  had  left  the 
whole  theatre  of  glory  open  to  him ;  all 
Europe  was  now  attentively  awaiting  those 
exploits,  which  should  efface  the  remembrance 
of  his  defeat,  and  still  prove  to  the  world  his 
military  superiority.  Nevertheless,  he  con- 
tinued inactive  in  Bohemia,  while  the  em- 
peror's losses  in  Bavaria,  Lower  Saxony  and 
the  Rhine  pressingly  called  for  his  presence — 
a  conduct  equally  unintelligible  to  friend  and 
foe — the  terror,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  last 
hope  of  the  emperor.  After  the  defeat  of 
Lutzen  he  had  hastened  into  Bohemia,  where 
he  instituted  the  strictest  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  his  officers  in  that  battle.  Those 
whom  the  council  of  war  declared  guilty  of 
misconduct  were  put  to  death  without  mercy  ; 
those  who  had  behaved  with  bravery,  rewarded 
with  princely  munificence,  and  the  memory 
of  the  dead  honored  by  splendid  monuments. 
During  the  winter  he  oppressed  the  imperial 
provinces  by  enormous  contributions,  and  ex- 
hausted the  Austrian  territories  by  his  winter 
quarters,  which  he  purposely  avoided  taking 
up  in  an  enemy's  country.  And  in  the  spring 
of  1633,  instead  of  being  the  first  to  open  the 
campaign,  with  this  well-chosen  and  well- 
appointed  army,  and  to  make  a  worthy  dis- 
play of  his  great  abilities,  he  was  the  last  who 
appeared  in  the  field;  and  even  then,  it  was 
an  hereditary  province  of  Austria  which  he 
selected  as  the  seat  of  war. 

Of  all  the  Austrian  provinces,  Silesia  was 
most  exposed  to  danger.  Three  different 
armies,  a  Swedish  under  Count  Thurn,  a 
Saxon  under  Arnheim  and  the  Duke  of 
Lauenburg,  and    one   of  Brandenburg   under 
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Bergsdorf,  had  at  the  same  time  carried  the 
war  into  this  country  ;  they  had  already  taken 
possession  of  the  most  important  places,  and 
even  Breslau  had  embraced  the  cause  of  the 
allies.  But  this  crowd  of  commanders  and 
armies  was  the  very  means  of  saving  this  pro- 
vince to  the  emperor;  for  the  jealousy  of  the 
generals,  and  the  mutual  hatred  of  the  Saxons 
and  the  Swedes,  never  allowed  them  to  a6l 
with  unanimity.  Arnheim  and  Thurn  con- 
tended for  the  chief  command  ;  the  troops 
of  Brandenburg  and  Saxony  combined  against 
the  Swedes,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  trou- 
blesome strangers,  who  ought  to  be  got  rid  of 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  Saxons,  on  the  con- 
trary, lived  on  a  very  intimate  footing  with 
the  Imperialists,  and  the  officers  of  both  these 
hostile  armies  often  visited  and  entertained 
each  other.  The  Imperialists  were  allowed  to 
remove  their  property  without  hindrance,  and 
many  did  not  affe6l  to  conceal  that  they  had 
received  large  sums  from  Vienna.  Among 
such  equivocal  allies,  the  Swedes  saw  them- 
selves sold  and  betrayed ;  and  any  great  en- 
terprise was  out  of  the  question  while  so  bad  an 
understanding  prevailed  between  the  troops. 
General  Arnheim,  too,  was  absent  the  greater 
part  of  the  time ;  and  when  he  at  last  re- 
turned, Wallenstein  was  fast  approaching  the 
frontiers  with  a  formidable  force. 

His  army  amounted  to  forty  thousand  men, 
while  to  oppose  him  the  allies  had  only  twenty- 
four  thousand.  They  nevertheless  resolved  to 
give  him  battle  and  marched  to  Munsterberg, 
where  he  had  formed  an  entrenched  camp. 
But  Wallenstein  remained  inactive  for  eight 
days ;    he    then    left    his   entrenchments   and 


marched  slowly  and  with  composure  to  the 
enemy's  camp.  But  even  after  (juitting  his 
position  and  when  the  enemy,  emboldened  by 
his  past  delay,  manfully  prepared  to  receive 
him,  he  declined  the  oi)portunity  of  fighting. 
The  caution  with  which  he  avoided  a  battle 
was  imputed  to  fear;  but  the  well-established 
reputation  of  Wallenstein  enabled  him  to  des- 
pise this  suspicion.  The  vanity  of  the  allies 
allowed  them  not  to  see  that  he  purposely 
saved  them  a  defeat,  because  a  vidlory  at  that 
time  would  not  have  served  his  own  ends.  To 
convince  them  of  his  superior  power,  and  that 
his  inactivity  proceeded  not  from  any  fear  of 
them,  he  put  to  death  the  commander  of  a 
castle  that  fell  into  his  hands  because  he  had 
refused  at  once  to  surrender  an  untenable 
place. 

For  nine  days  did  the  two  armies  remain 
within  musket-shot  of  each  other,  when  Count 
Terzky,  from  the  camp  of  the  Imperialists, 
appeared  with  a  trumpeter  in  that  of  the  allies, 
inviting  General  Arnheim  to  a  conference. 
The  purport  was  that  Wallenstein,  notwith- 
standing his  superiority,  was  willing  to  agree 
to  a  cessation  of  arms  for  six  weeks.  "  He 
was  come,"  he  said,  "to  conclude  a  lasting 
peace  with  the  Swedes  and  with  the  princes  of 
the  Empire,  to  pay  the  soldiers  and  to  satisfy 
every  one.  All  this  was  in  his  power;  and  if 
the  Austrian  court  hesitated  to  confirm  his 
agreement  he  would  unite  with  the  allies  and 
(as  he  privately  whispered  to  Arnheim)  hunt 
the  emperor  to  the  devil."  At  the  second 
conference  he  expressed  himself  still  more 
plainly  to  Count  Thurn.  "All  the  privileges 
of  the  Bohemians,"   he  engaged,  "should  be 
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confirmed  anew,  the  exiles  recalled  and  re- 
stored to  their  Estates,  and  he  himself  would 
be  the  first  to  resign  his  share  of  them.  The 
Jesuits,  as  the  autliors  of  all  past  grievances,  i 
should  be  banished,  the  Swedish  crown  in-  | 
demnified  by  stated  payments,  and  all  the 
superfluous  troops  on  both  sides  employed 
against  the  Turks."  The  last  article  ex- 
plained  the  whole  mystery.  "If,"  he  con- 
tinued, '■'he  should  obtain  the  crown  of  Bo- 
hemia, all  the  exiles  would  have  reason  to 
applaud  his  generosity  ;  perfe6l  toleration  of 
religions  should  be  established  within  the  king- 
dom, the  Palatine  family  be  reinstated  in  its 
rights,  and  he  would  accept  the  Margraviate 
of  Moravia  as  a  compensation  for  Mecklen- 
burg. The  allied  armies  would  then,  under 
his  command,  advance  upon  Vienna  and, 
sword  in  hand,  compel  the  emperor  to  ratify 
the  treaty." 

Thus  was  the  veil  at  last  removed  from  the 
schemes  over  which  he  had  brooded  for  years 
in  mysterious  silence.  Every  circumstance 
now  convinced  him  that  not  a  moment  was  to 
be  lost  in  its  execution.  Nothing  but  a  blind 
confidence  in  the  good  fortune  and  military 
genius  of  the  Duke  of  Friedland  had  induced 
the  emperor,  in  the  face  of  the  remonstrances 
of  Bavaria  and  Spain  and  at  the  expense  of 
his  own  reputation,  to  confer  upon  this  impe- 
rious leader  such  an  unlimited  command. 
But  this  belief  in  Wallenstein's  being  invin- 
cible had  been  much  weakened  by  his  inac- 
tion and  almost  entirely  overthrown  by  the 
defeat  at  Lutzen.  His  enemies  at  the  impe- 
rial court  now  renewed  their  intrigues;  and 
the  emperor's  disappointment  at  the  failure  of 
his  hopes  procured  for  their  remonstrances  a 
favorable  reception.  Wallenstein's  whole  con- 
du6l  was  now  reviewed  with  the  most  mali- 
cious criticism  ;  his  ambitious  haughtiness,  his 
disobedience  to  the  emperor's  orders,  were 
recalled  to  the  recolledlion  of  that  jealous 
prince,  as  well  as  the  complaints  of  the  Aus- 
trian subje6ls  against  his  boundless  oppression; 
his  fidelity  was  questioned  and  alarming  hints 
thrown  out  as  to  his  secret  views.  The.se  in- 
sinuations, which  the  condu6l  of  the  duke 
seemed  but  too  well  to  justify,  failed  not  to 
make  a  deep  impression  on  Ferdinand  ;  but 
the  step  had  been  taken,  and  the  great  power 
with  which  Wallenstein  had  been  invested 
could  not  be  taken  from  him  without  danger. 
Insensibly  to  diminish  that  power  was  the  only 
course  that  now  remained,  and  to  effedl  this 
it  must  in  the  first  place  be  divided  ;  but  above 


all  an  end  must  be  put  to  the  emperor's  present 
dependence  on  the  good  will  of  his  general. 
But  even  this  right  had  been  resigned  in  his 
engagement  with  Wallenstein,  and  the  em- 
peror's own  handwriting  secured  him  against 
every  attempt  to  unite  another  general  with 
him  in  the  command,  or  to  exercise  an)-  im- 
mediate a<5l  of  authority  over  the  troops.  As 
this  disadvantageous  contra6l  could  neither  be 
kept  nor  broken  recourse  was  had  to  artifice. 
Wallenstein  was  Imperial  Generalissimo  in 
Germany,  but  his  command  extended  no  fur- 
ther and  he  could  not  presume  to  exercise  any 
authority  over  a  foreign  army.  A  Spanish 
army  was  accordingly  raised  in  Milan'  and 
marched  into  Germany  under  a  Spanish  gen- 
eral. Wallenstein  now  ceased  to  be  indispen- 
sable because  he  was  no  longer  supreme,  and 
in  case  of  necessity  the  emperor  was  now  pro- 
vided with  the  means  of  support  even  against 
him. 

The  duke  quickly  and  deeply  felt  whence 
this  blow  came  and  whither  it  was  aimed.  In 
vain  did  he  protest  against  this  violation  of 
the  compaft  to  the  Cardinal  Infante;  the 
Italian  army  continued  its  march,  and  he  was 
forced  to  detach  General  Altringer  to  join  it 
with  a  reinforcement.  He  took  care,  indeed, 
so  closely  to  fetter  the  latter  as  to  prevent  the 
Italian  army  from  acquiring  any  great  reputa- 
tion in  Alsace  and  Swabia ;  but  this  bold  step 
of  the  court  awakened  him  from  his  securit)- 
and  warned  him  of  the  approach  of  danger. 
That  he  might  not  a  second  time  be  deprived 
of  his  command,  and  lose  the  fruit  of  all  his 
labors,  he  must  accelerate  the  accomplishment 
of  his  long  meditated  designs.  He  secured 
the  attachment  of  his  troops  by  removing  the 
doubtful  officers  and  by  his  liberality  to  the 
rest.  He  had  sacrificed  to  the  welfare  of  the 
army  every  other  order  in  the  state,  every 
consideration  of  justice  and  humanity,  and 
therefore  he  reckoned  upon  their  gratitude. 
At  the  very  moment  when  he  meditated  an 
unparalleled  a6l  of  ingratitude  against  the 
author  of  his  own  good  fortune  he  founded  all 
his  hopes  upon  the  gratitude  which  was  due  to 
himself. 

The  leaders  of  the  Silesian  armies  had  no 
authorit}-  from  their  princi])als  to  consent  on 
their  own  discretion  to  such  important  propo- 
sals as  those  of  Wallenstein,  and  they  did  not 
even  feel  themselves  warranted  in  granting  for 
more  than  a  fortnight  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties which  he  demanded.  Before  the  duke 
disclosed  his  designs  to  Sweden  and  Saxony 
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he  had  deemed  it  advisable  to  secure  the  sanc- 
tion of  France  to  his  bold  undertaking.  For 
this  purpose  a  secret  negotiation  had  been 
carried  on  with  the  greatest  possible  caution 
and  distrust  by  Count  Kinsky  with  Feuqui- 
eres,  the  French  ambassador  at  Dresden,  and 
had  terminated  according  to  his  wishes.  Feu- 
quieres  received  orders  from  his  court  to 
promise  every  assistance  on  the  part  of 
France,  and  to  offer  the  duke  a  considerable 
pecuniary  aid  in  case  of  need. 

But  it  was  this  excessive  caution  to  secure 
himself  on  all  sides  that  led  to  his  ruin.  The 
French  ambassador  with  astonishment  dis- 
covered that  a  plan  which,  more  than  any 
other,  required  secrecy  had  been  communi- 
cated to  the  Swedes  and  Saxons.  And  yet  it 
was  generally  known  that  the  Saxon  ministry 
was  in  the  interests  of  the  emperor,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  conditions  offered  to  the 
Swedes  fell  too  far  short  of  their  expe6lations 
to  be  likely  to  be  accepted.  Feuquieres, 
therefore,  could  not  believe  that  the  duke 
could  be  serious  in  calculating  upon  the  aid 
of  the  latter  and  the  silence  of  the  former. 
He  communicated  accordingly  his  doubts  and 
anxieties  to  the  Swedish  chancellor,  who 
equally  distrusted  the  views  of  Wallenstein 
and  disliked  his  plans.  Although  it  was  no 
secret  to  Oxenstiern,  that  the  duke  had  form- 
erly entered  into  a  similar  negotiation  with 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  he  could  not  credit  the 
possibilitv  of  inducing  a  whole  army  to  revolt 
and  of  his  extravagant  |)romises.  So  daring 
a  design  and  such  imprudent  condu6l  seemed 
not  to  be  consistent  with  the  duke's  reserved 
and  suspicious  temper,  and  he  was  the  more 
inclined  to  consider  the  whole  as  the  result  of 
dissimulation  and  treachery,  because  he  had 
less  reason  to  doubt  his  prudence  than  his 
honesty. 

Oxenstiern's  doubts  at  last  affe6led  Arnheim 
himself,  who,  in  full  confidence  in  Wallen- 
stein's  sincerity,  had  repaired  to  the  chancel- 
lor at  (lelnhausen  to  persuade  him  to  lend 
some  of  his  best  regimetits  to  the  duke  to  aid 
him  in  the  execution  of  the  plan.  They  be- 
gan to  suspe(51:  that  the  whole  proposal  was 
only  a  snare  to  disarm  the  allies  and  to  betray 
the  flower  of  their  troops  into  the  hands  of  the 
emperor.  Wallenstein's  well-known  charac- 
ter did  not  contradi6l  the  suspicion,  and  the 
inconsistencies  in  which  he  afterwards  in- 
volved himself  entirely  destroyed  all  confi- 
dence in  his  sincerity.  While  he  was  endea- 
voring to  draw  the  Swedes  into  this  alliance. 


and  requiring  the  help  of  their  best  troops,  he 
declared  to  Arnheim  that  they  must  begin 
with  exi)elling  the  Swedes  from  the  Empire; 
and  while  the  Saxon  offic  es,  relying  upon  the 
security  of  the  truce,  repaired  in  great  num- 
bers to  his  camp  he  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  seize  them.  He  was  the  first  to 
break  the  truce,  which  some  months  after- 
wards he  renewed,  though  not  without  great 
difficulty.  .\11  confidence  in  his  sincerity  was 
lost;  his  whole  condu6l  was  regarded  as  a 
tissue  of  deceit  and  low  cunning,  devised  to 
weaken  the  allies  and  repair  his  own  strength. 
This  indeed  he  a6lually  did  effet'-l,  as  his  own 
army  daily  augmented  while  that  of  the  allies 
was  reduced  nearly  one -half  by  desertion  and 
bad  provisions.  But  he  did  not  make  that  use 
of  his  superiority  which  Vienna  expelled. 
When  all  men  were  looking  for  a  decisive  blow 
to  be  struck  he  suddenly  renewed  the  negotia- 
tions ;  and  when  the  truce  lulled  the  allies 
into  security  he  as  suddenly  recommenced 
hostilities.  All  these  contradi6lions  arose  out 
of  the  double  and  irreconcilable  designs  to 
ruin  at  once  the  emperor  and  the  Swedes,  and 
to  conclude  a  separate  peace  with  the  Saxons. 
Impatient  at  the  ill  success  of  his  negotia- 
tions he  at  last  determined  to  display  his 
strength ;  the  more  so  as  the  pressing  distress 
within  the  Empire  and  the  growing  dissatisfac- 
;  tion  of  the  imperial  court  admitted  not  of  his 
making  any  longer  delay.  Before  the  last 
cessation  of  hostilities  General  Hoik,  from 
Bohemia,  had  attacked  the  Circle  of  Meissen, 
laid  waste  everything  on  his  route  with  fire 
and  sword,  driven  the  Elector  into  his  fort- 
resses and  taken  the  town  of  Leipsic.  But 
the  truce  in  Bohemia  put  a  period  to  his  rav- 
ages, and  the  consequences  of  his  excesses 
brought  him  to  the  grave  at  Adorf.  As  soon 
as  hostilities  were  recommenced  Wallenstein 
made  a  movement  as  if  he  designed  to  j^ene- 
trate  through  Lusatia  into  Saxony,  and  circu- 
lated the  report  that  Piccolomini  had  already 
invaded  that  country.  Arnheim  immediately 
broke  up  his  camp  in  Silesia  to  follow  him, 
and  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  the  Elec- 
torate. By  .this  means  the  Swedes  were  left 
exposed,  who  were  encam])ed  in  small  force 
under  Count  Thurn  at  Steinau  on  the  Oder, 
and  this  was  exaftly  what  Wallenstein  desired. 
I  He  allowed  the  Saxon  general  to  advance  six- 
':  teen  miles  towards  Meissen,  and  then  sud- 
denly turning  towards  the  Oder  surprised  the 
Swedish  army  in  the  most  complete  security. 
Their    cavalry  were   first    beaten    by  General 
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Schafgotsch,  who  was  sent  against  them,  and 
the  infantry  completely  surrounded  at  Steinau 
by  the  duke's  army  which  followed.  Wallen- 
stein  gave  Count  'rhurn  half  an  hour  to  delib- 
erate whether  he  would  defend  himself — with 
twenty-five  hundred  men  against  more  than 
twenty  thousand — or  surrender  at  discretion. 
But  there  was  no  room  for  deliberation.  The 
army  surrendered,  and  the  most  complete  vic- 
tory was  obtained  without  bloodshed.  Colors, 
baggage  and  artillery  all  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  vidlors ;  the  officers  were  taken  into  cus- 
tody, the  privates  drafted  into  the  army  of 
Wallenstein.  And  now  at  last  after  a  banish- 
ment of  fourteen  years,  after  numberless 
changes  of  fortune,  the  author  of  the  Bohe- 
mian insurre6lion  and  the  remote  origin  of 
this  destru61;ive  war,  the  notorious  Count 
Thurn,  was  in  the  power  of  his  enemies. 
With  bloodthirsty  impatience  the  arrival  of 
this  great  criminal  was  looked  for  in  Vienna, 
where  they  already  anticipated  the  malicious 
triumph  of  sacrificing  so  distinguished  a  vic- 
tim to  public  justice.  But  to  deprive  the 
Jesuits  of  this  pleasure  was  a  still  sweeter  tri- 
umph to  Wallenstein,  and  Thurn  was  set  at 
liberty.  Fortunately  for  him  he  knew  more 
than  it  was  prudent  to  have  divulged  in  Vi- 
enna, and  his  enemies  were  also  those  of  Wal- 
lenstein. A  defeat  might  have  been  forgiven 
in  Vienna,  but  this  disappointment  of  their 
hopes  they  could  not  pardon.  "  What  should 
I  have  done  with  this  madman?"  he  writes, 
with  a  malicious  sneer,  to  the  minister  who 
called  him  to  account  for  this  unseasonable 
magnanimity.  "  Would  to  Heaven  the  enemy 
had  no  generals  but  such  as  he.  At  the  head 
of  the  Swedish  army  he  will  render  us  much 
better  service  than  in  prison." 

The  vi6lory  of  Steinau  was  followed  by  the 
capture  of  Leignitz,  Grossglogau  and  even  of 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  Schafgotsch,  who  re- 
mained in  Silesia  to  complete  the  subjugation 
of  that  province,  blockaded  Brieg  and  threat- 
ened Breslau,  though  in  vain,  as  that  free  town 
was  jealous  of  its  privileges  and  devoted  to 
the  Swedes.  Colonels  Illo  and  Goetz  were 
ordered  by  Wallenstein  to  the  Warta,  to  push 
forward  into  Pomerania  and  to  the  coast  of 
the  Baltic,  and  actually  obtained  possession 
of  Landsberg — the  key  of  Pomerania.  While 
thus  the  Ele6lor  of  Brandenburg  and  the  Duke 
of  Pomerania  were  made  to  tremble  for  their 
dominions,  Wallenstein  himself  with  the  re- 
mainder of  his  army  burst  suddenly  into  Lu- 
satia,  where  he  took  Goerlitz   bv  storm    and 


forced  Bautzen  to  surrender.  But  his  object 
was  merely  to  alarm  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
not  to  follow  up  the  advantages  already  ob- 
tained ;  and  therefore,  even  with  the  sword  in 
his  hand,  he  continued  his  negotiations  for 
peace  with  Brandenburg  and  Saxony,  but 
with  no  better  success  than  before,  as  the  in- 
consistencies of  his  conduct  had  destroyed  all 
confidence  in  his  sincerity.  He  was  there- 
fore on  the  point  of  turning  his  whole  force 
in  earnest  against  the  unfortunate  Saxons  and 
effecting  his  objedl  by  force  of  arms,  when 
circumstances  compelled  him  to  leave  these 
territories.  The  conquests  of  Duke  Bernard 
upon  the  Danube,  which  threatened  .Austria 
itself  with  immediate  danger,  urgently  de- 
manded his  presence  in  Bavaria ;  and  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Saxons  and  Swedes  from  Silesia 
deprived  him  of  every  pretext  for  longer  re- 
sisting the  imperial  orders,  and  leaving  the 
Ele6lor  of  Bavaria  without  assistance.  With 
his  main  body,  therefore,  he  immediately 
set  out  for  the  Upper  Palatinate,  and  his  re- 
treat freed  Saxony  forever  of  this  formidable 
enemy. 

So  long  as  was  possible  he  had  delayed  to 
move  to  the  rescue  of  Bavaria,  and  on  every 
pretext  evaded  the  commands  of  the  emperor. 
He  had  indeed,  after  reiterated  remonstrances, 
despatched  from  Bohemia  a  reinforcement  of 
some  regiments  to  Count  Altringer,  who  was 
defending  the  Lech  and  the  Danube  against 
Horn  and  Bernard,  but  under  the  express  con- 
dition of  his  a6fing  merely  on  the  defensive. 
He  referred  the  emperor  and  the  Eleftor 
whenever  they  applied  to  him  for  aid  to  Alt- 
ringer, who,  as  he  publicly  gave  out,  had  re- 
ceived unlimited  powers;  secretly,  however, 
he  tied  up  his  hands  by  the  stri<5lest  injunc- 
tions, and  even  threatened  him  with  death  if 
he  exceeded  his  orders.  When  Duke  Bernard 
had  appeared  before  Ratisbon,  and  the  em- 
peror as  well  as  the  Ele6^or  repeated  still 
more  urgently  their  demand  for  succor,  he 
pretended  he  was  about  to  despatch  General 
Gallas  with  a  considerable  army  to  the 
Danube ;  but  this  movement  also  was  de- 
j  layed,  and  Ratisbon,  Saubingen  and  Cham, 
!  as  well  as  the  Bishopric  of  Eichstadt,  fell  into 
j  the  hands  of  the  Swedes.  When  at  last  he 
;  could  no  longer  negle(5l  the  orders  of  the 
court  he  marched  slowly  toward  the  Bavarian 
frontier,  where  he  recovered  the  town  of 
Cham,  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Swedes. 
j  But  no  sooner  did  he  learn  that  on  the  Swe- 
\  dish  side  a  diversion  was  contemplated,  by  an 
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inroad  of  the  Saxons  into  Bohemia,  than  he 
availed  himself  of  the  report  as  a  pretext  for 
immediately  retreating  into  that  kingdom. 
Every  consideration,  he  urged,  must  be  post- 
poned to  the  defence  and  preservation  of  the 
hereditary  dominions  of  the  emperor;  and  on 
this  plea  he  remained  firmly  fixed  in  Bohemia, 
which  he  guarded  as  if  it  had  been  his  own 
property.  And  when  the  emperor  laid  upon 
him  his  commands  to  move  towards  the  Dan- 
ube and  prevent  the  Duke  of  Weimar  from 
establishing  himself  in  so  dangerous  a  posi- 
tion on  the  frontiers  of  Austria,  Wallenstein 
thought  proper  to  conclude  the  campaign  a 
second  time,  and  quartered  his  troops  for  the 
winter  in  this  exhausted  kingdom. 

Such  continued  insolence  and  unexampled 
contempt  of  the  imperial  orders,  as  well  as 
obvious  negle6l  of  the  common  cause,  joined 
to  his  equivocal  behavior  towards  the  enemy, 
tended  at  last  to  convince  the  emperor  of  the 
truth  of  those  unfavorable  reports  with  regard 
to  the  duke  which  were  current  through  Ger- 
many. The  latter  had  for  a  long  time  suc- 
ceeded in  glozing  over  his  criminal  correspon- 
dence with  the  enemy  and  persuading  the 
emperor,  still  prepossessed  in  his  favor,  that 
the  sole  obje6t  of  his  secret  conferences  was 


to  obtain  peace  for  Germany.  But  impene- 
trable as  he  himself  believed  his  jjroceedings 
to  be,  in  the  course  of  his  conduct  enough 
transpired  to  justify  the  insinuations  with 
which  his  rivals  incessantly  loaded  the  ear  of 
the  emperor.  In  order  to  satisfy  himself  of 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  these  rumors  Ferdi- 
nand had  already,  at  different  times,  sent  spies 
into  Wallenstein's  camp;  but  as  the  duke  took 
the  precaution  never  to  commit  anything  to 
writing,  they  returned  with  nothing  but  con- 
je6lures.  But  when  at  last  those  ministers 
who  formerly  had  been  his  champions  at  the 
court,  in  consequence  of  their  Estates  not 
being  exempted  by  Wallenstein  from  the  gen- 
eral exa6lions,  joined  his  enemies;  when  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria  threatened  in  case  of  Wal- 
lenstein being  any  longer  retained  in  the  su- 
preme command  to  unite  with  the  Swedes; 
when  the  Spanish  ambassador  insisted  on  his 
dismissal,  and  threatened  in  case  of  refusal 
to  withdraw  the  subsidies  furnished  by  his 
Crown,  the  emperor  found  himself  a  second 
time  compelled  to  deprive  him  of  the  com- 
mand. 

The  emperor's  authoritative  and  dire<?t  m- 
terference  with  the  army  soon  convinced 
the  duke  that  the  compatfi   with  himself  was 
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regarded  as  at  an  end  and  that  his  dismissal  ' 
was  inevitable.  One  of  his  inferior  generals 
in  Austria,  whom  he  had  forbidden  under  pain 
of  death  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  court,  re- 
ceived the  positive  commands  of  the  emperor 
to  join  the  Eledlor  of  Bavaria;  and  Wallen- 
stein  himself  was  imperiously  ordered  to  send 
some  regiments  to  reinforce  the  army  of  the 
Cardinal  Infante,  who  was  on  his  march  from 
Italy.  All  these  measures  convinced  him  that 
the  plan  was  finally  arranged  to  disarm  him  by 
degrees,  and  at  once,  when  he  was  weak  and 
defenceless,  to  complete  his  ruin. 

In  self-defence  must  he  now  hasten  to  carry 
into  execution  the  plans  which  he  had  origin- 
ally formed  only  with  the  view  to  aggrandize- 
ment. He  had  delayed  too  long — either  be- 
cause the  favorable  configuration  of  the  stars 
had  not  yet  presented  itself,  or,  as  he  used  to 
say  to  check  the  impatience  of  his  friends,  be- 
cause f/ic  time  was  not  yet  eoiiie.  The  time 
even  now  was  not  come;  but  the  pressure  of 
circumstances  no  longer  allowed  hnn  to  await 
the  favor  of  the  stars.  The  first  step  was  to 
assure  himself  of  the  sentiments  of  his  prin- 
cipal olificers,  and  then  to  try  the  attachment 
of  the  army  which  he  had  so  long  confidently 
reckoned  on.  Three  of  them — Colonels  Kin- 
sky,  Terzky  and  lUo — had  long  been  in  his 
secrets,  and  the  two  first  were  further  united 
to  his  interests  by  the  ties  of  relationship. 
The  same  wild  ambition,  the  same  bitter 
hatred  of  the  government  and  the  hope  of 
enormous  rewards  bound  them  in  the  closest 
manner  to  Wallenstein,  who  to  increase  the 
number  of  his  adherents  could  stoop  to  the 
lowest  means.  He  had  once  advised  Colonel 
Illo  to  solicit  in  Vienna  the  title  of  count,  and 
had  promised  to  back  his  application  with  his 
powerful  mediation.  But  he  secretly  wrote  to 
the  ministry  advising  them  to  refuse  his  re- 
quest, as  to  grant  it  would  give  rise  to  similar 
demands  from  others  whose  services  and 
claims  were  equal  to  his.  On  lUo's  return  to 
the  camp  Wallenstein  immediately  demanded 
to  know  the  success  of  his  mission,  and  when 
informed  by  Illo  of  its  failure  he  broke  out 
into  the  bitterest  complaints  against  the  court. 
"Thus,"  said  he,  "are  our  faithful  services 
rewarded.  My  recommendation  is  disre- 
garded and  your  merit  denied  so  trifling  a 
reward  !  Who  would  any  longer  devote  his 
services  to  so  ungratefiil  a  master?  No,  for 
my  part,  I  am  henceforth  the  determined  foe 
of  Austria."  Illo  agreed  with  him,  and  a 
close  alliance  was  cemented  between  them. 


But  what  was  known  to  these  three  confi 
dants  of  the  duke  was  long  an  impenetrable 
secret  to  the  rest,  and  the  confidence  with 
which  Wallenstein  spoke  of  the  devotion  of 
his  officers,  was  founded  merely  on  the  favors 
he  had  lavislied  on  them  and  on  their  known 
dissatisfa6tion  with  the  court.  But  this  vague 
presumption  must  be  converted  into  certainty 
before  he  could  venture  to  lay  aside  the  mask 
or  take  any  opeii  step  against  the  emperor. 
Count  Piccolomini,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  by  his  unparalleled  bravery  at  Lutzen, 
was  the  first  whose  fidelity  he  put  to  the  proof. 
He  had,  he  thought,  gained  the  attachment 
of  this  general  by  large  presents,  and-  pre- 
ferred him  to  all  others  because  born  under 
the  same  constellations  with  himself.  He  dis- 
closed to  him  that,  in  consequence  of  the  em- 
peror's ingratitude  and  the  near  approach  of 
his  own  danger,  he  had  irrevocably  deter- 
mined entirely  to  abandon  the  party  of  Aus- 
tria, to  join  the  enemy  with  the  best  part  of 
his  army,  and  to  make  war  upon  the  House 
of  Austria  on  all  sides  of  its  dominions  until 
he  had  wholly  extirpated  it.  In  the  execution 
of  this  plan  he  principally  reckoned  on  the 
services  of  Piccolomini,  and  had  beforehand 
promised  him  the  greatest  rewards.  When 
the  latter,  to  conceal  his  amazement  at  this 
extraordinary  communication,  spoke  of  the 
dangers  and  obstacles  which  would  oppose  so 
hazardous  an  enterprise,  Wallenstein  ridiculed 
his  fears.  "In  such  enterprises,"  he  main- 
tained, "nothing  was  difficult  but  the  com- 
mencement. The  stars  were  propitious  to 
him,  the  opportunity  the  best  that  could  be 
wished  for,  and  sometliing  must  always  be 
trusted  to  fortune.  His  resolution  was  taken, 
and  if  it  could  not  be  otherwise  he  would  en- 
counter the  hazard  at  the  head  of  a  thousand 
horse."  Piccolomini  was  careful  not  to  excite 
Wallenstein's  suspicions  by  longer  opposition, 
and  yielded  apjiarently  to  the  force  of  his  rea- 
soning. Such  was  the  infatuation  of  the  duke 
that,  notwithstanding  the  warning  of  Count 
Terzky,  he  never  doubted  the  sincerity  of  this 
man,  who  lost  not  a  moment  in  comm.uni- 
cating  to  the  court  at  Vienna  this  important 
conversation. 

Preparatory  to  taking  the  last  decisive  step 
he,  in  January,  1634,  called  a  meeting  of  all 
the  commanders  of  the  army  at  Pilsen,  whither 
he  had  marched  after  his  retreat  from  Bavaria. 
The  emperor's  recent  orders  to  spare  his  her- 
editary dominions  from  winter  quarterings,  to 
recover  Ratisbon  in  the  middle  of  winter,  and 
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to  reduce  the  army  by  a  detachment  of  six 
thousand  horse  to  the  Cardinal  Intante  were 
matters  sufficiently  grave  to  l)e  laid  before  a 
council  of  war;  and  this  plausible  pretext 
served  to  conceal  from  the  curious  the  real 
objedl;  of  the  meeting.  Sweden  and  Saxony 
received  invitations  to  be  present — in  order  to 
treat  with  the  Duke  of  Friedland  for  a  peace; 
to  the  leaders  of  more  distant  armies  written 
communications  were  made.  Of  the  com- 
manders thus  summoned  twenty  appeared  ;  Init 
three  most  influential,  Gallas,  Colleredo  and 
Altringer,  were  absent.  The  duke  reiterated 
his  summons  to  them,  and  in  the  meantime, 
in  expe6tation  of  their  speedy  arrival,  pro- 
ceeded to  execute  his  designs. 

It  was  no  light  task  that  he  had  to  perform: 
a  nobleman,  proud,  brave,  and  jealous  of  his 
honor,  was  to  declare  himself  capable  of  the 
basest  treachery  in  the  very  presence  of  those 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  him  as 
the  representative  of  majesty,  the  judge  of 
their  a6lions  and  the  supporter  of  their  laws, 
and  to  show  himself  suddenly  as  a  traitor,  a 
cheat  aud  a  rebel.  It  was  no  easy  task,  either, 
to  shake  to  its  fotmdations  a  legitimate  sover- 
eignty, strengthened  by  time  and  consecrated 
by  laws  and  religion ;  to  dissolve  all  the 
charms  of  the  senses  and  the  imaginations, 
those  formidable  guardians  of  an  established 
throne,  and  to  attempt  forcibly  to  uproot 
those  invincible  feelings  of  duty  which  plead 
so  loudly  and  so  powerfully  in  the  breast  of 
the  subje6l  in  favor  of  his  sovereign.  But, 
blinded  by  the  splendor  of  a  crown,  Wallen- 
stein  observed  not  the  precipice  that  yawned 
beneath  his  feet ;  and  in  full  reliance  on  his 
own  strength,  the  common  case  with  energetic 
and  daring  minds,  he  stopped  not  to  consider 
the  magnitude  and  the  number  of  the  difficul- 
ties that  opposed  him.  Wallenstein  saw  noth- 
ing but  an  army,  partly  indifferent  and  partly 
exasperated  against  the  court,  accustomed  with 
a  blind  submission  to  do  homage  to  his  great 
name,  to  bow  to  him  as  their  legislator  and 
judge,  and  with  trembling  reverence  to  follow 
his  orders  as  the  decrees  of  fate.  In  the  ex- 
travagant flatteries  which  were  paid  to  his  om- 
ni])otence.  in  the  bold  abuse  of  the  court  gov- 
ernment— ^in  which  a  lawless  soldiery  indulged 
and  which  the  wild  license  of  the  camp  ex- 
cused, he  thought  he  read  the  sentiments  of 
the  army ;  and  the  boldness  with  which  they 
were  ready  to  censure  the  monarch's  measures, 
passed  with  him  for  a  readiness  to  renounce 
their  allegiance    to   a   sovereign   so    little  re- 


spe6led.  But  that  which  he  had  regarded  as 
the  lightest  matter  proved  the  most  formidable 
obstacle  with  which  he  had  to  contend;  the 
soldiers'  feelings  of  allegiance  were  the  rock 
on  which  his  hopes  were  wrecked.  Deceived 
by  the  profound  respe6l  in  which  he  was  held 
by  these  lawless  bauds,  he  ascribed  the  whole 
to  his  own  personal  greatness  without  distin- 
guishing how  much  he  owed  to  himself  and 
how  much  to  the  dignity  with  which  he  was 
invested.  All  trembled  before  him  while  he 
exercised  a  legitimate  authority,  while  obedi- 
ence to  him  was  a  duty,  and  while  his  conse- 
quence was  supported  by  the  majesty  of  the 
sovereign.  Greatness  in  and  of  itself  may 
excite  terror  and  admiration,  but  legitimate 
greatness  alone  can  inspire  reverence  and  sub- 
mission ;  and  of  this  decisive  advantage  he 
deprived  himself  the  instant  he  avowed  him- 
self a  traitor. 

Field-Marshal  Illo  undertook  to  learn  the 
sentiments  of  the  officers  and  to  prepare  them 
for  the  step  which  was  expe6led  of  them. 
He  began  by  laying  before  them  the  new 
orders  of  the  court  to  the  general  and  the 
army,  and  by  the  obnoxious  turn  he  skilfully 
gave  to  them  he  found  it  easy  to  excite  the 
indignation  of  the  assembly.  After  this  well 
chosen  introducftion  he  expatiated  with  much 
eloquence  upon  the  merits  of  the  army  and 
the  general,  and  the  ingratitude  with  which 
the  emperor  was  accustomed  to  requite  them. 
Spanish  influence,  he  maintained,  governed 
the  court;  the  ministry  were  in  the  pav  of 
Spain ;  the  Duke  of  Friedland  alone  had 
hitherto  opposed  this  tyranny  and  had  thus 
drawn  down  upon  himself  the  deadly  enmity 
of  the  Spaniards.  To  remove  him  from  the 
command  or  to  make  away  with  him  entirely, 
he  continued,  had  long  been  the  end  of  their 
desires,  and  until  they  could  succeed  in  one 
or  the  other  they  endeavored  to  abridge  his 
])ower  in  the  field.  The  command  was  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  King  of  Hungary, 
for  no  other  reason  than  the  better  to  promote 
the  Spanish  power  in  Germany;  because  this 
prince,  as  the  ready  instrument  of  foreign 
counsels,  might  be  lead  at  pleasure.  It  was 
merely  with  the  view  of  weakening  the  army 
that  the  six  thousand  troops  were  required  for 
the  Cardinal  Infante ;  it  was  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  harassing  it  by  a  winter  cam|)aign 
that  they  were  now  called  on,  in  this  most  in- 
hospitable season,  to  undertake  the  recovery 
of  Ratisbon.  The  means  of  subsistence  were 
everywhere  rendered  difficult,  while  the  Jesuits 
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and  the  ministry  enriched  themselves  with  the 
sweat  of  the  provinces  and  sejuandered  the 
money  intended  for  the  pay  of  the  troops. 
The  general,  abandoned  by  the  court,  ac- 
knowledges his  inability  to  keep  his  engage- 
ments to  the  army.  For  all  the  services  which 
for  two  and  twenty  years  he  had  rendered  the 
House  of  Austria;  for  all  the  difficulties  with 
which  he  had  struggled;  for  all  the  treasures 
of  his  own  which  he  had  expended  in  the  im- 
perial service,  a  second  disgraceful  dismissal 
awaited  him.  But  he  was  resolved  that  the 
matter  should  not  come  to  this;  he  was  deter- 
mined voluntarilv  to  resign  the  command  be- 
fore  it  should  be  wrested  from  his  hands;  and 
this,  contiiuied  the  orator,  is  what,  through 
me,  he  now  makes  known  to  his  officers.  It 
was  now  ibr  them  to  say  whether  it  would  be 
advisable  to  lose  such  a  general.  Let  each 
consider  who  was  to  refund  him  the  sums  he 
had  expended  in  the  emperor's  service,  and 
where  he  was  now  to  reap  the  reward  of  their 
bravery  when  he  who  was  their  evidence  re- 
moved from  the  scene." 

A  universal  cry  that  they  would  not  allow 
their  general  to  be  taken  from  them  inter- 
rupted the  speaker.  Four  of  the  principal 
officers  were  deputed  to  lay  before  him  the 
wish  of  the  assembly  and  earnestly  to  request 
that  he  would  not  leave  the  army.  The  duke 
made  a  show  of  resistance,  and  only  yielded 
after  the  second  deputation.  This  concession 
on  his  side  seemed  to  demand  a  return  on 
theirs.  As  he  engaged  not  to  quit  the  service 
without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
generals,  he  required  of  them,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  written  promise  to  truly  and  firmly 
adhere  to  him,  neither  to  separate  nor  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  separated  from  him,  and  to 
shed  their  last  drop  of  blood  in  his  defence. 
Whoever  should  break  this  covenant  was  to 
be  regarded  as  a  perfidious  traitor,  and  treated 
by  the  rest  as  a  common  enemy.  The  express 
condition  which  was  added,  '^As  long  as  Wal- 
letjsteiii  shall  employ  the  army  in  the  emperor  s 
service'^  seemed  to  exclude  all  misconception, 
and  none  of  the  assembled  generals  hesitated 
at  once  to  accede  to  a  demand,  apparently  so 
innocent  and  so  reasonable. 

This  document  was  publicly  read  before  an 
entertainment,  which  Field-Marshal  Illo  had 
expressly  prepared  for  the  purpose ;  it  was  to 
be  signed  after  they  rose  from  table.  The 
host  did  his  utmost  to  stupefy  his  guests  by 
strong  ])otations  ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  saw 
them  affeded  with  the  wine  that  he  produced 


the  paper  for  signature.  Most  of  them  wrote 
their  names  without  knowing  what  they  w^ere 
subscribing;  a  few  only,  more  curious  or  more 
distrustful,  read  the  paper  over  again,  and  dis- 
covered with  astonishment  that  the  clause  "as 
long  as  Wallenstein  shall  employ  the  army  for 
the  emperor's  service"  was  omitted.  Illo 
had,  in  fa6t,  artfully  contrived  to  substitute 
for  the  first  another  copy,  in  which  these 
words  were  wanting.  The  trick  was  manifest, 
and  many  refused  now  to  sign.  Piccolomini, 
who  had  seen  through  the  whole  cheat,  and 
had  been  present  at  this  scene  merely  with  the 
view  of  giving  information  of  the  whole  to  the 
court,  forgot  himself  so  far  in  his  cup's  as  to 
drink  the  emperor's  health.  But  Count  Terzky 
now  rose,  and  declared  that  all  were  perjured 
villains  who  should  recede  from  their  engage- 
ment. His  menaces,  the  idea  of  the  inevitable 
danger  to  which  they  who  resisted  any  longer 
would  be  exposed,  the  example  of  the  rest, 
and  Illo's  rhetoric,  at  last  overcame  their 
scruples;  and  the  paper  was  signed  by  all 
without  exception. 

Wallenstein  had  now  effected  his  purpose ; 
but  the  unexpe6led  resistance  he  had  met  with 
from  the  commanders  roused  him  at  last  from 
the  fond  illusions  in  which  he  had  hitherto  in- 
dulged. Besides,  most  of  the  names  were 
scrawled  so  illegibly  that  some  deceit  was 
evidently  intended.  But  instead  of  being 
recalled  to  his  discretion  by  this  warning,  he 
gave  vent  to  his  injured  pride  in  undignified 
complaints  and  reproaches.  He  assembled 
the  generals  the  next  day,  and  undertook 
personally  to  confirm  the  whole'  tenor  of  the 
agreement  which  Illo  had  submitted  to  them 
the  day  before.  After  pouring  out  the  bitter- 
est reproaches  and  abuse  against  the  court,  he 
reminded  them  of  their  opposition  to  the  ])ro- 
position  of  the  previous  day,  and  declared  that 
this  circumstance  had  induced  him  to  retra6l 
his  own  promise.  The  generals  withdrew  in 
silence  and  confusion  ;  but  after  a  short  con- 
sultation in  the  antechamber,  they  returned  to 
apologize  for  their  late  conduct,  and  offered 
to  sign   the  jiaper  anew. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  obtain  a 
similar  assurance  from  the  absent  generals, 
or,  on  their  refusal,  to  seize  their  persons. 
Wallenstein  renewed  his  invitation  to  them, 
and  earnestly  urged  them  to  hasten  their  ar- 
rival. But  a  rumor  of  the  doings  at  Pilsen 
reached  them  on  their  journey,  and  suddenly 
stopped  their  further  progress.  Altringer,  on 
pretence  of  sickness,  remained  in  the  strong 
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fortress  of  Frauenberg.  Gallas  made  his  ap- 
pearance, but  merely  with  the  design  of  better 
qualifying  himself  as  an  eyewitness,  to  keep 
the  emperor  informed  of  all  Wallenstein's  pro- 
ceedings. The  intelligence  which  he  and  Pic- 
colomini  gave,  at  'once  converted  the  suspi- 
cions of  the  court  into  an  alarming  certainty. 
Similar  disclosures,  which  were  at  the  same 
time  made  from  other  quarters,  left  no  room 
for  farther  doubt ;  and  the  sudden  change  of 


the  commanders  in  Austria  and  Silesia  ap- 
peared to  be  the  prelude  to  some  important 
enterprise.  The  danger  was  pressing,  and  the 
remedy  must  be  speedy,  but  the  court  was  un- 
willing to  proceed  at  once  to  the  execution  of 
the  sentence  till  the  regular  forms  of  justice 
were  complied  with.  Secret  instrudlions  were 
therefore  issued  to  the  principal  officers,  on 
whose  fidelity  reliance  could  be  placed,  to 
seize  the  persons  of  the    Duke  of  Friedland 
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and  of  his  two  associates,  Illo  and  Terzky, 
and  keep  them  in  close  confinement  till  they 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  being  heard 
and  of  answering  for  their  condu6l ;  but  if 
this  could  not  be  accomplished  quietly,  the 
public  danger  required  that  they  should  be 
taken  dead  or  alive.  At  the  same  time, 
General  Gallas  received  a  patent  commission, 
by  which  these  orders  of  the  emperor  were 
made  known  to  the  colonels  and  officers,  and 
the  army  was  released  from  its  obedience  to 
the  traitor,  and  placed  under  Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral  Gallas,  till  a  new  generalissinio  could  be 
appointed.  In  order  to  bring  back  the  se- 
duced and  deluded  to  their  duty  and  not  to 
drive  the  guilty  to  despair,  a  general  amnesty 
was  proclaimed  in  regard  to  all  offences 
against  the  imperial  majesty  committed  at 
Pilsen. 

General  Gallas  was  not  pleased  with  the 
honor  which  was  done  him.  He  was  at  Pilsen 
under  the  eye  of  the  person  whose  fate  he  was 
to  dispose  of — in  the  power  of  an  enemy  who 
had  a  hundred  eyes  to  watch  his  motions.  If 
Wallenstein  once  discovered  the  secret  of  his 
commission  nothing  could  save  him  from  the 
effe6ts  of  his  vengeance  and  despair.  But  if 
it  was  thus  dangerous  to  be  the  secret  deposi- 
tary of  such  a  commission,  how  much  more  so 
to  execute  it?  The  sentiments  of  the  generals 
were  uncertain ;  and  it  was  at  least  doubtful 
whether,  after  the  step  they  had  taken,  they 
would  be  ready  to  trust  the  emperor's  promises 
and  at  once  to  abandon  the  brilliant  expec- 
tations they  had  built  upon  Wallenstein's  en- 
terprise. It  was  also  hazardous  to  attempt  to 
lay  hands  on  the  person  of  a  man  who,  till 
now,  had  been  considered  inviolable ;  who 
from  long  exercise  of  supieme  power  and  from 
habitual  obedience  had  become  the  obje6l  of 
deepest  respe6t ;  who  was  invested  with  every 
attribute  of  outward  majesty  and  inward  great- 
ness; whose  very  aspe6t  inspired  terror,  and 
who  by  a  nod  disposed  of  life  and  death  I  To 
seize  such  a  man  like  a  common  criminal  in 
the  midst  of  the  guards  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded, and  in  a  city  apparently  devoted  to 
hini ;  to  convert  the  objecSl  of  this  deep  and 
habitual  veneration  into  a  subje6l  of  compas- 
sion or  of  contempt,  was  a  commission  calcu- 
lated to  make  even  the  boldest  hesitate.  So 
deeply  was  fear  and  veneration  for  their  gen- 
eral engraven  in  the  breasts  of  the  soldiers, 
that  even  the  atrocious  crime  of  high  treason 
could  not  wholly  eradicate  these  sentiments. 

Gallas  perceived    the  impossibility  of  exe- 


cuting his  commission  under  the  eyes  of  the 
duke;  and  his  most  anxious  wish  was,  before 
venturing  on  any  steps,  to  have  an  interview 
with  Altringer.  As  the  long  absence  of  the 
latter  had  already  begun  to  excite  the  duke's 
suspicions,  Gallas  offered  to  repair  in  person 
to  Frauenberg  and  to  prevail  on  Altringer, 
his  relation,  to  return  with  him.  Wallenstein 
was  so  pleased  with  this  proof  of  his  zeal  that 
he  even  loaned  him  his  own  equipage  for  the 
journey.  Rejoicing  at  the  success  of  his  strat- 
agem he  left  Pilsen  without  delay,  leaving  to 
Count  Piccolomini  the  task  of  watching  Wal- 
lenstein's further  movements.  He  did  not  fail 
as  he  went  along  to  make  use  of  the  imperial 
patent,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  troops  proved 
more  favorable  than  he  had  expe6ted.  In- 
stead of  taking  back  his  friend  to  Pilsen  he 
despatched  him  to  Vienna,  to  warn  the  em- 
peror against  the  intended  attatk,  while  he 
himself  repaired  to  Upper  Austria,  of  which 
the  safety  was  threatentd  by  the  near  approac  1^ 
of  Duke  Bernard.  In  Bohemia  the  towns  of 
Budweiss  and  Tabor  were  again  garrisoned  for 
the  emperor,  and  every  precaution  taken  tc 
oppose  with  energy  the  designs  of  the  traitor. 

As  Gallas  did  not  appear  disposed  to  return. 
Piccolomini  determined  to  put  Wallenstein'^ 
credulity  once  more  to  the  test.  He  begged 
to  be  sent  to  bring  back  Gallas — and  Wallen- 
stein suffered  himself  to  be  a  second  time 
overreached.  This  inconceivable  blindness 
can  only  be  accounted  for  as  the  result  of  his 
pride,  which  never  retra6ted  the  opinion  it 
had  once  formed  of  any  person,  and  would 
not  acknowledge,  even  to  itself,  the  possibility 
of  being  deceived.  He  conveyed  Count  Pic- 
colomini in  his  own  carriage  to  Lintz,  where 
the  latter  immediately  followed  the  example 
of  Gallas — and  even  went  a  step  farther.  He 
had  promised  the  duke  to  return.  He  did  .so, 
but  it  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  intending  to 
surprise  the  duke  in  Pilsen.  Another  army 
under  General  Su\s  hastened  to  Prague,  to  se- 
cure that  capital  in  its  allegiance  and  to  de- 
fend it  against  the  rebels.  Gallas  at  the  same 
time  announced  himself  to  the  different  impe- 
rial armies  as  the  commander-in-chief,  from 
whom  they  were  henceforth  to  receive  orders. 
Placards  were  circulated  through  all  the  impe- 
rial camps  denouncing  the  duke  and  his  four 
confidants,  and  absolving  the  soldiers  from  all 
obedience  to  him. 

The  example  which  had  been  set  at  Lintz 
was  universally  followed;  imprecations  were 
showered  on  the  traitor  and  he  was  forsaken 
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by  all  the  armies.  At  last,  when  even  Picco- 
loinini  returned  no  more,  the  mist  fell  from 
Wallenstein's  eyes,  and  in  consternation  he 
awoke  from  his  dream.  Yet  his  faith  in  the 
truth  of  astrology  and  in  the  fidelity  of  the 
army  was  unshaken.  Immediately  after  the 
intelligence  of  Piccolomini's  defecflion  he 
issued  orders  that  in  future  no  commands 
were  to  be  obeyed  which  did  not  proceed  di- 
rectly from  himself,  or  from  Terzky,  or  lUo. 
He  prepared  in  all  haste  to  advance  upon 
Prague,  where  he  intended  to  throw  off  the 
mask  and  openly  to  declare  against  the  em- 
peror. All  the  troops  were  to  assemble  before 
that  city,  and  froi^i  thence  to  pour  down  with 
rapidity  upon  Austria.  Duke  Bernard,  who 
had  joined  the  conspiracy,  was  to  support  the 
operations  of  the  duke  with  the  Swedish 
troops  and  to  effect  a  diversion  upon  the 
Danube. 

Terzky  was  already  upon  his  march  towards 
Prague;  and  nothing  but  the  want  of  horses 
prevented  the  duke  from  following  him  with 
the  regiments  who  still  adhered  faithfully  to 
him.  But  when,  witli  the  most  anxious  ex- 
pectation, he  awaited  the  intelligence  from 
Prague,  he  suddenly  received  information  of 
the  loss  of  that  town,  the'defeClion  of  his  gen- 
erals, the  desertion  of  his  troops,  the  dis- 
covery of  his  whole  plot  and  the  rapid  ad- 
vance of  Piccolomini,  who  was  sworn  to  his 
destruction.  Suddenly  and  fearfully  had  all 
his  projects  been  ruined — all  his  hopes  anni- 
hilated. He  stood  alone— abandoned  by  all 
to  whom  he  had  been  a  benefaClor,  betrayed 
by  all  on  whom  he  had  depended.  But  it  is 
under  such  circumstances  that  great  minds  re- 
veal themselves.  Though  deceived  in  all  his 
expectations  he  refu.sed  to  abandon  one  of  his 
designs  ;  he  despaired  of  nothing  so  long  as 
life  remained.  The  time  was  now  come  when 
he  absolutely  required  that  assistance  which  he 
had  so  often  solicited  from  the  Swedes  and  the 
Saxons,  and  when  all  doubts  of  the  sincerity 
of  his  purposes  must  be  dispelled.  And  now, 
when  Oxenstiern  and  Arnheim  were  convinced 
of  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions  and  were 
aware  of  his  necessities,  they  no  longer  hesi- 
tated to  embrace  the  favorable  opportunity 
and  to  offer  him  their  protection.  On  the 
part  of  Saxony  the  Duke  Francis  Albert  of 
Saxe  Lauenberg  was  to  join  him  with  four 
thousand  men ;  and  Duke  Bernard  and  the 
Palatine  Christian  of  Birkenfeld  with  six 
thousand  from  Sweden,  all  chosen  troops. 

Wallenstein  left  Pilsen  with  Terzkv's  regi- 


ment and  the  few  who  either  were  or  pretended 
to  be  faithful  to  him  and  hastened  to  Egra,  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  be 
near  the  Upper  Palatinate  and  to  facilitate  his 
junction  with  Duke  Bernard.  He  was  not 
yet  informed  of  the  decree  by  which  he  was 
proclaimed  a  public  enemy  and  traitor;  this 
thunder-stroke  awaited  him  at  Egra.  He  still 
reckoned  on  the  army  which  General  Schaf- 
gotsch  was  preparing  for  him  in  Silesia,  and 
flattered  himself  with  the  hope  that  many  even 
of  those  who  had  forsaken  him  would  return 
with  the  first  dawning  of  success.  Even  dur- 
ing his  flight  to  Egra  (so  little  humility  had 
he  learned  from  melancholy  experience)  he 
was  still  occupied  with  the  colossal  scheme  of 
dethroning  the  emperor.  It  was  under  these 
circumstances  that  one  of  his  suite  asked  leave 
to  offer  him  his  advice.  "Under  the  em- 
peror," said  he,  "your  highness  is  certain  of 
being  a  great  and  respeCted  noble;  with  the 
enemy  you  are  at  best  but  a  precarious  king. 
It  is  unwise  to  risk  certainty  for  uncertainty. 
The  enemy  will  avail  themselves  of  your  per- 
sonal influence  while  the  opportunity  lasts; 
but  you  will  ever  be  regarded  with  suspicion, 
and  they  will  always  be  fearful  lest  you  should 
treat  them  as  you  have  done  the  emperor.  Re- 
turn, then,  to  your  allegiance  while  there  is 
yel  time."  "And  how  is  that  to  be  done?" 
said  Wallenstein,  interrupting  him.  "You 
have  forty  thousand  men-at-arms,"  rejoined 
he  (meaning  ducats,  which  were  stamped  with 
the  figure  of  an  armed  man),  "take  them 
with  you,  and  go  straight  to  the  Imperial 
Court ;  then  declare  that  the  steps  you  have 
hitherto  taken  were  merely  designed  to  test 
the  fidelity  of  the  emperor's  servants,  and  of 
distinguishing  the  loyal  from  the  doubtful ; 
and  since  most  have  shown  a  disposition  to 
revolt,  say  you  are  come  to  warn  his  Imperial 
Majesty  against  those  dangerous  men.  Thus 
you  make  those  appear  as  traitors  who  are  la- 
boring to  represent  you  as  a  false  villain.  At 
the  Imperial  Court  a  man  is  sure  to  be  wel- 
come with  forty  thousand  ducats,  and  Fried- 
land  will  be  again  as  he  was  at  the  first." 
"The  advice  is  good,"  said  Wallenstein,  after 
a  pause,  "but  let  the  devil  trust  to  it." 

While  the  duke  in  his  retirement  in  Egra 
was  energetically  pushing  his  negotiations  with 
the  enemy,  consulting  the  stars,  and  indulging 
in  new  hopes,  the  dagger  which  was  to  put  an 
end  to  his  existence  was  unsheathed  almost 
under  his  very  eyes.  The  imperial  decree 
which    proclaimed    him    an    outlaw    had    not 
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failed  of  its  effed  ;  and  an  avenging  Nemesis 
ordained  that  the  ungrateful  should  fall  be- 
neath the  blow  of  ingratitude.  Among  his 
officers  Wallenstein  had  particularly  distin- 
guished one  Leslie,*  an  Irishman,  and  had 
made  his  fortune.  This  was  the  man  who  now 
felt  himself  called  on  to  execute  the  sentence 
against  him  and  to  earn  the  price  of  blood. 
No  sooner  had  he  reached  Egra,  in  the  suite 
of  the  duke,  than  he  disclosed  to  the  com- 
mandant of  the  town,  Colonel  Buttler,  and  to 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Gordon,  two  Protestant 
Scotchmen,  the  treasonable  designs  of  the 
duke,  which  the  latter  had  imprudently  enough 
communicated  to  him  during  the  journey. 
In  these  two  individuals  he  had  found  men 
capable  of  a  determined  resolution.  They 
were  now  called  on  to  choose  between  treason 
and  duty,  between  their  legitimate  sovereign 
and  a  fugitive  abandoned  rebel ;  and  though 
the  latter  was  their  common  benefa6lor,  the 
choice  could  not  remain  for  a  moment  doubt- 
ful. They  were  solemnly  pledged  to  the  alle- 
giance of  the  emperor,  and  this  duty  required 
them  to  take  the  most  rapid  measures  against 
the  public  enemy.  The  opportunity  was 
favorable ;  his  evil  genius  seemed  to  have 
delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  vengeance. 
But  not  to  encroach  on  the  province  of  jus- 
tice, they  resolved  to  deliver  up  their  victim 
alive ;  and  they  parted  with  the  bold  resolve 
to  take  their  general  prisoner.  This  dark  plot 
was  buried  in  the  deepest  silence,  and  Wal- 
lenstein, far  from  suspediing  his  impending 
ruin,  flattered  himself  that  in  the  garrison  of 
Egra  he  possessed  his  bravest  and  most  faith- 
ful champions. 

At  this  time  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
imperial  proclamations  containing  his  sen- 
tence, and  which  had  been  published  in  all 
the  camps.  He  now  became  aware  of  the 
full  extent  of  the  danger  which  encompassed 
him,  the  utter  impossibility  of  retracing  his 
steps,  his  fearfully  forlorn  condition,  and  the 
absolute  necessity  of  at  once  trusting  himself 
to  the  faith  and  honor  of  the  emperor's  ene- 
mies. To  Leslie  he  poured  forth  all  the 
anguish  of  his  wounded  spirit,  and  the  vehe- 
mence of  his  agitation  extradled  from  him  his 
last  remaining  secret.  He  disclosed  to  this 
officer  his  intention   to  deliver   up  Egra  and 

*  Schiller  is  mistaken  as  to  this  point.  Leslie  was  a 
Scotchman,  and  Buttler  an  Irishman  and  a  papist.  He 
died  a  general  in  the  emperor's  service,  and  founded  at 
Prague  a  convent  of  Irish  Franciscans,  which  still 
exists. 


Ellenbogen,  the  passes  of  the  kingdom,  to 
the  Palatine  of  Birkenfeld,  and  at  the  same 
time  informed  him  of  the  near  approach  of 
Duke  Bernard,  of  whose  arrival  he  hoped  to 
receive  tidings  that  very  night.  These  dis- 
closures, which  Leslie  immediately  communi- 
cated to  the  conspirators,  made  them  change 
their  original  plan.  The  urgency  of  the  dan- 
ger admitted  not  of  half  measures.  Egra 
might  in  a  moment  be  in  the  enemy's  hands, 
and  a  sudden  revolution  set  their  prisoner  at 
liberty.  To  anticipate  this  mischance,  they 
resolved  to  assassinate  him  and  his  associates 
the  following  night. 

In  order  to  execute  this  design  with  less 
noise,  it  was  arranged  that  the  fearful  deed 
should  be  perpetrated  at  an  entertainment 
which  Colonel  Buttler  should  give  in  the 
Castle  of  Egra.  All  the  guests  except  Wal- 
lenstein made  their  appearance,  who  being  in 
too  great  anxiety  of  mind  to  enjoy  company, 
excused  himself.  With  regard  to  him,  there- 
fore, their  plan  must  be  again  changed  ;  but 
they  resolved  to  execute  their  design  against 
the  others.  The  three  colonels,  Illo,  Terzky, 
and  William  Kinsky,  came  in  with  careless 
confidence,  and  with  them  Captain  Neumann, 
an  officer  of  ability,  whose  advice  Terzky 
sought  in  every  intricate  affair.  Previous  to 
their  arrival  trusty  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  to 
whom  the  plot  had  been  communicated,  were 
admitted  into  the  castle,  all  the  avenues  lead- 
ing from  it  guarded,  and  six  of  Buttler's 
dragoons  concealed  in  an  apartment  close  to 
the  banqueting-room,  who  on  a  concerted 
signal  were  to  rush  in  and  kill  the  traitors. 
Without  suspe6ling  the  danger  that  hung  over 
them,  the  guests  gayly  abandoned  themselves 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  Wallenstein's 
health  was  drunk  in  full  bumpers,  not  as  a 
servant  of  the  emperor  but  as  a  sovereign 
prince.  The  wine  opened  their  hearts,  and 
Illo,  with  exultation,  boasted  that  in  three 
days  an  army  would  arrive,  such  as  Wallen- 
stein had  never  before  been  at  the  head  of. 
"Yes,"  cried  Neumann,  "and  then  he  hopes 
to  bathe  his  hands  in  Austrian  blood."  Dur- 
ing this  conversation  the  dessert  was  brought 
in,  and  Leslie  gave  the  concerted  signal  to 
raise  the  drawbridges  while  he  himself  received 
the  keys  of  the  gates.  In  an  instant  the  hall 
was  filled  with  armed  men,  who,  with  the  un- 
expe6led  greeting  of  "  Long  live  Ferdinand  !" 
placed  themselves  behind  the  chairs  of  the 
marked  guests.  Surprised,  and  with  a  pre- 
sentiment of  their  fate,  they  sprang  from  the 
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table.  Kinsky  and  Terzky  were  killed  upon 
the  spot,  and  before  they  could  put  themselves 
upon  their  guard.  Neumann,  during  the  con- 
fusion in  the  hall,  escaped  into  the  court, 
where,  however,  he  was  instantly  recognized 
and  cut  down.  Illo  alone  had  the  presence 
of  mind  to  defend  himself.  He  placed  his 
back  against  a  window,  from  whence  he 
poured  the  bitterest  reproaches  upon  Gordon, 
and  challenged  him  to  fight  him  fairly  and 
honorably.  After  a  gallant  resistance,  in  which 
he  slew  two  of  his  assailants,  he  fell  to  the 
ground  overpowered  by  numbers  and  pierced 
with  ten  wounds.  The  deed  was  no  sooner 
accomplished  than  Leslie  hastened  into  the 
town  to  prevent  a  tumult.  The  sentinels  at 
the  castle  gate,  seeing  him  running  and  out 
of  breath,  and  believing  he  belonged  to  the 
rebels,  fired  their  muskets  after  him,  but  with- 
out effe6l.  The  firing,  however,  aroused  the 
town-guard,  and  all  Leslie's  presence  of  mind 
was  requisite  to  allay  the  tumult.  He  hastily 
detailed  to  them  all  the  circumstances  of  Wal- 
lenstein's  conspiracy,  the  measures  which  had 
been  already  taken  to  countera6l  it,  the  fate 
of  the  four  rebels,  as  well  as  that  which  awaited 
their  chief.  Finding  the  troops  well  disposed, 
he  exa6led  from  them  a  new  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  emperor  and  to  live  and  die  for  the 
good  cause.  A  hundred  of  Battler's  dragoons 
were  sent  from  the  castle  into  the  town  to 
patrol  the  streets,  to  overawe  the  partisans  of 
the  duke,  and  to  prevent  tumult.  .\11  the 
gates  of  Egra  were  at  the  same   time  seized, 


and  every  avenue  to  Wallenstein's  residence, 
which  adjoined  the  market-place,  guarded  by 
a  numerous  and  trusty  body  of  troops,  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  either  his  escape  or  his  re- 
ceiving any  assistance  from  without. 

But  be/ore  they  proceeded  finally  to  execute 
the  deed,  a  long  conference  was  held  among 
the  conspirators  in  the  castle,  whether  they 
should  kill  him  or  content  themselves  with 
making  him  prisoner.  Besprinkled  as  they 
were  with  the  blood,  and  deliberating  almost 
over  the  very  corpses  of  his  murdered  asso- 
ciates, even  these  furious  men  yet  shuddered 
at  the  horror  of  taking  away  so  illustrious  a 
life.  They  saw  him,  before  their  mind's  eye, 
their  leader  in  battle,  in  the  days  of  his  good 
fortune,  surrounded  by  his  vidorious  army, 
clothed  with  all  the  pomp  of  military  great- 
ness, and  long-accustomed  awe  again  seized 
their  minds.  But  this  transitory  emotion  was 
soon  effaced  by  the  thought  of  the  immediate 
danger.  Thev  remembered  the  hints  which 
Neumann  and  Illo  had  thrown  out  at  table, 
the  near  approach  of  a  formidable  army  of 
Swedes  and  Saxons,  and  they  clearly  saw  that 
the  death  of  the  traitor  was  their  only  chance 
of  safety.  They  adhered,  therefore,  to  their 
first  resolution,  and  Captain  Deveroux,  an 
Irishman,  who  had  already  been  retained  for 
the  murderous  purpose,  received  decisive  or- 
ders to  a6l. 

While  these  three  officers  were  thus  decid- 
ing upon  his  fine  in  the  Castle  of  Egra.  Wal- 
lenstein  was  occupied  in  reading  the  stars  with 
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Seni.  "The  danger  is  not  yet  over,"  said 
the  astrologer,  willi  prophetic  spirit.  '■'■  It  is,'' 
replied  the  duke,  who  would  give  the  law  even 
to  heaven.  "  But,"  he  continued  with  equally 
prophetic  spirit,  "that  thou  friend  Seni  thy- 
self shall  soon  be  thrown  into  i)rison,  that 
also  is  written  in  the  stars."  The  astrologer 
had  taken  his  leave  and  Wallenstein  had  re- 
tired to  bed  when  Captain  Deveroux  appeared 
before  his  residence  with  six  halberdiers,  and 
was  immediately  admitted  by  the  guard,  who 
were  accustomed  to  see  him  visit  the  general 
at  all  hours.  A  page  who  met  him  upon  the 
stairs,  and  attemj)ted  to  raise  an  alarm,  was 
run  through  tlie  body  with  a  pike.  In  the 
antechamber  the  assassins  met  a  servant,  who 
had  just  come  out  of  the  sleeping-room  of  his 
master,  and  had  taken  with  him  the  key. 
Putting  his  finger  upon  his  mouth,  the  terrified 
domestic  made  a  sign  to  them  to  make  no 
noise,  as  the  duke  was  asleep.  "Friend," 
cried  Deveroux,  "it  is  time  to  awake  him!" 
and  with  these  words  he  rushed  against  the 
door,  whicli  was  also  bolted  from  within,  and 
burst  it  open. 

Wallenstein  had  been  roused  from  his  first 
sleep  by  the  report  of  a  musket  which  had 
accidently  gone  off,  and  had  sprung  to  the 
window  to  call  the  guard.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment he  heard  from  the  adjoining  building 
the  shrieks  of  the  Countesses  Terzky  and 
Kinsky,  who  had  just  learned  the  violent  fate 
of  their  husbands.  Ere  he  had  time  to  re- 
fle6l  on  these  terrible  events  Deveroux,  with 
the  other  murderers,  was  in  his  chamber. 
The  duke  was  in  his  shirt,  as  he  had  leaped 
out  of  bed,  and  leaning  on  a  table  near  the 
window.  "Art  thou  the  villain,"  cried  Dev- 
eroux to  him,  "who  intends  to  deliver  up  the 
emperor's  troops  to  the  enemy  and  to  tear  the 
crown  from  the  head  of  his  Majesty?  Now 
thou  must  die!"  He  paused  for  a  few  mo- 
ments as  if  expe6ling  an  answer,  but  rage  and 
astonishment  kept  Wallenstein  silent.  Throw- 
ing his  arms  wide  open  he  received  in  his 
breast  the  deadly  blow  of  the  halberts,  and 
without  uttering  a  groan  fell  weltering  in  his 
blood. 

The  next  day  an  ex])ress  arrived  from  the 
Duke  of  Lauenburg  announcing  his  approach. 
The  messenger  was  secured  and  another  in 
Wallenstein's  livery  despatched  to  the  duke — 
to  decoy  him  into  Egra.  The  stratagem  suc- 
ceeded, and  Francis  Albert  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  Duke  Bernard  of  Weimar, 
who   was   on    his   march    towards    Egra,    was 


nearly  sharing  the  same  fate.  Fortunately  he 
heard  of  Wallenstein's  death  in  time  to  save 
himself  by  a  retreat.  Ferdinand  shed  a  tear 
over  the  fate  of  his  general,  and  ordered  three 
thousand  masses  to  be  said  for  his  soul  at 
Vienna;  but  at  the  same  time  he  did  not 
forget  to  reward  his  assassins  with  gold  chains, 
chamberlains'  keys,  dignities  and  estates. 

Thus  did  Wallenstein  at  the  age  of  fifty 
terminate  his  a6five  and  extraordinary  life. 
To  ambition  he  owed  both  his  greatness  and 
his  ruin ;  with  all  his  failings  he  possessed 
great  and  admirable  equalities,  and  had  he 
kept  himself  within  due  bounds  he  wo.uld 
have  lived  and  died  without  an  equal.  The 
virtues  of  the  ruler  and  of  the  hero — pru- 
dence, justice,  firmness  and  courage — are 
strikingly  prominent  features  in  his  character; 
but  he  wanted  the  gentler  virtues  of  the  man, 
which  adorn  the  hero  and  make  the  ruler  be- 
loved. Terror  was  the  talisman  with  which 
he  worked  ;  extreme  in  his  punishments  as  in 
his  rewards,  he  knew  how  to  keep  alive  the 
zeal  of  his  followers,  while  no  general  of 
ancient  or  modern  times  could  boast  of  being 
obeyed  with  equal  alacrity.  Submission  to 
his  will  was  more  prized  by  him  than  bravery ; 
for,  if  the  soldiers  work  by  the  latter  it  is  on 
the  former  that  the  general  depends.  He 
continually  kept  up  the  obedience  of  his 
troops  by  capricious  orders,  and  profusely 
rewarded  the  readiness  to  obey  even  in  trifles ; 
because  he  looked  rather  to  the  a6f  itself  than 
its  obje6l.  He  once  issued  a  decree,  with  the 
penalty  of  death  on  disobedience,  that  none 
but  red  sashes  should  be  worn  in  the  army. 
A  captain  of  horse  no  sooner  heard  the  order 
than  pulling  off  his  gold-embroidered  sash 
he  trampled  it  under  foot ;  Wallenstein  on 
being  informed  of  the  circumstance  promoted 
him  on  the  spot  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  His 
comprehensive  glance  was  always  directed  to 
the  whole,  and  in  all  his  apparent  caprice  he 
steadily  kept  in  view  some  general  scope  or 
bearing.  The  robberies  committed  by  the 
soldiers  in  a  friendly  country  had  led  to  the 
severest  orders  against  marauders,  and  all 
who  should  be  caught  thieving  were  threat- 
ened with  the  halter.  Wallenstein  himself 
having  met  a  straggler  in  the  open  country 
upon  the  field,  commanded  him  to  be  seized 
without  trial  as  a  transgressor  of  the  law,  and 
in  his  usual  voice  of  thunder  exclaimed, 
"Hang  the  fellow!"  against  which  no  op- 
position ever  availed.  The  soldier  pleaded 
and  proved  his  innocence,  but  the  irrevocable 
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sentence  had  gone  forth.  "  Hang  then  inno- 
cent !"  cried  the  inexorable  Wallenstein,  "  the 
guilty  will  have  then  more  reason  to  tremble." 
Preparations  were  already  making  to  execute 
the  sentence  when  the  soldier,  who  gave  him- 
self up  for  lost,  formed  the  desperate  resolu- 
tion of  not  dying  without  revenge.  He  fell 
furiously  upon  his  judge,  but  was  overpowered 
by  numbers  and  disarmed  before  he  could 
fulfil  his  design.  "Now  let  him  go,"  said 
the  duke,  "it  will  excite  sufficient  terror." 

His  munificence  was  supported  by  an  im- 
mense income,  which  was  estimated  at  three 
millions  of  florins  yearly,  without  reckoning 
the  enormous  sums  which  he  raised  under  the 
name  of  contributions.  His  liberality  and 
cle-arness  of  understanding  raised  him  above 
the  religious  prejudices  of  his  age  ;  and  the 
Jesuits  never  forgave  him  for  having  seen 
through  their  system  and  for  regarding  the 
pope  as  nothing  more  than  a  bishop  of 
Rome. 

But  as  no  one  ever  yet  came  to  a  fortunate 
end  who  quarreled  with  the  Church,  Wallen- 
stein  also   must   augment   the   number   of   its 


victims.  Through  the  intrigues  of  monks  he 
lost  at  Ratisbon  the  command  of  the  army 
and  at  Egra  his  life;  by  the  same  arts,  per- 
haps, he  lost  what  was  of  more  consequence 
— his  honorable  name  and  good  repute  with 
posterity. 

For  in  justice  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
pens  which  have  traced  the  history  of  this 
extraordinary  man  are  not  untinged  with  par- 
tiality, and  that  the  treachery  of  the  duke 
and  his  designs  upon  the  throne  of  Bohemia 
rest  not  so  much  upon  proven  fafts  as  upon 
probable  conje6lure.  No  documents  have  yet 
been  brought  to  light  which  disclose  with 
historical  certainty  the  secret  motives  of  his 
condu<5l ;  and  among  all  his  public  and  well- 
attested  a6lions  there  is,  perhaps,  not  one 
which  could  not  have  had  an  innocent  end. 
Many  of  his  most  obnoxious  measures  proved 
nothing  but  the  earnest  wish  he  entertained 
for  peace ;  most  of  the  others  are  explained 
and  justified  by  the  well-founded  distrust  he 
entertained  of  the  emperor,  and  the  excus- 
able wish  of  maintaining  his  own  importance. 
It  is  true  that  his  condudl  towards  the  Ele6tor 
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of  Bavaria  and  the  didlates  of  an  implacable 
spirit  look  too  like  an  unworthy  revenge  j  but 
still,  none  of  his  a6tions  perhaps  warrant  us 
in  holding  his  treason  to  be  proved.  If  ne- 
cessity and  despair  at  last  forced  him  to  de- 
serve the  sentence  which  had  been  pronounced 
against  him  while  innocent,  still  this,  if  true. 


will  not  justify  that  sentence.  Thus  Wallen- 
stein  fell — not  because  he  was  a  rebel,  but  he 
became  a  rebel  because  he  fell.  Unfortu- 
nate in  life  that  he  made  a  vi6torious  party 
his  enemy;  and  still  more  unfortunate  in 
death  that  the  same  party  survived  him  and 
wrote  his  history. 
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HEN  Wallen- 
stein's  death 
occurred  it 
rendered  ne- 
cessary the  ap- 
pointment of 
a  new  general- 
issimo;  and 
the  emperor 
yielded  at  last 
to  the  advice 
of  the  Span- 
iards, to  .raise  his  son  Ferdinand,  King  of 
Hungary,  to  that  dignity,  Under  him  Count 
Gallas  commanded^who  performed  the  func- 
tions of  commander-in-chief,  while  the  prince 
brought  to  this  post  nothing  but  his  name  and 
dignity.  A  considerable  force  was  soon  as- 
sembled under  Ferdinand  ;  the  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine brought  up  a  considerable  body  of  aux- 
iliaries in  person,  and  the  Cardinal  Infante 
joined  him  from  Italy  with  ten  thousand  men. 
In  order  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  Danube 
the  new  general  undertook  the  enterprise  in 
which  his  predecessor  had  failed — the  siege  of 
Ratisbon.  In  vain  did  Duke  Bernard  of 
Weimar  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  Bavaria 
with  a  view  to  draw  the  enemy  from  the  town; 
Ferdinand  continued  to  press  the  siege  with 
vigor,  and  the  city,  after  a  most  obstinate  re- 
sistance, was  obliged  to  open  its  gates  to  him. 
Donauvverth  soon  shared  the  same  fate,  and 
Nordlingen  in  Swabia  was  now  invested.  The 
loss  of  so  many  of  the  imperial  cities  was 
severely   felt    by   the   Swedish    party;    as    the 


friendship  of  these  towns  had  so  largely  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  their  arms,  indiffer- 
ence to  their  fate  would  have  been  inex- 
cusable. It  would  have  been  an  indelible 
disgrace  had  they  deserted  their  confederates 
in  their  need,  and  abandoned  them  to  the 
revenge  of  an  implacable  conqueror.  Moved 
by  these  considerations  the  Swedish  army, 
under  the  command  of  Horn  and  Bernard  of 
Weimar,  advanced  upon  Nordlingen,  deter- 
mined to  relieve  it  even  at  the  expense  of  a 
battle. 

The  undertaking  was  a  dangerous  one,  for 
in  numbers  the  enemy  was  greatly  superior  to 
that  of  the  Swedes.  There  was  also  a  further 
reason  for  avoiding  a  battle  at  present  ;  the 
enemy's  force  was  likely  soon  to  divide — the 
Italian  troops  being  destined  for  the  Nether- 
lands. In  the  meantime  such  a  position  might 
be  taken  up  as  to  cover  Nordlingen  and  cut  off 
their  supplies.  All  these  grounds  were  strongly 
urged  by  Gustavus  Horn  m  the  Swedish  coun- 
cil of  war;  but  his  remonstrances  were  disre- 
garded by  men  who,  intoxicated  by  a  long 
career  of  success,  mistook  the  suggestions  of 
prudence  for  the  voice  of  timidity.  Over- 
borne by  the  superior  influence  of  Duke 
Bernard,  Gustavus  Horn  was  compelled  to 
risk  a  contest  whose  unfavorable  issue  a  dark 
foreboding  seemed  already  to  announce.  The 
fate  of  the  battle  depended  upon  the  posses- 
sion of  a  height  which  commanded  the  im- 
perial camp.  An  attempt  to  occupy  it  during 
the  night  failed,  as  the  tedious  transport  of 
the  artillery  through  woods  and  hollow  ways 
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delayed  the  arrival  of  the  troops.  When  the 
Swedes  arrived  about  midnight  they  found  the 
heights  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  strongly 
entrenched.  They  waited,  therefore,  for  day- 
break to  carry  them  by  storm.  Their  impet- 
uous courage  surmounted  every  obstacle  ;  the 
entrenchments,  which  were  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent,  were  fortunately  scaled  by  each  of 
the  two  brigades  appointed  to  the  service  ;  but 
as  they  entered  at  the  same  moment  from  op- 
posite sides,  they  met  and  threw  each  other 
into  confusion.  At  this  unfortunate  moment 
a  barrel  of  i)owder  blew  up,  and  created  the 
greatest  disorder  among  the  Swedes.  The 
imperial  cavalry  charged  upon  their  broken 
ranks,  and  the  flight  became  universal.  No 
persuasion  on  the  part  of  their  general  could 
induce  the  fugitives  to  renew  the  assault. 

He  resolved,  therefore,  in  order  to  carry 
this  important  post,  to  lead  fresh  troops  to  the 
attack.  But  in  the  interim  some  Spanish 
regiments  had  marched  in,  and  every  attempt 
to  gain  it  was  repulsed  by  their  heroic  intre- 
pidity. One  of  the  duke's  own  regiments 
advanced  seven  times  and  was  as  often  driven 
back.  The  disadvantage  of  not  occupying 
this  post  in  time  was  quickly  and  sensibly  felt. 
The  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery  from  the 
heights  caused  such  slaughter  in  the  adjacent 
wing  of  the  Swedes,  that  Horn,  wlio  com- 
manded there,  was  forced  to  give  orders  to 
retire.  Instead  of  being  able  to  cover  the 
retreat  of  his  colleague  and  to  check  the  pur- 
suit of  the  enemy,  Duke  Bernard,  overpow- 
ered by  numbers,  was  himself  driven  into  the 
plain,  where  his  routed  cavalry  spread  confu- 
sion among  Horn's  brigade,  and  rendered 
the  defeat  complete.  Almost  the  entire  in- 
fantry v/ere  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  More 
than  twelve  thousand  men  remained  dead 
upon  the  field  of  battle ;  eighty  field-pieces, 
about  four  thousand  wagons,  and  three  hun- 
dred standards  and  colors  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Imperialists.  Horn  himself,  with  three 
other  generals,  were  taken  prisoners.  Duke 
Bernard  with  difficulty  saved  a  feeble  remnant 
of  his  army,  which  joined  him  at  Frankfort. 

The  defeat  at  Nordlingen  cost  the  Swedish 
Chancellor  the  second  sleepless  night*  he  had 
passed  in  Germany.  The  consequences  of 
this  disaster  were  terrible.  The  Swedes  had 
lost  by  it  at  once  their  superiority  in  the  field 
and  with  it  the  confidence  of  their  confeder- 


*  The  first  was  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus. 


ates,  which  they  had  gained  solely  by  their 
previous  military  success.  A  dangerous  divi- 
sion threatened  the  Protestant  Confederation 
with  ruin.  Consternation  and  terror  seized 
upon  the  whole  party;  while  the  papists  arose 
with  exulting  triumph  from  the  deep  humilia- 
tion into  which  they  had  sunk.  Swabia  and 
the  adjacent  circles  first  felt  the  consequences 
of  the  defeat  of  Nordlingen  ;  and  Wirtemberg 
in  particular  was  overrun  by  the  conquering 
army.  All  the  members  of  tlie  League  of 
Heilbronn  trembled  at  the  prospedt  of  the 
emperor's  revenge;  those  who  could,  fled  to 
Strasburg,  while  the  helpless  free  cities  awaited 
their  fate  with  alarm.  A  little  more  of  mod- 
eration towards  the  conquered  would  have 
quickly  reduced  all  the  weaker  states  under 
the  emperor's  authority ;  but  the  severity 
which  was  pra<5liced,  even  against  those  who 
voluntarily  surrendered,  drove  the  rest  to 
despair  and  roused  them  to  a  vigorous  resist- 
ance. 

In  this  perplexity  all  looked  to  Oxcnstiern 
for  counsel  and  assistance  ;  Oxenstiern  applied 
for  both  to  the  German  States.  Trooi)s  were 
wanted,  money  likewise  to  raise  new  levies 
and  to  pay  to  the  old  the  arrears  which  the 
men  were  clamorously  demanding.  Oxen- 
stiern addressed  himself  to  the  Elector  of 
Saxony;  but  he  shamefully  abandoned  the 
Swedish  cause  to  negotiate  for  a  separate  peace 
with  the  emperor  at  Pirna.  He  solicited  aid 
from  the  Lower  Saxon  States ;  but  they,  long 
wearied  of  the  Swedish  pretensions  and  de- 
mands for  money,  now  thought  only  of  them- 
selves ;  and  George,  Duke  of  Luneburg,  in 
place  of  flying  to  the  assistance  of  Upper 
Germany,  laid  siege  to  Minden,  with  the  in- 
tention of  keeping  possession  of  it  for  him- 
self. Abandoned  by  his  German  allies,  the 
chancellor  exerted  himself  to  obtain  the  assist- 
ance of  foreign  powers.  England,  Holland 
and  Venice  were  applied  to  for  troops  and 
money ;  and  driven  to  the  last  extremity,  the 
chancellor  relu6lantly  resolved  to  take  the 
disagreeable  step  which  he  had  so  long 
avoided,  and  to  throw  himself  under  the 
prote6lion  of  France. 

The  moment  had  at  last  arrived  which 
Richelieu  had  long  waited  for  with  impa- 
tience. Nothing,  he  was  aware,  but  the  im- 
possibility of  saving  themselves  by  any  other 
means,  could  induce  the  Protestant  States  in 
Germany  to  support  the  pretensions  of  France 
upon  Alsace.  This  extreme  necessity  had  now 
arrived ;  the  assistance  of  that  power  was  in- 
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dispensable,  and  she  was  resolved  to  he  well 
paid  for  the  a6live  part  which  she  was  about 
to  take  in  the  German  war.  Full  of  lustre 
and  dignity,  it  now  came  upon  the  political 
stage.  Oxenstiern,  who  felt  little  relu6lance 
in  bestowing  the  rights  and  possessions  of  the 
Empire,  had  already  ceded  the  fortress  of 
Philipsburg  and  the  other  long-coveted  places. 
The  Protestants  of  Upper  Germany  now,  in 
their  own  name,  sent  a  special  embassy  to 
Richelieu,  requesting  him  to  take  Alsace,  the 
fortress  of  Breyssach,  which  was  still  to  be 
recovered  from  the  enemy,  and  all  the  places 
upon  the  Upper  Rhine,  which  were  the  keys 
of  Germany,  under  the  prote6tion  of  France. 
What  was  implied  by  French  prote6tion  had 
been  seen  in   the  conduct  of  France  towards 


the  bishoprics  of  Mentz,  Toul  and  Verdun, 
which  it  had  held  for  centuries  against  the 
rightful  owners.  Treves  was  already  in  the 
possession  of  French  garrisons ;  Lorraine  was 
in  a  manner  conquered,  as  it  might  at  any 
time  be  overrun  by  an  army,  and  could  not 
alone  and  with  its  own  strength  withstand  its 
formidable  neighbor.  France  now  entertained 
the  hope  of  adding  Alsace  to  its  large  and 
numerous  possessions,  and,  as  a  treaty  was  soon 
to  be  concluded  with  the  Dutch  for  the  parti- 
tion of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  the  prospedl 
of  making  the  Rhine  its  natural  boundary 
towards  Germany.  Thus  shamefully  were  the 
rights  of  Germany  sacrificed  by  the  German 
states  to  this  treacherous  and  grasping  power, 
which  under  the  mask  of  a  disinterested  friend- 
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ship  aimed  only  at  its  own  aggrandizement ; 
and  wliile  i'.  boldly  claimed  the  honorable 
title  of  a  prote6tress,  was  solely  occupied  with 
promoting  its  own  schemes  and  advancing  its 
own  interests  amid  the  general  confusion. 

In  return  for  these  important  cessions, 
France  engaged  to  effedl  a  diversion  in  favor 
of  the  Swedes  by  commencing  hostilities 
against  the  Si)aniards ;  and  if  this  should  lead 
to  an  open  breach  with  the  emperor,  to  main- 
tain an  army  upon  the  German  side  of  the 
Rhine,  which  was  to  a6t  in  conjunction  with 
the  Swedes  and  Germans  against  Austria. 
For  a  war  with  Spain  the  Spaniards  themselves 
soon  afforded  the  desired  pretext.  Making  an 
inroad  from  the  Netherlands  upon  the  city  of 
Treves,  they  cut  in  pieces  the  French  garrison  ; 
and  in  open  violation  of  the  law  of  nations, 
made  prisoner  the  Ele61:or,  who  had  placed 
himself  under  the  prote6lion  of  France,  and 
carried  him  into  Flanders.  When  the  Car- 
dinal Infante,  as  Viceroy  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  refused  satisfaction  for  these  in- 
juries, and  delayed  to  restore  the  prince  to 
liberty,  Richelieu,  after  the  old  custom,  form- 
ally proclaimed  war  at  Brussels  by  a  herald, 
and  the  war  was  at  once  opened  by  three  dif- 
ferent armies  in  Milan,  in  the  Valteline,  and 
in  Flanders.  The  French  minister  was  less 
anxious  to  commence  hostilities  with  the  em- 
peror, which  promised  fewer  advantages  and 
threatened  greater  difficulties.  A  fourth  army, 
however,  was  detached  across  the  Rhine  into 
Germany,  under  the  command  of  Cardinal 
Lavalette,  which  was  to  a6l  in  conjun6lion 
with  Duke  Bernard  against  the  emperor, 
without  a  previous  declaration  of  war. 

A  heavier  blow  for  the  Swedes  than  even 
the  defeat  of  Nordlingen  was  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  Ele6tor  of  Saxony  with  the  em- 
peror. After  many  fruitless  attempts  both  to 
bring  about  and  to  prevent  it,  it  was  at  last 
effedled  in  1634  at  Pirna,  and  the  following 
year  reduced  into  a  formal  treaty  of  peace  at 
Prague.  The  Ele6lor  of  Saxony  had  always 
viewed  with  jealousy  the  pretensions  of  the 
Swedes  in  Germany;  and  his  aversion  to  this 
foreign  power,  which  now  gave  laws  within 
the  Empire,  had  grown  with  every  fresh 
requisition  that  Oxenstiern  was  obliged  to 
make  upon  the  German  states.  This  ill  feel- 
ing was  kept  alive  by  the  Spanish  court,  who 
labored  earnestly  to  effeft  a  peace  between 
Saxony  and  the  emperor.  Wearied  with  the 
calamities  of  a  long  and  destru6live  contest, 
which  had    seledlcd  Saxony  above  all  others 


for  its  theatre ;  grieved  by  the  miseries  which 
both  friend  and  foe  infli6ted  upon  his  subjedls  ; 
and  seduced  by  the  tempting  propositions  of 
the    House    of    Austria,    the    Ele6lor   at    last 


abandoned    the    common  cause ;    and 
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little  for  the  fate  of  his  confederates  or  the 
liberties  of  Germany,  thought  only  of  secur- 
ing his  own  advantages,  even  at  the  expense 
of  the  whole  budy. 

In  fa6l  the  misery  of  Germany  had  risen  to 
such  a  height  that  all  clamorously  vociferated 
for  peace  ;  and  even  the  most  disadvantageous 
pacification  would  have  been  hailed  as  a  bless- 
ing from  Heaven.  The  plains  which  form- 
erly had  been  thronged  with  a  happy  and 
industrious  population,  where  nature  had  lav- 
ished her  choicest  gifts  and  plenty  and  pros- 
perity had  reigned,  were  now  a  wild  and 
desolate  wilderness.  The  fields,  abandoned 
by  the  industrious  husbandman,  lay  waste  and 
uncultivated;  and  no  sooner  had  the  young 
crops  given  the  promise  of  a  smiling  harvest 
than  a  single  march  destroyed  the  labors  of  a 
year,  and  blasted  the  last  hope  of  an  affli6ted 
peasantry.  Burnt  castles,  wasted  fields,  vil- 
lages in  ashes  were  to  be  seen  extending  far 
and  wide  on  all  sides,  while  the  ruined  peas- 
antry had  no  resource  left  but  to  swell  the 
horde  of  incendiaries,  and  fearfully  to  retaliate 
upon  their  fellows  who  had  hitherto  been 
spared  the  miseries  which  they  themselves  had 
suffered.  The  only  safeguard  against  oppres- 
sion was  to  become  an  oppressor.  The  towns 
groaned  under  the  licentiousness  of  undisci- 
plined and  plundering  garrisons,  who  seized 
and  wasted  the  property  of  the  citizens  and, 
under  the  license  of  their  position,  committed 
the  most  remorseless  devastation  and  cruelty. 
If  the  march  of  an  army  converted  whole 
provinces  into  deserts,  if  others  were  impov- 
erished by  winter  quarters  or  exhausted  by 
contributions,  these  still  were  but  passing 
evils,  and  the  industry  of  a  year  might  efface 
the  miseries  of  a  few  months.  But  there  was 
no  relief  for  those  who  had  a  garrison  within 
their  walls  or  in  the  neighborhood  ;  even  the 
change  of  fortune  could  not  improve  their  un- 
fortimate  fate,  since  the  vi6tor  trod  in  the 
steps  of  the  vanquished,  and  friends  were  not 
more  merciful  than  enemies.  The  negle6led 
farms,  the  destruc^lion  of  the  crops,  and  the 
numerous  armies  which  overran  the  exhausted 
country,  were  inevitably  followed  by  scarcity 
and  the  high  price  of  provisions,  which  in  the 
later  years  was  still  further  increased  by  a 
general   failure   in   the  croi)s.     The  crowding 
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together  ot"  men  in  camps  and  quarters — want  \ 
upon  one  side  and  excess  on  the  otlier — occa- 
sioned contagious  distempers,  which  were  more 
fatal  than  even  the  sword.  In  this  long  and 
general  confusion  all  the  bonds  of  social  life 
were  broken  up;  respect  for  the  rights  of  their 
fellow-men,  the  fear  of  the  laws,  purity  of 
morals,  honor  and  religion  were  laid  aside  ! 
where  might  ruled  supreme  with  iron  sceptre,  i 
lender  the  shelter  of  anarchy  and  impunity 
every  vice  flourished,  and  men  became  as  wild 
as  the  country.  No  station  was  too  dignified 
for  outrage,  no  property  too  holy  for  rapine 
and  avarice.  In  a  word,  the  soldier  reigned 
supreme — and  that  most  brutal  of  despots 
often  made  his  own  officer  feel  his  power. 
The  leader  of  an  army  was  a  far  more  im- 
portant person  within  any  country  where  he 
appeared  than  its  lawful  governor,  who  was 
frequently  obliged  to  fly  before  him  into  his 
own  castles  for  safety.  Germany  swarmed 
with  these  petty  tyrants,  and  the  country 
suffered  equally  from  its  enemies  and  its  pro- 
te6lors.  These  wounds  rankled  the  deeper 
when  the  unhappy  vi6lims  recolle6led  that 
Germany  was  sacrificed  to  the  ambition  of 
foreign  powers,  who  for  their  own  ends  pro- 
longed the  miseries  of  war.  Germany  bled 
under  the  scourge  to  extend  the  conquests  and 
influence  of  Sweden,  and  the  torch  of  discord 
was  kept  alive  within  the  Empire  that  the 
services  of  Richelieu  might  be  rendered  indis- 
pensable in  France. 

But,  in  truth,  it  was  not  merely  interested 
voices  which  opposed  a  peace  ;  and  if  both 
Sweden  and  the  German  states  were  anxious, 
from  corrupt  motives,  to  prolong  the  conflict, 
they  were  seconded  in  their  views  by  sound 
policy.  After  the  defeat  of  Nordlingen  an 
equitable  peace  was  not  to  be  expected  from 
the  emperor ;  and,  this  being  the  case,  was  it 
not  too  great  a  sacrifice,  after  sixteen  years  of 
war  with  all  its  miseries,  to  abandon  the  con- 
test not  only  without  advantage  but  even  with 
loss?  What  would  avail  so  much  bloodshed 
if  all  was  to  remain  as  it  had  been  ;  if  their 
riglits  and  pretensions  were  neither  larger  nor 
safer ;  if  all  that  had  been  won  with  so  much 
difficulty  was  to  be  surrendered  for  a  peace  at 
any  cost?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  endure 
for  two  or  three  years  more  the  burdens  they 
had  borne  so  long,  and  to  reap  at  last  some 
recompense  for  twenty  years  of  suffering? 
Neither  was  it  doubtfiil  that  peace  might  at 
last  be  obtained  on  favorable  terms,  if  only 
the  Swedes  and  the  German  Protestants  should 


continue  united  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field, 
and  pursued  their  common  interests  with  a  re- 
ciprocal symi)athy  and  zeal.  Their  divisions 
alone  had  rendered  the  enemy  formidable, 
and  protra6ted  the  acquisition  of  a  lasting  and 
general  peace.  And  this  great  evil  the  Elec- 
tor of  Saxony  had  brought  upon  the  Protes- 
tant cause  by  concluding  a  separate  treaty 
with  Austria. 

He,  indeed,  had  commenced  his  negotia- 
tions  with  the  emperor  even  before  the  defeat 
of  Nordlingen,  and  the  unfortunate  issue  of 
that  battle  only  accelerated  their  conclusion. 
By  it  all  his  confidence  in  the  Swedes  was  lost, 
and  it  was  even  doubted  whether  they  would 
ever  recover  from  the  blow.  The  jealousies 
among  their  generals,  the  insubordination  of 
the  army,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  Swedish 
kingdom  shut  out  any  reasonable  prospe6t  of 
effective  assistance  on  their  ])art.  The  Elec- 
tor hastened,  therefore,  to  profit  by  the  em- 
peror's magnanimity,  who,  even  after  the 
battle  of  Nordlingen,  did  not  recall  the  con- 
ditions previously  offered.  While  Oxenstiern, 
who  had  assembled  the  states  in  Frankfort, 
made  further  demands  upon  them  and  him, 
the  emperor,  on  the  contrary,  made  conces- 
sions ;  and  therefore  it  required  no  long  con- 
sideration to  decide  between  them. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  he  was  anxious 
to  escape  the  charge  of  sacrificing  the  common 
cause  and  attending  only  to  his  own  interests. 
All  the  German  states,  and  even  the  Swedes, 
were  publicly  invited  to  become  parties  to  this 
peace,  although  Saxony  and  the  emperor  were 
the  only  powers  who  deliberated  upon  it  and 
who  assumed  the  right  to  give  law  to  Ger- 
many. By  this  self-appointed  tribunal  the 
grievances  of  the  Protestants  were  discussed, 
their  rights  and  privileges  decided,  and  even 
the  fate  of  religions  determined  without  the 
presence  of  those  who  were  most  deeply  in- 
terested in  it.  Between  them  a  general  peace 
was  resolved  on,  and  it  was  to  be  enforced  by 
an  imperial  army  of  execution  as  a  formal 
decree  of  the  Empire.  Whoever  opposed  it 
was  to  be  treated  as  a  public  enemy  ;  and 
thus,  contrary  to  their  rights,  the  states  were 
to  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  a  law  in  the 
passing  of  which  they  had  no  share.  Thus, 
even  in  form,  the  pacification  of  Prague  was 
an  arbitrary  measure  ;  nor  was  it  less  so  in  its 
contents.  The  Edidt  of  Restitution  had  been 
the  chief  cause  of  dispute  between  the  Elector 
and  the  emperor,  and  therefore  it  was  first 
considered    in    their  deliberations.      Without 
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formally  annulling  it,  it  was  determined  by 
the  treaty  of  Prague  that  all  the  ecclesiastical 
domains  holding  immediately  of  the  Empire 
— and  among  the  mediate  ones  those  which 
had  been  seized  by  the  Protestants  subse- 
quently to  the  treaty  of  Passau — should  for 
forty  years  remain  in  the  same  position  as 
they  had  been  in  before  the  Edi6l  of  Resti- 
tution, but  without  any  formal  decision  of  the 
diet  to  that  effedl.  Before  the  expiration  of 
this  term  a  commission,  composed  of  equal 
numbers  of  both  religions,  should  proceed  to 
settle  the  matter  peaceably  and  according  to 
law ;  and  if  this  commission  should  be  unable 
to  come  to  a  decision,  each  party  should  I'e- 
main  in  possession  of  the  rights  which  it  had 
exercised  before  the  Edi(5l  of  Restitution. 
This  arrangement,  therefore,  far  from  remov- 
ing the  grounds  of  dissension,  only  suspended 
the  dispute  for  a  time;  and  this  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Prague  only  covered  the  embers  of  a 
future  war. 

The  Bishopric  of  Magdeburg  was  to  remain 
in  possession  of  Prince  Augustus  of  Saxony, 
and  Halberstadt  in  that  of  the  Archduke  Leo- 
pold William.  Four  estates  were  taken  from  the 
territory  of  Magdeburg  and  given  to  Saxony, 
for  which  the  Administrator  of  Magdeburg, 
Christian  William  of  Brandenburg,  was  other- 
wise to  be  indemnified.  The  Dukes  of  Meck- 
lenburg, upon  acceding  to  this  treaty,  were  to 
be  acknowledged  as  rightful  possessors  of  their 
territories,  in  which  the  magnanimity  of  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  had  long  ago  reinstated  them. 
Donauwerth  recovered  its  liberties.  The  im- 
portant claims  of  the  heirs  of  the  Palatine, 
however  important  it  might  be  for  the  Protes- 
tant cause  not  to  lose  this  ele6lorate  vote  in 
the  diet,  were  passed  over  in  consequence  of 
the  animosity  subsisting  between  the  Lutherans 
and  the  Calvinists.  All  the  conquests  which 
in  the  course  of  the  war  had  been  made  by  the 
German  states  or  by  the  League  and  the  em- 
peror were  to  be  mutually  restored;  all  which 
had  been  appropriated  by  the  foreign  powers 
of  France  and  Sweden  was  to  be  forcibly 
wrested  from  them  by  the  united  powers. 
The  troops  of  the  contra6ling  parties  were  to 
be  formed  into  one  imperial  army,  which, 
supported  and  paid  by  the  Empire,  was  by 
force  of  arms  to  carry  into  execution  the  cove- 
nants of  the  treaty. 

As  the  peace  of  Prague  was  intended  to 
serve  as  a  general  law  of  the  Empire,  those 
points  which  did  not  immediately  affe6f  the 
latter  formed  the  subjedt  of  a  separate  treaty. 
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By  it  Lusatia  was  ceded  to  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  as  a  fief  of  Bohemia,  and  special 
articles  guaranteed  the  freedom  of  religion  of 
this  country  and  of  Silesia. 

All  the  Protestant  states  were  invited  to 
accede  to  the  treaty  of  Prague,  and  on  that 
condition  were  to  benefit  by  the  amnesty. 
The  princes  of  Wurtemberg  and  Baden,  whose 
territories  the  emperor  was  already  in  posses- 
sion of,  and  which  he  was  not  disposed  to 
restore  unconditionally ;  and  such  vassals  of 
Austria  as  had  borne  arms  against  their  sov- 
ereign ;  and  those  states  which,  under  the 
direcftion  of  Oxenstiern,  composed  the  council 
of  the  Upper  German  Circle,  were  excluded 
from  the  treaty, — not  so  much  with  the  view 
of  continuing  the  war  against  them,  as  of  com- 
pelling them  to  purchase  peace  at  a  dearer  rate. 
Their  territories  were  to  be  retained  in  pledge 
till  everything  should  be  restored  to  its  former 
footing.  Such  was  the  treaty  of  Prague. 
Equal  justice,  however,  towards  all  might 
perhaps  have  restored  confidence  between  the 
head  of  the  Empire  and  its  members- — between 
the  Protestants  and  the  Roman  Catholics — 
between  the  Reformed  and  the  Lutheran  party; 
and  the  Swedes,  abandoned  by  all  their  allies, 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  driven  from 
Germany  in  disgrace.  But  this  inequality 
strengthened  in  those  who  were  more  severely 
treated  the  spirit  of  mistrust  and  opposition, 
and  made  it  an  easier  task  for  the  Swedes  to 
keep  alive  the  flame  of  war  and  to  maintain  a 
party  in  Germany. 

The  peace  of  Prague,  as  might  have  been 
expedled,  was  received  with  very  various  feel- 
ings throughout  Germany.  The  attempt  to 
conciliate  both  parties  had  rendered  it  obnox- 
ious to  both.  The  Protestants  complained  of 
the  restraints  imposed  upon  them ;  the  Roman 
Catholics  thought  that  these  hated  se6laries 
had  been  favored  at  the  expense  of  the  true 
church.  In  the  opinion  of  the  latter,  the 
church  had  been  deprived  of  its  inalienable 
rights  by  the  concession  to  the  Protestants 
of  forty  years'  undisturbed  posses.sion  of  the 
ecclesiastical  benefices;  while  the  former  mur- 
mured that  the  interests  of  the  Protestant 
church  had  been  betrayed,  because  toleration 
had  not  been  granted  to  their  co-religionists 
in  the  Austrian  dominions.  But  no  one  was 
so  bitterly  reproached  as  the  Elector  of  Sax- 
ony, who  was  publicly  denounced  as  a  de- 
serter, a  traitor  to  religion  and  the  liberties 
of  the  Empire,  and  a  confederate  of  the  em- 
peror. 


BERNARD  OF  WEIMAR. 


In  the  meantime  he  consoled  himself  with 
the  triumph  of  seeing  most  of  the  Protestant 
states  compelled  by  necessity  to  embrace  this 
peace.  The  Ele6lor  of  Brandenburg,  Duke 
William  of  Weimar,  the  princes  of  Anhalt, 
the  dukes  of  Mecklenburg,  the  dukes  of 
Brunswick  Luneburg,  the  Hanse  towns,  and 
most  of  the  imperial  cities  acceded  to  it. 
The  Landgrave  of  Hesse  long  wavered,  or 
affedled  to  do  so,  in  order  to  gain  time  and  to 
regulate  his  measures  by  the  course  of  events. 
He  had  conquered  several  fertile  provinces  of 
Westphalia,  and  derived  from  them  principally 
the  means  of  continuing  the  war  ;  these  by  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  he  was  bound  to  restore. 
Bernard,  Duke  of  Weimar,  whose  states  as 
yet  existed  only  on  paper,  as  a  belligerent 
power  was  not  affe6led  by  the  treaty,  but  as  a 
general  was  so  materially  ;  and  in  either  view 
he  must  equally  be  disposed  to  reje6t  it.  His 
whole  riches  consisted  in  his  bravery,  his  pos- 
sessions in  his  sword.  War  alone  gave  him 
greatness  and  importance,  and  war  alone  could 
realize  the  proje6ts  which  his  ambition  sug- 
gested. 

But  of  all  who  declaimed  against  the  treaty 


of  Prague  none  were  so  loud  in  their  clamors 
as  the  Swedes,  and  none  had  so  much  reason 
for  their  opposition.  Invited  to  Germany  by 
the  Germans  themselves,  the  champions  of  the 
Protestant  church  and  the  freedom  of  the 
states,  which  they  had  defended  with  so  much 
bloodshed  and  with  the  sacred  life  of  their 
king,  they  now  saw  themselves  suddenly  and 
shamefully  abandoned,  disappointed  in  all 
their  hopes,  without  reward  and  without  grati- 
tude driven  from  the  Empire  for  which  they 
had  toiled  and  bled,  and  exposed  to  the  ridi- 
cule of  the  enemy  by  the  very  princes  who 
owed  everything  to  them.  No  satisfa6lion, 
no  indemnification  for  the  expenses  which 
they  had  incurred,  no  equivalent  for  the  con- 
quests which  they  were  to  leave  behind  them 
was  provided  by  the  treaty  of  Prague.  They 
were  to  be  dismissed  poorer  than  they  came, 
or,  if  they  resisted,  to  be  expelled  by  the  very 
powers  who  had  invited  them.  The  Ele6tor 
of  Saxony  at  last  spoke  of  a  pecuniary  indem- 
nification, and  mentioned  the  small  sum  of 
two  million  five  hundred  thousand  florins; 
but  the  Swedes  had  already  expended  consid- 
erably more,  and   this  disgraceful   equivalent 
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in  money  was  both  contrary  to  their  true 
interests  and  injurious  to  their  pride.  "The 
Ele<ftors  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony,"  replied  Ox- 
enstiern,  "have  been  paid  for  their  services, 
which  as  vassals  they  were  bound  to  render 
the  emperor,  with  the  possession  of  important 
provinces;  and  shall  we,  who  have  sacrificed 
our  king  for  Germany,  be  dismissed  with  the 
miserable  sum  of  two  million  five  hundred 
thousand  florins?"  The  disappointment  of 
their  expectations  was  the  more  severe  because 
the  Swedes  had  calculated  upon  being  recom- 
pensed with  the  Duchy  of  Pomerania,  the 
present  possessor  of  which  was  old  and  with- 
out heirs.  But  the  succession  of  this  territory 
was  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Prague  to  the 
Eledlor  of  Brandenburg,  and  all  the  neigh- 
boring powers  declared  against  allowing  the 
Swedes  to  obtain  a  footing  within  the  Empire. 

Never  in  the  whole  course  of  the  war  had 
the  prospers  of  the  Swedes  looked  more 
gloomy  than  in  the  year  1635,  immediately 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Prague. 
Many  of  their  allies,  particularly  among  the 
free  cities,  abandoned  them  to  benefit  by  the 
peace;  others  were  compelled  to  accede  to  it 
by  the  vicflorious  arms  of  the  emperor.  Augs- 
burg, subdued  by  famine,  surrendered  under 
the  severest  conditions ;  Wurtzburg  and  Co- 
burg  were  lost  to  the  Austrians.  The  League 
of  Heilbronn  was  formally  dissolved.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  Upper  (lermany,  the  chief  seat 
of  the  Swedish  power,  was  reduced  under  the 
emperor.  Saxony,  on  the  strength  of  the 
treaty  of  Prague,  demanded  the  evacuation 
of  Thuringia,  Halberstadt  and  Magdeburg. 
Philipsburg,  the  military  depot  of  P'rance, 
was  surprised  by  the  Austrians  with  all  the 
stores  it  contained ;  and  this  severe  loss 
checked  the  activity  of  France.  To  com- 
plete the  embarrassments  of  Sweden  the  truce 
with  Poland  was  drawing  to  a  close.  To 
support  a  war  at  the  same  time  with  Poland 
and  in  Germany  was  far  beyond  the  power  of 
Sweden,  and  all  that  remained  was  to  choose 
between  them.  Pride  and  ambition  declared 
in  favor  of  continuing  the  German  war  at 
whatever  sacrifice  on  the  side  of  Poland.  An 
army,  however,  was  necessary  to  command 
the  respedt  of  Poland  and  to  give  weight  to 
Sweden  in  any  negotiation  for  a  truce  or  a 
])eace. 

The  mind  of  Oxenstiern,  firm  and  inex- 
"haustible  in  expedients,  set  itself  manfully  to 
meet  these  calamities,  which  all  combined  to 
overwhelm    Sweden,   and    his    shrewd    under- 


standing taught  him  how  to  turn  even  misfor- 
tunes to  his  advantage.  The  defection  of  so 
many  German  cities  of  the  Empire  deprived 
him,  it  is  tnie,  of  a  great  part  of  his  former 
allies,  but  at  the  same  time  it  freed  him  from 
the  necessity  of  paying  any  regard  to  their  in- 
terests. The  more  the  number  of  his  enemies 
increased  the  more  provinces  and  magazines 
were  opened  to  his  troops.  The  gross  ingrati- 
tude of  the  states  and  the  haughty  contempt 
with  which  the  emperor  behaved  (who  did  not 
even  condescend  to  treat  dire6i:ly  with  him 
about  a  peace),  excited  in  him  the  courage  of 
despair  and  a  noble  determination  to  main- 
tain the  struggle  to  the  last.  The  continu- 
ance of  war,  however  unfortunate  it  might 
prove,  could  not  render  the  situation  of  Swe- 
den worse  than  it  now  was;  and  if  Germany 
was  to  be  evacuated  it  was  at  least  better  and 
nobler  to  do  so  sword  in  hand,  and  to  yield 
to  force  rather  than  to  fear. 

In  the  extremity  in  which  the  Swedes  were 
now  placed  by  the  desertion  of  their  allies 
they  addressed  themselves  to  France,  who  met 
them  with  the  greatest  encouragement.  The 
interest  of  the  two  crowns  were  closely  united, 
and  France  would  have  injured  herself  by  al- 
lowing the  Swedish  power  in  Germany  to  de- 
cline. The  helpless  situation  of  the  Swedes 
was  rather  an  additional  motive  with  France 
to  cement  more  closely  their  alliance,  and  to 
take  a  more  a6i:ive  part  in  the  German  war. 
Since  the  alliance  with  Sweden  at  Beerwald, 
in  1632,  France  had  maintained  the  war 
against  the  emperor  by  the  arms  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  without  any  open  or  formal  breach, 
by  furnishing  subsidies  and  increasing  the 
number  of  his  enemies.  But  alarmed  at  the 
unexpedted  rapidity  and  success  of  the  Swe- 
dish arms  France,  in  anxiety  to  restore  the 
balance  of  power  which  was  disturbed  by  the 
preponderance  of  the  Swedes,  seemed  for  a 
time  to  have  lost  sight  of  its  original  designs. 
She  endeavored  to  protect  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic princes  of  the  Empire  against  the  Swedish 
conqueror  by  the  treaties  of  neutrality,  and 
when  this  plan  failed  she  even  meditated  her- 
self to  declare  war  against  him.  But  no 
sooner  had  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
and  the  desperate  situation  of  the  Swedish 
affairs  dispelled  this  api:)rehension,  than  it  re- 
turned with  fresh  zeal  to  its  first  design,  and 
readily  afforded  in  this  misfortune  the  aid 
which  in  the  hour  of  success  she  had  refused. 
Freed  from  the  checks  which  the  ambition 
and  vigilance  of  Gustavus    Adolphus    placed 
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upon  her  plans  of  aggrandizement,  France 
availed  herself  of  the  favorable  opportunity- 
afforded  by  the  defeat  of  Nordlingen  to  obtain 
the  entire  dire6lion  of  the  war,  and  to  pre- 
scribe laws  to  those  who  sued  for  her  powerful 
prote6lion.  The  moment  seemed  to  smile 
upon  her  boldest  plans,  and  those  which  had 
formerly  seemed  chimerical  now  appeared  to 
be  justified  by  circumstances.  She  now  turned 
her  whole  attention  to  the  war  in  Germany; 
and,  as  soon  as  she  had  secured  her  own  pri- 
vate ends  by  a  treaty  with  the  Germans,  she 
suddenly  entered  the  political  arena  as  an 
a6live  and  a  co:iimanding  power.  While  the 
other  belligerent  states  had  been  exhausting 
the;nselves  in  a  tedious  contest,  France  had 
been  reserving  its  strength  and  maintained  the 
contest  by  money  alone;  but  now,  when  the 
state  of  things  called  for  more  active  measures, 
she  seized  the  sword  and  astonished  Europe 
by  the  boldness  and  magnitude  of  her  under- 
takings. At  the  same  moment  she  fitted  out 
two  fleets  and  sent  six  different  armies  into 
the  field,  while  she  subsidized  a  foreign  crown 
and  several  of  the  German  princes.  Ani- 
mated by  this  powerful  co-operation  the  Swedes 
and  Germans  awoke  from  the  consternation 
and  hoped,  sword  in  hand,  to  obtain  a  more 
honorable  peace  than  that  of  Prague.  Aban- 
doned by  their  confederates,  who  had  been 
reconciled  to  the  emperor,  they  formed  a  still 
closer  alliance  with  France,  which  increased 
her  support  with  their  growing  necessities,  at 
the  same  time  taking  a  more  active  although 
secret  share  in  the  German  war,  until  at  last 
she  threw  off  the  mask  altogether,  and  in  her 
own  name  made  an  unequivocal  declaration 
of  war  against  the  emperor. 

To  leave  Sweden  at  full  liberty  to  a6l 
against  Austria,  France  commenced  her  ope- 
rations by  liberating  it  from  all  fear  of  a 
Polish  war.  By  means  of  the  Count  d'Avaux, 
its  minister,  an  agreement  was  concluded  be- 
tween the  two  powers  at  Stummsdorf  in  Prus- 
sia, by  which  the  truce  was  prolonged  for 
twenty-six  years,  though  not  without  a  great 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  Swedes,  who  ceded 
by  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen  almost  the  whole 
of  Polish  Prussia,  the  dear-bought  conquest 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  The  treaty  of  Beer- 
wald  was,  with  certain  modifications  which 
circumstances  rendered  necessary,  renewed  at 
different  times  at  Compiegne,  and  afterwards 
at  Wismar  and  Hamburg.  France  had  already 
come  to  a  rupture  with  Spain,  in  May,  1635, 
and   the  vigorous  attack  which  it   made  upon 


that  power,  deprived  the  emperor  of  his  most 
valuable  auxiliaries  from  the  Netherlands.  By 
supporting  the  Landgrave  William  of  Cassel 
and  Duke  Bernard  of  Weimar,  tiie  Swedes 
were  enabled  to  a6l  with  more  vigor  upon  the 
Elbe  and  the  Danube,  and  a  diversion  upon 
the  Rhine  compelled  the  emperor  to  divide 
his  force. 

The  war  was  now  prosecuted  with  increasing 
a6livity.  By  the  treaty  of  Prague  the  empe- 
ror had  lessened  the  number  of  his  adversaries 
within  the  Empire;  though  at  the  same  time 
the  zeal  and  a6livity  of  his  foreign  enemies 
had  been  augmented  by  it.  In  Germany  his 
influence  was  almost  unlimited,  for  with  the 
exception  of  a  kw  states  he  had  rendered 
himself  absolute  master  of  the  German  body 
and  its  resources,  and  was  again  enabled  to 
a6l  in  the  chara61;er  of  emperor  and  sovereign. 
The  first  fruit  of  his  power  was  the  elevation 
of  his  son,  Ferdinand  III.,  to  the  dignity  of 
King  of  the  Romans,  to  which  he  was  eledled 
by  a  decided  majority  of  votes,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition  of  Treves  and  of  the  heirs 
of  the  Ele6lor  Palatine.  But  on  the  other 
hand  he  had  exasperated  the  Swedes  to  des- 
peration, had  armed  the  power  of  France 
against  him,  and  drawn  its  troops  into  the 
heart  of  the  kingdom.  France  and  Sweden, 
with  their  German  allies,  formed  from  this 
moment  one  firm  and  compa6lly  united  power; 
the  emperor,  with  the  German  states  which 
adhered  to  him,  were  equally  firm  and  united. 
The  Swedes,  who  no  longer  fought  for  Ger- 
many, but  for  their  own  lives,  showed  no 
more  indulgence ;  relieved  from  the  necessity 
of  consulting  their  German  allies  or  account- 
ing to  them  for  the  plans  which  they  adopted, 
they  a6led  with  more  precipitation,  rapidity 
and  boldness.  Battles,  though  less  decisive, 
became  more  obstinate  and  bloody ;  greater 
achievements,  both  in  bravery  and  military 
skill,  were  performed ;  but  they  were  but  in- 
sulated efforts,  and  being  neither  dictated  by 
any  consistent  ])lan,  nor  improved  by  any 
commanding  spirit,  had  comparatively  little 
influence  upon  the  course  of  the  war. 

Saxony  had  bound  herself,  by  the  treaty  of 
Prague,  to  expel  the  Swedes  from  Germany. 
From  this  moment  the  banners  of  the  Saxons 
and  Imperialists  were  united  :  the  former  con- 
federates were  converted  into  implacable  ene- 
mies. The  bishopric  of  Magdeburg,  which 
by  the  treaty  was  ceded  to  a  prince  of  Saxony, 
was  still  held  by  the  Swedes,  and  every  at- 
tempt to  acquire  it  by  negotiation  had  proved 
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inefife<5lual.  Hostilities  commenced  by  the 
Eledor  of  Saxony  recalling  all  his  subje6ls 
from  the  army  of  Banner,  which  was  encamped 
upon  the  Elbe.  The  olificers,  long  irritated 
by  the  accumulation  of  their  arrears,  obeyed 
the  summons,  and  evacuated  one  quarter  after 
another.  As  the  Saxons  at  the  same  time 
made  a  movement  towards  Mecklenburg  to 
take  Domitz,  and  to  drive  the  Swedes  from 
Pomerania  and  the  Baltic,  Banner  suddenly 
marched  thither,  relieved  Domitz,  and  totally 
defeated  the  Saxon  General  Baudissin,  with 
seven  thousand  men,  of  whom  one  thousand 
were  slain  and  about  the  same  number  taken 
prisoners.  Reinforced  by  the  troops  and 
artillery  which  had  hitherto  been  employed 
in  Polish  Russia,  but  which  the  treaty  of 
Stummsdorf  rendered  unnecessary,  this  brave 
and  impetuous  general  made  the  following 
year  (1636)  a  sudden  inroad  into  the  Ele61:or- 
ate  of  Saxony,  where  he  gratified  his  inveter- 
ate hatred  of  the  Saxons  by  the  most  destruc- 
tive ravages.  Irritated  by  the  memory  of  old 
grievances,  which  during  their  common  cam- 
paigns he  and  the  Swedes  had  suffered  from 
the  haughtiness  of  the  Saxons,  and  now  exas- 
perated to  the  utmost  by  the  late  defection 
of  the  Eledtor,  they  wreaked  upon  the  unfor- 
tunate inhabitants  all  their  rancor.  Against 
Austria  and  Bavaria  the  Swedish  soldier  had 
fought  from  a  sense,  as  it  were,  of  duty ;  but 
against  the  Saxons  they  contended  with  all 
the  energy  of  private  animosity  and  personal 
revenge,  detesting  them  as  deserters  and 
traitors ;  for  the  hatred  of  former  friends  is 
of  all  the  most  fierce  and  irreconcilable.  The 
])owerful  diversion  made  by  the  Duke  of 
Weimar  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  upon 
the  Rhine  and  in  West])halia,  prevented  the 
emperor  from  affording  the  necessary  assist- 
ance to  Saxony,  and  left  the  whole  Ele6lorate 
exposed  to  the  destru6live  ravages  of  Banner's 
army. 

At  length  the  Ele6lor,  having  formed  a 
jundlion  with  the  imperial  General  Hatzfeld, 
advanced  against  Magdeburg,  which  Banner 
in  vain  hastened  to  relieve.  The  united  army 
of  the  Imperialists  and  the  Saxons  had  spread 
itself  over  Brandenburg,  wrested  several  places 
from  the  Swedes,  and  almost  drove  them  to 
the  Baltic.  But  contrary  to  all  expectation. 
Banner,  who  had  been  given  up  as  lost,  at- 
tacked the  allies  on  the  24th  of  September, 
1636,  at  Wittsbach,  where  a  bloody  battle 
took  place.  The  onset  was  terrific,  and  the 
whole  force  of  the  enemy  was  dire6led  against 


the  right  wing  of  the  Swedes,  which  was  led 
by  Banner  in  person.  The  contest  was  long 
maintained  with  equal  animosity  and  obsti- 
nacy on  both  sides.  Scarcely  a  squadron 
among  the  Swedes  which  did  not  return  ten 
times  to  the  charge  and  was  as  often  repulsed ; 
when  at  last  Banner  was  obliged  to  retire  be- 
fore the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy.  His 
left  wing  sustained  the  combat  until  night, 
and  the  second  line  of  the  Swedes,  which  had 
not  as  yet  been  engaged,  was  prepared  to  re- 
new it  the  next  morning.  But  the  Ele6lor 
did  not  wait  for  a  second  attack.  His  army 
was  exhausted  by  the  efforts  of  the  preceding 
day;  and  as  the  drivers  had  fled. with  the 
horses,  his  artillery  was  unserviceable.  He 
accordingly  retreated  m  the  night  with  Count 
Hatzfeld,  and  relinquished  the  ground  to  the 
Swedes.  About  five  thousand  of  the  allies 
fell  upon  the  field,  exclusive  of  those  who  were 
killed  in  the  pursuit  or  who  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  exasperated  peasantry.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  standards  and  colors,  twenty-three 
pieces  of  cannon,  the  whole  baggage  and  sil- 
ver plate  of  the  Elector  were  captured,  and 
more  than  two  thousand  men  taken  prisoners. 
This  brilliant  victory,  achieved  over  an  enemy 
far  superior  in  numbers  and  in  a  very  advan- 
tageous position,  restored  the  Swedes  at  once 
to  their  former  reputation  ;  their  enemies  were 
discouraged  and  their  friends  inspired  with 
new  hopes.  Banner  instantly  followed  up  this 
decisive  success,  and  hastily  crossing  the  Elbe 
drove  the  Imperialists  before  him  through 
Thuringia  and  Hesse  into  Westphalia.  He 
then  returned  and  took  up  his  winter  quarters 
in  Saxony. 

But  without  the  material  aid  furnished  by 
the  diversion  upon  the  Rhine  and  the  activity 
there  of  Duke  Bernard  and  the  French,  these 
important  successes  would  have  been  unattain- 
able. Duke  Bernard,  after  the  defeat  of  Nord- 
lingen,  reorganized  his  broken  army  at  Wet- 
terau  ;  but  abandoned  by  the  confederates  of 
the  I-eague  of  Heilbronn,  which  had  been 
dissolved  by  the  peace  of  Prague,  and  receiv- 
ing little  support  from  the  Swedes,  he  found 
himself  unable  to  maintain  an  army  or  to  per- 
form any  enterprise  of  importance.  The  de- 
feat at  Nordlingcn  had  terminated  all  his 
hopes  on  the  Duchy  of  Franconia,  while  the 
weakness  of  the  Swedes  destroyed  the  chance 
of  retrieving  his  fortunes  through  their  assist- 
ance. Tired  too  of  the  constraint  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  imperious  chancellor,  he 
turned    his    attention   to    France,   who    could 
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easily  supply  him  with   money,  the   only  aid 
which  he  required,  and  France  readily  acceded 
to  his  proposals.      Richelieu  desired   nothing 
so  much  as  to  diminish  the   influence  of  the 
Swedes  in  the  German  war  and  to  obtain  the 
dire(5lion  of  it    for   himself.      To  secure    this 
end,  nothing  appeared  more  effe6lual  than  to 
detach  from  the  Swedes  their  bravest  general, 
to  win  him  to  the  interests  of  France,  and  to 
secure  for  the   execution  of  its    proje6ls    the 
services   of   his   army.      From   a    prince    like 
Bernard,    who    could    not    maintain    himself 
without  foreign  support,  France  had  nothing 
to   fear,  since   no  success,   however  brilliant, 
could  render  him  independent  of  that  crown. 
Bernard    himself  came    into    France,   and   in 
October,  1635,  concluded  a  treaty  at  St.  Ger- 
maine  en  Laye,  not  as  a  Swedish  general,  but 
in  his  own   name,  by  which   it  was  stipulated 
that   he   should    receive  for  himself  a  yearly 
pension  of  one  million  five  hundred  thousand 
livres  and  four  million  for  the  support  of  his 
army,   which  he  was  to  command   under  the 
orders  of  the  French  king.     To   inflame  his 
zeal  and  to  accelerate  the  conquest  of  Alsace, 
France  did  not  hesitate,  by  a  secret  article,  to 
promise  him  that  province  for  his  services  ;  a 
promise  which    Richelieu  had  little  intention 
of  performing,  and  which  the  duke  also  esti- 
mated at  its   real  worth.     But  Bernard   con- 
fided in  his  good  fortune  and  in  his  arms,  and 
met  artifice  with  dissimulation.     If  he  could 
once  succeed  in  wresting  Alsace  from  the  en- 
emy, he   did    not  despair  of  being   able,  in 
case  of  need,   to    maintain  it   also   against  a 
friend.     He  now  raised  an  army  at  the  expense 
of  France,   which    he   commanded   nominally 
under  the  orders  of  that  power,  but  in  reality 
without  any  limitation  whatever,  and  without 
having    wholly    abandoned    his    engagements 
with  Sweden.     He  began  his  operations  upon 
the  Rhine,  where  another  French  armv,  under 
Cardinal    Lavalette,    had    already,    in    1635, 
commenced  hostilities  against  the  emperor. 

Against  this  force  the  main  body  of  the 
Imperialists,  after  the  great  vidory  of  Nord- 
lingen  and  the  redu6lion  of  Swabia  and  Fran- 
con  ia,  had  advanced  under  the  command  of 
Gallas,  had  driven  them  as  far  as  Mentz, 
cleared  the  Rhine  and  took  from  the  Swedes 
the  towns  of  Mentz  and  Frankenthal,  of 
which  they  were  in  possession.  But  frustra- 
ted by  the  vigorous  resistance  of  the  French 
in  his  main  obje6l  of  taking  up  his  winter 
(juarters  in  France,  he  led  back  his  exhausted 
troops  into  Alsace  and  Swabia.     At  the  open- 


ing of  the  next  campaign  he  passed  the  Rhine 
at  Breysach,  and  prepared  to  carry  the  war 
into  the  interior  of  France.  He  actually  en- 
tered Burgundy,  penetrated  into  Picardy ;  and 
and  John  De  Werth,  a  formidable  general  of 
the  League  and  a  celebrated  partisan,  pushed 
his  march  into  Champagne  and  spread  con- 
sternation even  to  the  gates  of  Paris.  But  an 
insignificant  fortress  in  Franche  Comte  com- 
pletely checked  the  progress  of  the  Imperial- 
ists, and  they  were  obliged  a  second  time  to 
abandon  their  enterprise. 

The  activity  of  Duke  Bernard  had  hitherto 
been  impeded  by  his  dependence  on  a  French 
general  more  suited  to  the  priestly  robe  than 
to  the  baton  of  command;  and,  although  in 
conjunction  with  him  he  concpiered  Alsace  Sa- 
verne,  he  found  himself  unable  in  the  years 
1636  and  1637  to  maintain  his  position  upon 
the  Rhine.  The  ill  success  of  the  French 
arms  in  the  Netherlands  had  checked  the  ac- 
tivity of  operations  in  Alsace  and  Breisgau, 
but  in  1638  the  war  in  that  quarter  took  a 
more  brilliant  turn.  Relieved  from  his  former 
restraint  and  with  unlimited  command  of  his 
troops,  Duke  Bernard  in  the  beginning  of 
February  left  his  winter  quarters  in  the  Bish- 
opric of  Basle  and  unexpectedly  appeared 
upon  the  Rhine,  where  at  this  rude  season  of 
the  year  an  attack  was  little  anticipated.  The 
forest  towns  of  Laufenburg,  Waldschut  and 
Seckingen  were  surprised  and  Rhinefeldt  be- 
sieged. The  Duke  of  Savelli,  the  imperial 
general  who  commanded  in  that  quarter,  has- 
tened by  forced  marches  to  the  relief  of  this 
important  place,  succeeded  in  raising  the 
siege  and  compelled  the  Duke  of  Weimar 
with  great  loss  to  retire.  But,  contrary  to  all 
human  expectation,  he  appeared  on  the  third 
day  after  (21st  of  February,  1638)  before  the 
Imperialists  in  order  of  battle,  and  defeated 
them  in  a  bloody  engagement,  in  which  the 
four  imperial  generals  —  Savelli,  John  De 
Werth,  Enkeford  and  Sperreuter — with  two 
thousand  men  were  taken  prisoners.  Two  of 
these — De  Werth  and  Enkeford — were  after- 
wards sent  by  Richelieu's  orders  into  France, 
in  order  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  the  French  by 
the  sight  of  such  distinguished  prisoners,  and 
by  the  pomp  of  military  trophies  to  withdraw 
the  attention  of  the  populace  from  the  public 
distress.  The  captured  standards  and  colors 
were  with  the  same  view  carried  in  solemn 
procession  to  the  church  of  Notre  Dame, 
thrice  exhibited  before  the  altar  and  commit- 
ted to  sacred  custody. 
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The  taking  of  Rhinefeldt,  Roteln  and  Fri- 
bourg  was  the  immediate  consequence  of  the 
duke's  vidlory.  His  army  now  increased  by 
considerable  recruits,  and  his  projeds  ex- 
panded in  proportion  as  fortune  favored  him. 
The  Fortress  of  Breysach  upon  the  Rhine  was 
looked  upon  as  holding  the  command  of  that 
river  and  as  the  key  of  Alsace.  No  place  in 
this  quarter  was  of  more  importance  to  the 
emperor,  and  upon  none  had  more  care  been 
bestowed.  To  prote(5l  Breysach  was  princi- 
pally the  determination  of  the  Italian  army 
under  the  Duke  of  Feria;  the  strength  of  its 
works  and  its  natural  defences  bade  defiance 
to  assault,  while  the  imperial  generals  who 
commanded  in  that  quarter  had  orders  to  re- 
tain it  at  any  cost.  But  the  duke,  trusting  to 
his  good  fortune,  resolved  to  attempt  the 
siege.  Its  strength  rendered  it  impregnable; 
it  could  therefore  only  be  starved  into  a  sur- 
render; and  this  was  facilitated  by  the  care- 
lessness of  the  commandant,  who,  expefting 
no  attack,  had  been  selling  off  his  stores.  As 
under  these  circumstances  the  town  could  not 
long  hold  out,  it  must  be  immediately  relieved 
or  victualled.  Accordingly  the  imperial  Gen- 
eral Goetz  rapidly  advanced  at  the  head  of 
twelve  thousand  men,  accomj)anied  by  three 
thousand  wagons  loaded  with  provisions,  which 
he  intended  to  throw  into  the  place.  But  he 
was  attacked  with  such  vigor  by  Duke  Bernard 
at  Witteweyer  that  he  lost  his  whole  force  ex- 
cept three  thousand  men,  together  with  the 
entire  transport.  A  similar  fate  at  Ochsen- 
feld,  near  Thann,  overtook  the  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine, who  with  about  six  thousand  men  ad- 
vanced to  relieve  the  fortress.  After  a  third 
attempt  of  General  Goetz  for  the  relief  of 
Breysach  had  proved  ineffectual,  the  fortress, 
reduced  to  the  greatest  extremity  by  famine, 
surrendered,  after  a  blockade  of  four  months, 
on  the  17th  of  December,  1638,  to  its  equally 
persevering  and  humane  conqueror. 

The  capture  of  Breysach  opened  a  bound- 
less field  to  the  ambition  of  the  Duke  of  Wei- 
mar, and  the  romance  of  his  hopes  was  fast 
approaching  to  reality.  Far  from  intending 
to  surrender  his  conquests  to  France  he  des- 
tined Breysach  for  himself,  and  revealed  his 
intention  by  exadling  allegiance  from  the  van- 
quished in  his  own  name  and  not  in  that  of 
any  other  power.  Intoxicated  by  his  past 
success  and  excited  by  the  boldest  hopes,  he 
believed  that  he  .should  be  able  to  maintain 
his  conquests  even  against  France  herself. 
At   a  time  when  everything    depended    upon 


bravery,  when  even  personal  strength  was  of 
importance,  when  troops  and  generals  were  of 
more  value  than  territories,  it  was  natural  for 
a  hero  like  Bernard  to  place  confidence  in  his 
own  powers,  and  at  the  head  of  an  excellent 
army,  who  under  his  command  had  proved 
invincible,  to  believe  himself  capable  of  ac- 
complishing the  boldest  and  largest  designs. 
In  order  to  secure  himself  one  friend  among 
the  crowd  of  enemies  whom  he  was  about  to 
provoke,  he  turned  his  eyes  ui)on  the  Land- 
gravine Amelia  of  Hesse,  the  widow  of  the 
lately  deceased  Landgrave  William,  a  princess 
whose  talents  were  equal  to  her  courage,  and 
who,  along  with  her  hand,  would  bestow,  valu- 
able conquests,  an  extensive  principality  and 
a  well  disciplined  army.  By  the  union  of  the 
conquests  of  Hesse  with  his  own  upon  the 
Rhine  and  the  junction  of  their  forces,  a 
1  ower  of  some  importance,  and  perhaps  a 
third  party,  might  be  formed  in  Germany 
which  might  decide  the  fate  of  the  war.  But 
a  premature  death  put  a  period  to  these  ex- 
tensive schemes. 

"  Courage,  Father  Joseph,  Breysach  is 
ours!"  whispered  Richelieu  in  the  ear  of 
the  Capuchin  who  had  long  held  himself  in 
readine.ss  to  be  despatched  into  that  quarter, 
so  delighted  was  he  with  this  joyful  intelli- 
gence. Already  in  imagination  he  held  Al- 
sace, Breisgau  and  all  the  frontiers  of  Austria 
in  that  quarter — without  regard  to  his  promise 
to  Duke  Bernard.  But  the  firm  determina- 
tion which  the  latter  had  unequivocally  shown 
to  keep  Breysach  for  himself  greatly  embar- 
rassed the  cardinal,  and  no  efforts  were  spared 
to  retain  the  vi61:orious  Bernard  in  the  in- 
terests of  France.  He  was  invited  to  court  to 
witness  the  honors  by  which  his  triumph  was 
to  be  commemorated,  but  he  perceived  and 
shunned  the  sedu6tive  snare.  The  cardinal 
even  went  so  far  as  to  offer  him  the  hand  of 
his  niece  in  marriage;  but  the  proud  German 
prince  declined  the  offer,  and  refused  to  sully 
the  blood  of  Saxony  by  a  misalliance.  He 
was  now  considered  as  a  dangerous  enemy  and 
treated  as  such.  His  subsidies  were  with- 
drawn ;  and  the  Governor  of  Brey.sach  and 
his  principal  officers  were  bribed,  at  least 
upon  the  event  of  the  duke's  death,  to  take 
pos.session  of  his  conquests  and  to  secure  his 
troops.  These  intrigues  were  no  secret  to  the 
duke,  and  the  precautions  he  took  in  the  con- 
quered places  clearly  bespoke  the  distrust  of 
France.  But  this  misunderstanding  with  the 
French  court  had  the  most  prejudicial   influ- 
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ence  upon  his  future  operations.  The  prepa- 
rations he  was  obliged  to  make  in  order  to 
secure  his  conquests  against  an  attack  on  the 
side  of  France  compelled  him  to  divide  his 
military  strength,  while  the  stoppage  of  his 
subsidies  delayed  his  appearance  in  the  field. 
It  had  been  his  intention  to  cross  the  Rhine 
to  support  the  Swedes,  and  to  a6l  against  the 
emperor  and  Bavaria  on  the  banks  pf  the 
Danube.  He  had  already  communicated  his 
plan  of  operations  to  Banner,  who  was  about 
to  carry  the  war  into  the  Austrian  territories, 
and  had  promised  to  relieve  him  so,  when  a 
sudden  death  cut  short  his  heroic  career  in 
the  thirty- sixth  year  of  his  age,  at  Neuburgh- 
upon-the-Rhine  (in  July,  1639). 

He  died  of  a  pestilential  disorder,  which,  in 


the  course  of  two  days,  had  carried  off  nearly 
four  hundred  men  in  his  camp.  The  black 
spots  which  appeared  upon  his  body,  his  own 
dying  expressions,  and  the  advantages  which 
France  was  likely  to  reap  from  his  sudden  de- 
cease, gave  rise  to  a  suspicion  that  he  had  been 
removed  by  poison — a  suspicion  sufficiently  re- 
futed by  the  symptoms  of  his  disorder.  In 
him  the  allies  lost  their  greatest  general  after 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  France  a  formidable  com- 
petitor for  Alsace,  and  the  emperor  his  most 
dangerous  enemy.  Trained  to  the  duties  of  a 
soldier  and  a  general  in  the  school  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  he  successfully  imitated  his  eminent 
model,  and  wanted  only  a  longer  life  to  equal, 
if  not  to  surpass  it.  With  the  bravery  of  the 
soldier,  he  united  the  calm  and  cool  penetra- 
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tion  of  the  general ;  the  persevering  fortitude 
of  the  man,  with  the  daring  resohition  of 
youth ;  with  the  wild  ardor  of  the  warrior, 
the  sober  dignity  of  the  prince,  the  modera- 
tion of  the  sage,  and  the  conscientiousness  of 
the  man  of  honor.  Discouraged  by  no  mis- 
fortune, he  quickly  rose  again  in  full  vigor 
from  the  severest  defeats ;  no  obstacles  could 
check  his  enterprise,  no  disappointments  con- 
quer his  indomitable  perseverance.  His  ge- 
nius, perhaps,  soared  after  unattainable  ob- 
je6ts ;  but  the  prudence  of  such  men  is  to  be 
measured  by  a  different  standard  from  that  of 
ordinary  people.  Capable  of  accomplishing 
more,  he  might  venture  to  form  more  daring 
plans.  Bernard  aftbrds  in  modern  history  a 
splendid  example  of  those  days  of  chivalry, 
when  personal  greatness  had  its  full  weight 
and  mfluence,  when  individual  bravery  could 
conquer  provinces,  and  the  heroic  exploits  of 
a  German  knight  raised  him  even  to  the  Im- 
perial throne. 

The  best  part  of  the  duke's  possessions  were 
his  army,  which,  together  with  Alsace,  he  be- 
cpieathed  to  his  brother  Willian/.  But  to  this 
army  both  France  and  Sweden  thought  that 
they  had  well-grounded  claims ;  the  latter, 
because  it  had  been  raised  in  name  of  that 
crown,  and  had  done  homage  to  it ;  the 
former,  because  it  had  been  supported  by  its 
subsidies.  The  Ele6toral  Prince  of  the  Pala- 
tinate also  negotiated  for  its  services,  and  at- 
tempted, first  by  his  agents,  and  latterly  in  his 
own  person,  to  win  it  over  to  his  interests, 
with  the  view  of  employing  it  in  the  recon- 
cpiest  of  his  territories.  Even  the  emperor 
endeavored  to  secure  it,  a  circumstance  the 
less  surprising  when  we  reflect  that  at  this 
time  the  justice  of  the  cause  was  comparatively 
unimportant,  and  the  extent  of  the  recompense 
the  main  object  to  which  the  soldier  looked  ; 
and  when  bravery,  like  every  other  commo- 
dity, was  disposed  of  to  the  highest  bidder. 
But  France,  richer  and  more  determined,  out- 
bade all  competitors  :  it  bought  over  General 
Erlach,  the  commander  of  Breysach,  and  the 
other  officers,  Avho  soon  placed  that  fortress, 
with  the  whole  army,  in  their  hands. 

The  young  Palatine,  Prince  Charles  Louis, 
who  had  already  made  an  unsuccessful  cam- 
paign against  the  -emperor,  saw  his  hopes  again 
deceived.  Although  intending  to  do  France 
.so  ill  a  service  as  to  com])ete  with  her  for 
Bernard's  army,  he  had  the  imprudence  to 
travel  through  that  kingdom.  The  cardinal, 
who  dreaded  the  justice  of  the  Palatine's  cause, 


was  glad  to  seize  an  opportunity  to  frustrate 
his  views.  He  accordingly  caused  him  to  be 
seized  at  Moulin,  in  violation  of  the  law  of 
nations,  and  did  not  set  him  at  liberty  until 
he  learned  that  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Wei- 
mar had  been  secured.  France  was  now  in 
possession  of  a  numerous  and  well  disciplined 
army  in  Germany,  and  from  this  moment  be- 
gan to  make  open  war  upon  the  emperor. 

But  it  was  no  longer  against  Ferdinand  \\. 
that  its  hostilities  were  to  be  conduced  ;  for 
that  prince  had  died  in  February,  1637,  in  the 
fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  The  war  which  his 
ambition  had  kindled,  however,  survived  him. 
During  a  reign  of  eighteen  years  he  had  never 
once  laid  aside  the  sword,  nor  tasted  the  bless- 
ings of  peace  as  long  as  his  hand  swayed  the 
imperial  sceptre.  Endowed  with  the  qualities 
of  a  good  sovereign,  adorned  with  many  of 
those  virtues  which  insure  the  happiness  of  a 
people,  and  by  nature  gentle  and  humane,  we 
see  him,  from  erroneous  ideas  of  the  monarch's 
duty,  become  at  once  the  instrument  and  the 
vi(flim  of  the  evil  passions  of  others  ;  his  be- 
nevolent intentions  frustrated,  and  the  friend 
of  justice  converted  into  the  oppressor  of 
mankind,  the  enemy  of  peace,  and  the  scourge 
of  his  people.  Amiable  in  domestic  life,  and 
respe6lable  as  a  sovereign,  but  in  his  policy 
ill  advi.sed,  while  he  gained  the  love  of  his 
Roman  Catholic  subjects,  he  incurred  the  ex- 
ecration of  the  Protestants.  History  exhibits 
many  and  greater  desj^ots  than  Ferdinand  II., 
yet  he  alone  has  had  the  unfortunate  celebrity 
of  kindling  a  thirtv  years'  war;  but  to  produce 
its  lamentable  consequences  his  ambition  must 
have  been  seconded  by  a  kindred  spirit  of  the 
age,  a  congenial  state  of  previous  circum- 
stances, and  existing  seeds  of  discord.  At  a 
less  turbulent  period,  the  spark  would  have 
found  no  fuel ;  and  the  peacefulness  of  the 
age  would  have  choked  the  voice  of  individual 
ambition  ;  but  now  the  flash  tell  upon  a  ])ile 
of  accumulated  combustibles,  and  Europe  was 
in  flames. 

His  son,  Ferdinand  111.,  who,  a  few  months 
before  his  father's  death,  had  been  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  King  of  the  Romans,  inherited 
his  throne,  his  principles,  and  the  war  which 
he  had  caused.  But  Ferdinand  III.  had  been 
a  closer  witness  of  the  sufferings  of  the  })eople, 
and  the  devastation  of  the  country,  and  felt 
more  keenly  and  ardently  the  necessity  of 
peace.  Less  influenced  by  the  Jesuits  and  the 
Spaniards,  and  more  moderate  towards  the  re- 
ligious  views   of   others,    he   was   more   likely 
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than  liis  father  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason. 
He  did  so,  and  ultimately  restored  to  Europe 
the  blessing  of  peace,  but  not  till  after  a  con- 
test of  eleven  years  waged  with  sword  and 
pen  ;  not  till  after  he  had  experienced  the  im- 
possibility of  resistance,  and  necessity  had  laid 
upon  him  its  stern  laws. 

Fortune  favored  him  at  the  commencement 
of  his  reign,  and  his  arms  were  vi(5lorious 
against  the  Swedes.  The  latter,  under  the 
command  of  the  vi6l()rious  Banner,  had,  after 
their  success  at  Wittstock,  taken  up  their 
winter  quarters  in  Saxony  ;  and  the  campaign 
of  1637  opened  with  the  siege  of  Leipsic. 
The  vigorous  resistance  of  the  garrison  and 
the  approach  of  the  Ele6loral  and  Imperial 
armies  saved  the  town,  and  Banner,  to  pre- 
vent his  communication  with  the  Elbe  being 
cut  olT,  was  compelled  to  retreat  into  Torgau. 
But  the  superior  number  of  the  Imperialists 
drove  him  even  from  that  quarter ;  and,  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy,  hemmed  in  by  rivers, 
and  suffering  from  fLxmine,  he  had  no  course 
open  to  him  but  to  attempt  a  highly  dangerous 
retreat  into  Pomerania,  of  which  the  boldness 
and  successful  issue  border  upon  romance. 
The  whole  army  crossed  the  Oder  at  a  ford 
near  Furstenberg ;  and  the  soldiers,  wading 
up  to  the  neck  in  water,  dragged  the  artillery 
across,  when  the  horses  refused  to  draw. 
Burner  had  expe6ted  to  be  joined  by  General 
Wrangel  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Oder  in 
Pomerania;  and,  in  conjun6lion  with  him,  to 
be  able  to  make  head  against  the  enemv.  But 
Wrangel  did  not  appear  ;  and  in  his  stead  he 
joined  an  Imperial  army  posted  at  Landsberg, 
with  a  view  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Swedes. 
Banner  now  saw  that  he  had  fallen  into  a  dan- 
gerous snare,  from  which  escape  appeared  im- 
possible. In  his  rear  lay  an  exhausted  country, 
the  Imperialists,  and  the  Oder  on  his  left ;  the 
Oder,  too,  guarded  by  the  Imperial  Gen- 
eral Bucheim,  offered  no  retreat ;  in  front, 
Landsberg,  Custrin,  the  Warta  and  a  hostile 
army ;  and  on  the  right,  Poland,  in  which, 
notwithstanding  the  truce,  little  confidence 
could  be  placed.  In  these  circumstances  his 
position  seemed  hopeless,  and  the  Imperialists 
were  already  triu  nphing  in  the  certainty  of  his 
fall.  Banner,  with  just  indignation,  accused 
the  French  as  the  authors  of  this  misfortune. 
They  had  negle6led  to  make,  according  to 
their  promise,  a  diversion  upon  the  Rhine ; 
and,  by  their  ina6Iion,  allowed  the  emperor 
to  combine  his  whole  force  upon  the  Swedes. 
"When  the  day  comes,"  cried   tlie  incensed 


general  to  the  French  commissioner,  who  fol- 
lowed the  camp,  "that  the  Swedes  and  Ger- 
mans join  their  arms  against  France,  we  shall 
cross  the  Rhine  with  less  ceremony."  But 
reproaches  were  now  useless  \  what  the  emer- 
gency demanded  was  energy  and  resolution. 
In  the  hope  of  drawing  the  enemy  by  strata- 
gem from  the  Oder,  lianner  pretended  to  march 
towards  Poland,  and  despatched  the  greater 
part  of  his  baggage  in  this  direction,  with  his 
own  wife,  and  those  of  the  other  officers.  The 
Imperialists  immediately  broke  up  their  camp, 
and  hurried  towards  the  Polish  frontier  to 
block  up  the  route;  Bucheim  left  his  station, 
and  the  Oder  was  stripped  of  its  defenders. 
On  a  sudden,  and  under  cloud  of  night.  Ban- 
ner turned  towards  that  river,  and  crossed  it 
about  a  mile  above  Custrin,  with  his  troops, 
baggage  and  artillery,  without  bridges  or  ves- 
sels, as  he  had  done  before  at  Furstenberg. 
He  reached  Pomerania  without  loss,  and  pre- 
pared to  share  with  Wrangel  the  defence  of 
that  province. 

Wwl  the  Imperialists,  under  the  command 
of  Gallas,  entered  that  duchy  at  Ribses,  and 
overran  it  by  their  superior  strength.  Usedom 
and  Wolgast  were  taken  by  storm,  Demmin 
capitulated,  and  the  Swedes  were  driven  far 
into  Lower  Pomerania.  It  was,  too,  more 
important  for  them  at  this  moment  than  ever 
to  maintain  a  footing  in  that  country,  for 
Bogislaus  XIV.  had  died  that  year,  and  Swe- 
den must  prepare  to  establish  its  title  to  Pome- 
rania. To  prevent  the  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg from  making  good  the  title  to  that  duchy, 
which  the  treaty  of  Prague  had  given  him, 
Sweden  exerted  her  utmost  energies,  and  sup- 
ported its  generals  to  the  extent  of  her  ability, 
botli  with  troops  and  money.  In  other  quar- 
ters of  the  kingdom  the  affairs  of  the  Swedes 
began  to  wear  a  more  favorable  aspect,  and  to 
recover  from  the  humiliation  into  which  they 
had  been  thrown  by  the  inadion  of  France 
and  the  desertion  of  their  allies.  For  after 
their  hasty  retreat  into  Pomerania,  they  had 
lost  one  place  after  another  in  Upper  Sa.xony ; 
the  Princes  of  Mecklenburg,  closely  pressed 
by  the  troops  of  the  emperor,  began  to  lean 
to  the  side  of  Austria,  and  even  George,  Duke 
of  Luneburg,  declared  against  them.  Ehren- 
breitstein  was  starved  into  a  surrender  by  the 
Bavarian  General  de  Werth,  and  the  Austrians 
]jossessed  themselves  of  all  the  works  which 
had  been  thrown  up  on  the  Rhine.  France 
had  been  the  sufferer  in  the  contest  with  Spain  ; 
and  the  event  had  by  no  means  justified  the 
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pompous  expcdlations  whicli  had  accompanied 
the  opening  of  the  campaign.  Every  place 
which  the  Swedes  had  held  in  the  interior  of 
Germany  was  lost,  and  only  the  principal 
towns  in  Pomerania  still  remained  in  their 
hands.  But  a  single  campaign  raised  them 
from  this  state  of  humiliation  ;  and  the  vigor- 
ous diversion  which  the  vi6lorious  Bernard 
had  effected  upon  the  Rhine,  gave  quite  a 
new  turn  to  affairs. 

The  misunderstandings  between  France  and 
Sweden  were  now  at  last  adjusted,  and  the  old 
treaty  between  these  powers  confirmed  at 
Hamburg,  with  fresh  advantages  for  Sweden. 
In  Hesse  the  politic  Landgravine  Amelia  had, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  states,  assumed 
the  government  after  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, and  resolutely  maintained  her  rights 
against  the  emperor  and  the  House  of  Darm- 
stadt. Meantime  the  Swedish-Protestant  party, 
zealously  attached  to  their  religion,  only 
awaited  a  favorable  opportunity  openly  to 
declare  themselves.  By  artful  delays,  and  by 
prolonging  the  negotiations  with  the  emperor, 
they  had  succeeded  in  keeping  him  inadtive 
till  they  had  concluded  a  secret  compa6t  with 
France,  and  the  vi6lories  of  Duke  Bernard 
had  given  a  favorable  turn  to  the  affairs  of 
the  Protestants.  They  now  at  once  threw  off 
the  mask  and  renewed  their  former  alliance 
with  the  Swedish  crown.  TheE]e6loral  Prince 
of  the  Palatinate  was  also  stimulated  by  the 
success  of  Bernard  to  try  his  fortune  against 
the  common  enemy.  Raising  troops  in  Hol- 
land with  English  money,  he  formed  a  maga- 
zine at  Meppen  and  joined  the  Swedes  in 
Westphalia.  His  magazine  was,  however, 
quickly  lost,  his  army  defeated  near  Flotha  by 
Count  Hatzfeld  ;  but  his  attempt  served  to 
occupy  for  some  time  the  attention  of  the 
enemy,  and  thereby  facilitated  the  operations 
of  the  Swedes  in  other  quarters.  Other  friends 
began  to  appear  as  fortune  declared  in  their 
favor ;  and  the  circumstance  that  the  states 
of  Lower  Saxony  embraced  a  neutrality,  was 
of  itself  no  inconsiderable  advantage. 

Under  these  advantages,  and  reinforced  by 
fourteen  thousand  fresh  troops  from  Sweden 
and  Livonia,  Banner  opened  with  the  most 
favorable  prospe6ls  the  campaign  of  1638. 
The  Imperialists  who  were  in  possession  of 
Upper  Pomerania  and  Mecklenburg,  either 
abandoned  their  positions  or  deserted  in 
crowds  to  the  Swedes,  to  avoid  the  horrors  of 
famine,  the  most  formidable  enemy  in  this 
exhausted   country.     The   whole  country  be- 


tween the  Elbe  and  the  Oder  was  so  desolated 
by  the  past  marchings  and  quarterings  of  the 
troops,  that  in  order  to  support  his  army  on 
Its  march  into  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  Banner 
was  obliged  to  take  a  circuitous  route  from 
Lower  Pomerania  into  Lower  Saxony,  and 
then  into  the  Ele6lorate  of  Saxony  through 
the  territory  of  Halberstadt.  The  impatience 
of  the  Lower  Saxon  states  to  get  rid  of  such 
troublesome  guests,  procured  him  so  plentiful 
a  supply  of  provisions  that  he  was  provided 
with  bread  in  Magdeburg  itself,  where  famine 
had  even  overcome  the  natural  antipathy  of 
men  to  human  flesh.  His  approach  spread 
consternation  among  the  Saxons ;  btit  his 
views  were  dire6ted  not  against  this  exhausted 
country,  but  against  the  hereditary  dominions 
of  the  emperor.  The  vi6lories  of  Bernard 
encouraged  him,  while  the  prosperity  of  the 
Austrian  provinces  excited  his  hopes  of  booty. 
After  defeating  the  imperial  General  Salis  at 
Elsterberg,  totally  routing  the  Saxon  army  at 
Chemnitz,  and  taking  Pirna,  he  penetrated 
with  irresistible  impetuosity  into  Bohemia, 
crossed  the  Elbe,  threatened  Prague,  took 
Brandeis  and  Leutnieritz,  defeated  General 
Hofkirchen  with  ten  regiments,  and  spread 
terror  and  devastation  through  that  defence- 
less kingdom.  Booty  was  his  sole  objeft,  and 
whatever  he  could  not  carry  off  he  destroyed. 
In  order  to  remove  more  of  the  corn  the  ears 
were  cut  from  the  stalks  and  the  latter  burned. 
Above  a  thousand  castles,  hamlets  and  villages 
were  laid  in  ashes ;  sometimes  more  than  a 
hundred  were  seen  burning  in  one  night. 
From  Bohemia  he  crossed  into  Silesia,  and  it 
was  his  intention  to  carry  his  ravages  even  into 
Moravia  and  Austria.  But  to  prevent  this. 
Count  Hatzfeld  was  summoned  from  West- 
phalia and  Piccolomini  from  the  Netherlands, 
to  hasten  with  all  speed  to  this  quarter.  The 
Archduke  Leopold,  brother  to  the  emperor, 
assumed  the  command,  in  order  to  repair  the 
errors  of  his  predecessor  Gallas,  and  to  raise 
the  army  from  the  low  ebb  to  which  it  had 
fallen. 

The  result  justified  the  change,  and  the 
campaign  of  1640  appeared  to  take  a  most 
unfortunate  turn  for  the  Swedes.  They  were 
successively  driven  out  of  all  their  posts  in 
Bohemia,  and  anxious  only  to  secure  their 
plunder  they  precipitately  crossed  the  heights 
of  Meissen.  But  being  followed  into  Saxony 
by  the  pursuing  enemy  and  defeated  at  Plauen, 
they  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Thuringia. 
Made  masters  of  the  field  in  a  single  summer 
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they  were  as  rapidly  dispossessed,  but  only  to 
acquire  it  a  second  time  and  to  hurry  from 
one  extreme  to  another.  The  army  of  Ban- 
ner, weakened  and  on  the  brink  of  destrudlion 
in  its  camp  at  Erfurt,  suddenly  recovered 
itself.  The  Duke  of  Luneburg  abandoned 
the  treaty  of  Prague  and  joined  Banner  with 
the  very  troops  which  the  year  before  had 
fought  against  him.  Hesse  Cassel  sent  rein- 
forcements, and  the  Duke  of  Longueville 
came  to  his  support  with  the  army  of  the  late 
Duke  Bernard.  Once  more  numerically  su- 
perior to  the  Imperialists,  Banner  offered  them 
battle  near  Saalfeld  ;  but  their  leader,  Picco- 
lomini,  prudently  declined  an  engagement, 
and  had  chosen  too  strong  a  position  to  be 
forced.  When  the  Bavarians  at  length  sepa- 
rated from  the  Imperialists  and  marched  to- 
wards Franconia,  Banner  attempted  an  attack 
upon  this  divided  corps,  but  the  attempt  was 
frustrated  by  the  skill  of  the  Bavarian  General 
Von  Mercy  and  the  near  approach  of  the 
main  body  of  the  Imperialists.  Both  armies 
now  moved  into  the  exhausted  territory  of 
Hesse,  where  they  formed  entrenched  camps 
near  each  other,  till  at  last  famine  and  the 
severity  of  the  winter  compelled  them  both 
to  retire.      Piccolomini  chose  the  fertile  banks 


of  the  Weser  for  his  winter  quarters ;  but 
being  outflanked  by  Banner  he  was  obliged  to 
give  way  to  the  Swedes,  and  to  impose  on  the 
Franconian  sees  the  burden  of  maintaining 
his  army. 

At  this  period  a  diet  was  held  in  Ratisbon, 
where  the  complaints  of  the  states  were  to  be 
heard,  measures  taken  for  securing  the  repose 
of  the  Empire,  and  the  question  of  peace  or 
war  finally  settled.  The  presence  of  the  em- 
peror, the  majority  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
voices  in  the  Ele6toral  College,  the  great 
number  of  bishops  and  the  withdrawal  of 
several  of  the  Protestant  votes  gave  the  em- 
peror a  complete  command  of  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  assembly,  and  rendered  this  diet 
anything  but  a  fair  representative  of  the  opin- 
ions of  the  German  Empire.  The  Protes- 
tants, with  reason,  considered  it  as  a  mere 
combination  of  Austria  and  its  creatures 
against  their  j)arty;  and  it  seemed  to  them 
a  laudable  effort  to  interrupt  its  deliberations 
and  to  dissolve  the  diet  itself. 

Banner  undertook  this  bold  enterprise.  His 
military  reputation  had  suffered  by  his  last 
retreat  from  Bohemia,  and  it  stood  in  need  of 
some  great  exploit  to  restore  its  former  lustre. 
Without  communicating  his  designs  to  anyone, 
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in  the  depth  of  the  winter  of  1641,  as  soon  as 
the  roads  and  rivers  were  frozen,  he  broke  up 
from  liis  quarters  in  Luneburg.  Accompanied 
by  Marshal  Guebriant,  who  commanded  the 
armies  of  France  and  Weimar,  he  took  the 
route  towards  the  Danube  tli rough  Thuringia 
and  Vogtland,  and  appeared  before  Ratisbon 
ere  the  diet  could  be  apprised  of  his  approach. 
The  consternation  of  the  assembly  was  inde- 
scribable; and  in  the  first  alarm  the  deputies 
prepared  for  flight.  The  emperor  alone  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  leave  the  town,  and 
encouraged  the  rest  by  his  example.  Unfor- 
tunately for  the  Swedes  a  thaw  came  on  which 
broke  up  the  ice  upon  the  Danube,  so  that  it 
was  no  longer  passable  on  foot,  while  no  boats 
could  cross  it  on  account  of  the  quantities  of 
ice  which  were  swept  down  by  the  current. 
In  order  to  perform  something  and  to  humble 
the  pride  of  the  emperor.  Banner  discour- 
teously fired  five  hundred  cannon-shots  into 
the  town,  which  however  did  little  mischief. 
Baffled  in  his  designs  he  resolved  to  pene- 
trate farther  into  Bohemia  and  the  defence- 
less province  of  Moravia,  where  a  rich  booty 
and  comfortable  quarters  awaited  his  troops. 
Guebriant,  however,  began  to  fear  that  the 
purpose  of  the  Swedes  was  to  draw  the  army 
of  I3ernard  away  from  the  Rhine,  and  to  cut 
off  its  communication  with  France  until  it 
should  be  either  entirely  won  over  or  incapa- 
citated from  a6ling  independently.  He  there- 
fore separated  from  Banner  to  return  to  the 
Main  ;  and  the  latter  was  exposed  to  the  whole 
force  of  the  Imperialists,  which  had  been 
secretly  drawn  together  between  Ratisbon  and 
Ingolstadt,  and  was  on  its  march  against  him. 
It  was  now  time  to  think  of  a  rapid  retreat, 
which,  having  to  be  effe6led  in  the  face  of  an 
army  superior  in  cavalry  and  between  woods 
and  rivers  through  a  country  entirely  hostile, 
appeared  almost  impra6licable.  He  hastily 
retired  towards  the  Forest,  intending  to  pene- 
trate through  Bohemia  into  Saxony;  but  he 
was  obliged  to  sacrifice  three  regiments  at 
Neuburg.  These,  with  a  truly  Spartan  cour- 
age, defended  themselves  for  four  days  behind 
an  old  wall,  and  gained  time  for  Banner  to 
escape.  He  retreated  by  Egra  to  Annaberg; 
Piccolomini  took  a  shorter  route  in  pursuit — 
by  Schlakenwald  ;  and  Banner  succeeded  only 
l)y  a  single  half  hour  in  clearing  the  Pass  of 
Prisnitz  and  saving  his  whole  army  from  the 
Imperialists.  At  Zwickau  he  was  again  joined 
by  Guebriant,  and  both  generals  dire6led  their 
march  towards  Halberstadt,  after  in  vain   at- 


tempting  to  defend  the  Saal  and  to  prevent 
I  the  passage  of  the  Imperialists. 

Banner  at  length  terminated  his  career  at 
Halberstadt  in  May,  1641,  a  vidtim  to  vexa- 
tion and  disappointment.  He  sustained  with 
great  renown,  though  with  varying  success,  the 
reputation  of  the  Swedish  arms  in  Germany, 
and  by  a  train  of  victories  showed  himself 
worthy  of  his  great  master  in  the  art  of  war. 
He  was  fertile  in  expedients,  which  he  planned 
with  secrecy  and  executed  with  boldness  ;  cau- 
tious in  the  midst  of  dangers,  greater  in  ad- 
versity than  in  {prosperity,  and  never  more 
formidable  than  when  ujjon  the  brink  of  de- 
stru6lion.  But  the  virtues  of  the  hero  were 
united  with  all  the  failings  and  vices  which  a 
military  life  creates  or  at  least  fosters.  As 
imperious  in  private  life  as  he  was  at  the  head 
of  his  army,  rude  as  his  profession  and  proud 
as  a  conqueror,  he  oppressed  the  German 
princes  no  less  by  his  haughtiness  than  their 
country  by  his  contrit)utions.  He  consoled 
himself  for  the  toils  of  war  in  voluptuousness 
and  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  in  which  he  in- 
dulged to  excess  and  was  thus  brought  to  an 
early  grave.  But  though  as  much  addifted  to 
pleasure  as  Alexander  or  Mahomet  II.,  he 
hurried  from  the  arms  of  luxury  into  the 
hardest  fatigues,  and  placed  himself  in  all  his 
vigor  at  the  head  of  his  army  at  the  very  mo- 
ment his  soldiers  were  murnuiring  at  his  luxu- 
rious excesses.  Nearly  eighty  thousand  men 
fell  in  the  numerous  battles  which  he  fought, 
and  about  six  hundred  hostile  standards  and 
colors,  which  he  sent  to  Stockholm,  were  the 
trophies  of  his  victories.  The  want  of  this 
great  general  was  soon  severely  felt  by  the 
Swedes,  who  feared,  with  justice,  that  the  loss 
would  not  readily  be  replaced.  The  spirit  of 
rebellion  and  insubordination,  which  had  been 
overawed  by  the  imperious  demeanor  of  this 
dreaded  commander,  awoke  upon  his  death. 
The  officers,  with  an  alarming  unanimity,  de- 
manded payment  of  their  arrears;  and  none 
of  the  four  generals  who  shared  the  command 
possessed  influence  enough  to  satisfy  these  de- 
mands or  to  silence  the  malcontents.  All 
discipline  was  at  an  end;  increasing  want  and 
the  imperial  citations  were  daily  diminishing 
the  number  of  the  army ;  the  troops  of 
France  and  Weimar  showed  little  zeal ;  those 
of  Luneburg  forsook  the  Swedish  colors — as 
the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  after 
the  death  of  Duke  George,  had  formed  a  sep- 
arate treat)'  with  the  emperor;  and  at  last 
even    those   of   Hesse    quitted    them    to    seek 
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better  quarters  in  Westphalia.  'Fhe  enemy 
profited  by  these  calamitous  divisions;  and 
although  defeated  with  loss  in  two  pitched 
battles  succeeded  in  making  considerable  pro- 
gress in  Lower  Saxony. 

.\t  length  appeared  the  new  Swedish  gener- 
alissimo with  fresh  troops  and  money.  This 
was  Bernard  Torstensohn,  a  pupil  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  and  his  most  successful  imitator, 
who  had  been  his  page  during  the  Polish  war. 
Though  a  martyr  to  the  gout  and  confined  to 
a  litter  he  surpassed  all  his  opponents  in  ac- 
tivity, and  his  enterprises  had  wings  while  his 
body  was  held  by  the  most  frightful  of  fetters. 
Under  him  the  scene  of  war  was  changed  and 
new  maxims  adopted,  which  necessity  dictated 
and  the  issue  justified.  All  the  countries  in 
which  the  contest  had  hitherto  raged  were  ex- 
hausted ;  while  the  House  of  Austria,  safe  in 
its  more  distant  territories,  felt  not  the  mis- 
eries of  the  war  under  which  the  rest  of  Ger- 
many groaned.  Torstensohn  first  furnished 
them  with  this  bitter  experience,  glutted  his 
Swedes  on  the  fertile  produce  of  Austria,  and 
carried  the  torch  of  war  to  the  very  footsteps 
of  the  imperial  throne. 

In  Silesia  the  enemy  had  gained  considera- 
ble advantages  over  the  Swedish  General  Stal- 
hantsch,  and  driven  him  as  far  as  Neumark. 
Torstensohn,  who  had  joined  the  main  body 
of  the  Swedes  in  Luneburg,  summoned  him 
to  unite  with  his  force,  and  in  the  year  1642 
hastily  marched  into  Silesia  through  Branden- 
burg, which  under  its  great  Ele6lor  had  begun 
to  maintain  an  armed  neutrality.  Glogau  was 
carried  sword  in  hand  without  a  breach  or 
formal  approaches,  the  Duke  Francis  Albert 
of  Lauenburg  defeated  and  killed  at  Schweid- 
nitz.  and  Schweidnitz  itself  with  almost  all 
the  towns  on  that  side  of  the  Oder  taken. 
He  now  penetrated  with  irresistible  violence 
into  the  interior  or  Moravia,  where  no  enemy 
of  Austria  had  hitherto  appeared,  took  01- 
mutz  and  threw  Vienna  itself  into  consterna- 
tion. 

But  in  the  meantime  Piccolomini  and  the 
Archduke  Leopold  had  colle6led  a  superior 
force,  which  speedily  drove  the  Swedish  con- 
querors from  Moravia  and,  after  a  fruitless 
attempt  upon  Brieg,  from  Silesia.  Reinforced 
by  Wrangel  the  Swedes  again  attempted  to 
make  head  against  the  enemy,  and  relieved 
Grossglogau,  but  could  neither  bring  the  Im- 
perialists to  an  engagement  nor  carry  into 
efTe6l  their  own  views  upon  Bohemia.  Over- 
running Lusatia  they  took  Zittau  in   presence 


of  the  enemy,  and  after  a  short  stay  in  that 
country  diredled  their  march  towards  the 
Elbe,  which  they  passed  at  Torgau.  Torsten- 
sohn now  threatened  Leipsic  with  a  siege,  and 
hoped  to  raise  a  large  sui)ply  of  provisions 
and  contributions  from  that  prosperous  town, 
which  for  ten  years  had  been  unvisited  with 
the  scourge  of  war. 

I'he  Imperialists,  under  Leopold  and  Picco- 
lomini, immediately  hastened  by  Dresden  to 
its  relief;  and  Torstensohn,  to  avoid  being 
inclosed  between  this  army  and  the  town, 
boldly  advanced  to  meet  them  in  order  of 
battle.  By  a  strange  coincidence  the  two 
armies  met  upon  the  very  spot  which,  eleven 
years  before,  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  rendered 
remarkable  by  a  decisive  vidtory;  and  the 
heroism  of  their  predecessors  now  kindled  in 
the  Swedes  a  noble  emulation  on  this  conse- 
crated ground.  The  Swedish  generals,  Stahl- 
hantsch  and  Wellenberg,  led  their  divisions 
with  such  impetuosity  upon  the  left  wing  of 
the  Imperialists,  before  it  was  completely 
formed,  that  the  whole  cavalry  that  covered  it 
were  dispersed  and  rendered  unserviceable. 
But  the  left  of  the  Swedes  was  threatened 
i  with  a  similar  fate  when  the  vi6lorious  right 
I  advanced  to  its  assistance,  took  the  enemy  in 
I  flank  and  rear,  and  divided  the  Austrian  line. 
The  infantry  on  both  sides  stood  firm  as  a 
wall,  and  when  their  ammunition  was  ex- 
hausted maintained  the  combat  with  the  butt- 
ends  of  their  muskets,  till  at  last  the  Impe- 
rialists, completely  surrounded,  after  a  contest 
of  three  hours,  were  compelled  to  abandon 
the  field.  The  generals  on  both  sides  had 
more  than  once  to  rally  their  flying  troops; 
and  the  Archduke  Leopold,  with  his  regiment, 
was  the  first  in  the  attack  and  last  in  flight. 
But  this  bloody  vi6lory  cost  the  Swedes  more 
than  three  thousand  men  and  two  of  their  best 
generals — Schlangen  and  Lilienhoeck.  More 
than  five  thousand  of  the  Imperialists  were 
left  upon  the  field,  and  nearly  as  many  taken 
prisoners.  Their  whole  artillery — consisting 
of  fortv-six  field-pieces,  the  silver  plate  and 
portfolio  of  the  archduke,  with  the  whole 
baggage  of  the  army  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
vidors.  Torstensohn,  too  greatly  disabled  by 
his  vi6lory  to  i)ursue  the  enemy,  moved  upon 
Leipsic.  The  defeated  army  retired  into  Bo- 
hemia, where  its  shattered  regiments  reassem- 
bled. The  .\rchduke  Leopold  could  not  re- 
cover from  the  vexation  caused  by  this  defeat; 
and  the  regiment  of  cavalry  which,  by  its  pre- 
mature flight,  had  occasioned  the  disaster,  ex- 
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perienced  the  effeds  of  his  indignation.  At 
Raconitz  in  Boliemia,  in  presence  of  the 
whole  army,  he  publicly  declared  it  infamous, 
deprived  it  of  its  horses,  arms  and  ensigns, 
ordered  its  standards  to  be  torn,  condemned 
to  death  several  of  the  officers  and  decimated 
the  privates. 

The  surrender  of  Leipsic,  three  weeks  after 
the  battle,  was  its  brilliant  result.  The  city 
was  obliged  to  clothe  the  Swedish  troops 
anew,  and  to  purchase  an  exemption  from 
plunder  by  a  contribution  of  three  hundred 
thousand  rix-doUars,  to  which  all  the  foreign 
merchants  who  had  warehouses  in  the  city 
were  to  furnish  their  quota.  In  the  middle 
of  winter  Torstensohn  advanced  against  Frey- 
berg,  and  for  several  weeks  defied  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  season,  hoping  by  his  perseverance 
to  weary  out  the  obstinacy  of  the  besieged. 
But  he  found  that  he  was  merely  sacrificing 
the  lives  of  his  soldiers;  and  at  last  the  ap- 
proach of  the  imperial  general,  Piccolomini, 
compelled  him  with  his  weakened  army  to  re- 
tire. He  considered  it,  however,  as  equiva- 
lent to  a  vi6lory,  to  have  disturbed  the  repose 
of  the  enemy  in  their  winter  quarters,  who, 
by  the  severity  of  the  weather,  sustained  a  loss 
of  three  thousand  horses.  He  now  made  a 
movement  towards  the  Oder,  as  if  with  the 
view  of  reinforcing  himself  with  the  garrisons 
of  Pomerania  and  Silesia;  but,  with  the  ra- 
pidity of  lightning,  he  again  appeared  upon 
the  Bohemian  frontier,  penetrated  through 
that  kingdom  and  relieved  Olmutz  in  Mo- 
ravia, which  was  hard  pressed  by  the  Impe- 
rialists. His  camp  at  Doditschau,  two  miles 
from  Olmutz,  commanded  the  whole  of  Mo- 
ravia, on  which  he  levied  heavy  contributions 
and  carried  his  ravages  almost  to  the  gates  of 
Vienna.  In  vain  did  the  emperor  attempt  to 
arm  the  Hungarian  nobility  in  defence  of  this 
province;  they  appealed  to  their  privileges, 
and  refused  to  serve  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  own  country.  Thus  the  time  that  should 
have  been  spent  in  a6live  resistance  was  lost 
in  fruitless  negotiation,  and  the  entire  prov- 
ince was  abandoned  to  the  ravages  of  the 
Swedes. 

While  Torstensohn,  by  his  marches  and  his 
vi<5lories,  astonished  friend  and  foe,  the  armies 
of  the  allies  had  not  been  inadlive  in  other 
parts  of  the  Empire.  The  troops  of  Hesse 
under  Count  Eberstein,  and  those  of  Weimar 
under  Mareschal  de  Guebriant,  had  fallen  into 
the  Electorate  of  Cologne  in  order  to  take  up 
their  winter  quarters  there.      To  get  rid  of 


these  troublesome  guests  the  F^le6lor  called  to 
his  assistance  the  imperial  general  Hatzfeldt, 
and  assembled  his  own  troops  under  General 
Lamboy.  The  latter  was  attacked  by  the 
allies  in  January,  1642,  and  in  a  decisive  ac- 
tion near  Kempen  defeated,  with  the  loss  of 
about  two  thousand  men  killed  and  about 
twice  as  many  prisoners.  This  important  vic- 
tory opened  to  them  the  whole  Ele6torate  and 
neighboring  territories,  so  that  the  allies  were 
not  only  enabled  to  maintain  their  winter 
quarters  there,  but  drew  from  the  country 
large  supplies  of  men  and  horses. 

Guebriant  left  the  Hessians  to  defend  their 
conquests  on  the  Lower  Rhine  against  Hatz- 
feldt and  advanced  towards  Thuringia,  as  if 
to  second  the  operations  of  Torstensohn  in 
Saxony.  But  instead  of  joining  the  Swedes 
he  soon  hurried  back  to  the  Rhine  and  the 
Main,  from  which  he  seemed  to  think  he  had 
removed  farther  than  was  expedient.  But 
being  anticipated  in  the  Landgraviate  of 
Baden  by  the  Bavarians  under  Mercy  and 
John  de  Werth,  he  was  obliged  to  wander 
about  for  several  weeks  exposed  without  shel- 
ter to  the  inclemency  of  the  winter  and  gen- 
erally encamping  upon  the  snow,  till  he  found 
a  miserable  refuge  in  Breisgau.  He  at  last 
took  the  field;  and,  in  the  next  summer, 
by  keeping  the  Bavarian  army  employed  in 
Swabia  prevented  it  from  relieving  Thionville, 
which  was  besieged  by  Conde.  But  the  supe- 
riority of  the  enemy  soon  drove  him  back  to 
Alsace,  where  he  awaited  a  reinforcement. 

The  death  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  took  place 
in  November,  1642,  and  the  subsequent  change 
in  the  throne  and  in  the  ministry  occasioned 
by  the  death  of  Louis  XIII.,  had  for  some 
time  withdrawn  the  attention  of  France  from 
the  German  war,  and  was  the  cause  of  the 
inadtion  of  its  troops  in  the  field.  But  Ma- 
zarine, the  inheritor  not  only  of  Richelieu's 
power  but  also  of  his  principles  and  his  pro- 
jects, followed  out  with  renewed  zeal  the  plans 
of  his  predecessor,  though  the  French  subje6l 
was  destined  to  pay  dearly  enough  for  the  po- 
litical greatness  of  his  country.  The  main 
strength  of  its  armies,  which  Richelieu  had 
employed  against  the  Spaniards,  was  by  Ma- 
zarine directed  against  the  emperor;  and  the 
anxiety  with  which  he  carried  on  the  war  in 
Germany  proved  the  sincerity  of  his  opinion 
— that  the  German  army  was  the  right  arm  of 
his  king  and  a  wall  of  safety  around  France. 
Immediately  upon  the  surrender  of  Thionville 
he  sent  a  considerable  reinforcement  to  Field- 
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Marshal  Guebriant  in  Alsace ;  and  to  en- 
courage the  troops  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  the 
German  war  the  celebrated  vi6tor  of  Rocroi, 
the  Duke  of  Enguien,  afterwards  Prince  of 
Conde,  was  placed  at  their  head.  Guebriant 
now  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  appear 
again  in  Germany  with  repute.  He  hastened 
across  the  Rhine  with  the  view  of  j^rocuring 
better  winter  quarters  in  Swabia  and  adlually 
made  himself  master  of  Rothwell,  where  a 
Bavarian  magazine  fell  into  his  hands.  But 
the  place  was  too  dearly  purchased  for  its 
worth,  and  was  again  lost  even  more  speedily 
than  it  had  been  taken.  Guebriant  received 
a  wound  in  the  arm,  which  the  surgeon's  un- 
skilfulness  rendered  mortal — and  the  extent 
of  his  loss  was  felt  on  the  very  day  of  his 
death. 

The  French  army,  sensibly  weakened  by  an 
expedition  undertaken  at  so  severe  a  season  of 
the  year,  had,  after  the  taking  of  Rothwell, 
withdrawn  into  the  neighborhood  of  Dutt- 
lingen,  where  it  lay  in  complete  security  with- 
out expe6lation  of  a  hostile  attack.  In  the 
meantime  the  enemy  colle6led  a  considerable 
force,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  French  from 
establishing  themselves  beyond  tlie  Rhine, 
and  posted  it  so  near  to  Bavaria  as  to  prote6l 
that  quarter  from  their  ravages.  The  Impe- 
rialists under  Hatzfeldt  had  formed  a  jun6lion 
with  the  Bavarians  under  Mercy,  and  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  who  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  war  was  generally  found  every- 
where except  in  his  own  duchy,  joined  their 
united  forces.  It  was  resolved  to  force  the 
quarters  of  the  French  in  Duttlingen  and  the 
neighboring  villages  by  surprise — a  favorite 
mode  of  proceeding  in  this  war,  and  which, 
being  commonly  accompanied  by  confusion, 
occasioned  more  bloodshed  than  a  regular 
battle.  On  the  present  occasion  there  was 
the  more  to  justify  it,  as  the  French  soldiers, 
unaccustomed  to  such  enterprises,  conceived 
themselves  prote6led  by  the  severity  of  the 
winter  against  any  surprise.  John  de  Werth, 
a  master  in  this  species  of  warfare — which  he 
had  often  put  in  pra6lice  against  Gustavus 
Horn,  condu6led  the  enterprise,  and  suc- 
ceeded, contrary  to  all  expedlations. 

The  attack  was  made  on  a  side  where  it  was 
least  looked  for,  on  account  of  the  woods  and 
narrow  passes,  and  a  heavy  snow  storm  which 
fell  upon  the  same  day  (the  24t]i  of  Novem- 
ber, 1643)  concealed  the  approach  of  the  van- 
guard till  it  halted  before  Duttlingen.  The 
whole  of  the   artillery  witliout    the  place,  as 


well  as  the  neighboring  Castle  of  Homberg, 
were  taken  without  resistance;  Duttlingen 
itself  was  gradually  surrounded  by  the  enemy, 
and  all  connection  with  the  other  quarters  in 
the  adjacent  villages  silently  and  suddenly  cut 
off.  The  French  were  vanquished  without 
firing  a  cannon.  The  cavalry  owed  their  es- 
cape to  the  swiftness  of  their  horses  and  the 
few  minutes  in  advance  which  they  had  gained 
upon  their  pursuers.  The  infantry  were  cut 
to  pieces  or  voluntarily  laid  down  their  arms. 
About  two  thousand  men  were  killed,  and 
seven  thousand,  with  twenty-five  staff-officers 
and  ninety  captains,  taken  prisoners.  This 
was,  perhaps,  the  only  battle  in  the  whole 
course  of  the  war  which  produced  nearly  the 
same  effect  upon  tlie  party  wiiich  gained  and 
that  which  lost ;  both  these  parties  were  Ger- 
mans; the  French  disgraced  themselves.  The 
memory  of  this  unfortunate  day,  which  was 
renewed  one  hundred  years  after  at  Rosbach, 
was  indeed  erased  by  the  subsequent  heroism 
of  a  Turenne  and  Conde;  but  the  Germans 
may  be  pardoned  if  they  indemnified  them- 
selves for  the  miseries  which  the  policy  of 
France  had  heaped  upon  them  by  these  severe 
reflections  upon  her  intrepidity. 

Meantime  this  defeat  of  the  French  was 
calculated  to  prove  highly  disastrous  to  Swe- 
den, as  the  whole  power  of  the  emperor  might 
now  a6l  against  them,  while  the  number  of 
their  enemies  was  increased  by  a  formidable 
accession.  Torstensohn  had,  in  September, 
1643,  suddenly  left  Moravia  and  moved  into 
Silesia.  The  cause  of  this  step  was  a  secret, 
and  the  frequent  changes  which  took  place  in 
the  direftion  of  his  march  contributed  to  in- 
crease this  perplexity.  From  Silesia,  after 
numberless  circuits,  he  advanced  towards  the 
Elbe,  while  the  Imperialists  followed  him  into 
Lusatia.  Throwing  a  bridge  across  the  P^lbe 
at  Torgau,  he  gave  out  that  he  intended  to 
penetrate  through  Meissen  into  the  Upper 
Palatinate  in  Bavaria  ;  at  Barby  he  also  made 
a  movement  as  if  to  pass  that  river,  but  con- 
tinued to  move  down  the  Elbe  as  far  as  Havel- 
burg,  where  he  astonished  his  troops  by  in- 
forming them  that  he  was  leading  them  against 
the  Danes  in  Holstein. 

The  partiality  which  Christian  IV.  had  dis- 
played against  the  Swedes  in  his  office  of  me- 
diator, the  jealousy  which  led  him  to  do  all  in 
his  power  to  hinder  the  progress  of  their  arms, 
the  restraints  which  he  laid  upon  their  naviga- 
tion of  the  Sound,  and  the  burdens  which  he 
I  imposed  upon  their  commerce  had  long  roused 
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the  indignation  of  Sweden  ;  and  at  last,  when 
these  grievances  increased  daily,  had  deter- 
mined the  Regency  to  measures  of  retaliation. 
Dangerous  as  it  seemed  to  involve  the  nation 
in  a  new  war  when,  even  amidst  its  conquests, 
it  was  almost  exhausted  by  the  old,  the  desire 
of  revenge  and  the  deep-rooted  hatred  which 
subsisted  between  Danes  and  Swedes  prevailed 
over  all  other  considerations ;  and  even  the 
embarrassment  in  which  hostilities  with  Ger- 
many had  plunged  it,  only  served  as  an  addi- 
tional motive  to  try  its  fortune  against  Den- 
mark. 

Matters  were,  in  fa 61,  arrived  at  last  to  that 
extremity  that  the  war  was  prosecuted  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  food  and  em- 
ployment to  the  troops;  that  good  winter 
quarters  formed  the  chief  subje6l  of  conten- 
tion ;  and  that  success  in  this  point  was  more 
valued  than  a  decisive  vidlory.  But  now  the 
provinces  of  Germany  were  almost  all  ex- 
hausted and  laid  waste.  They  were  wholly 
destitute  of  provisions,  horses  and  men,  which 
in  Holstein  were  to  be  found  in  profusion.  If 
by  this  movement  Torstensohn  should  succeed 
merely  in  recruiting  his  army,  providing  sub- 
sistence for  his  horses  and  soldiers  and  re- 
mounting his  cavalry,  all  the  danger  and  diffi- 
culty would  be  well  repaid.  Besides,  it  was 
highly  important  on  the  eve  of  negotiations 
for  peace,  to  diminish  the  injurious  influence 
which  Denmark  might  exercise  upon  these  de- 
liberations, to  delay  the  treaty  itself,  which 
threatened  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  Swedish 
interests,  by  sowing  confusion  among  the  par- 
ties interested,  and,  with  a  view  to  the  amount 
of  indemnification,  to  increase  the  number  of 
her  conquests,  in  order  to  be  the  more  sure  of 
securing  those  which  alone  she  was  anxious  to 
retain.  Moreover,  the  present  state  of  Den- 
mark justified  even  greater  hopes,  if  only  the 
attempt  were  executed  with  rapidity  and  si- 
lence. The  secret  was  in  fa6l  so  well  kept 
in  Stockholm  that  the  Danish  minister  had 
not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  it ;  and  neither 
France  nor  Holland  were  let  into  the  scheme. 
A6lnal  hostilities  commenced  with  the  de- 
claration of  war ;  and  Torstensohn  was  in 
Holstein  before  even  an  attack  was  expedled. 
The  Swedish  troops  meeting  with  no  resist- 
ance quickly  overran  this  duchy,  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  all  its  strong  places 
except  Rensburg  and  Gluckstadt.  Another 
army  penetrated  into  Schonen,  which  made  as 
little  opposition;  and  nothing  but  the  severity 
of  the  season  prevented  the  enemy  from  passing 


the  Lesser  Baltic  and  carrying  the  war  into 
Funen  and  Zealand.  The  Danish  fleet  was 
unsuccessful  at  Femern ;  and  Christian  him- 
self, who  was  on  board,  lost  his  right  eye  by  a 
splinter.  Cut  off  from  all  communication 
with  the  distant  force  of  the  emperor,  his  ally, 
this  king  was  on  the  point  of  seeing  his  whole 
kingdom  overrun  by  the  Swedes ;  and  all 
things  threatened  the  speedy  fulfilment  of  the 
old  prophecy  of  the  famous  Tycho  Brahe, 
that  in  the  year  1644  Christian  IV.  should 
wander  in  the  greatest  misery  from  his  do- 
minions. 

But  the  emperor  could  not  look  on  with  in- 
difference while  Denmark  was  sacrificed  to 
Sweden,  and  the  latter  strengthened  by  so 
great  an  acquisition.  Notwithstanding  great 
difficulties  lay  in  the  way  of  so  long  a  march 
through  desolated  provinces,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  despatch  an  army  into  Holstein  under 
Count  Gallas,  who,  after  Pircolomini's  retire- 
ment, had  resumed  the  supreme  command  of 
the  troops.  Gallas  accordingly  appeared  in 
the  duchy,  took  Keil,  and  hoped  by  forming 
a  jun6i:ion  with  the  Danes  to  be  able  to  shut 
up  the  Swedish  army  in  Jutland.  Meantime 
the  Hessians  and  the  Swedish  General  Koen- 
igsmark  were  kept  in  check  by  Hatzfeldt 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Bremen,  the  son  of 
Christian  IV. ;  and  afterw-ards  the  Swedes 
were  drawn  into  Saxony  by  an  attack  upon 
Meissen.  But  Torstensohn,  with  his  aug- 
mented army,  penetrated  through  the  unoc- 
cupied pass  between  Schleswig  and  Stapel- 
holm,  met  Gallas,  and  drove  him  along  the 
whole  course  of  the  Elbe  as  far  as  Bernburg, 
where  the  Imperialists  took  up  an  entrenched 
position.  Torstensohn  passed  the  Saal,  and 
by  posting  himself  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy 
cut  ofi"  their  communication  with  Saxony  and 
Bohemia.  Scarcity  and  famine  began  now  to 
destroy  them  in  great  numbers,  and  forced 
them  to  retreat  to  Magdeburg,  where,  how- 
ever, they  were  not  much  better  off.  The 
cavalry,  which  endeavored  to  escape  into  Si- 
lesia, was  overtaken  and  routed  by  Torsten- 
sohn near  Juterbock ;  the  rest  of  the  army, 
after  a  vain  attempt  to  fight  its  way  through 
the  Swedish  lines,  was  almost  wholly  de- 
stroyed near  Magdeburg.  From  this  expe- 
dition Gallas  brought  back  only  a  few  thou- 
sand men  of  all  his  formidable  force,  and  the 
reputation  of  being  a  consummate  master  in 
the  art  of  ruining  an  army.  The  King  of 
Denmark,  after  this  unsuccessful  effort  to  re- 
lieve him,  sued  for  peace,  which  he  obtained  at 
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BreiTisebor,  in  the  year  1645,  under  very  un- 
favorable conditions. 

Torstensohn  rapidly  followed  up  his  victory; 
and  while  Axel  Lilienstern,  one  of  the  generals 
who  commanded  under  him,  overawed  Saxony,  I 
and  Koenigsniark  subdued  the  whole  of  Bre-  I 
men,  he  himself  penetrated  into  Bohemia  with  i 
sixteen  thousand  men  and  eighty  pieces  of  '■ 
artillery,  and  endeavored  a  second  time  to 
remove  the  seat  of  war  into  the  hereditary 
dominions  of  Austria.  Ferdinand,  upon  this 
intelligence,  hastened  in  person  to  Prague,  in 
order  to  animate  the  courage  of  the  people  by 
his  presence ;  and  as  a  skilful  general  was 
much  required,  and  so  little  unanimity  pre- 
vailed among  the  numerous  leaders,  he  hoped 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  war  to 
be  able  to  give  more  energy  and  acftivity.  In 
obedience  to  his  orders,  Hatzfeldt  assembled 
the  whole  Austrian  and  Bavarian  force,  and  | 
contrary  to  his  own  inclination  and  advice, 
formed  the  emperor's  last  army,  and  the  last 
bulwark  of  his  states,  in  order  of  battle  to 
meet  the  enemy,  who  were  approaching  at 
Jankowitz  on  the  24th  of  February,  1645. 
Ferdinand  depended  upon  his  cavalry,  which 
outnumbered  that  of  the  enemy  by  three  thou- 
sand, and  upon  the  promise  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  who  had  appeared  to  huri  in  a  dream 
and  given  him  the  strongest  assurances  of  a 
complete  vi6lory. 

The  superiority  of  the  Imperialists  did  not 
intimidate  Torstensohn,  who  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  number  his  antagonists.  On  the 
very  first  onset,  the  left  wing,  which  Goetz, 
the  general  of  the  League,  had  entangled  in  a 
disadvantageous  position  among  marshes  and 
thickets,  was  totally  routed;  the  general,  with 
the  greater  part  of  his  men,  killed,  and  almost 
the  whole  ammunition  of  the  army  taken. 
This  unfortunate  commencement  decided  the 
fate  of  the  day.  The  Swedes,  constantly  ad- 
vancing, successively  carried  all  the  most  com- 
manding heights.  After  a  bloody  engagement 
of  eight  hours,  a  desperate  attack  on  the  part 
of  the  Imperial  cavalry,  and  a  vigorous  resist- 
ance by  the  infantry,  the  latter  remained  in 
possession  of  the  field.  Two  thousand  Aus- 
trians  were  killed  upon  the  spot,  and  Hatz- 
feldt himself,  with  three  thousand  men,  taken 
prisoners.  Thus,  on  the  same  day,  did  the 
em[jeror  lose  his  best  general  and  his  last 
army. 

This  decisive  vidlory  at  Jankowitz  at  once 
exposed  all  the  Austrian  territory  to  the 
enemy.     Ferdinand  hastily  fled  to  Vienna  to 


provide  for  its  defence,  and  to  save  his  family 
and  his  treasures.  In  a  very  short  time  the 
vi(5lorious  Swedes  poured,  like  an  inundation, 
upon  Moravia  and  Austria.  After  they  had 
subdued  nearly  the  whole  of  Moravia,  invested 
Brunn,  and  taken  almost  all  the  strongholds 
upon  the  Danube,  and  carried  the  intrench- 
ments  at  the  Wolf's  Bridge,  near  Vienna, 
they  at  last  appeared  in  sight  of  that  capital, 
while  the  care  which  they  had  taken  to  fortify 
their  conquests,  showed  that  their  visit  was 
not  likely  to  be  a  short  one.  After  a  long 
and  destru6live  circuit  through  every  province 
of  Germany,  the  stream  of  war  had  at  last 
rolled  backwards  to  its  source,  and  the  roar 
of  the  Swedish  artillery  now  reminded  the 
terrified  inhabitants  of  those  balls  which, 
twenty-seven  years  before,  the  Bohemian 
rebels  had  fired  into  Vienna.  The  same 
theatre  of  war  brought  again  similar  a6lors 
on  the  scene.  Torstensohn  invited  Ragotzky, 
the  successor  of  Bethlem  Gabor,  to  his  assist- 
ance, as  the  Bohemian  rebels  had  solicited 
that  of  his  predecessor;  Upper  Hungary  was 
already  inundated  by  his  troops,  and  his  union 
with  the  Swedes  was  daily  api)rehended.  The 
Ele6lor  of  Saxony,  driven  to  despair  by  the 
Swedes  taking  up  their  quarters  within  his  ter- 
ritories, and  abandoned  by  the  emperor,  who, 
after  the  defeat  of  Jankowitz,  was  unable  to 
defend  himself,  at  length  adopted  the  last 
and  only  expedient  which  remained,  and  con- 
cluded a  truce  with  Sweden,  which  was  to  be 
renewed  from  year  to  year,  till  a  general  peace. 
The  emperor  thus  lost  a  friend,  while  a  new 
enemy  was  appearing  at  his  very  gates,  his 
armies  dispersed,  and  his  allies  in  other  quar- 
ters of  Germany  defeated.  The  French  army 
had  effaced  the  disgrace  of  their  defeat  at 
Deutlingen  by  a  brilliant  campaign,  and  had 
kept  the  whole  force  of  Bavaria  employed  upon 
the  Rhine  and  in  Swabia.  Reinforced  with 
fresh  troops  from  France,  which  the  great 
Turenne,  already  distinguished  by  his  vidlories 
in  Italy,  brought  to  the  assistance  of  the  Duke 
of  Enguien,  they  appeared  on  the  4th  of  Au- 
gust, 1644,  before  Friburg,  which  Mercy  had 
lately  taken,  and  now  covered,  with  his  whole 
army  strongly  intrenched.  But  against  the 
steady  firmness  of  the  Bavarians  all  the  im- 
petuous valor  of  the  French  was  exerted  in 
vain,  and  after  a  fruitless  sacrifice  of  six  thou- 
sand men,  the  Duke  of  Enguien  was  compelled 
to  retreat.  Mazarine  shed  tears  over  this  great 
loss,  which  Conde,  who  had  no  feeling  for 
anything  but  glory,  disregarded.     "A  single 
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night  in  Paris,"  said  he,  "gives  birth  to  more 
men  than  this  adtion  has  destroyed."  The 
Bavarians,  however,  were  so  disabled  by  this 
murderous  battle  that,  far  from  being  in  a 
condition  to  relieve  Austria  from  the  menaced 
dangers,  they  were  too  weak  even  to  defend 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  Spires,  Worms  and 
Manheim  capitulated  ;  the  strong  fortress  of 
Philipsl)urg  was  forced  to  surrender  by  famine ; 
and  b)-  a  tuiiely  submission  Mentz  hastened  to 
disarm  the  conquerors. 

Austria  and  Moravia,  however,  were  now 
freed  from  Torstensohn  by  a  similar  means 
of  deliverance  as  in  the  begmning  of  the  war 
had  saved  them  from  the  Bohemians.  Rag- 
otzky  at  the  head  of  twenty-five  thousand  men 
had  advanced  into  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Swedish  quarters  upon  the  Danube.  But  these 
wild  undisciplined  hordes,  instead  of  second- 
ing the  operations  of  Torstensohn  by  any  vig- 
orous enterprise,  only  ravaged  the  country  and 
increased  the  distress  which,  even  before  their 
arrival,  had  begun  to  be  felt  in  the  Swedish 
camp.  To  extort  tribute  from  the  emperor, 
and  money  and  plunder  from  his  subje6ls,  was 
the  sole  obje6l  that  had  allured  Ragotzky,  or 
his  predecessor,  Bethlem  Gabor,  into  the  field; 
and  both  departed  as  soon  as  they  had  gained 
their  end.  To  get  rid  of  him,  Ferdinand 
granted  the  barbarian  whatever  he  asked,  and 
by  a  small  sacrifice  freed  his  states  of  this  for- 
midable enemy. 

In  the  meantime  the  main  body  of  the 
Swedes  had  been  greatly  weakened  by  a  te- 
dious encampment  before  Brunn.  Torsten- 
sohn, who  commanded  in  person,  for  four 
entire  months  employed  in  vain  all  his  know- 
ledge of  military  ta6tics  ;  the  obstinacy  of  the 
resistance  was  equal  to  that  of  the  assault; 
while  despair  roused  the  courage  of  Souches, 
the  commandant,  a  Swedish  deserter,  who  had 
no  hope  of  pardon.  The  ravages  caused  by 
pestilence,  arising  from  famine,  want  of  clean- 
liness, and  the  use  of  unripe  fruit,  during  their 
tedious  and  unhealthy  encampment,  with  the 
sudden  retreat  of  the  Prince  of  Transylvania, 
at  last  compelled  the  Swedish  leader  to  raise 
the  siege.  As  all  the  passes  upon  the  Danube 
were  occupied,  and  his  army  greatly  weakened 
by  famine  and  sickness,  he  at  last  relinquished 
his  intended  plan  of  operations  against  Aus- 
tria and  Moravia,  and  contented  himself  with 
securing  a  key  to  these  provinces  by  leaving 
behind  him  Swedish  garrisons  in  the  con- 
quered fortresses.  He  then  direded  his 
march  into  Bohemia,  whither  he  was  followed 


by  the  Imperialists  under  the  Archduke  Leo- 
pold. Such  of  the  lost  places  as  had  not  been 
retaken  by  the  latter  were  recovered,  after  his 
departure,  by  the  Austrian  General  Bucheim  ; 
so  that,  in  the  course  of  the  following  year, 
the  Austrian  frontier  was  again  cleared  of  the 
enemy,  and  Vienna  escaped  with  mere  alarm. 
In  Bohemia  and  Silesia,  too,  the  Swedes  main- 
tained themselves  only  with  a  very  variable 
fortune  ;  they  traversed  both  countries  with- 
out being  able  to  hold  their  ground  in  either. 
But  if  the  designs  of  Torstensohn  were  not 
crowned  with  all  the  success  which  they  were 
promised  at  the  commencement,  they  were, 
nevertheless,  produdlive  of  the  most  impor- 
tant consequences  to  the  Swedish  party.  Den- 
mark had  been  compelled  to  a  peace.  Saxony 
to  a  truce.  The  emperor,  in  the  deliberations 
for  a  peace,  offered  greater  concessions ;  France 
became  more  manageable,  and  Sweden  it.self 
bolder  and  more  confident  in  its  bearing  to- 
wards these  two  crowns.  Having  thus  nobl) 
performed  his  duty,  the  author  of  these  advan- 
tages retired,  adorned  with  laurels,  into  the 
tranquillity  of  private  life,  and  endeavored  to 
restore  his  shattered  health. 

By  the  retreat  of  Torstensohn  the  emperor 
was  relieved  from  all  fears  of  an  irruption  on 
the  side  of  Bohemia.  But  a  new  danger  soon 
threatened  the  Austrian  frontier  from  Swabia 
and  Bavaria.  Turenne,  who  had  separated 
from  Conde,  and  taken  the  direction  of  Swa- 
bia, had,  in  the  year  1645,  been  totally  de- 
feated by  Mercy,  near  Mergentheim ;  and 
the  vi6torious  Bavarians,  under  their  brave 
leader,  poured  into  Hesse.  But  the  Duke  of 
Enguien  hastened  with  considerable  succor 
from  Alsace,  Koenigsmark  from  Moravia,  and 
the  Hessians  from  the  Rhine,  to  recruit  the 
defeated  army,  and  the  Bavarians  were  in  turn 
compelled  to  retire  to  the  extreme  limits  of 
Swabia.  Here  they  posted  themselves  at  the 
village  of  Allershein,  near  Nordlingen,  in 
order  to  cover  the  Bavarian  frontier.  But 
no  obstacle  could  check  the  impetuosity  of 
the  Duke  of  Enguien.  In  person,  he  led  on 
his  troops  against  the  enemy's  entrenchments, 
and  a  battle  took  place,  which  the  heroic  re- 
sistance of  the  Bavarians  rendered  most  obsti- 
nate and  bloody;  till  at  last  the  death  of  the 
great  Merc\',  the  skill  of  Turenne,  and  the 
iron  firmness  of  the  Hessians,  decided  the 
day  in  favor  of  the  allies.  But  even  this 
second  barbarous  sacrifice  of  life  had  little 
effe(5l  either  on  the  course  of  the  war,  or  on 
the  negotiations  for  peace.     The  French  army, 
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exhausted  by  this  bloody  engagement,  was  still 
farther  weakened  by  the  departure  of  the  Hes- 
sians, and  the  Bavarians  being  reinforced  by 
the  Archduke  Leopold,  Turenne  was  again 
obliged  hastily  to  recross  the  Rhine. 

The  retreat  of  the  French  enabled  the  en- 
emy to  turn  his  whole  force  upon  the  Swedes 
in  Bohemia.     Gustavus  VVrangel,  no  unworthy 
successor   of   Banner   and    Torstensohn,   had 
in   1646  been  appointed  Commander-in-chief 
of  the  Swedish  army,  which,   besides  Koen- 
igsmark's  flying  corps  and  the  numerous  gar- 
risons    dispersed     throughout     the     Empire, 
amounted  to  about  eight  thousand  horse  and 
fifteen  thousand  foot.       The   archduke,  after 
reinforcing  his  army,  which  already  amounted 
to  twenty-four  thousand  men,  with  twelve  Ba- 
varian regiments  of  cavalry  and  eighteen  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  moved  against  Wrangel,  in 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  overwhelm  him  by 
his  superior  force  before  Koenigsmark  could 
join  him  or  the  French  effe6l  a  diversion  in 
his  favor.      Wrangel,  however,  did  not  await 
him,  but  hastened  through  Upper  Saxony  to 
the  Weser,  where  he  took  Hoester  and  Pader- 
born.      From  thence  he  marched  into  Hesse 
in  order  to  join  Turenne,  and  at  his  camp  at 
Weimar  was  joined    by   the   flying  corps  of 
Koenigsmark.      But  Turenne,  fettered  by  the 
instru6lions  of  Mazarine,  who  had  seen  with 
jealousy  the  warlike    prowess  and    increasing 
power  of  the  Swedes,  excused  himself  on  the 
plea   of  a   pressing    necessity  to   defend    the 
frontier  of  France  on  the  side  of  the  Nether- 
lands— in  consequence  of  the  Flemings  having 
failed  to  make  the  promised  diversion.      But 
as  Wrangel  continued   to    press   his  just    de- 
mand, and  a  longer   opposition    might   have 
excited  distrust  on  the  part  of  the  Swedes  or 
induce  them  to  conclude  a  private  treaty  with 
Austria,  Turenne  at  last  obtained  the  wished- 
for  permission  to  join  the  Swedish  army. 

The  jun6lion  took  place  at  Giessen,  and 
they  now  felt  themselves  strong  enough  to 
meet  the  enemy.  The  latter  had  followed  the 
Swedes  into  Hesse,  in  order  to  intercept  their 
commissariat  and  to  prevent  their  union  with 
Turenne.  In  both  designs  they  had  been  un- 
successful ;  and  the  Imperialists  now  saw  them- 
selves cut  off  from  the  Main  and  exposed  to 
great  scarcity  and  want  from  the  loss  of  their 
magazines.  Wrangel  took  advantage  of  their 
weakness  to  execute  a  plan  by  which  he  hoped 
to  give  a  new  turn  to  the  war.  He,  too,  had 
adopted  the  maxim  of  his  predecessor — to 
carry  the  war  into  the  Austrian  states.     But 


discouraged  by  the  ill  success  of  Torsteiisohn's 
enterprise,  he  hoped  to  gain  his  end  with  more 
certainty  by  another  way.  He  determined  to 
follow  the  course  of  the  Danube,  and  to  break 
into  the  Austrian  territories  through  the  midst 
of  Bavaria.  A  similar  design  had  been  form- 
erly conceived  by  Gustavus  Adolphus,  which 
he  had  been  prevented  carrying  into  effe6t  by 
the  approach  of  Wallenstein's  army  and  the 
danger  of  Saxony.  Duke  Bernard  moving  in 
his  footsteps  and  more  fortunate  than  Gustavus, 
had  spread  his  vidlorious  banners  between  the 
Iser  and  the  Inn ;  but  the  near  approach  of 
the  enemy,  vastly  superior  in  force,  obliged 
him  to  halt  in  his  vi6torious  career  and  lead 
back  his  troops.  Wrangel  now  hoped  to  ac- 
complish the  obje6l  in  which  his  predecessors 
had  failed,  the  more  so  as  the  Imperial  and 
Bavarian  army  was  far  in  his  rear  upon  Lahn, 
and  could  only  reach  Bavaria  by  a  long  march 
through  Franconia  and  the  Upper  Palatinate. 
He  moved  hastily  upon  the  Danube,  defeated 
a  Bavarian  corps  near  Donauwerth,  and  passed 
that  river  as  well  as  the  Lech  unopposed.  But 
by  wasting  his  time  in  the  unsuccessful  siege 
of  Augsburg,  he  gave  opportunity  to  the  Im- 
perialists not  only  to  relieve  that  city  but 
also  to  repulse  him  as  far  as  Lauingen.  No 
sooner,  however,  had  they  turned  towards 
Swabia,  with  a  view  to  remove  the  war  from 
Bavaria,  than,  seizing  the  opportunity,  he  re- 
passed the  Lech  and  guarded  the  pa.ssage  of  it 
against  the  Imperialists  themselves.  Bavaria 
now  lay  open  and  defenceless  before  him ;  the 
French  and  Swedes  quickly  overran  it ;  and 
the  soldiery  indemnified  themselves  for  all 
dangers  by  frightful  outrages,  robberies  and 
extortions.  The  arrival  of  the  Imperial 
troops,  who  at  last  succeeded  in  passing  the 
Lech  at  Thierhaupten,  only  increased  the 
misery  of  this  country,  which  friend  and  foe 
indiscriminately  plundered. 

And  now  for  the  first  time  during  the  whole 
course  of  this  war  the  courage  of  Maximilian, 
which  for  eight-and-twenty  years  had  stood 
unshaken  amidst  fearful  dangers,  began  to 
waver.  Ferdinand  II.,  his  school  companion 
at  Ingolstadt  and  the  friend  of  his  youth,  was 
no  more;  and  with  the  death  of  his  friend 
and  benefa6tor  the  strong  tie  was  dissolved 
which  had  linked  the  Elector  to  the  House  of 
Austria.  To  the  father,  habit,  inclination 
and  gratitude  had  attached  him  ;  the  son  was 
a  stranger  to  his  heart,  and  political  interests 
alone  could  preserve  his  fidelity  to  the  latter 
prince. 
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Accordingly,  the  motives  which  the  artifices 
of  France  now  put  in  operation,  in  order  to 
detach  him  from  the  Austrian  alliance  and  to 
induce  him  to  lay  down  his  arms,  were  drawn 
entirely  from  political  considerations.  It  was 
not  without  a  selfish  object  that  Mazarine  had 
so  far  overcome  his  jealousy  of  the  growing 
power  of  the  Swedes  as  to  allow  the  French  to 
accompany  them  into  Bavaria.  His  intention 
was  to  expose  Bavaria  to  all  the  horrors  of 
war,  in  the  hope  that  the  persevering  fortitude 
of  Maximilian  might  be  subdued  by  necessity 
and  despair,  and  the  emperor  deprived  of  his 
first  and  last  ally.  Brandenburg  had  under 
its  great  sovereign  embraced  the  neutrality; 
Saxony  had  been  forced  to  accede  to  it ;  the 
war  with  Prance  prevented  the  Spaniards  from 
taking  any  part  in  that  of  Germany;  the 
peace  with  Sweden  had  removed  Denmark 
from  the  theatre  of  war,  and  Poland  had  been 
disarmed  by  a  long  truce.  If  they  could  suc- 
ceed in  detaching  the  Eleftor  of  Bavaria  also 
from  the  Austrian  alliance,  the  emperor  would 
be  without  a  friend  in  Germany  and  left  to 
the  mercy  of  the  allied  powers. 

Ferdinand  III.  saw  his  danger  and  left  no 
means  untried  to  avert  it.  But  the  Ele6lor  of 
Bavaria  was  unfortunately  led  to  believe  that 
the  Spaniards  alone  were  disinclined  to  peace, 
and  that  nothing  but  Spanish  influence  had 
induced  the  emperor  so  long  to  resist  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities.  Maximilian  detested  the 
Spaniards,  and  could  never  forgive  their  hav- 
ing opposed  his  application  for  the  Palatine 
Ele6torate.  Could  it  then  be  supposed  that 
in  order  to  gratify  this  hated  power  he  would 
see  his  people  sacrificed,  his  country  laid  waste 
and  himself  ruined,  when  by  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  he  could  at  once  emancipate  him- 
self from  all  these  distresses,  procure  for  his 
people  the  repose  of  which  they  stood  so 
much  in  need,  and  perhaps  accelerate  the  ar- 
rival of  a  general  peace?  All  doubts  disap- 
peared ;  and,  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
this  step,  he  thought  he  should  sufficiently  dis- 
charge his  obligations  to  the  emperor  if  he 
invited  him  also  to  share  in  the  benefit  of  the 
truce. 

The  deputies  of  the  three  crowns  and  of 
Bavaria  met  at  Ulm  to  adjust  the  conditions. 
But  it  was  soon  evident,  from  the  instru6fions 
of  the  Austrian  ambassador,  that  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  the  emperor  to  second  the 
conclusion  of  a  truce,  but  if  possible  to  pre- 
vent it.  It  was  obviously  necessary  to  make 
the  terms  acceptable  to  the  Swedes — who  had 
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the  advantage,  and  had  more  to  hope  than  to 
fear  from  the  continuance  of  the  war.  They 
were  the  conquerors ;  and  yet  the  emperor 
presumed  to  didtate  to  them.  In  the  first 
transports  of  their  indignation  the  Swedish 
ambassadors  were  on  the  point  of  leaving  the 
congress,  and  the  French  were  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  threats  in  order  to  detain 
them. 

The  good  intentions  of  the  Eledtor  of  Ba- 
varia, to  include  the  emperor  in  the  benefit 
of  the  truce,  having  been  thus  rendered  un- 
availing, he  felt  himself  justified  in  providing 
for  his  own  safety.  However  hard  were  the 
conditions  on  which  the  truce  was  tO'  be  pur- 
chased, he  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  it  on  any 
terms.  He  agreed  to  the  Swedes  extending 
their  quarters  in  Swabia  and  Franconia,  and 
to  his  own  being  restri6ted  to  Bavaria  and 
the  Palatinate.  The  conquests  which  he  had 
made  in  Swabia  were  ceded  to  the  allies,  who 
on  their  part  restored  to  him  what  they  had 
taken  from  Bavaria.  Cologne  and  Hesse 
Cassel  were  also  included  in  the  truce.  After 
the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  upon  the  14th 
of  March,  1647,  '^he  French  and  Swedes  left 
Bavaria,  and,  in  order  not  to  interfere  with 
each  other,  took  up  different  quarters — the 
former  in  Wurtemberg,  the  latter  in  Upper 
Swabia,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Lake  of 
Bode.  On  the  extreme  north  of  this  lake, 
and  on  the  most  southern  frontier  of  Swabia, 
the  Austrian  town  of  Bregentz,  by  its  steep 
and  narrow  passes,  seemed  to  defy  attack ; 
and  in  this  persuasion  the  whole  peasantry  of 
the  surrounding  villages  had  with  their  prop- 
erty taken  refuge  in  this  natural  fortress.  The 
rich  booty  which  the  store  of  provisions  it 
contained  gave  reason  to  expe<St,  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  possessing  a  pass  into  the  Tyrol, 
Switzerland  and  Italy,  induced  the  Swedish 
general  to  venture  an  attack  upon  this  sup- 
posed impregnable  post  and  town.  Meantin.e 
Turenne,  according  to  agreement,  marched 
into  Wurtemberg,  where  he  forced  the  Land- 
grave of  Darmstadt  and  the  Eledfor  of  Mentz 
to  imitate  the  example  of  Bavaria,  and  to 
embrace  the  neutrality. 

And  now  at  last  France  seemed  to  have  at- 
tained the  great  objeft  of  its  policy — that  of 
depriving  the  emperor  of  the  support  of  the 
League  and  of  his  Protestant  allies,  and  of 
dictating  to  him,  sword  in  hand,  the  condi- 
tions of  peace.  Of  all  his  once  formidable 
power  an  army  not  exceeding  twelve  thousand 
was  all  that  remained  to  him ;  and  this  force 


he  was  driven  to  ihe  necessity  of  intrusting 
to  the  command  of  a  Calvinist — the  Hessian 
deserter  Melander — as  the  casualties  of  war 
had  stripped  him  of  his  best  generals.  But 
as  this  war  had  been  remarkable  for  the  sud- 
den changes  of  fortune  it  displayed  ;  and  as 
every  calculation  of  state  policy  had  been  fre- 
quently baffled  by  some  unforeseen  event,  in 
this  case  also  the  issue  disappointed  expecta- 
tion ;  and  after  a  brief  crisis  the  fallen  power 
of  Austria  rose  again  to  a  formidable  strength. 
The  jealousy  which  France  entertained  of 
Sweden  prevented  it  from  permitting  the  total 
ruin  of  the  emperor,  or  allowing  the  Swedes 
to  obtain  such  a  preponderance  in  Germany 
which  might  have  been  destru(5live  to  France 
herself.  Accordingly,  the  French  minister 
declined  to  take  advantage  of  the  distresses  of 
Austria;  and  the  army  of  Turenne,  separating 
from  that  of  Wrangel,  retired  to  the  frontiers 
of  the  Netherlands.  Wrangel,  indeed,  after 
moving  from  Swabia  into  Franconia,  taking 
Schweinfurt,  and  incorporating  the  imperial 
garrison  of  that  place  with  his  own  army,  at- 
tempted to  make  his  way  into  Bohemia,  and 
laid  siege  to  Egra — the  key  of  that  kingdom. 
To  relieve  this  fortress  the  emperor  put  his  last 
army  in  motion  and  placed  himself  at  its  head. 
But  obliged  to  take  a  long  circuit  in  order  to 
spare  the  lands  of  Von  Schlick,  the  president 
of  the  council  of  war,  he  protra6led  his 
march;  and  on  his  arrival  Egra  was  already 
taken.  Both  armies  were  now  in  sight  of 
each  other ;  and  a  decisive  battle  was  momen- 
tarily expe6led,  as  both  were  suffering  from 
want  and  the  two  camps  were  only  separated 
from  each  other  by  the  space  of  the  entrench- 
ments. But  the  Imperialists,  although  supe- 
rior in  numbers,  contented  themselves  with 
keeping  close  to  the  enemy  and  harassing 
them  by  skirmishes,  by  fatiguing  marches  and 
famine,  until  the  negotiations  which  had  been 
opened  with  Bavaria  were  brought  to  a  bear- 
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The  neutrality  of  Bavaria  was  a  wound  under 
which  the  imperial  court  writhed  impatiently; 
and  after  in  vain  attempting  to  prevent  it, 
Austria  now  determined  if  possible  to  turn  it 
to  advantage.  Several  officers  of  the  Bava- 
rian army  had  been  offended  by  this  step  of 
their  master,  which  at  once  reduced  them  to 
inaction  and  imposed  a  burdensome  restraint 
on  their  restless  disposition.  Even  the  brave 
John  de  Werth  was  at  the  head  of  the  mal- 
contents, and,  encouraged  by  the  emperor,  he 
formed  a  plot  to  seduce  the  whole  army  from 


their  allegiance  to  the  Eleaor  and  lead  it 
over  to  the  emperor.  Ferdinand  did  not 
bhish  to  patronize  this  a6l  of  treachery  against 
his  father's  most  trusty  ally.  He  formally 
issued  a  proclamation  to  the'  Bavarian  troops 
in  which  he  recalled  them  to  himself,  re- 
niinded  them  that  they  were  the  troops  of  the 
Empire  which  the  Eledlor  had  merely  com- 
manded in  name  of  the  emperor.  Fortu- 
nately for  Maximilian,  he  deteded  the  con- 
spiracy time  enough  to  anticipate  and  prevent 
it  by  the  most  rapid  and  effedlive  measures. 

This  disgraceful  condu6l  of  the  emperor 
might  have  justified  a  reprisal,  but  Maximilian 
was  too  old  a  statesman  to  listen  to  the  voice 
of  passion  where  policy  alone  ought  to  be 
heard.  He  had  not  derived  from  the  truce 
the  advantages  he  expedled.  Far  fnjm  tend- 
ing to  accelerate  a  general  peace,  it  had  a 
pernicious  influence  upon  the  negotiations  at 
Munster  and  Osnaburg,  and  had  made  the 
allies  bolder  in  their  demands.  The  French 
and  Swedes  had  indeed  removed  from  Ba- 
varia;  but,  by  the  loss  of  his  quarters  in  the 
Swabian  Circle  he  found  himself  compelled 
either  to  exhaust  his  own  territories  by  the 
subsistence  of  his  troops  or  at  once  to  disband 
them,  and  to  throw  aside  the  shield  and  spear 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  sword  alone 
seemed  to  be  the  arbiter  of  right.  Before 
embracing  either  of  these  certain  evils  he  de- 
termined to  try  a  third  step,  the  unfavorable 
issue  of  which  was  at  least  not  so  certain,  viz., 
to  renounce  the  truce  and  resume  the  war. 

This  resolution  and  the  assistance  which  he 
immediately  despatched  to  the  emperor  in 
Bohemia  threatened  materially  to  injure  the 
Swedes,  and  Wrangel  was  compelled  in  haste 
to  evacuate  that  kingdom.  He  retired  through 
Thuringia  into  Westphalia  and  Luneburg,  in 
the  hope  of  forming  a  jundlion  with  the 
French  army  under  Turenne,  while  the  im- 
perial and  Bavarian  army  followed  him  to  the 
Weser,  under  Melander  and  Gronsfeld.  His 
ruin  was  inevitable  if  the  enemy  should  over- 
take him  before  his  jun6lion  with  Turenne; 
but  the  same  consideration  which  had  just 
saved  the  emperor  now  proved  the  salvation 
of  the  Swedes.  Even  amidst  all  the  fury  of 
the  conquest  cold  calculations  of  prudence 
guided  the  course  of  the  war,  and  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  different  courts  increased  as  the 
prospe6l  of  peace  approached.  The  Eled^or 
of  Bavaria  could  not  allow  the  emperor  to 
obtain  so  decisive  a  preponderance  as,  by  the 
sudden  alteration  of  affairs,  might  delay  the 
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chances  of  a  general  peace.  Every  change 
of  fortune  was  important  now,  when  a  pacifi- 
cation was  so  ardently  desired  by  all,  and 
when  the  disturbance  of  the  balance  of  power 
among  the  contradling  parties  might  at  once 
annihilate  the  work  of  years,  destroy  the  fruit 
of  long  and  tedious  negotiations,  and  indef- 
initely protraCl  the  repose  of  Europe.  If 
France  sought  to  restrain  the  Swedish  crown 
within  due  bounds  and  measured  out  her 
assistance  according  to  her  successes  and  de- 
feats, the  Ele6lor  of  Bavaria  silently  under- 
took the  same  task  with  the  emperor  his  ally, 
and  determined,  by  prudently  dealing  out  his 
aid,  to  hold  the  fate  of  Austria  in  his  own 
hands.  And  now  that  the  power  of  the  em- 
peror threatened  once  more  to  attain  a  dan- 
gerous superiority,  Maximilian  at  once  ceased 
to  pursue  the  Swedes.  He  was  also  afraid  of 
reprisals  from  France,  who  had  threatened  to 
dire6l  Turenne's  whole  force  against  him  if 
he  allowed  his  troops  to  cross  the  Weser. 

Melander,  prevented  by  the  Bavarians  from 
further  pursuii~ig  Wrangel,  crossed  by  Jena  and 
Erfurt  into  Hesse,  and  now  appeared  as  a  dan- 
gerous enemy  in  the  country  which  he  had 
formerly  defended.  If  it  was  the  desire  of 
revenge  upon  his  former  sovereign  which  led 
him  to  choose  Hesse  for  the  scene  of  his 
ravage  he  certainly  had  his  full  gratification. 
Under  this  scourge  the  miseries  of  that  unfor- 
tunate state  reached  their  height.  But  he  had 
soon  reason  to  regret  that  in  the  choice  of  his 
quarters  he  had  listened  to  the  didlates  of 
revenge  rather  than  of  prudence.  In  this 
exhausted  country  his  army  was  oppressed 
by  want,  while  Wrangel  was  recruiting  his 
strength  and  remounting  his  cavalry  in  Lune- 
burg.  Too  weak  to  maintain  his  wretched 
quarters  against  the  Swedish  general,  when  he 
opened  the  campaign  in  the  winter  of  1648 
and  marched  against  Hesse,  he  was  obliged  to 
retire  with  disgrace  and  take  refuge  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube. 

France  had  once  more  disappointed  the 
expedlations  of  Sweden ;  and  the  army  of 
Turenne,  disregarding  the  remonstrances  of 
Wrangel,  had  remained  upon  the  Rhine. 
The  Swedish  leader  revenged  himself  by 
drawing  into  his  service  the  cavalry  of  Wei- 
mar, which  had  abandoned  the  standard  of 
France,  though  by  this  step  he  farther  in- 
creased the  jealousy  of  that  power.  Turenne 
received  permission  to  join  the  Swedes;  and 
the  last  campaign  of  this  eventful  war  was 
now  opened  by  the  united  armies.      Driving 


Melander  before  them  along  the  Danube  they 
threw  supplies  into  Egra,  which  was  besieged 
by  the  Imperialists,  and  defeated  the  imj)erial 
and  Bavarian  armies  on  the  Danube,  which 
ventured  to  oppose  them  at  Susmarshausen, 
where  Melander  was  mortally  wounded.  After 
this  overthrow  the  Bavarian  general,  Grons- 
feld,  placed  himself  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
Lech,  in  order  to  guard  Bavaria  from  the 
enemy. 

But  Gronsfeld  was  not  more  fortunate  than 
Tilly,  who  in  this  same  position  had  sacrificed 
his  life  for  Bavaria.  Wrangel  and  Turenne 
chose  the  same  spot  for  passing  the  river 
which  was  so  gloriously  marked  by  the  vidlory 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  accomplished  it 
by  the  same  means,  too,  which  had  favored 
their  predecessor.  Bavaria  was  now  a  second 
time  overrun,  and  the  breach  of  the  truce 
punished  by  the  severest  treatment  of  its  in- 
habitants. Maximilian  sought  shelter  in  Sulz- 
burgh,  while  the  Swedes  crossed  the  Iser  and 
forced  their  wa\-  as  far  as  the  Inn.  A  violent 
and  continued  rain,  which  in  a  few  days 
swelled  this  inconsiderable  stream  into  a 
broad  river,  saved  Austria  once  more  from 
the  threatened  danger.  The  enemy  ten  times 
attempted  to  form  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the 
Inn,  and  as  often  it  was  destroyed  by  the  cur- 
rent. Never  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
war  had  the  Imperialists  been  in  so  great  con- 
sternation as  at  present — when  the  enemy 
were  in  the  centre  of  Bavaria,  and  when  they 
had  no  longer  a  general  left  who  could  be 
matched  against  a  Turenne,  a  Wrangel  and  a 
Koenigsmark.  At  last  the  brave  Piccolomini 
arrived  from  .the  Netherlands,  to  assume  the 
command  of  the  feeble  wreck  of  the  Impe- 
rialists. By  their  own  ravages  in  Bohemia 
the  allies  had  rendered  their  subsistence  in 
that  country  impracticable,  and  were  at  last 
driven  by  scarcity  to  retreat  into  the  Upper 
Palatinare,  where  the  news  of  the  peace  put  a 
period  to  their  acftivity. 

Koenigsmark  with  his  flying  corps  advanced 
towards  Bohemia,  where  Ernest  Odowalsk)  — 
a  disbanded  captain,  who,  after  being  disa- 
bled in  the  imperial  service,  had  been  dis- 
missed without  a  pension — laid  before  him  a 
plan  for  surprising  the  lesser  side  of  the  city 
of  Prague.  Koenigsmark  successfully  accom- 
plished the  bold  enterprise,  and  acquired  the 
reputation  of  closing  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
by  the  last  brilliant  achievement.  This  deci- 
sive stroke,  which  vanquished  the  emperor's 
irresolution.  <  ost   the  Swedes  onlv  the  loss  of 
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a  single  man.  But  the  old  town,  the  larger 
half  of  Prague — which  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  the  Moldau — by  its  vigorous  resist- 
ance wearied  out  the  efforts  of  the  Palatine, 
Charles  Gustavus,  the  successor  of  Christina 
on  the  throne,  who  had  arrived  from  Sweden 
with  fresh  troops,  and  had  assembled  the 
whole  Swedish  force  in  Bohemia  and  Silesia 
before  its  walls.  The  approach  of  winter  at 
last  drove  the  besiegers  into  their  quarters, 
and  in  the  meantime  the  intelligence  arrived 
that  a  peace  had  been  signed  at  Munster  on 
the  24th  of  06lober. 


The  colossal  labor  of  concluding  this  solemn 
and  ever-memorable  and  sacred  treaty,  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia; the  endless  obstacles  which  were  to 
be  surmounted;  the  contending  interests 
which  it  was  necessary  to  reconcile ;  the  con- 
catenation of  circumstances  which  must  have 
co-operated  to  bring  to  a  favorable  termina- 
tion this  tedious  but  precious  and  permanent 
work  of  policy;  the  difficulties  which  beset  the 
very  opening  of  the  negotiations,  and  main- 
taining them  when  opened  during  the  ever- 
fluctuating   vicissitudes   of  the    war ;    finally. 
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arranging  the  conditions  of  peace,  and  still 
more  the  carrying  them  into  effe6t ;  what 
were  the  conditions  of  this  peace ;  what  each 
contending  power  gained  or  lost  by  the  toils 
and  sufferings  of  a  thirty  years'  war;  what 
modification  it  wrought  upon  the  general 
system  of  European  policy ;  these  are  matters 
which  must  be  relinquished  to  another  pen. 
The  history  of  the  peace  of  Westphalia  con- 


stitutes a  whole,  as  important  as  the  history 
of  the  war  itself.  A  mere  abridgement  of  it 
would  reduce  to  a  mere  skeleton  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  chara6leristic  monuments 
of  human  policy  and  passions,  and  deprive  it 
of  every  feature  calculated  to  fix  the  attention 
of  the  public,  for  which  I  write,  and  of  which 
I  now  respectfully  take  my  leave. 
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DIE  ZERSTORUNG  VON  TROJA 


Freie  Uebersetzung  des  zvveiten  Buchs  der  Aeneide. 


I. 

STILL  war's,   und  jedes  Ohr  hing  an  Ae- 
neens  Munde, 
Der  also  anhub  vom  erhabnen  Pfiilil : 
()  Konigin,  du  weckst  der  alten  Wunde 
Unnennbar  schmerzliches  Gefiihl ! 
Von  Trojas  klaglichem  Geschick  verlangst  du 

Kunde, 
Wie  durch  der  Griechen   Hand  die  thranen- 

werthe  fiel, 
Die  Drangsal'  alle  soil  ich  offenbaren, 
Die  ich  gesehn  und  raeistens  selbst  erfehren. 

2. 

Wer,  selbst  ein  Myrmidon  und  Kampfgenoss 
Des  grausamen  Ulyss,  erzahlte  thranenlos! 
Und    Schon    entflieht    die    feuchte    Nach,    es 

laden 
Zum  Schlaf  die  niedergehenden  Pleiaden. 
Doch  treibt  dich  so  gewaltige  Begier, 
Der  Teukrer  letzten   Kampf  und    mein    Ge- 
schick zu  horen, 
Sei's  denn  !   wie  sehr  auch  die  Erinnrung  mir 
Die  Seele  schandernd  mag  emporen  ! 


Der  Griechen  Fursten,  aufgerieben 

Vom   langen   Krieg,  vom  Gliick  zuruckgetrie- 

ben, 
Erbauen  endlich  durch  Minervens  Kunst 
Ein   Ross   aus    Fichtenholz,   zum    Berge   auf- 

gerichtet, 
Begluckte  Wiederkehr,  wie  ihre  List  erdichtet, 
Dadurch  zu  flehen  von  der  Gotter  Gunst. 
Der  Kern  der  Tapfersten   birgt   sich  in  deni 

Gebaude, 
Und  Waffen  sind  sein  Eingeweide. 

4- 

Die  Insel  Tenedos  ist  aller  Welt  bekannt, 
Von    Prianis    Stadt    getrennt    durch    wen'ge 

Meilen, 
Un  Giitern  reich,  so  lange  Troja  stand, 
Jetzt  ein  verratherischer  Strand, 


Wo    nn    Voriiberzug    die     Kaufmannsschiffe 

weilen. 
Dort  birgt  der  Griechen  Heer  sich  auf  verlass- 

nem  Sand. 
Wir  wahnen  es  auf  ewig  abgezogen 
Und  mit  des  Windes  Hauch  Mycenen  zuge- 

flogen. 


Ulsbald  spannt  von  dem  langen  Harme 
Die  ganze  Stadt  der  Teukrier  sich  los ; 
Heraus  stiirzt  alles  Volk  in  fiohem  lubelsch- 

warme, 
Das  Lager  zu  besehn,  aus  dem   sein   Leiden 

floss. 
Dort,   heiszt   es,   wiitheten    der    Myrmidonen 

Arme, 
Hier  schwang  Achill  das  schreckliche  Geschoss, 
Dort  lag  der  Schiffe  zahlenlos  Gedrange, 
Hier  tobete  das  Handgemenge. 


Mit  Staunen  weilt  der  uberraschte  Blick 
Beim  Wunderbau  des  iingeheuren  Rosses, 
Thymot,  sei's  boser  Wille,  sei's  Geschick, 
Wiinscht  es  im  innern  Raum  des  Schlosses. 
Doch  bang  vor  dem  versteckten  Feind 
Rath  Kapys  an,  und  wer  es  redlich  meint, 
Den  schlimmen   Fund  dem  Meer,  dem  Feuer 

zu  vertrauen, 
Wo  nicht,  doch  erst  sein  Innres  zu  betchauen. 


Die  Stimmen  schwankten  noch  in  ungewissen 

Streite, 
Als  ihn  der  Priester  des  Neptun  vernahni, 
Laokoon,  mit  machtigem  Geleite 
Von  Pergams  Thurm  erhitzt  herunter  kam. 
Ras't    ihr,    Dardanier?    ruft    er   voll    banger 

Sorgen, 
Ungluckliche,    ihr   glaubt,    die    Feinde   sei'n 

geflohn  ? 
Ein   griechisches  Geschcnk.  und   kein   Bctrng 

verborgen  ? 
So  schlecht  kennt  ihr  Laertens  Sohn  ? 

'I^  Jj*  *|*  Jj*  3|C  *|» 
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37- 
Zum  Beistand  schwingt  der  Vater  sein   Ge- 

schoss ; 
Doch  in  dem  Augenblick  ergreifen 
Die  Ungeheu'r  ihn  selbst,  er  steht  bewegiing- 

slos, 
Geklemmt  von  ihres  Leibes  Reifen  , 
Zwei  Ringe  sieht  man  sie  urn  seinen  Hals  und 

noch 
Zwei  andre  schnell  urn  Brust  und  Hijfte  stricken 
Und  furchtbar  iiberragen  sie  ihn  doch 
Mit  ihren  hohen  Halsen  und  Genicken. 

38. 

Der  Knoten  furchtbares  Gewinde 

Gewaltsam  zu  zerreissen,  strengt 

Der  Arme  Kraft  sich  an ;  des  Geifers  Schaum 

besprengt 
Und  schwarzes  Gift  die  priesterliche  Binde. 
Des  Schmerzens  HoUenqual  durchdringt 
Der  Wolken  Schooss  mit  berstendem  Geheule, 
So  briillt  der  Stier,  wenn  er,  gefehlt  vom  Beile 
Und  blutend,  dem  Altar  entspringt 

39- 
Die    Drachen    bringt    ein    blitzgeschwinder 

Schuss 
Zum  Heiligthum  der  furchtbarn  Tritonide; 
Dort  legen  sie  sich  zu  der  Gottin  Fuss, 
Beschirmt  vom  weiten  Umkreis  der  Aegide. 
Entsetzen  bleibt  in  jeder  Brust  zuriick, 
Gerechte  Biissung  heisst  Laokoons  Geschick, 
Der  frech  und  kuhn  das  Heilige  und  Hehre 
Verletzt  mit  frevelhaftem  Speere. 

40. 

Zum  Tempel,  ruft  das  Volk,  mit  dem  geweih- 

ten  Bilde  ! 
Und  flehet  an  der  Gottin  Milde  ! 
Sogleich  strengt  jeder  Urm  sich  an, 
Die  Mauer  wird  getheilt,   die   Stadt   ist  auf- 

gethan, 
Und  auf  der  Walze  kiinstlichen  Wogen 
RoUt  es  dahin,  von  Strangen  fortgezogen ; 
Verderbentrachtig,  schwanger  mit  dem  Blitz 
Der  Wafifen,  roUt's  in  Priams  Konigssitz. 

41. 

Uud   hoch  begliickt,  den   Strang  beriihrt  zu 

haben, 
Der    es    bewegt,    begleiten    Jungfrauen    und 

Knaben 
Mit  heil'gen  Liedern  die  verehrte  Last. 
O  meine  Vaterstadt,  so  reich  an  Siegeskronen  ! 


O  heil'ges  Land,  wo  so  viel  Gotter  thronen  ! 
In  deiner  Mitte  steht  der  fiirchterliche  Gast. 
Viermal  hat  es  am  Eingang  still  gehalten, 
Und  viermal  klang  das  Erz  in  seines  Bauches 
Falten. 

42. 

Uns    warnt    es   nicht!      Von    wiithender    Be- 

gierde 
Verblendet,  setzen  wir  die  ungliickschwangre 

Biirde 
Beim  Tempel  ab.     Apollis  Orakel  spricht 
Weissagend  aus  Kassandrens  Munde, 
Es  spricht  von  Trojas  letzter  Stunde; 
Wir  glauben  selbst  der  Gottheit  nicht. 
Von  festlich  griinem  Laub  muss  jeder  Tempel 

wehen, 
Und — morgen  ist's  um  uns  geschehen  ! 

43- 

Indessen  wandelt  sich  des  Himmels  Bogen, 
Und  Naclit  sttirzt  auf  des  Meeres  Wogen, 
Mit    breitem    Schatten    hiillt    sie    Land    und 

i  Hain 

Und  den  Betrug  der  Myrmidonen  ein. 

'  Un  Trojas  Mauern  fangt  es  an  zu  schweigen, 

,  Der  Schlummer    spannt    die    muden    Glieder 
los; 

'  Da  naht,den  Mond  allein  zum  stillen  Zeugen, 
Der  Griechen  Flotte  sich  von  Tenedos. 

44. 

Geleitet  von  dem  Feuerbrande, 

Der  aus  dem  koniglichen  Schiffe  blitzt, 

Dringt  sie  hinan  zum  wohlbekannten  Strande, 

Und,  von  der  Gotter  Grimm  beschiitzt, 

Eroffnet  Sinon  still  den  Bauch  der  Fichte  ; 

Gehorsam  gibt  das  aufgethane  Ross 

Die  Krieger  von  sich,  die  sein  Leib  verschloss, 

Und  hocherfreut  enspringen  sie  zum  Lichte. 

45- 
Herab  am  Seile  gleiten  schnell  die  Fiirsten 
Thessandrus,  Sthenelus,  Machaon,  Akamas ; 
Ihm  folgt  mit  Blicken,  die  nach  Blute  diirsten, 
Ulyss,  Neoptolem,  drauf  Thoas,  Menelas, 
Zuletzt  Epeus,  der  das  Rosz  gefiigt ; 
Sie  stiirzen  in  die  Stadt,  die  Wein  und  Schlaf 

besiegat ; 
Die  Wachen  wiirgt  ihr  Stahl,  indesz  schon  die 

Genossen, 
Durchs    Thor   eindringend,    zu    den    Fiirsten 

stossen. 

5);  *  *  *  5f:  * 
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KUNblLtK  :     W     FKIEDKICH. 


DIE    ZERSTORUNG    VON    TROJA. 


UAS   HOLZNONE   fKEKU. 


Dir  /.i}sldrniiir  Van  Tro/a. 


lOI. 

Mag's  sein,  dass  des  gestraften  Weibes  Blut 
Des    Mannes    Schwert    entchrt,   den    leichten 

Sieger  schandet, 
Genug,  ich  sattige  der  Rache  heisse  Gluth, 
Der  Frevel  wird  gestraft,  geracht  der  Freunde 

Blut 
Und  eine  Schuldige  dem  Orkus  zugesendet. 
So  sprach  aus  mir  des  eitlen  Grimmes  Wuth, 
Als  plotzlich,  schon,  wie  sie  sich  nimmer  mir 

gezeiget, 
Der  Mutter  Glanzgestalt  sich  zu  mir  neiget. 

I02. 

Ganz  Gottin,  ganz  umflossen  von  dem  Lichte, 
Worin  sie  steht  vor  Jovis  Angesichte, 
Durchschimmmerte    ihr    Glanz    die    Dunkel- 

heit. 
Von  welcher  Wuth,  mein  Sohn,  von  welcher 

Wunde 
Entbrennt    dein    Herz  ?    ertont's    von    ihrem 

Rosenmunde. 
Indem  ihr  Arm  zu  stehen  mir  gcbeut. 
Wohin  mit  diesen  wijthenden  Geberden  ? 
Was  soil  aus  deiner  Mutter  werden  ? 

103. 

Du  willst    nicht   lieber  sehn,  ob  dein  Askan 

noch  lebt, 
Wo  du  des  Vaters  graues  Haupt  verlassen, 
In  welchen   Nothen  jetzt   dein  Weib   Kreusa 

schwebt, 
Die  der  Achaier  Schwarme  rings  umfassen, 
Langst,    ohne    mich,    ein    Raub    des    Feuers 

oder  Schwerts  ? 
Nicht  die  spartan'sche  Helena  lass  biissen, 
Nicht  Paris  klage  an.      Da!     Ziirne  himmel- 

warts  ! 
Die  Gotter  sind's,  die  Trojas  Fall  beschliessen  ! 

104. 

Blick  auf !     Der  Nebel  sei  zerstreut, 

Der  noch  mit  Finsterniss  dein  sterblich  Aug' 

umhiillet ; 
Docli  Werde  streng  von  dir  erfuUet, 
Was  deine  Mutter  dir  gebeut. 
Du  siehst,  wie  Qualm  und  Ranch  in  schwarzen 

Fluthen  steiget, 
Siehst  Schutt  auf  Schutt  und  Stein  auf  Stein 

gehauft  ; 
Das  ist  Neptun,  der  Trojas  Feste  schleift 
Und  mit  dem  Dreizack  ihre  Mauern  beuget. 


105. 

Am  Skiierthor  siehst  du  Saturn ia, 

Die    Unbarmherzige,    in   rauhem    Eisen   blin- 

ken, 
Siehst  von  den  Schiffen  sie  stets  neue  Feinde 

win ken ; 
Auf  Pergams  Thurm  siehst  du  Tritonia, 
In  ihrer  Hand  der  Gorgo  Schreckniss,  blitzen; 
Du  siehst — o  sliehe,  sliehe,  theurer  Sohn  ! — 
Des  Himmels  Konig  selbst  auf  Idas  diisterm 

Thron 
Den    Feinden   Kriifte  leihn,   die   Himlischen 

erhitzen. 

106. 

Gib  auf  die  eitle  Gegenwehr  ! 
O  saume  nicht,  noch  zeitig  zu  entrinnen, 
Noch  unverletzt  wirst  du  dein  Haus  gewinnen 
Ich  bin  mit  dir. — Sie  sprach's,  und  Nacht  war 

um  mich  her, 
Und  mir  erschienen,  mit  des  Grimmes  Falten, 
Der  hohen  Gotter  feindliche  Gestalten  ; 
Verwiistung,  Einsturz,  Grausen  um  und  um, 
In  Asche  sank  vor  mir  ganz  Ilium. 


107. 

So,  wenn  der  Pfliiger  Schaar,  auf  hoher  Ber- 

gesheide, 
Der  Aerte  morderische  Schneide 
Auf  den  bejahrten  Stamm  der  wilden  Esche 

ziickt, 
Sie  murrt  erziirnt  herab,  die  schwanke  Krone 

nickt, 
Erschuttert  rauscht  der  dichtbelaubte  Wipfel, 
Bis,  von  der  Wunden  Macht  besiegt, 
Sie  achzend  sich  herunter  wnegt, 
Und  sich  zermalmend  walzt  von  des  Gebirges 

Gipsel. 

108. 

Jetzt  eil'  ich  fort.      Durch  Flammen,  Schwert 

und  Leichen 
Fiihrt  unbeschadigt  mich  ein  Gott,  es  weichen 
Die  I,anzen  vor  mir  aus,  das  Feuer  macht  mir 

Bahn. 
Schon  hab'  ich  mich  zur  Wohnung  durchge- 

schlagen  ; 
Mit  dem  verehrten  Vater  fang'  ich  an, 
Ihn    will    ich    rettend    erst    auf    das    Cjebirge 

tragen  ; 
Umsonst  bestiirmt  ihn  seines  Sohnes  Flehn, 
Mit  Troja  will  er  untergehn. 


v!ML»-Ji- 


/^/'<'  Zcrsldriiii;^  Von    'J'ro/u. 


az223s;:^FC2K: 


109. 

Ihr  andern,  ruft  er  aus,  in  deren  fasten  Brijsten 
Der  Jugend  iippige  Gesundheit  gliiht, 
Spart  euch  fiir  bessre  Tage — flieht ! 
War's    niir  von   Zeus  bestimmt,   des    Lebens 

Rest  zu  fristen, 
So  war  er  Gott  genug,  den    Flammen  selbst 

zum  Hohn, 
Ein     Haus    mir   zu    veiieihn.       Genug,    dass 

einmal  schon 
Dies  graue   Haupt  den    Fall   Dardaniens  be- 

trauert, 
Genug,  dass  es  ilm  einmal  iiberdauert ! 

1 10. 

So  will  ich  es.     Jetzt,  Kinder,  nehmt 

Den  letzten  Abschied  von  Anchisen  ! 

Den  Weg  zum  Tode  find'  ich  selbst,  es  scharat 

Der  Feind  sich  nicht,  mein  Blut  mitleidig  zu 

vergiessen, 
Er  zieht  mich  aus,  gleichviel,  begraben  oder 

nicht ! 
Die  Gotter  hassen  mich.     Wozu  noch  langer 

tragen 
Des  siechen  Lebens  lastendes  Gewicht, 
An    Thaten    leer,    seitdem    mich    Jovis   Blitz 

geschlagen  ! 

HI. 

Er  sprach's,  und  unbeweglich  blieb  er  stehn, 

Ihn  beugt  nicht  unser  heisses  Dringen, 

Nicht  seines  Enkels,  nicht  Kreusens  Hander- 

ingen, 
Nicht  unsrer  Thranen  Macht,  die  stromend  zu 

ihm  flehn, 
Durch    solchen    Trotz    doch    nicht   den   Tod 

herbeizurufen, 
Nicht    uns,    uns   alle   mit    in    seinen   Fall   zu 

ziehn  ; 
Er  bleibt  auf  seinem  Nein,  und  weicht  nicht 

von  den  Stufen, 
Aufs  neu  muss  ich  dem  Tod  entgegen  fliehn. 

112. 

Denn,  Gotter.  welche  Wahl  ward  mir  gegeben  ! 
Dich,  Vater,  Hess  ich  fliehend  hinter  mir? 
Solch  grausames  Begehren  kam  von  dir? 
Ist's  Jovis   Schluss,  soil   nichts  die   Heimath 

iiberleben  ? 
Beharrest  du  darauf,  dass  uns  derselbe  Tod 
Vereinige,  wohlan,  der  Wunsch  ist  zu  erhoren. 
Schon    nacht,    von    Priams    Blut    und    seines 

Sohnes  roth, 
Neoptolem,  bereit,  der  Opfer  Zahl  zu  mehren. 


113- 

Und   darum   fiihrtest   du  durch   Schwert   und 

Feuer, 
Erhabne  Mutter,  d(^nen  Sohn  ?     Ich  soil  den 

Feind 
Auch  hier  noch  wiithen  sehn,  soil  Alles,  was 

mir  theuer 
Und  heilig  ist,  in  einem  Fall  vereint, 
An  seinem  Speere  sich  verbluten  sehen  ? 
O    Waffen,    Waffen    her !       Der    letzte    Tag 

bricht  an ; 
Laszt  uns  aufs  neu  dem  Feinde  stehen  ! 
Nicht  ungerochen  stirbt,  wer  mannlich  sechten 

kann  ! 

114. 
Sogleich  giirt'    ich  das  Schwert   mir  um  den 
j  Leib, 

!  Und  in  des  Schildes  Griff  musz  sich  die  Linke 

j  So  geht's  zum  Thor.     Ach,  hier  seh'  ich  mein 
theures  Weib, 
Den  Kleinen  zu  mir  neigend,  vor  mir  liegen. 
Zum  Tod  gehst  du,  ruft  sie,  so  nimm  auch  uns 
mit  fort  ! 
i  Doch    hoffst    du    Rettung   noch    von    deinen 
I  Heldenarmen, 

So  bleib'  und  schiitze  diesen  Ort  ! 
!  Was   wird   aus  uns?     Wer  wird   der    Deinen 
sich  erbarmen  ? 

I    sjc  y^  Vfi.  5fC  y^  ^ 

! 

131- 

Ein  Fliichtling  wirst  du  lang  den  Wogen  dich 

vertrauen. 
Bis  dein  geduld'ger  Muth  Hesperien  erringt, 
Durch  dessen  segenvoUe  Auen 
Der  lyd'sche  Tiberstrom   die  stillen   Fluthen 

schlingt. 
Dir  winkt  an  seinen  lachenden  Gestaden 
Ein  Thron  und  einer  Konigstochter  Hand; 
Drum  hore  auf,  in  Thranen  dich  zu  baden 
Um  das  zerrissne  Liebesband. 

132. 
Ich  werde  nicht  der  Greichen  Stadte  Steigen, 
Nicht  jubeln  sehn  der  Stolzen  Vaterland, 
Nicht  vor  den  Griechinnen  die  Sklavenkniee 

beugen, 
Ich,  Dardans  Enkelin,  der  Venus  anvenvandt ! 
Es  halt  bei  Priams  umgesturztem  Throne 
Der  Gotter  hohe  Mutter  nich  zuriick. 
Leb  Wohl  !     Dich  gruszt  mein  letzter  Blick  ! 
Leb  wohl  und  Hebe  mich  in  unserm  theuren 

Sohne  ! — 

JjC  jp  3Jn  ?P  JJ*  *^ 
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Freie  Uebersetzung  des  vierten  Buchs  tier  Aeneide. 


D 


I. 

OCH  lange  schon  im  stillen  Busen  niihrt 
Die  Konigin  die  schwere  Liebeswunde; 
Ergriffen  tief  hat  sie  des  Mannes  Werth, 
Des  Volkes  Glanz  iind  seines  Ruhmes  Kunde; 
An  seinen  Blicken  hiingt  sie,  seinem  Munde, 
Und,  leise  schleichend,  an  dem  Herzen  zehrt 
Ein  stilles  Feuer;  es  entfloh  der  Friede, 
Der  goldne  Schlaf  von  ihrem  Augenlide. 


Kaum  zog  Aurorens  Hand  die  feiichte  Schat- 

tenhiille 
Vom  Horizont  hinweg,  als  ihres  Busens  Fiille 
Ins  gleichgestimmte  Herz  der  Schwester  iiber- 

walt. 
Ach,  welche  Zweifel  sind's,  die  schlaflos  mich 

durchbohren ! 


Geliebte,    welcher   Gast   zog   ein    zu   unsern 

Thoren ! 
Wie  edel !   Welche  niannliche  Gestalt ! 
Wie  gross  sein  Muth !    Sein   Arm,  wie  tapfer 

im  Gefechte ! 
Gewiss,  er  stammt  von  gottlichem  Geschlechte. 


Durch  welche  Priifung  liess  das  Schicksal  ihn 

nicht  gehn  ! 
Gemeine  Seelen  vvird  das  feige  Herz  verklagen, 
Dii  hortest,  welche  Schlachten  er  geschlagen ! 
Ja,  konnte  Liebe  je  in  dieser  Bnist  erstehn, 
Seit  mein  Sichaus  in  das  Grab  gestiegen, 
Und  ware  mein  Entschluss,  mein  Abschcu  zu 

besiegen 
An  Hymens  Banden — soil  ich  dir's  gestehn? 
Der  Einz'ge  konnte  schwach  mich  sehn. 
****** 
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69- 

Trau'   Einer  Menschen  !     Nackt  an   meinem 

Strande 
Fand  ich  den  Fliichtling,  da  er  scheiterte  ; 
Zu  wohnen  gonnt'  ich  ihm  in  meined  Lande, 
Erhielt  ihm  die  Gefahrten,  rettete 
Der    Flotte  Triimmer — O  mich   bringt's  von 

Sinnen  ! 
Nun  kommt  ein  Gotterspruch  !     Nun  spricht 

Apoll ! 
Nun  schickt  Kronion  selbst  von  des  Olympus 

Zinnen 
Befehle  nieder,  grasslich,  schauervoU  ! 


70. 

O  freilich  !     Das  bekiimmert  die  dort  oben  ! 
Das  stort  sie  auf  in  ihrer  goldnen  Ruh  ! 
Doch   sei's,    wie's  sei  !     Ich   schenke  dir  die 

Pro  ben, 
Geh'    immer,   steure  friscli   dem    Tiberstrome 

zu  ! 
Noch  leben  Gotter,  die  den  Meineid  rachen. 
Uuf  sie  vertraut  mein  Herz.     Geh',  iiberlasse 

dich 
Den   Wellen   nur.      Ich   weisz,  du  denkst  an 

mich, 
Wenn  zwischen  Kipi)en  deine  Schiffe  brechen. 

^f^  ^jC  J^  JjC  ?|C  Jji 
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26. 

Ein  tyrisch  Oberkleid,  geschmiickt 

Mit  buntem  Saum,  umflieszt  die  schonen  Glie- 

der ; 
Durch  ihre  Locken   ist  ein  goldnes  Netz  ges- 

trickt, 
Vom    Riicken    schwankt    der    voile    Kocher 

nieder, 
Von     goldnem     Haken     wird     der     Piirpur 

aufgekniipft. 
Ihr  folgt  der  Phryger  Schaar ;   mit  kind'schem 

Jubel  hiipft 
Askan  voraus,  und,  alle  zu  verdunkeln, 
Sieht  man  Aeneen  selbst   im  mittlern  Reihen 

funkeln. 

*^^  %^  ^^  ^^  ^f 

rfm  *^  ^^  ^^  tj^ 

95- 

Sie  selbst,  das  Opferbrod  in  frommer  Hand, 
Mit  blossem  Fuss,  mit  losgebundenem  Gewand, 
Zum  Tod  entschlossen,  steht  an  den  Altaren, 
Des  Himmels  Zorn,  der  Gotter  Strafgericht 
Uuf  ihres  Morders  Haupt  herabzuschworen  ; 
Und  schutzt  ein  Gott  der  Liebe  fromme  Pflicht, 
Der  Treue  heiliges  Versprechen, 
Ihn  ruft  sie  auf,  zu  strafen  und  zu  rachen. 
H:  :ic  ;i:  :i:  4:  ^ 


107. 

Da  schlagt  sie  mit  ergrimmter  Hand 
Die  schone  Brust,  zerrauft  die  gelben  T.ofken. 
Allmacht'ger  Zeus  !   ruft  sie  erschrocken, 
Er  geht  !      Er  flieht  von  meinem  Strand  ! 
Dem  Fremdling  ging  es  bin,  mi(  h  straflos  zu 

verspotten  ? 
Bewaffnet  nicht  ganz  Tyrus  mein  Geheiss? 
Auf,    auf!       Rcisst    aus    dem    Werfte    meine 

Flotten  ! 
Bringt  Fackelu  !     Rudert  frisch  !     Gebt   alle 

Segel  preis ! 

108. 

Wo  bin   ich? — Well,  was  fiir  ein   Wahnsinn 

reisst  mich  fort  ? 
Jetzt  hat  dein  fcindlicli  Schirksal  dich  ereilet, 
Ungliirkliehc  !      Da  gait's,  da  war  de  rechte 

Ort, 
Als  du  dein  Reich  mit  ihm  gatheilet. 
Das  also  ist  der  Held  voll  Treu',  voll    Edel- 

muth, 
Der  seines  Vaters  Last  auf  fromme  Schultern 

hid, 
Der    mit    sich    fiihren    soil    auf    alien    seinen 

Bahnen 
Die  Heiligthiimer  seiner  Ahnen  ! 
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109. 

Konnt'  ich  in  Stiicken  ihn  nicht  reissen,  nicht 

zerstreun 
Im  Meer,  ihn  und  sein  Volk?     Nicht  seinen 

Sohn  erwiirgen  ? 
Uuftischeii  ihm  zum  Mahl  ?     Wo  aber  meine 

Biirgen, 
Dass   er    nicht    siegte?      Mocht'    es    immer 

sein! 
Was    fiirchtet,    wer   entschlossen    ist    zu   ster- 

ben  ? 
Sein   Lager  steckt'    ich  an   mit   einer   Lowin 

Wuth, 
Vertilgte  Vater,  Sohn,  die  ganze   Schlangen- 

brut, 
Und  theilte  dann  frohlockend  ihr  Verderben  ! 


no. 

O  du,  vor  dessen  Strahlenangesicht 

Kein     Menschenwerk    sich     birgt,     erhabnes 

Licht! 
Du,  Gattin  Zeus',  die  meine  Leiden  kennet, 
Du,  Hekate,  die  man  durch  Stadt  und  Land 
Auf  finstern  Scbeidewegen  heulend  nennet, 
Ihr  Furien,  ihr  Gotter,  deren  Hand 
Die   Sterbende   sich   weiht  !      Vernehmt    von 

euren  Hohen 
Der  Rache  Aufgebot  !     Neigt  euch  zu  meinem 

Flehen  ! 

III. 

Muss  der  Verworfne  doch  zum  Ufer  sich  noch 

ringen, 
Ist   dem  Verhangnisz    nichts   mehr   abzudin- 

gen, 
Ist's  Jovis  unabanderliches  Wort, 
O,  so  erduld'  er  alle  Kriegesplagen  ! 
Von   einem   tapsern   Volk   aus  seinem    Reich 

geschlagen, 
Gerissen  aus  des  Sohnes  Armen, 
Such'  er  bei  Fremdlingen  Erbarmen 
Und  sehe  schaudernd  der  Getahrten  Mord  ! 

112. 

Und  fiigt  er  sich  entehrenden  Vertragen, 

So    mog'    er   nimmer   sich   des  Throns  noch 

Lebens  freun, 
Er  falle  vor  der  Zeit  !     Dies  sei  mein  letzter 

Segen, 
Mit  diesem  Wunsch  geh'   ich  dem  Styr  entge- 

gen, 
Im  Sande  liege  grablos  sein  Gebein  ! 
Dann,  Tyrier,  verfolgt   mit   ew'gen   Krieges- 

lasten 
Den  ganzen  Samen  des  Verhaszten  ! 
Dies  soil  mein  Todesopfer  sein  ! 


"3- 

Kein   Friede   noch   Vertrag  soil   jemals  euch 

vereinen, 
Ein  Racher  wird  aus  meinem  Staub  erstehn, 
In   ihren  Pflanzungen  mit  Feu'r  und  Schwert 

erscheinen, 
Friih   oder  spat,  wie  sich  die  Krafte  tiichtig 

sehn. 
Feindselig  drohe  Kuste  gegen  Fluth, 
Schwert    blitze    gegen    Schwert,    der    spaten 

Enkel  Briiste 
Entflamme  unversohnte  Wuth ! 


114. 

Sie   sprach's    und    sann    voll    Ungebuld,    die 

Bande 
Des  traur'gen  Lebens  zu  zerreiszen,  rief 
Sichaus'  Amme  (ihre  eigne  schlief 
Den  langen  Schlummer  schon  im  miitterlichen 

Lande). 
Lass,  spricht  sie,  theure  Barce,  schnell 
Die  Schwester  sich  mit  frischem  Quell 
Benetzen,  fag'  ihr  an,  dass  sie  die  Thiere 
Und  die  bewussten  Opfer  zu  niir  fiihre. 


115- 

Du  selbst,  Geliebte,  saume  nicht, 

Mit  frommer  Binde  dir  die  Schlafe  zu  verhiil- 

len; 
Ich  will  des  angefangnen  Opfers  Pflicht 
Dem  unterird'schen  Zeus  erfiillen 
Und  meinen  Gram  auf  ewig  stillen. 
Sogleich  flammt  mit  dem  Bosewicht 
Der  Holzstosz  in  die  Luft  ! — Sie  spricht's,  und 

sonder  Weile 
Wankt  jene  fort  mit  ihres  Alters  Eile. 


116. 

Sie  selbst,  zur  Furie  entstellt 

Vom  graszlichen   Entschluss,  der  ihren  Busen 

schwellt, 
Mit  bluterhitztem  Aug',  gestachelt  von  Ver- 

langen, 
Der  Farbern  wechselnd  Spiel  auf  krampfhaft 

zuckenden  Wangen, 
Jetzt  flammroth,  jetzt,  vom  nahenden  Gesch- 

ick 
Durchschauert,  bleich  wie  eine  Biiste, 
Stiirzt  in   den  innern  Hof,  und,  Wahnsinn  in 

dem  Blick, 
Besteigt  sie  das  entsetzliche  Geriiste, 

^>  *J^  5Jh  *J5  J|>  *P 
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DIDOS   SCHEIIl'RHAUFEN. 


MACBETH. 

EIN  TRAUERSPIEL  VON   SHAKESPEARE. 


Zur  \orstellung  auf  dem  Iloftlieater  zu  Weiinar  eingerichtet. 


DRITTER  AUFZUG. 


Festlicher  Saal,  erleuchtet. 

Eine  mit  Speisen  besetzte  Tafel  in  Hintergninde. 

ACHTER  AUFTRITT.— Macbeth,  Lady 
Macbeth,  Rosse,  Lenox,  Angus  unci  noch 
sechs  atidere  Lords. 


Ihr  kennet  euren  Rang. 


Setzt 


Macbeth. 

euch,  ihr  Herren. 
Vom  Ersten  bis  zum  Untersten  willkommen  ! 
Rosse.      Angus.       Lenox.      Wir    danken 

Eurer  Majestat. 
Macbeth.     Wir  selber  wollen  uns  bald  hier, 
bald  dort. 
In  die  Gt-sellschaft  misrhen,  und  das  Amt 
Des  aufwartsamen  Hauswirths  iibernehmen, 
Denn  unsre  Wirthin,  seh'  ich,  ist  zu  lassig 
In  ihrer  Pflicht.     Wir  wollen  sie  ersuchen, 
Geschaftiger  zu  sein  um  ihre  Caste. 

\^Alle  sctzen  sich  aiisser  Macbeth.'] 

Lady.      Thut  das.  mein  Konig,  und  erinnert 
mich, 


Wofern  ich  was  in  meiner  Pflicht  versaumte. 
Mein  Herz  zum  wenigsten  bewillkommt  alle. 

\^Der  erste  Morder  kovimt  an  die  Thure. ] 

Macbeth.     Wie  ihre  Herzen  dir  entgegen 
wallen ! 
Gut !  Beide  Seiten,  seh'  ich,  sind  besetzt, 
So  will  ich  dort  mich  in  die  Mitte  setzen. 
Nun,  iiberlasst  euch  ganz  der  Frohlichkeit ; 
Bald  soil  der  Becher  um  die  Tafel  kreisen. 
[Z«  dem  Morder  an  der  Thiire] 

Auf  deinem  Kleid  ist  Blut. 

Erster  Morder.     So  ist  es  Banquos. 

Macbeth.     Liegt  er  am  Boden  ? 

Ersier  Morder.     Herr!   Die  Kehl' ist  ihm 
Zerschnitten  !   Diesen  Dienst  erwies  ich  ihm. 

Macbeth.     Du  bist  der  erste  aller  Kehlab- 
schneider  ! 
Doch  gleiches  Lob  verdient,  wer  seinen  Sohn 
Denselben  Dienst  gethan  !    Bist  du  der  auch, 
So  suchst  du  deines  Gleichen. 

Erster  Morder.     Gniid'ger  Herr ! 


oj3 


fe^^^M^ 


Mac  bet }l 


Fleance  ist  entwischt ! 

Macbeth.     So  kommt  mein  Fieber 
Zuriick!   Sonst  war  ich  ganz  gesund,  vollkom- 

men 
Genesen,  fest  wie  Marmor,  wie  ein  Fels 
Gegriindet,  wie  das  freie  Element, 
Das  uns  umgibt,  unendlich,  allverbreitet. 
Jetzt  bin  ich  vvieder  eingeengt,  gebunden, 
Und  meinen  alten  Schrecknissen  aufs  neu' 
Zum  Raub  dahingegeben. — Aber  Bauquo  ist 
Doch  sicher? 

Erster  MoRDER.     Herr !   Er  Hegt  in  einem 

Graben, 
Mit  zwanzig  Hieben  in  dem  Kopf,  der  kleinste 
Schon  eine  Todeswunde. — 

Macbeth.     Dank  fiir  das ! 
Dort  Hegt  sie  also,  die  erwachs'ne  Schlange ! 
Der  Wurm,  der  floh,  hat  das  Vermogen,  einst 
Gift  zu  erzeugen,  doch  fiir  jetzt  noch    keine 

Ziihne ! 
Gut !   Morgen  wollen  wir's  noch  einmal  horen! 
\_Mdrder  geht  ab7\ 
Lady.     Mein    Konig!     Ihr  verkurzet   cure 

Gaste. 
Das  reichste  Mahl  ist  freudenleer,  wenn  nicht 
Des  Wirthes  Zuspruch  und  Geschaftigkeit 
Den  Giisten  zeigt,  dass  sie  willkommen  sind. 
Satt  essen  kann  sich  jeglicher  zu  Hause ; 
Geselliges  Vergniigen,  mun teres 
Gespriich  muss  einem  Festmahl  Wiirze  geben. 
[Banguos  Geist  steigt  empor  imd  setzt  sich 

zwischai  Rosse  Jind  Lenox  an  den  Platz, 

der  fiir  Macbeth  in  der  Mitte  des  Tisches 

leer  gelassen  ist.  ] 
Macbeth.     Willkommene  Erinnerung — 

[Z//  den  Lords. '\ 
Nun !     Wohl 

Bekomm'  es  meinen  vielireliebten  Gasten  ! 
Rosse. 

nehmen? 

Macbeth.     Hier  waren   alle   unsre   Edeln 
nun, 
Die  Zierden  unsers  Konigreichs,  beisammen, 
Wenn  unsers  Banquo  schatzbare  Person 
Zugegen  ware. — Mocht'  ich  ihn  doch  lieber 
Der  Ungefalligkeit  zu  zeihen  haben, 
Als  eines  Unfalls  wegen  zu  beklagen  ! 

Rosse.    Sein  Nichterscheinen,  Sire,  schimpft 
sein  Versprechen. 
Gefallt  es  meinem  Konige,  die  Tafel 
Mit  seiner  hohen  Gegenwart  zu  zieren? 

Macbeth.      ( Afit  Entsetzen,   indem  er  den 

Geist  erblickt.)      Die  Tafel  ist  vol!  ! 
Lenox.     (  Ganz  gleichgu/tig  auf  dem  Geist 
zeigend.)     Hier,  Sire,  ist  noch  ein  aufbe- 
halner  Platz  ! 


Gesallt  es  meinem  Konig,  Platz  zu 


Macbeth.     Wo? 

Rosse.       (So   wie    Lenox.)      Hier,    mien 
Konig!     Was  setzt  Eure  Hoheit. 
So  in  Bewegung? 

Macbeth.      (Schauervoll.)     Wer  von  euch 

hat  das  Gethan? 
Rosse  und  Lenox.     Was  denn,  mein  kon- 

iglicher  Herr? 
Macbeth.       (Zum     Geiste.)      Dn    kannst 
nicht  sagen,  ich  war's  !     Schiittle 
Die  blut'gen  Locken  nicht  so  gegen  mich  ! 
Rosse.     Steht  auf,  ihr  Herrn,  dem  Konig 

ist  nicht  wohl. 
Lady.     Bleibt  sitzen,  meine  Lords.       Der 
Konig  ist 
Oft  so,  und  ist  von  Jugend  auf  gewesen ; 
Ich  bitt'  euch  drum,  behaltet  eure  Platze. 
Der  Anstoss  wiihrt  nur  einen  Augenblick, 
In  zwei  Minuten  ist  er  wieder  besser. 
Wenn  ihr  so  scharf  ihn  anseht,  bringt  ihr  ihn 
Nur  auf  und  macht  sein  Uebel  langer  dauern. 
Esst  fort  und  gebt  nicht  Acht  auf  ihn ! 

\_IIcimIich  zu  Macbeth.'] 
Seid  ihr  ein  Mann,  Sir? 

Macbeth.      (Lmmer  starr  auf  das  Gespenst 
sehend.)     Ja,  und  ein  beherzter 
Dazu,  der  Muth  hat,  etwas  anzuschauen, 
Wovor  der  Teufel  selbst  erblassen  wiirde ! 
Lady.     O,  schon  !     Vortresslich  !    Das  sind 
wieder 
Die  Malereien  deiner  Furcht !     Das  ist 
Der  in  der  Luft  geziickte  Dolch,  der,  wie 
Du  sagtest,  dich  zu  Duncan  hingeleitet ! 
Wahrhaftig,  dieses  Schaudern,  dies  Entsetzen, 
So  ganz  um  nichts,  um  gar  nichts  passte  gut 
Zu  einem  Ammeumahrchen,  am  Kamin 
Erzilhlt,  wofiir  Grossmutter  Biirge  wird. 
O,  schame  dich  !   Was  zerrst  du  fiir  Gesichter? 
Am  Ende  siehst  du  doch  nicht  weniger, 
Noch  mehr,  als  einen  Stuhl. 

Macbeth.     Ich  bitte  dich  ! 
Schau'dorthin !     dorthin   schaue !     Nun!     was 
sagst  du ! 

\^Zi/7n  Geist. ~\ 
Wie?   Was  sicht's  mich  an?    Wenn  du  nicken 

kannst, 
So  red'  auch. — Schickt  das  Beinhaus  und  die 

Gruft 
Uns  die  Begrabenen  zuriick,  so  soil 
Der  Bauch  der  Geier  unser  Grabmal  werden. 
[  Der  Geist  verschwindet.  ] 
Lady.       Ist's   moglich.   Sir!     so    ganz    un- 

miinnlich  thoricht? 
Macbeth.     So  wahr  ich  vor  euch  steh !    Er 

war's.     Ich  sah  ihn. 
Lady.     O,  schamet  euch! 
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MACBETH. 


Ill    AUP2UC,   VIII    AUFTRITT. 


Ji.ii-JCd:irn.i>e/' 
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kunstlek:   c.  sciikaudolfh 


TURANDOT. 


II    AUFZUG,    IV   AUFTKITT. 


TURANDOT,  PRINZESSIN  VON  CHINA 

EIN   TRAGIKOMISCHES   MAHRCHEN    NACH   GOZZI. 


ZWEITER    AUFZUG. 


VIERTER  AUFTRITT. 

Marsch.) 


-(Alan  hbrt  einen 


Truffaldin  tritt  auf,  den  Sdbel  an  ikr  Schiil- 
trr,  die  ScHWARZEN  hinter  ihm,  darauf 
mehrere  Sklavinnen,  die  zii  den  Trojujneln 
accompagnieren.  Nach  diesen  Adelma  tind 
Zelima,  jene  in  tartarischem  Anzug,  beide 
verschleiert.  Zelima  trdgt  eine  Sehi'tssel  mit 
versiegelten  Papieren.  Truffaldin  iind  seine 
Schwarzen  w  erf  en  sich  im  Dorbeiziehen  vor 


dem  Kaiser  ?nif  der  Stirn  ai/f  die  Erde  iind 
stehen  sogleich  ivirder  aiif;  die  Sklai'innen 
knieen  nieder  mit  der  Hand  auf  der  Stirn. 
Zuletzt  erseheint  Turandot  vrrscideiert,  in 
reicher  chinesischer  Kleidung,  majestiitistli 
und  stolz.  Die  Riithe  und  Doeforen  werfen 
sieh  vor  ihr  mit  dem  Angesicht  auf  die  Erde. 
Ultoum  steht  auf;  die  Prinzessin  macht  ihm, 
die  Hand  auf  der  Stirn,  eine  abgewessene 
f^erbeugun^,  steigt  dann  auf  i/iren  Thron 
und  setzt  sich.     Zelima  und  Adelma  nehmen 
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zu  ih-cn  heiden  Seiten  Plaiz,  und  die  letztere 
den  Ziischaucni  am  ridchsten.  Truffaldin 
nimmt  der  Zelima  die  Schussel  ab  und  ver- 
iheilt  unter  Idcherlichen  Cerenwnieen  die 
Zcttel  unter  die  aeht  Doetoren.  Darauf 
entfernt  er  sich  mil  dense/ben  Verbeugun^^en, 
wie  am  Aftfang,  und  der  Marsch  hort  auf. 

TuRANDOT.      (Nach  einer  langen  Pause). 
Wer  ist's,  der  sich  aufs  neu  vermessen  schmei- 

chelt, 
Nach  so  viel  klaglich  warnender  Erfalirung, 
In  meine  tiefen  Rathsel  einzudringen  ? 
Der,  seines  eignen  Lebens  Feind,  die  Zahl 
Der  Todesopfer  zu  verniehren  kommt? 

Altoum.      (Zeigt  auf  Kalaf,  der  erstaunt 
in  der  Mi  tie  des  Divans  steht). 
Der  ist  es,  Tochter  —  Wiirdig  wohl  ist  er's, 
Dass  du  freiwillig  zum  Gemahl  ihn  wiihlest, 
Ohn'  ihn  der  furchtbarn  Probe  auszusetzen, 
Und  neue  Traner  diesem  Land,  dem  Herzen 
Des  Vaters  neue  Stachehi  zu  bereiten. 

TuRANDOT.      (Nachdem    sie    iJin    eine    Zeit 
lang   betrachtet,    leise   zur   Zelima).       O 
Himmel  !     Wie   geschieht  mir,   Zelima  ! 
Zelima.     Was  ist  dir,  Konigin  ? 
TuRANDOT.  Noch  keiner  trat 

Im  Divan  auf,  der  dieses  Herz  zu  riihren 
Verstanden  hiitte.     Diefer  weiss  die  Kunst. 
Zelima.     Drei    leichte    Rathsel  denn,  und 

Stolz  —  fahr'  bin  ! 
TuRANDOT.      Was   sagst    du  ?      Wie,    Ver- 

wegne?     Meine  Ehre? 
Adelal\.      (Hat   ivliJirend  diefer  Rede  den 
Prinzcn  niit  IiocJisteni  Erstaunen  betrachtet, 
fur  sich). 
Tauscht   mich   ein    Traum  ?      Was   seh'    ich, 

grosse  Gotter  ! 
Er  ist's  !   der  schone  Jiuigling  ist's,  den  ich 
Am  Hofe  meines  Vaters  Keicobad 
Als  niedern  Knecht  gesehn  !  —  Er  war  ein 

Prinz  ! 
Ein    Konigssohn  !      Wohl   sagte 

Herz  ; 
O,  meine  Ahnung  hat  mich  nicht  betrogen  ! 
TuRANDOT.     Prinz,  noch  ist's  Zeit.     Gebt 
das  verwegene 
Beginnen  auf !     Gebt's  auf !     Weicht  aus  dem 

Divan  ! 
Der  Himmel  weiss,  dass  jene  Zungen  liigen, 
Die  mich  der  Harte  zeihn  und  Grausamkeit. 
—  Ich  bin  nicht  grausam.      Frei   nur  will   ich 

leben  ; 
Bloss  keines  Undern  will  ich  fein  ;  dies  Recht, 
Das  auch  dem  allerniedrigsten  der  Menschen 
Im  Leib  der  Mutter  anerschaffe'n  ist, 


Will  ich  behaupten,  eine  Kaiserstochter. 
Ich  sehe  durch  ganz  Asien  das  Weib 
Erniedrigt  und  zum  Sklavenjoch  verdammt, 
Und  rachen  will  ich  mein  beleidigtes  Gesch- 

lecht 
An  diesem  stolzen  Mannervolke,  dem 
Kein  andrer  Vorzug  vor  dem  zartern  Weibe 
Als  rohe  Starke  ward.     Zur  Wasse  gab 
Natur  mir  den  erfindenden  Verstand 
Und  Scharfsinn,  meine  Freiheit  zu  beschiitzen. 
—  Ich  will  nun  einmal  von  dem  Mann  nichts 

wissen, 
Ich  hass'  ihn,  ich  verachte  seinen  Stolz 
Und  Uebermuth  —  Nach  allem  Kostlichen 
Streckt  er  begehrlich  seine  Hande  aus; 
Was  seinem  Sinn  gefallt,  will  er  besitzen. 
Hat  die  Natur  mit  Reizen  mich  geschmuckt, 
Mit    Geist   begabt  —  warum    ist's   denn   das 

Loos 
Des  Edeln  in  der  Welt,  dass  es  allein 
Des   Jagers  wilde   Jagd    nur   reizt,  wenn  das 

Gemeine 
In  seinem  Unwerth  ruhig  sich  verbirgt  ? 
Muss  denn  die  Schonheit  eine  Beute  sein 
Fiir  einen  ?     Sie  ist  frei,  so  wie  die  Sonne, 
Die  allbegliickend  herrliche  am  Himmel, 
Der  Quell   des  Lichts,  die   Freude  aller  An- 

gen, 
Doch  Keines  Sklavin  und  Leibeigenthum. 
Kalaf.     So  hoher  Sinn,  so  seltner  Geiste- 

sadel 
In  dieser  gottlichen  Gestalt !     Wer  darf 
Den  Jiingling  schelten,  der  sein  Leben 
Fiir  solchen  Kampfpreis  freudig  setzt !  —  Wagt 

doch 
Der  Kaufman n  um  geringe  Giiter  Schiff 
Und  Mannschaft  an  ein  wildes  Element ; 
Es    jagt    der    Held    dem    Schattenbild    des 

Ruhms 
Durch's  blut'ge  Feld  des  Todes  nach  —  Und 

nur 
Die  Schonheit  war'  gefahrlos  zu  erwerben, 
mir's   mein  \  Die  aller  Giiter  erstes,  hochstes  ist? 

Ich  also  zeih'  euch  keiner  Grausamkeit ; 
Doch  nennt  auch  ihr  den  Jiingling  nicht  ver- 

wegen, 
Und    hasst   ibn  nicht,  well  er  mit  gliih'nder 

Seele 
Nach  dem  Unschatzbaren  zu  streben  wagt  ! 
Ihr  selber  habt  ihm  seinen  Preis  gesetzt, 
Womit  es  zu  erkaufen  ist  —  die  Schranken 
Sind  offen  fiir  den  Wiirdigen  ■ — Ich  bin 
Ein  Prinz,  ich  hab'  ein  Leben  dran  zu  wagen — 
Kein  Leben  zwar  des  Gliicks ;  doch  ist's  mein 

Alles, 
Und  hiitt'  ich's  tausendmal,  ich  gab'  es  hin. 
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FUNFTER  AUFZUG 


ZWEITER  AUFTRITT.— VoRiGE,  Turan- 
DOT,  Adelma,  Zelima,  Ihre  Sklavinnen  and 
Verschnittenen. 

TuRANDOT.      (Nachdem  sie  ihren  Thron  bes- 

tiegeti,  und  eine  allgemeine  Stille  er/o/gt,  zu 

Kalaf.) 
Dies  Traurgeprange,  unbekannter  Prinz, 
Und  dieser  Schmerz,  den  mein  Gefolge  zeigt, 
Ich  weiss,  ist  eurem  Auge  susse  Weide. 
Ich  sehe  den  Altar  geschmiickt,  den  Priester 
Zu  meiner  Trauung  schon  bereit,  ich  lese 
Den  Hohn  in  jedem  Blick  und  mochte  weinen. 
Was  Kunst  und  tiefe  Wissenschaft  nur  inimer 
Vermochten,  hab'  ich  angewandt,  den  Sieg 
Euch  zu  entreissen,  diesem  Augenblick, 
Der  meinen  Ruhm  vernichtet,  zu  entfliehen  ; 
Doch  endlich  muss  ich  meinem  Schicksal  wei- 
chen. 

Kalaf.     O,  lafe  Turandot  in  meinem  Her- 
zen, 
Wie  ihre  Trauer  meine  Freude  dampft, 
Gewiss,  es  wiirde  ihren  Zorn  entwaffnen. 
War's    ein    Vergehn,    nach    solchem    Gut    zu 

streben? 
Ein  Frevel  war's,  es  zaghaft  aufzugeben  ! 

Altoum.      Prinz,   der   Herablassung  ist  sie 
nicht  werth. 


An  ihr  ist's  jetzo,  sich  herabzugeben  ! 
Kann  sie's  mit  edehn  Anstand  nicht,  mag  sie 
Sich  darein  finden,  wie  sie  kann — Man  schreite 
Zum  Werk  !     Der  Instrumente  froher  Schall 
Verkiinde  laut — 

Turandot.     Gemach !     Damit   ist's   noch 

zu  friih  ! 
\_Aufstehend  und  zti  Kalaf  sich  wendend.'\ 
Vollkommner    konnte    mein    Triumph    nicht 

sein, 
Als  dein  getauschtes  Herz  in  siisse  Hoffnung 
Erst  einzuwiegen  und  mit  einemmal 
Nun  in  den  Abgrund  wicder  dich  zu  schleu- 
dern. 

[^Langsam  und  mit  erhobner  Stimme.~\ 
Hor',   Kalaf,   Timurs   Sohn,   verlass   den   Di- 
van ! 
Die  beiden  Namen  hat  mein  Geist  gefunden, 
Such'  eine  andre  Braut — Weh  dir  und  alien, 
Die  sich  im  Kampf  mit  Turandot  versuchen  ! 
Kalak.     O,  ich  Ungliicklicher  ! 
Altoum.     Ist's  moglich?     Gotter ! 
Pantalon.  Heil'ge  Katharina ! 

\Zic  Tarta^o/ia.~\ 
Geht  heim !     Lasst  euch  den  Bart  auszwicken, 
Doctor  ! 
Tartaglia.     AUhochster  Tien  !   Mein  Ver- 
stand  steht  still ! 
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Kalaf.      Alles   verloren !     AUe    Hoffnung 
todt ! 
— Wer  steht  mir  bei  ?  Ach,  mir  kann  niemand 

helfeii  ! 
Ice  bin  mein  eigner  Morder  ;  meine  Liebe 
Verlier'  ich,  weil  ich  allzusehr  geliebt ! 
— Warum  hab'  ich  die  Rilthsel  gestern  nicht 
Mit  Fleiss  verfehlt,  so  lage  dieses  Haupt 
Jetzt  ruhig  in  dem  ew'gen  Schlaf  des  Todes, 
Und  meine  bange  Seele  hatte  Luft. 
Warum,  zu  giit'ger  Kaiser,  musstet  ihr 
Das  Blutgesetz  zu  meinem  Vortheil  mildern, 
Dass  ich  mit  meinem  Haupt  dafiir  bezahlte, 
Wenn  sie  mein  Riithsel  aufgelost — So  ware 
Ihr  Sieg  vollkommen  und  ihr  Herz  befriedigt ! 
\^Ein  unwilliges  Gemurmel  entsteht  im  Hin- 

tergrund.  ] 
Altoum.      Kalaf!      Mein    Alter   unterliegt 
dem  Schmert ; 
Der  unversehne  Blitzstrahl  schlagt  mich  nieder. 
TuRANDOT.      (bei  Scite  zu  Ze/ima.)     Sein 
tiefer  Jammer  riihrt  mich,  Zelima  ! 
Ich  weiss  mein  Herz  nicht  mehr  vor  ihm  zu 
schiitzen. 
Zelima.     (leise  zu  Turandot.)    O,  so  ergebt 
euch  einmal  !     Macht  ein  Ende  ! 
Ihr  seht,  ihr  hort,  das  Volk  wird  ungeduldig  ! 
Adelma.      (fiirsiih.)     An  diesem  Augen- 

blick  hangt  Tod  und  Leben  ! 
Kalaf.     Und  braucht's  denn  des  Gesetzes 
Schwert,  ein  Leben 
Zu  endigen,  das  langer  mir  zu  tragen 
Unmoglich  ist  ? 

\^Er  tritt  an  den  T/tro/i  dcr  Turandot.^ 
Ja,  Unversohnliche  ! 
Sieh  hier  den  Kalaf,  den  du  kennst — den  du 
Als  einen  namenlosen  Fremdling  hasstest, 
Den  du  jetzt  kennst  und  fortfahrst  zu  versch- 

mahn ! 
Verlohnte  sich's,  ein  Dasein  zu  verlangern. 
Das  so  ganz  werthlos  ist  vor  deinen  Augen  ? 
Du  sollst  befriedigt  werden,  Grausame. 
Nicht  langer  soil  mein  Anblick  diese  Sonne 
Beleidigen — Zu  deinen  Fussen — 

\_Er  zeikt  einen  Dolch  und  will  sich  durch- 
stechen.  In  demselben  Augenblick  tnacht 
Adelma  eine  Beivrgutig,  ihn  zurilck  zu 
halten,  und  Turandot  stiirzt  von  ihretn 
Thron.^ 
Turandot.  (ihtn  in  den  Arm  fallend,  tnit 
dem  Ausdruck  des  Schreckens  und  der 
Liebe.)  Kalaf! 

\^Beide    sehen    einander   mit   unverrvandten 
Blicken    an   und   bleiben    eine    Zeit   lang 
tinbeiveglich  in  dieser  Stellnng.'\ 
Altoum.     Was  seh'  ich  ! 


Kalaf.      (nach  eincr  Pause.) 

Du  ?    Du  hinderst  meinen  Tod? 
Ist  das  dein  Mitleid,  dass  ich  leben  soil, 
Ein  Leben  ohne  Hoffnung,  ohne  Liebe? 
Meiner  Verzweiflung  denkst  du  zu  gebieten  ? 
— Hier  endet  deine  Macht.     Du  kannst  mich 

todten  ; 
Doch   mich  zum    Leben   zwingen   kannst  du 

nicht. 
Lass  mich,  und,  wenn   noch   Mitleid    in   dir 

glimmt. 
So  zeig'  es  meinem  jammervoUen  Vater. 
Er  ist  zu  Peckin,  er  bedarf  des  Trostes  ; 
Denn  audi  des  Alters  letzte  Stiitze  noch. 
Den    theuren    einz'gen    Sohn    raubt    ihm  das 

Schicksal. 

\^Er  will  sich  todten.'] 
Turandot.     (wirft  sich  ihm  in  die  Anne.) 
Lebt,  Kalaf!     Leben  soUt  ihr — und  fiir  mich! 
Ich   bin   besiegt.     Ich  will  mein  Herz  nicht 

mehr 
Verbergen — Eile,  Zelima,  den  beiden 
Verlassenen,  du  kennst  sie,  Trost  zu  bringen, 
Freiheit  und  Freude  zu  verkunden — Eile  ! 
Zelima.     Ach,  und  wie  gerne  ! 
Adelma.      (filr  sich.)       Es  ist  Zeit  zu  ster- 

ben. 
Die  Hoffnung  ist  verloren. 

Kalaf.  Traum'  ich,  Gotter? 

Turandot.     Ich  will  mich  keines  Ruhms 

anmassen,  Prinz, 
Der   mir   nicht   zukommt.     Wisset  denn — es 

wiss' 
Es  alle  Welt !     Nicht  meiner  Wissenschaft, 
Dem  Zufall,  eurer  eignen  Uebereilung 
Verdank'  ich  das  Geheimniss  eures  Namens. 
Ihr  selbst,  ihr  liessetgegen  meine  Sklavin 
Adelma  beide  Namen  euch  entschliipfen. 
Durch  sie  bin  ich  dazu  gelangt- — Ihr  also  habt 
Gesiegt,  nicht  ich,  und  euer  ist  der  Preis. 
— Doch    nicht    bloss,    um    Gerechtigkeit    zu 

iiben, 
Und  dem  Gesetz  genug  zu  thun — nein,  Prinz ! 
Um  meinem  eignen  Herzen  zu  gehorchen, 
Schenk'    ich   mich   euch — Ach,  es   war  euer, 

gleich 
Im  ersten  Augenblick,  da  ich  euch  sah  ! 
Adelma.     O  nie  gefiihlte  Marter ! 
Kalaf.      (der  diese  ganze  Zeit  ilber  wie  ein 

Triiumender  gestandcn,  scheint  jetzt  erst 

zu   sich   selbst  zu   kommen    und  schliesst 

die   Prinzcssin  mit  Entzikkung  in  seine 

Arme.)  Ihr  die  Meine? 

O,  todte  mich  nicht,  Uebermass  der  Wonne  ! 

^  ^  ^  ^  -{i  -T^ 
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PHADRA. 

EIN   TRAEURSPEIL   VON   RACINE. 


DRITTER  AUFZUG. 


VIERTER  AUFTRITT.-PhXdra,  Oenone, 

Theseus,  Hippolyt,  Theramen. 


1st  mit   mir  ausge- 


Theseus.     Das   Gluck 
sohnt,  Gemahlin  ! 
Es  fiihrt  in  deine  Arme — 

Phadra.     Theseus,  halt ! 
Entweihe  nicht  die  zartlichen  Gcfuhle ! 


Nicht  mehr  verdien'  ich  diese  Liebeszeichen. 
Du  bist    beschimpft.       Das   neid'sche   Gliick 

verschonte, 
Seitdem  du  fern  vvarst,  deine  Gattin  ni(  ht. 
Ich  bin  nicht  werth,  dir  fernerhin  zu  nahn, 
Und  gehe,  mich  auf  ewig  zu  verbergen. 
\_Geht  ab  mit  OenoTicn.'\ 


3^9 


Phaiha. 
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FUNFTER    AUFTRITT.— Theseus,   Hip- 

POLYT,  ThERAMEN. 

Theseus.     Wie?   Welch  ein  seltsamcr  Em- 

pfang? — Mein  Sohn? 
HipPOLYT.      Phiidra  mag   das   Geheimniss 

dir  erklaren. 
Doch  vvenn  mein  Flehn  was  liber  dich  vermag, 
Erlaub',  o  Herr,  dass  ich  sie  nie  mehr  sehe. 
Lass  den  erschrocknen  Hippolyt  den  Ort, 
Wo  deine  Gattin  lebt,  auf  ewig  meiden. 
Theseus.     Verlassen  willst  du  mich,  mein 

Sohn  ? 
Hippolyt.     Ich  fuchte 
Sie  nicht !  du  brachtest  sie  an  diese  Kiiste  ! 
Du   warst   es   selbst,  o    Herr,   der   niir   beim 

Schciden 
Aricien  und  die  Konigin  anvertraut, 
Ja  mich  zum  Hiiter  iiber  sie  bestellt. 
Was  aber  konnte  nun  mich  hier  noch  halten  ? 
Zu  lange  schon  hat  meine  miiss'ge  Jugend 
Sich  an  dem  scheuen  Wilde  nur  versucht. 
War's  nun  nicht  Zeit,  unwiird'ge   Ruhe  flie- 

hend, 
Mit  edlerm  Blute  mein  Geschoss  zu  farben  ? 
Noch  hattest  du  mein  Alter  nicht  erreicht, 
Und  manches  Ungeheuer  fiihlte  schon 
Und  mancher  Rauber  deines  Armes  Schwere. 
Des  Uebermuthes  Racher  hattest  du 
Das  Ufer  zweier  Meere  schon  gesichert; 
Der  Wanderer  zog  seine  Strasse  frei, 
Und  Hercules,  als  er  von  dir  vernahm, 
Fing  an,  von  seiner  Arbeit  auszuruhn. 
Doch  ich,  des  Helden  unberijhmter  Sohn, 
That  es  noch  nicht  cinmal  der  Mutter  gleich ! 
O  gonne,  dass  mein  Muth  sich  endlich  zeige. 
Und  wenn  ein  Ungeheuer  dir  entging, 
Dass  ich's  bestegt  zu  deinen  Fiissen  lege; 
Wo  nicht,  durch  einen  ehrenvollen  Tod 
Mich  aller  Welt  als  deinen  Sohn  bewahre. 
Theseus.    Was  muss  ich  sehen?   Welch  ein 

Schreckniss  ist's, 
Das  ringsum  sich  verbreitend  all  die  Meinen 
Zuriick  aus  meiner  Niihe  schreckt?     Kehr'  ich 
So  ungewiinscht  und  so  gefiirchtet  wieder, 
Warum,   ihr  Gotter,  erbracht    ihr    mein    Ge- 

tangniss? 
— Ich    hatte   einen    einz'gen    Freund.       Die 

Gattin 
Wollt'  er  dem  Herrscher  von  Epirus  rauben, 
Von  blinder  Liebeswuth  bethort.     Ungern 
Bot  ich  zum  kahnen  Frevel  meinen  Arm ; 
Doch  ziirnend  nahm  ein  Gott  uns  die  Besin- 

nung. 
Mich  iiberraschte  wehrlos  der  Tyrann  ; 
Den  Woffenbruder  aber,  meinen  Freund, 


Pirithous — o  jammervoUer  Anblick  ! — 
Musst'  ich  den  Tigern  vorgeworfen  sehn, 
Die  der  Tyrann  mit  Menschenblute  nahrte. 
Mich  selbst  schloss  er  in  eine  finstre  Gruft, 
Die,  schwarz  und  tief,  ans  Reich  der  Schatten 

grenzte, 
Sechs   Monde   hatt'    ich    hilflos    hier   gesch- 

machtet. 
Da  sahen  mich  die  Gotter  gnadig  an ; 
Das  Aug  der  Hiiter  wusst'  ich  zu  betriigen, 
Ich  reinigte  die  Welt  von  einem  Feind, 
Den  eignen  Tigern  gab  ich  ihn  zur  Speise. 
Und  jetzo,  do  ich  frohlich  heimgekehrt, 
Und  was  die  Gotter  Theures  mir  gelassen, 
Mit  Herzensfreude  zu  unfassen  denke — 
Jetzt,  da  die  Seele  sich  nach  langem  Durst 
An  dem  erwiinschten  Anblick  laben  will — 
1st  mein  Empfang  Entsetzen,  alles  flieht  mich, 
Entzieht  sich  meiner  liebenden  Umarmung, 
Ja,  und  ich  selbst,  von  diesem  Schrecken  an- 
Gesteckt,  der  von  mir  ausgeht,  wiinsche  mich 
Zuruck  in  meinen  Kerker  zu  Epirus. 
— Sprich  !   Phadra  klagt,  dass  ich  beleidgt  sei, 
Wer  verrieth   mich?     Warum  bin    ich    nicht 

gerachet? 
Hat  Griechenland,  dem  dieser  Arm  so  oft 
Gedient,  Zuflucht  gegeben  dem  Verbrecher? 
Du  gibst  mir  nichts  zur  Antwort.    Solltest  du's, 
Mein  eigner  Sohn,  mit  meinen  Feinden  halten? 
— Ich  geh'  hinein.    Zu  lang  bewahr'  ich  schon 
Den  Zweifel,  der   mich    niederdriickt.      Auf 

einmal 
Will  ich  den  Frevel  und  den  Frevler  kennen. 
Von  diesem  Schrecken,  den  sie  blicken  lasst, 
Soil  Phadra  endlich  Rechenschaft  mir  geben. 
\_Geht  ab.'\ 


SECHSTER  AUFTRITT.— Hippolyt   und 

Theramen. 

Hippolyt.     Was  wollte  sie  mit  diesen  Wor- 

ten  sagen. 
Die  mich  durchschauerten  ?      Will    sie    viell- 

eicht, 
Ein  Raub  jedwedes  iiussersten  Gefiihls, 
Sich  selbst  anklagen  und  sich  selbst  verderben 
Was  wird  der  Konig  sagen,  grosse  Gotter ! 
Wie  schwer  verfolgt  die  Liebe  dieses  Haus! 
Ich  selbst,  ganz  einer  Leidenschaft  zum  Raube, 
Die  er  verdammt ;  wie  hat  mich  Theseus  einst 
Gesehen,  und  wie  findet  er  mich  wieder? 
Mir  truben  schwarze  Ahnungen  den  Geist ; 
Doch  Unschuld  hat  ja  Boses  nicht  zu  fiirchten. 
— Gehn  wir,  ein  gliicklich  Mittel  auszusinnen, 
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PHADRA. 


Ill    AfFZUG,    V    AUPTRITT. 


VIERTER   AUFZUG. 


FiJNFTER  AUFTRITT.—Phadra  allein. 

Er  geht  —  Welch  eine  Rede  traf  mein  Ohr  ! 
Welch  kaum  ersticktes  Feuer  zundet  sich 
Aufs  neu  in  raeinem  Herzen  an  !     O  Schlag 
Des  Donners,  der  mich  trifft  !    Unsel'ge  Nach- 

richt ! 
Ich  flog  hieher,  ganz  Eifer,  seinen  Sohn 
Zu  retten ;  mit  Gevvalt  entriss  ich  mich 
Den  Arinen  der  erschrockenen  Oenone  ; 
Die  Stimrae  des  Gewissens  wollte  siegen, 
Wer  weiss,  wohin  die  Reue  mich  geflihrt ! 
Vielleicht  ging  ich  so  weit,  mich  anzuklagen. 
Vielleicht,    wenn    man    ins    Wort    mir    nicht 

gefallen, 
Entwischte  mir  die  furchterliche  Wahrheit. 
—  Gefuhl  hat  Hippolyt,  und  keins  fur  mich, 
Aricia  hat  sein  Herz  und  seine  Schwure  ! 
Ihr  Gotter,  da  der  Undankbare  sich 
Mir  gegeniiber  mit  dem  stolzen  Blick, 
Mit  dieser  strengen  Stirn  bewaffnete, 
Da  glaubt'  ich  ihn  der  Liebe  ganz  verschlossen, 
Gleich  unempfindlich   tur   mein  ganz  Gesch- 

lecht. 


I  Und  eine  andre  doch  wusst'  ihn  zu  rUhren  ! 
,  Vor  seinem  Stolz  fand  eine  andre  Gnade  ! 
j  Vielleicht  hat  er  ein  leicht  zu  ruhrend  Herz ; 
I  Nur  ich  bin  seinen  Angen  unertraglich  ! 
Und  ich  bemiihe  mich,  ihn  zu  vertheidigen  ! 


SECHSTER   AUFTRITT.— Phadka,   Ofn- 

ONE. 

Phadra.     O  weisst  du,   was  ich   jetzt  ver- 

nahm,  Oenone? 
Oenone.     Nein,  aber  zitternd   komm'   ich 
her ;   ich  will's 
Nicht   laugnen.      Mich   erschreckte   der   Ent- 

schluss, 
Der  dich  herausgefuhrt.      Ich  fiirchtete, 
Du  mochtest  dich  in  blindem  lufer  sclbst 
Verrathen. 

Phadra.     Ach,  wer  hiitt's  geglaubt,  Oen- 
one ! 
Man  liebte  eine  andre  ! 
Oenone.     Wie  ?     Wassagstdu? 
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Phadra.      Hippolyt  liebt !     Irh  kann  nicht 

daran  zweifeln. 
Ja,  dic'ser  scheue  Wilde,  den  die  l'>hrfurcht 
Beleidigte,  der  Liebe  ziirtlich  Flehn 
Verscheuchte,  dem  irh  niemals  ohne  Furcht 
Genaht,  der  wilde  Tiger  ist  gebandigt, 
Aricia  fand  den  Weg  zu  seinem  Herzen. 
Oknone.     Aricia ! 
Phadra.      O  nie  gefiihlter  Schmerz  ! 
Zu  welcher  neuen  Qual  spart'  ich  niicli  auf ! 
Was  ich  erUtten  bis  auf  diesen  Tag, 
Die  Furcht,  die  Angst,  die  Rasereienalle 
Der  Leidenschaft,  der  Wahnsinn  meiner  Liebe, 
Des  innern  Vorwurfs  grauenvoUe  Pein, 
Die  Kriinkung  selbst,  die  unertriigHche, 
Verschmiiht  zu  sein,  es  war  ein  An  fang  nur 
Der  Folterqualen,  die  mich  jetzt  zerreissen. 
Sie    lieben    sich !       Durch    welches    Zaubers 

Macht 
Vermochten  sie's,  niein  Auge  so  zu  tauschen  ? 
Wie  sahn  sie  sich  ?     Seit  wann  ?    An  welchem 

Ort? 
Du  wusstest  drum  ;  wie  liessestdu's  geschehen, 
Und  gabst  mir  keinen  Wink  von  ihrer  Liebe? 
Sah  man  sie  oft  sich  sprechen  und  sich  suchen  ? 
Der  dunkle  Wald  verbarg  sie?  —  Wehe  mir ! 
Sie  konnten  sich  in  voller  Freiheit  sehn, 
Der  Himmel  billigte  ihr  schuldlos  Lieben  ; 
Sie  folgten  ohne  Vorwurf,  ohne  Furcht 
Dem    sanften    Zug   der    Herzen.       Hell    und 

heiter 
Ging  jedes  Tages  Sonne  Rir  sie  auf  1 
Und  ich,  der  traur'ge  Auswurf  der  Natur, 
Verbarg    mich    vor  dem    Licht ;    der   einz'ge 

Gott, 
Dem  ich  zu  rufen  wagte,  war  der  Tod. 
Ihn    sah    ich    schon    mit   schnellen    Schritten 

nahn  ; 
Mit  Thranen    nahrt'    ich    mich,   mit    bitterm 

Gram, 
Und  selbst  in  meinen  Thranen  durft'  ich  nicht 
Nach  Herzenswunsche  mich  ersattigen  ! 
Vom  Blick  der  Neugier  allzu  scharf  bewacht, 
Genoss  ich  zitternd  diese  traur'ge  Luft ; 
Ja,  oft  musst'  ich  sie  ganzlich  mirversagen, 
Und  unter  heitrer  Stirn  den  Gram  verbergen. 
Oenone.     Was  hoffen  sie   fur  Frucht  von 

ihrer  Liebe  ? 
Sie  werden  nie  sich  wiedersehn  ! 

Phadra.     Sie  werden 
Sich  ewig  lieben  !     Jetzt,  indem  ich  rede, 
Verlachen  sie,  o  todtender  Gedanke, 
Den  ganzen  Wahnsinn  meiner  Liebeswuth  ! 
Umsonst    verbannt    man    ihn  ;     sie    schworen 

sich's 
Mit  tausend  Schworen,  nie  sich  zu  verlassen. 


'  Nein,  ich  ertrag's  nicht,  dieses  Gliick  zu  sehn, 
I  Oenone,  das  mir  Hohn  spricht  —  Habe  Mit- 

leid 
Mit  meiner  eifersiicht'gen  Wuth  !     Aricia 
Muss  fallen  !     Man   muss  den  alten  Hass  des 

Konigs 
Erregen  wider  dies  verhasste  Blut ! 
Nicht  leicht  soil  ihre  Strafe  sein  ;  die  Schwes- 

ter. 
Hat  schwerer  sich  vergangen  als  die  Briider. 
In  meiner  Eifersucht,  in  meiner  Wuth 
Erfieh'  ich's  von  dem  Konig! 
[  Wie  sic  geJien  ivill,  halt  sie  plotzlich  an  tind 

besinnt  sich.'\ 

Was  will  ich  thun  ? 
Wo    reisst   die   Wuth   mich    hin?     Ich    eifer- 

siichtig  ! 
Und  Theseus  ist's,  den  ich  erfiehen  will ! 
Mein  Gatte    lebt    und    mich   durchrast    noch 

Liebe  ! 
1  Fiir  wen  ?     Um    welches    Herz   wag'    ich    zu 

buhlen  ? 
I  Es  striiubt  mir  grausend  jedes  Haar  eni])or, 
Das  Mass  des  Griisslichen  hab'  ich  vollendet. 
Blutschande  athm'  ich  und  Betrug  zugleich  ; 
Ins  Blut  der  Unschuld  will  ich,  rachegliihend. 
Die  Morderhande  tauchen  —  Und  ich  lebe  I 
Ich  Elende  !     Und  ich  ertrag'  es  noch, 
Zu  dieser  heil'gen  Sonne  aufzublicken, 
Von  der  ich  meinen  reinen  L^rsprung  zog. 
Den  Vater  und  den  Oberherrn  der  Gotter 
Hab'  ich  zum  Ahnherrn  ;  der  Olympus  ist, 
Der  ganze  Weltkreis  voll  von  meinen  Ahnen. 
Wo  mich  verbergen  ?     Flieh  ich  in  die  Nacht 
Des  Todtenreichs  hinunter?     W^ehe  mir  ! 
j  Dort  halt  mein  Vater  des  Geschickes  Urne, 
1  Das  Loos  gab  sie  in  seine  strenge  Hand, 
Der  Todten  bleiche  Schaaren  richtet  Minos. 
Wie  wird  sein  ernster  Schatte  sich  entsetzen, 
I  Wenn  seine  Tochter  vor  ihn  tritt,  gezwungen, 
Zu  Freveln  sich,  zu  Graueln  zu  bekennen, 
Davon  man  selbst  im  Abgrund  nie  vernahm  ! 
W^as  wirst  du,  Vater.  zu  der  grasslichen 
Begegnung  sagen  ?     Ach,  ich  sehe  schon 
Die  Schreckensurne  deiner  Hand  entfallen  ; 
Ich  sehe  dich,  auf  neue  Qualen  sinnend, 
Ein  Henker  werden  deines  eignen  Bluts. 
Vergib  mir  !     Ein  erzlirnter  Gott  verderbte 
Dein    ganzes    Haus ;     der    Wahnsinn    deiner 

Tochter 
Ift  seiner  Rache  furchterliches  Werk  ! 
Ach.    von    der    schweren    Schuld,    die    mich 

befieckt, 
Hat  dieses  traur'ge  Herz  nie  Frucht  geerntet ! 
Ein  Raub  des  Unglucks  bis  zum  letzten  Hauch, 
End'  ich  in  Martern  ein  gequaltes  Leben. 
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EINE.  speaking  of  Lessing's  critics  and  antagonists,  compares 
them  to  tiny  insects  which  were  caught  in  amber  while  it  was 
yet  viscid  on  the  tree,  and  thus  were  accidentally  immortalized. 
They  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  all  inseti  existences  which 
perish,  leaving  no  trace  behind  them,  if  a  kindly  accident  (a  breath  of 
air,  perhaps,  or  mere  idle  curiosity)  had  not  induced  them  to  alight  upon 
an  imperishable  substance  This  comparison  applies,  in  a  measure,  to  all 
whom  chance,  kinship  or  common  interests  have  brought  into  intimate 
contact  with  the  life  of  a  great  man.  They  reap  an  unsought  and  in- 
voluntary immortality.  They  become  interesting  to  posterity,  not  for 
any  excellence  ol  intellect  or  character  which  they  may  have  possessed 
but  for  the  inHuence  they  have  exerted  upon  the  great  man  and  the 
relation  they  have  sustained  to  him.  As  accessories  to  him,  their  per- 
sonalities have  an  historic  value.  The  life  of  a  great  man  is  thus 
necessarily  a  gallery  of  more  or  less  significant  portraits,  all  of  which 
become  conspicuous  onl>'  by  the  lustre  which  emanates  trom  the  central 
figure  of  the  hero.  If  the  literary  historians  of  Germany  are  to  be 
believed,  the  number  of  commonplace  men  and  women  who  have  de- 
served   to    become    embalmed    in    the    memory    of  Schiller  is  very  great; 
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but  a  little  critical  insight  will  soon  enable  one  to  discriminate  between 
those  whose  lives  deeply  intersedled  that  of  the  poet,  and  those  who 
merely  touched  it  at  the  circumference. 

At  the  threshold  of  Schiller's  life  we  very  naturally  encounter  the 
faces  of  his  father  and  mother.  The  former  had  commenced  life  as  a 
barber,  then,  as  was  not  unusual  in  those  days,  advanced  to  the  rank 
of  an  army  surgeon,  and  finally,  after  faithful  service  in  the  War  of  the 
Austrian  Succession,  was  brevetted  as  an  officer.  He  was  a  strictly 
honorable  and  upright  man,  ordinarily  but  by  no  means  remarkably 
endowed,  and  deeply  impregnated  with  that  horror  of  the  fantastic,  and 
irregular  which  is  chara61:eristic  of  most  commonplace  men.  All  his  en- 
ergies were  engrossed  in  the  struggle  for  daily  bread,  and  he  had  very 
little  patience  with  any  one  who  took  a  loftier  view  of  existence  and 
refused  to  subordinate  all  higher  interests  to  the  one  all-absorbing  ques- 
tion of  gaining  a  livelihood.  At  the  close  of  his  military  service  this 
worthy  man  who  in  his  limitations  as  well  as  his  excellences  was  typically 
German,  became  superintendent  of  the  gardens  and  nurseries  at  the 
Duke  of  Wiirtemberg's  villas  at  Solitude  and  Ludwigsburg,  It  was 
during  a  temporary  residence  of  his  parents  at  Marbach  that  the  poet 
was  born,  November  loth,  1759.  He  was  given  the  names  of  Johann 
Christoph  Friedrich,  which  were  a  combination  derived  from  the  maternal 
as  well  as  the  paternal  side  of  the  family.  He  was  a  feeble  and  not 
very  precocious  child,  although  of  course  there  are  tales  from  his  child- 
hood which,  in  the  light  of  later  events,  may  be  interpreted  as  fore- 
shadowing future  greatness. 

His  mother,  of  course,  built  castles  in  the  air  for  him  while  he  yet 
lay  in  the  cradle,  and  as  she  knew  no  more  exalted  position  than  that 
of  a  clergyman,  she  aspired,  like  the  Scotch  matron,  to  see  her  son 
some  day  "wag  his  pow  in  a  pu'pit."  Thus  the  boy  from  an  early 
age  became  familiar  with  the  idea  that  he  was  destined  for  the  church, 
for  which  his  dreamy  and  meditative  temperament  seemed  peculiarly  to 
fit  him.  His  first  teacher  was  the  worthy  protestant  minister  Moser 
who  prepared  him  for  the  Latin  School  which  is  in  Germany  the  prelim- 
inary step  for  entering  a  university.  Schiller  proved  an  apt  pupil  and 
became  sufficiently  prominent  in  the  School  to  attracl  the  attention  of 
the  Duke  Karl  Eugen,  who  was  at  that  time  seeking  recruits  for  a  new 
military  academy  which  he  had  recently  founded.  In  his  usually  despotic 
manner   he    frightened    Schiller's  father  into  accepting  his  bounty,   rudely 
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ignonng  h,.s  respertful  remonstrance,  and  ple.l.Hng  his  boy,  to  boot  to 
devote  lus  „e  to  the  service  of  the  Ducal  Ho°use  of  Wurtem  erg 
Caspar  Sch.  ler  had  by  tl.'.s  tin,e  a  large  fan,ily,  and,  bein.  depen  bnt 
upon  the  dnke  or  i,is  hvelihood,  he  lacked  countge  to  persist  i  hi  ," 
pos,t,on.  ll,e  boy  was  thus  forced  to  give  up  hfs  clencal  an,bition,  a  I 
to  confine  h,s  asp.rat.on.s  to  tiie  professions  for  ultich  provision  was  made 
m  the  curnculum  of  the  Ducal  Academy.  Schiller  selected  jurisprudence 
but  found  th,s  study  so  httle  to  his  taste  that  after  a  brief  trial  he  asked 
and  obtained  permission  to  change  his  course  to  medicine 

When    Schiller  vvas  sixteen  years  old,   the  academy  was  removed  to 
Stuttgart    wh,ch  at  that  fme  again  became  the  capital  of  the  duchy  and 
d,e    residence  of  the  duke.       His   Highness  had  some  years  before  quar- 
reled   w,  h    h,s    ch,el    city  which  had  openly  expressed  its  disapproval  of 
h,s    dissolute    hfe    and    his    unscrupulous    methods    of   getting    money  by 
.selhng    h.s    subjeels    to    fight    as    mercenaries  against  lilerty^in  d.e  New 
World.      Now  ,t  su.ted  His  Highness  to  forgive  this  monstrous  ingratitude 
and    he   accordingly   returned,  with  his  beautiful  mistress,   Frauglka  von 
Hohenhcm,  and   his  military  academy,   to  Stuttgart.     To  the  creat  detri- 
ment of  the  school,  he  chose  to  devote  a  great  deal  of  his  time  to  its  stiper- 
vjsion.       He    enforced    the    most    rigid    military  discipline,  gave  the  most 
absurd  subjects  for  themes  and  dissertations,  and  in  \  hundred  petty  ways 
interfered  with  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  professors.     SchiLr  to 
whom    thi.s  machine-like  existence  was  utterly  repugnant,   sought  consola- 
tion    m     the    study    of  Rousseau,    whose    revolutionary    daring   appealed 
strongly    to    h.s    nature.        Gcthe's    -  Sor,■o^.s  of  Wcrthcr"  aL  fell   into 
h,s  hands  and  Wielands  translation  of  Shakespeare  inspired  him  with  an 
admiration  for  the  great  English  poet  which  he  never  outlived.     Of  course 
the    discipline    of    the    academy  compelled  him  to  pursue  these  studies  in 
secret,    and    as   the    hospital    ward  was  the  only  part  of  the  school  house 
where    a    candle    was  allowed  after  nine  o'clock,   Schiller  had  himself  put 
on    the    sick  list   as    often    as    he   dared,    in    order  to  be  able  to  enjoy  in 
peace  the  company  of  his  poetical  favorites.       The  grand  thoucrhts  of  the 
poets    began    to  resound  through  his  mind  and  to  fill  him  «itl,  indi.rnant 
defiance  against  the  power  which,  without  consulting  his  own  wish   forced 
him    into    this    strait-jacket   of  military    discipline.       He  yearned  to  break 
Ills    fetters    and    his    yearning    found  vent  in  a  drama  entitled   "  The  Rob- 
bers,     which    he    composed    in    secret   and    secretly   declaimed  in    remote 
corners    of    the    large    building    to    delighted    audiences    of  his    admirincr 
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fellow-students.  In  the  meanwhile  the  duke,  who  had  discovered  the 
youth's  poetic  ability,  sought  to  enlist  it  for  his  own  glorification  and  that 
of  his  mistress,  and  Schiller,  who  knew  that  his  father's  livelihood  de- 
pended upon  the  good-will  of  the  duke,  felt  in  duty  bound  to  meet  the 
constant  requisitions  made  upon  his  relucflant  muse.  He  sang  the  praises 
of  Karl  Eugen  and  Fraugiska  on  ducal  birth-days,  school  festivals  and 
other  public  occasions  and  extolled  their  virtues  with  an  ardor  which 
apparently  took  no  account  of  the  ironical  effeCl;  upon   the  audience. 

In  1780.  when  Schiller  was  twenty-one  years  old,  he  was  graduated 
from  the  Academy  and  received  an  appointment  as  military  surgeon,  in 
the  army  of  Wurtemberg,  with  a  monthly  salary  of  eighteen  Horins,  or 
between  seven  and  eight  dollars  in  our  money.  His  parents  who  had 
expected  that  the  duke  would  reward  magnificently  their  son's  obedience 
and  his  ardent  official  eulogies,  could  hardly  conceal  their  disappoint- 
ment. And  Schiller  himself,  who  was  all  this  time  meditating  open  re- 
volt, could  not  have  had  much  scruple  in  preparing  for  the  press  his 
veiled  indictment  of  the  duke's  paternal  despotism,  knowing,  as  he  did, 
that  the  duke  had  chosen  to  forget  his  promise  to  provide  for  him  a 
lucrative  position ;  for  even  according  to  the  notions  of  those  days, 
eighteen  florins  a  month  were  barely  enough  to  support  a  hand-to-hand 
struggle   with  the  most  modest  existence. 

Schiller's  first  tragedy,  "  TJic  Robbers^  expresses  the  revolt  of  a  pow- 
erful nature  against  the  petty  conventional  reality  w-hich  places  its  narrow 
barriers,  called  law  and  custom,  in  his  way  on  all  sides.  "I  loathe  this 
ink-wasting  century,"  he  cries,  "when  1  read  in  my  Plutarch  of  great 
men."  A  great  man,  according  to  the  youthful  disciple  of  Rousseau, 
should  be  a  law  unto  himself.  Society  is  arranged  for  the  convenience 
and  comfort  of  fools,  not  of  wise  men ;  of  pygmies,  not  of  giants.  A 
giant  would  be  justified  in  trampling  upon  the  laws  made  for  the  guid- 
ance of  pygmy  lives.  But  the  pygmies,  being  so  much  more  numerous 
than  the  giants,  are  after  all  collectively  the  stronger,  and  by  their  petty 
needle-pricks  are  apt  to  harrass  the  solitany^  Titan  until  he  rises  in  wrath, 
kicks  down  their  legal  hedges  and  barriers  and  wages  war  with  them 
single-handed.  In  other  words,  he  becomes,  according  to  the  world's 
ideas,  a  malefad;or.  a  criminal.  But,  according  to  Schiller,  it  is  society 
that  is  chiefly  to  blame,  not  the  Titan  who  could  not  help  his  having 
been  made  on  a  larger  scale  than  the  rest.  This  is  plainly  the  philos- 
ophy of  Rousseau  adapted  to  Schiller's  own  individual  case.       He  chafed 
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against  the  senseless  discipline  in  the  school  which  imposed  the  same 
machine-like  roudne  upon  several  hundred  differently  consdtuted  youn^- 
men,  taking  no  account  of  their  individual  tastes,  talents  or  tempera- 
ments. Amusing  as  the  parallel  is,  when  we  consider  that  the  young 
poet  declared  war  against  civilization  because  the  school  discipline  dis- 
agreed with  him.  there  can  be  no  question  that  Karl  Moor  becomes  a 
heroic  robber,  murderer  and  malefaclor  because  Schiller  himself,  bound 
by  consideradons  for  his  family,  dared  not  break  with  the  authorities 
which  oppressed  him. 

January  13th,  1782,  '' TJie  Robbers^'  was  peformed  for  the  first  tim(! 
on  the  stage,  at  Mannheim,  and  proved  a  great  success.  The  author, 
who  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  witness  the  representadon,  and 
doubted  his  ability  to  obtain  a  furlough,  made  the  journey  secretly  and 
returned  home  the  next  day,  intoxicated  with  delight.  A  second  time 
he  repeated  the  journey  for  the  same  jjurpose,  but  this  breach  of  disci- 
pline was  then,  owing  to  the  indiscretion  of  some  female  friends,  brought 
to  the  notice  ot  the  duke,  who  punished  him  with  a  fortnight's  arrest. 
An  allusion  in  the  drama,  of  an  uncomplimentary  character,  to  the  Gri- 
sons  of  Switzerland,  induced  some  foolishly  zealous  patriot  to  make 
a  complaint  to  Karl  Eugen,  who  thereupon  forbade  Schiller  to  write 
anything  but  medical  treatises.  Schiller  promptly  responded  by  handing 
in  his  resignation  or,  in  the  respecl;ful  language  then  in  vogue,  by  humbly 
begging  to  be  released  from  the  ducal  service.  The  petty  despot, 
however,  looked  upon  him  as  a  piece  of  personal  property  and  refused 
to  listen  to  his  repeated  prayers  for  release,  until  the  sorely  harassed 
poet  was  forced  to  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands  and  seek  freedoni 
in  flight.  September  17th,  1782,  he  fled  to  Mannheim  with  his  devoted 
friend,   the  musician  Streicher. 

Previous  to  his  flight,  Schiller  had  written  a  considerable  number 
of  lyrical  poems  which  he  collecl;ed  in  a  volume  entitled  "The  Anthology 
for  the  year  1782,"  but  outside  of  the  narrow  circle  of  the  author's 
friends  the  book  failed  to  call  forth  any  enthusiasm.  The  magnificent 
daring  displayed  in  language  and  imagery,  the  Titanic  defiance,  the 
heaven-scaling  idealism,  mixed  in  a  curious  alloy  with  coarse  voluptuous- 
ness, were  cjualities  which  puzzled  the  commonplace  and  unenlightened 
public  of  those  days  but  failed  to  arouse  any  lasting  interest  in  the 
poet.  As  a  financial  experiment  the  book  was  a  failure  and  Schiller, 
who    had    also    been    obliged    to    bear    the  expenses  of  the  publication  of 
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"  Tkc  Robbers y  had  gradually  become  involved  in  a  net  of  pecuniary 
obligations  from  which  he  could  not  extricate  himself.  His  father,  who 
liad  been  surety  for  the  payment  of  one  ot  his  son's  loans,  grumbled 
constantly  and  advised  a  stritl  attention  to  the  medical  business.  Un- 
der such  circumstances  Stuttgart  could  not  have  been  an  agreeable  place 
of  residence  for  him,  even  if  the  duke  had  left  him  free  to  incur  further 
debt  in  the  pursuit  of  his  literary  avocation. 

On  his  arrival  in  Mannheim  he  submitted  a  new  tragedy,  '' FiescoJ 
to  Baron  von  Dalberg,  who  was  then  superintendent  of  the  theatre. 
"  Ficsco"  bears  the  sub-title  "-/  Repitblican  Tragedy^'  and  deals  with 
the  conspiracy  of  the  Genoese  of  that  name  against  the  tyrants  Andrea 
and  Gianettino  Doria.  It  is  a  decided  advance  upon  "  TJic  Robbers,'' 
being  clearer  though  hardly  less  violent  in  dicl:ion,  truer  in  its  characleri- 
zation,  subtler  and  more  complex  in  its  motifs  and  acliion.  For  all  that, 
Dalberg  pronounced  it  inferior  to  the  latter  drama,  and  Meyer,  the 
manager,  refused  for  a  while  to  believe  that  the  same  author  could  have 
produced  two  works  differing  so  widely  in  merit.  This  was  a  severe 
disappointment  to  Schiller  who  had  founded  many  daring  hopes  upon 
the  anticipated  success  of  "Fi'eseo."  Streicher,  too,  who  was  no  less 
sanguine  had  been  advancing  him  money  for  his  support,  so  as  to  enable 
him  to  continue  to  produce  great  works,  and  it  had  hardly  entered  into 
his  calculations  that  booksellers  and  managers  should  not  be  eager  for 
the  masterpieces  as  soon  as  they  were  offered  to  them.  The  generous 
fellow  had  now  actually  emptied  his  slender  purse,  and  his  friend  was 
utterly  unable  to  repay  his  loans.  Another  trouble  which  seems  to  ha\  e 
caused  Schiller  less  anxiety  than  it  did  his  friends  was  the  undisguised 
hostility  of  the  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg  who  looked  upon  the  poet's  inde- 
pendence as  an  insult  to  his  own  majest)'.  Undoubtedly  some  danger 
existed  and  Schiller  was  wise  in  finally  heeding  the  ad\ice  of  Frau  von 
Wolzogen  (his  early  patroness  and  the  mother  of  one  of  his  school- 
mates), who  offered  him  a  safe  hiding  place  on  her  estate,  Bauerbach,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Meinengen.  In  December,  1782,  he  separated 
from  Streicher  and  under  an  assumed  name  marched  from  town  to  town 
until  he  reached  his  new  home.  Negfotiations,  in  the  meanwhile,  were 
continued  and  Dalberg,  who  availed  himself  in  a  most  paltr)-  and  un- 
generous manner  of  Schiller's  poverty,  and  offered  him  the  most  foolish 
literary  advice,  finally  concluded  to  accept  "Fieseof  provided  it  were 
changed    so  as    to    suit    His   Excellency's  taste.       The  author  was  hardly 
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in  a  condition  to  dictate  his  terms,  and  he  therefore  abjectly  (though 
with  inward  rebelHon),  ruined  his  play  \)y  substituting'-  a  cheerful  and 
commonplace  ending^  for  the  tragic  one  which  the  situation  and  the 
design  of  the  characl:ers,  by  a  psychological  necessity,  demanded.  The 
edition,  however,  which  he  prepared  for  the  press  and  which  was  pub- 
lished by  Schwan,    in   Mannheim,    retained  the  original  tragic  conclusion. 

During  his  stay  at  Bauerbach  (from  December.  1782 — July.  1783) 
Schiller  labored  indefatigably  upon  a  new  drama.  ''Louise  Mi//eri)i,"  which 
he  had  commenced  before  his  departure  from  Mannheim ;  and  moreover 
occupied  himself  earnestly  with  historical  studies  which  he  expected  to 
utilize  for  his  great  historical  tragedy.  '' Doji  Carlos.'''  Frau  von  Wolzogen 
and  her  daughter  Lotte  made  occasional  visits  to  the  estate  and  cheered 
him  by  their  kindly  interest  and  criticism,  Nevertheless  he  was  not 
happy.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  in  love  or  to  believe  himself  in 
love  with  the  daughter  of  his  hostess,  and  his  prospects  were  not  at 
that  time  so  brilliant  as  to  warrant  any  mother,  and  especially  one  of 
noble  blood,  in  encouraging  his  matrimonial  aspirations.  It  may  have 
been  his  ill  success  as  a  lover,  and  the  expectation  of  hnding  higher 
favor  in  his  courtship  of  the  Muse,  which  hastened  his  acceptance  of 
Dalberg's  proposition  to  make  him,  "poet  of  the  theater"  (Theaterdichter), 
with  an  annual  salary  of  three  hundred  Horins.  He  entraired  to  write 
at  least  three  dramas  a  year,  and  gave  the  Mannheim  stage  the  right  to 
bring  them  out,  while  reserving  for  himself  the  copyright  on  the  printed 
editions. 

Schiller's  second  sojourr  in  Mannheim  proved  a  most  unfortunate 
one.  But  a  short  time  after  his  arrival  he  had  a  severe  attack  of 
malarial  fever,  which  he  only  succeeded  in  keeping  at  bay  by  consuming 
an  incredible  amount  of  quinine.  The  summer  of  1783  was  unusually 
hot  and  oppressive,  and  the  rates  of  mortality  in  the  city  indicated  a 
veritable  malarial  epidemic.  Schiller  worked  incessantU',  because  he 
could  not  afford  to  be  ill :  but  the  consequences  of  this  reckless  negle(;:l 
of  all  laws  of  health  were  felt  throughout  the  rest  of  his  life,  which  was 
henceforth  a  perpetual  struggle  with  disease.  The  "civic."  or  perhaps 
rather  "bourgfeois."  trag-edv  ''Louise  Mil/eria."  which  the  acl:or  .Siffland 
named  "Love  and  Intriouey  was  now  rapidly  completed  and  had  the 
good  fortune  to  gain  the  approval  of  the  distinguished  Dalberg.  The 
mutilated  edition  of  " Fiesco''  was  also  put  upon  the  boards  but  faih^d 
to    arouse    the  enthusiasm  of  the   Mannheim  public,   while   "Love  and  In- 
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trigiie,''  in  spite  ot  the  more  or  less  qualified  condemnation  of  literary 
critics,  was  from  the  beginning-  a  pronounced  success ;  and  it  speaks 
well  for  the  vitality  of  Schiller's  genius  that  both  these  youthful  plays. 
not  to  mention  his  later  dramatic  master-pieces,  have  been  able  to  keep 
their  places  upon  the  stage,  and  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  even  to 
the  present  day.  ''Love  and  LUrigue"  deals  with  a  problem  which  has 
been  a  favorite  one  with  the  dramatists  and  romancers  of  modern  times, 
viz.,  the  problem  of  caste.  Where  the  hearts  are  drawn  together  and 
the  difference  in  social  position  divides  the  lovers,  there  are  but  two 
alternatives  possible :  either  the  party  who  has  the  advantage  in  point  of 
birth  must  be  sufficiently  heroic  to  ignore  his  conventional  superiority 
and  conquer  the  difficulties  which  it  places  in  his  way,  or  renunciation, 
separation  and  death  will  be  the  requisite  dramatic  dnumcment.  A 
dishonorable  union,  to  be  sure,  lies  within  the  pale  of  possibility  but  this 
alternative  is  excluded  by  the  high  and  virtuous  character  of  the  lovers 
in  Schiller's  tragedy.  Ferdinand,  the  nobleman,  and  Louise,  the  poor 
musician's  daughter,  therefore  die,  and  their  death  is  intended  by  the 
author  as  a  protest  against  the  unjust  and  artificial  order  ot  society  which 
furnishes  the  upper  classes  with  every  facility  tor  preying  upon  the 
lower,  without  providing  the  latter  with  the  necessary  weapons  for  self- 
defence. 

Schiller's  position  in  Mannheim  was  full  of  embarrassments  and 
troubles.  The  literary  profession  was  hardly  at  that  time  recognized  as 
a  legitimate  one,  and  the  court  calendar  assigned  no  definite  rank  in 
the  social  scale  to  a  dramatic  poet.  Dalberg,  to  be  su're,  invited  Schiller 
occasionally  to  dinner,  and  the  bookseller  Schwan,  who  was  an  important 
citizen  in  the  town,  freely  opened  his  house  to  him.  But  when  Schiller 
presumed  to  aspire  to  the  position  of  a  son-in-law,  the  prudent  book- 
seller, doubting  his  ability  to  earn  a  livelihood,  politely  declined  to  enter- 
tain his  proposition.  It  was  not,  however,  until  after  the  poet's  departure 
from  Mannheim  that  he  applied  for  the  hand  of  Margaret  Schwan  and 
it  is  not  positively  known  whether  the  question  of  accepting  or  refusing 
him  was  ever  submitted  to  her  whom  it  primarily  concerned.  Fathers 
in  those  days  were  apt  to  decide  such  questions  solely  on  economic 
grounds,  and  quite  without  reference  to  their  daughters'  preferences. 
Another  lady  whom  Schiller  met  in  Mannheim  and  who  soon  eclipsed 
all  his  former  loves  was  Charlotte  von  Kalb.  the  wife  of  a  Major 
von     Kalb    who    was    trarrisoned    in    the    neitrhboring-    town    of    Landau. 
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Frau  von  Kalb  was  one  of  those  restless  and  passionate  women  who 
are  always  hungering  for  an  unattainable  happiness.  She  had  been 
forced  to  marry  a  man  for  whom  she  had  never  professed  a  spark  of 
affedion  and  when  Schiller  with  his  daring  ideas  and  ardent  unrest 
approached  her,  she  recognized  in  him  a  kindred  soul  and  allowed  him, 
without  the  exercise  of  much  ingenuity,  to  conje6lure  the  enthusiastic 
regard  which  she  cherished  for  him.  And  this,  even  before  their  first 
separation,  ripened  into  an  affection  which  was  freely  confessed  on  the 
part  of  both.  Nevertheless,  Schiller's  poverty  and  his  inability  to  fulfil 
his  contract  with  Dalberg  who  imagined  that  dramas  could  be  manufac- 
tured like  clocks,  tended  to  increase  his  discontent  and  to  make  him 
look  anxiously  about  him  for  some  possible  amelioration  of  his  external 
circumstances.  As  he  knew  from  unmistakable  hints  that  Dalberg  would 
not  desire  the  renewal  of  their  contracl  for  another  year,  he  made  haste 
to  resign  his  position  as  "poet  of  the  theater"  and  as  a  desperate 
makeshift  founded  a  bi-monthly  literary  and  theatrical  journal  entitled 
"The  Rhenish  Thalia."  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  could  have 
been  sanguine  of  success  for  this  enterprise ;  for,  although  the  prospectus 
promised  much  and  the  first  numbers  in  tone  and  ability  excelled  all  its 
contemporaries  of  similar  scope  and  chara6ler,  it  must  have  been  evident 
to  the  editor  who  had  had  admirable  opportunities  for  knowing  the 
intellectual  condition  of  his  South  German  countrymen,  that  the  very 
excellence  and  impartiality  of  his  reviews  and  dramatic  criticisms  would 
prove  a  hindrance  to  the  success  of  his  journal.  The  public  had  not 
yet  been  educated  up  to  the  stage  where  they  could  enjoy  a  refined 
and  unsensational  style  and  keen  critical  sagacity.  Cruder  means  were 
required  to  tickle  their  coarse  and  undeveloped  senses. 

In  April,  1785,  Schiller  left  Mannheim.  In  Darmstadt  he  read  a 
part  of  ''Don  Carlos'  to  the  Duke  of  Weimar,  Karl  .\ugust,  who  as 
Goethe's  friend,  had  gained  the  reputation  of  a  German  Mec£Enas.  His 
Highness  was  pleased  to  praise  the  drama  and  in  recognition  of  the  au- 
thor's ability  sent  him  the  following  day  an  honorary  tide  as  ducal  court 
counsellor.  But  as  such  a  tide  would  be  of  no  avail  pecuniarily,  Schiller 
betook  himself  to  Leipsic  where  his  friends  Korner  and  Huber  and  the 
sisters  Dora  and  xMinna  Stock  gave  him  a  hearty  reception.  These 
excellent  people  had  previously  made  his  acquaintance  by  letter,  and 
Korner  had  even  advanced  him  money  and  warmly  expressed  his  admi- 
radon    of    his    poetic    genius.       The    removal    of  the    latter    to    Dresden 
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attracted  Schiller  also  to  the  Saxon  capital,  where,  as  a  guest  in  Korner's 
house,  he  completed  the  tragedy  ''Don  Carlos,^'  besides  writing  a  novel- 
istlc  fragment,  "  The  Ghost  Seer''  [Der  Geisterseher),  and  several  poems 
full  of  daring  thought  and  splendid  imagery. 

'' DoJi  Cmdoi'  Is  the  first  of  Schiller's  dramas  which  is  written  in 
blank  verse.  It  deals  with  the  love  of  Carlos,  the  son  of  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  for  his  young  stepmother  Elizabeth  of  Valois,  who  had  been  en- 
gaged to  him  before  his  father  married  her.  The  real  hero,  however, 
Is  not  Don  Carlos  but  his  friend  Marquis  Posa,  who  is  a  personification 
of  all  those  qualities  which  Schiller  especially  respecled  In  himself  ,His 
political  Idealism,  his  self-sacrificing  devotion,  his  humanitarian  spirit  and 
his  cosmopolitanism  have  all  found  their  noblest  expression  in  this  fear- 
less and  generous  Spaniard.  It  has  frequently  been  asserted  of  Schiller 
that  he  had  the  stuff  In  him  not  only  for  a  great  poet  but  also  for  a 
great  statesman  and  politician.  The  charadler  of  Posa  indicates  what 
kind  of  a  statesman  he  would  have  been — and  settles  also  the  facl;  that 
he  would  have  ended  his  life  in  a  dungeon.  Posas  were  not  tolerated 
in  Germany  in  those  days,  nor  are  they  now.  The  only  land  in  the 
world  where  a  political  career  would  have  been  open  to  a  man  of 
Schiller's  calibre  is  England. 

During  his  residence  In  Dresden,  the  poet  made  the  acquaintance 
of  a  dazzling  coquette  named  Henriette  von  Arnim,  and  if  we  are  to 
interpret  literally  his  verses  in  the  lady's  autograph  album,  he  placed 
his  hand  and  his  heart  at  her  disposal.  He  squandered  his  money  in 
making  her  costly  presents,  neglected  his  work,  and  earned  the  dis- 
pleasure of  his  friends.  He  was  acutely  conscious  of  his  dependence 
upon  Korner,  and  their  relation  which  had  been  of  mutual  benefit  as 
long  as  their  confidence  in  each  other  had  been  complete,  began  to 
grow  oppressive  to  Schiller  as  soon  as  he  suspeCled  that  his  friend  dis- 
approved of  his  conducrt.  Moreover,  he  was  so  inextricably  entan- 
gled in  Fraulein  von  Arnim's  toils,  that  he  saw  no  possibility  of  regain- 
ing his  reason  except  by  avoiding  her  presence.  An  invitation  from 
Frau  von  Kalb,  who  had  recently  removed  to  Weimar,  furnished  him 
with  a  convenient  excuse  for  taking  his  departure,  and  no  sooner  had 
he  arrived  in  the  capital  of  the  lltde  duchy  (July,  1787,),  than  his  old 
love  again  took  absolute  possession  of  him.  There  Is  thus  no  argu- 
ment needed  to  prove  that,  with  all  his  staunch  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart,   his    affections,    in    his    early  youth,   were    of  an     extremely    volatile 
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kind         He    loved    easily    an.l    forgot    easily,   and  the  ardor  enkindl.-.l   l,y 
love  he  expended  in  song.  ' 

The    dramatic    treatnTent    ol"  a  histori,    st.bjeCt   ,n   -/W    0,rh.r  had 
aroused    Schiller  s    interest    in    historical    sttulies.       Especially  did  he  feel 
power  ully    attracted    to    the    history  of  nations  which  had  n,ade  a  heroic 
struggle    for    hberty.        In    his    tragedy  he  had  had  occasion   to  introduce 
mcden  ally    the    revolt    of    the     Netherlands     against     the     tyranny     of 
Pliil,p    II.   and    he    now    eagerly    returned    to    this    subjeft    and    wrote  his 
H,slary   .^  the   Revolt   of  the  Nether/andsr       This  work,  although  it  is 
now    the    fashion  among  German  scholars  to  sneer  at  it,   is  undemabk-  a 
great  advance  upon  all  previous  historic  writing  done  in  Germany      and 
although    ,t    cannot    boast    the    minute    accuracy    of  details,   nor    the    vast 
accumulation     of    original    learning    which    distinguish    the    histories    of 
Mommsen.   Curtius    and    Ranke.   it    possesses    a    vital    organic  coherence 
aiid    IS    inspired    with  an  ardent  enthusiasm  for  liberty  and  human   ri-dus 
vyhich    at  once  make  the  reader's  heart  beat  sympathetically  «ith  that  of 
the    author.        The    faults    of  the    work    are  a  tendencv-  to  rhapsody  and 
dec  aination,   and    a    disposition    to    hide    deficiencies  in  scholarship  under 
a  cloak  of  sonorous  rhetoric. 

Schiller    had    anticipated    crreat    pleasure   and  profit  from   his  associa- 
tion   with    G(ethe.    who    at    the    time  of  his  arrival  was  yet  absent  on   his 
Italian   journey.        And    when    finally    they    met    in    September,    xy)^^    the 
younger    poet    was    bitterly    disappointed    at    the    coolness    and    the    ri<rid 
and    stately    manner    of   the    elder,   and    abandoned    all    hope  of  e^-er  ap- 
proachmg  him.       The  fact  was.  Gcethe  looked  upon  Schiller  as  the  head 
of  a  violent  and  declamatory  school,    the  influence  of  which   he   re^rarded 
as    extremely    pernicious.        He    had    no    antipathy  to  Schiller  as  I  man 
Ixit    feared    perhaps    that    the    kind  of  emotional  debaucher^•  which  char- 
acterized   -lyw    Robbcrsr    and    Schiller's    early    Ivrics,    might,    with     the 
authors   personal  j^resence,    invade  the  circles  which  he  was  endeavoring 
to    educate    up    to    his    own    classic    standard.        In    \iew    of  this  half-ac- 
knowledged   sentiment    on    G(rthe's    part,   some    of  his   biographers  have 
asserted    that    he   recommended  Schiller's  appointment  to  a  professorship 
of   history    at   the   University  of  Jena,   merely  because  he  wished  to  ha\e 
him    removed    from    his    own    iKM'ghborhood.        However,   this    is    a  mere 
conjecture,   and    it    is  sure  that  Schiller,   when  he  accepted  the  unprofita- 
ble   appointment,   had    no    suspicion  that  he  owed  it  to  anything  but    his 
own    recently-earned   reputation  as  a  popular  historian.        He  aCcordingly 
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removed  to  Jena  and  entered  with  many  misgivings  upon  his  career  as 
an  academical  teacher.  There  was  no  fixed  salary  attached  "  to  the 
jjosition,  and  the  fees  Avhich  the  professors  were  authorized  to  collect 
from  their  students  amounted  in  Schiller's  case  to  such  a  trifiing  sum 
that  he  could  not  rid  himself  of  the  feeling  that  his  time  and  labor  were 
very  poorly  invested.  The  Duke  of  Weimar,  however,  perceiving  his 
value  to  the  University,  granted  him  an  annual  pension  of  two  hundred 
thalers,  or  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Before  this  fortunate 
event  occurred,  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Charlotte  \on 
Lengefeld,  a  young  lady  of  noble  birth  who  lived  with  her  mother  and 
sister  on  a  small  estate  near  the  village  of  Rudolphstadt.  Lotte  was  a 
charminpf  mixture  ol  common  sense  and  romantic  sentiment.  She  had 
read  much  in  an  innocent  and  uncritical  fashion,  and  could  discourse- 
naively  on  Homer  and  yEschylus,  which  she  had  studied  in  German 
and  PVench  translations.  She  even  adopts  occasionally  in  her  corres- 
pondence with  Schiller  a  jocosely  Homeric  tone,  which  is  no  less  de- 
lightful to  the  modern  reader  than  it  must  have  been  to  her  adorer. 
The  book  containing  those  of  their  letters  which  have  been  preserved 
gives  a  deeper  insight  into  the  character  of  both  than  all  the  collected 
biographies;  and  gives,  moreover,  by  inference,  a  most  vivid  picture  ot 
life  in  a  country  nobleman's  family  in  the  last  century.  It  is  one  of 
the  freshest  and  most  enjoyable  biographical  documents  in  existence. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  Lotte's  elder  sister,  Caroline 
von  Lengefeld,  who  married  a  nobleman  named  von  Beulwitz,  from  whom 
she  was  later  separated,  was  more  than  half  in  love  with  Schiller,  and 
that  Schiller  returned  her  affecflion  with  an  intellectual  admiration  which 
possibly  she  misinterpreted  in  accordance  w'ith  her  own  wishes.  Caro- 
line, probably  in  consequence  of  her  matrimonial  infelicity,  was  a  restless 
and  discontented  woman  who  always  imagined  herself  misunderstood, 
and  found  for  the  first  time  in  Schiller  a  man  who  could  recognize  the 
fine  possibilities  of  her  nature.  Being  herself  bound,  she  favored  in 
every  way  Schiller's  courtship  of  her  sister,  whom  he  married  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1790.  The  new  relation  into  which  he  had  thus  entered  ne- 
cessitated an  explanation  of  some  kind  with  Frau  \o\\  Kalb,  who  was 
just  contemplating  a  separation  from  her  husband.  Her  friend's 
marriagre  was  therefore  a  oreat  blow  to  her,  and  she  refused  to  listen 
to  his  excuses.  Their  interview  was  a  very  storm)-  one,  and  for 
several    years    they    never   saw    each    other.        But   when   k>au  von   Kalb 
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in    the    course  of  time  had  discovered  a   new   ideal   in  Jean   Paul   Richter, 
she  consented  to  forgive  Schiller  for  his  desertion. 

While  retainino^  his  professorship  in  Jena  Schiller  was  chietl)-  en- 
gaged upon  historical  writings  and  compilations.  He  wrote  a  "History 
of  the  Thirty  Years  Wary  which  appeared  first  in  the  ''Historical 
Calendar  for  Ladies,"  and  excited  universal  admiration.  There  were  a 
stateliness  and  dignit)  in  his  style  which  had  the  effect  of  novelty  in 
Germany,  where  learned  tradition  required  that  all  serious  subjects 
should  be  treated  in  a  dryly  pedantic  and  dogmatical  manner.  The 
charadlerizations  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  of  Wallenstein,  too.  tra\e 
evidence  of  a  rare  combination  of  gifts,  showing,  as  they  did,  a  scho- 
larly refinement  joined  to  a  happy  psychological  divination  which  re- 
vealed  the  great  poet. 

Schiller,  however,  was  not  in  a  condition  to  continue  this  laborious 
work,  the  profit  of  which  was  so  disproportionate  to  the  strength  and 
energy  expended.  It  is  said  that  during  his  residence  in  Jena,  he  was 
occupied  fourteen  hours  daily  in  writing  and  lecturing.  He  was  eager 
to  pay  off  the  debts  contracted  in  his  youth,  and  to  provide  a  comfort- 
able home  for  his  young  wife;  and  he  refused  to  consider  the  circum- 
stance that  his  physical  frame  was  feeble  and  had  been  weakened  by  a 
former  illness,  which  had  never  completely  left  his  system.  In  the 
winter  1790-91  he  had  a  severe  attack  of  rheumatic  fever,  followed  by 
spasms  and  nervous  prostration,  and  the  physicians  ordered  him  to  the 
baths  of  Carlsbad,  whither  he  repaired  during  the  following  summer. 
Korner  offered  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  whole  journey,  but  Schiller, 
who  feared  that  he  would  not  li\e  long  enough  to  repa)'  all  that  he 
already  owed  his  friend,  refused  to  consider  his  proposition.  When, 
however,  the  Duke  of  Augustenborg  and  the  Danish  Count  Schimmel- 
mann  offered  him  an  annual  pension  of  one  thousand  thalers  for  three 
years,  he  was  moved  by  regard  for  his  family  to  accept  with  gratitude. 
He  could  thus,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  sufferings,  labor  with  comparative 
cheerfulness,  and  devote  his  maturest  iudmnent  and  creative  strenorth  to 
the  composition  of  the  great  tragedy  upon  which  he  would  be  content 
to  rest  his  fame.  But  while  "  IValleiisteiii"  was  \'et  in  an  embr\-onic 
condition,  several  journalistic  enterprises  engaged  Schiller's  attention,  and 
one  of  them,  ''Die  Horeu"  (The  Hora;,  The  Hours),  had  the  impor- 
tant effed;  of  bringing  him  into  closer  contacT:  with  Gcethe.  When 
issuing    the    prospeclus    of    the     new    periodical,     Schiller    addressed    a 
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business  letter  to  his  rival  in  Weimar,  requesting  permission  to  include 
his  name  amonor  his  contributors.  Goethe  sent  a  somewhat  stiff  but 
yet  favorable  response,  and  thus  the  ice  was  broken,  and  the  two  great 
men  began  to  discover  each  other's  worth.  Within  a  year  they  were 
on  visiting  terms,  and  the  relation  thus  happily  commenced  soon  ripened 
into  a  generous  and  elevated  friendship.  In  the  year  1797  they  pre- 
sented in  their  '' Xenieii'  a  common  front  against  their  literary  enemies, 
and  their  biting  epigrams,  for  which  they  agreed  to  bear  the  joint  re- 
sponsibility, made  a  tremendous  havoc  in  the  camp  of  their  opponents. 
The  classic  ideal  which  Goethe  was  approaching,  Schiller  had  indepen- 
dently discovered,  and  in  his  "  Gods  of  Greece''  a  most  beautiful  elegy 
on  the  Greek  civilization,  had  shed  a  poetic  tear  on  the  tombs  of  "the 
radiant  immortals."  In  the  year  1797,  an  ambition  to  write  ballads, 
perfed;  in  form  and  sentiment,  took  possession  of  both,  and  in  generous 
rivalry  each  strove  to  outdo  the  other.  The  result  of  this  competition 
was  a  series  of  excellent  poems  which  appeared  in  the  "  Ahnajiac  of 
the  Muses,''  an  annual  publication  which  was  issued  about  the  beginning 
of  the  year  under  Schiller's  editorship.  His  first  periodical,  "  llie 
Rhenish  Thalia,"  he  had  abandoned  in  1793,  '' TJie  Hoi^cs"  struggled 
through  four  years  of  precarious  existence,  and  ''The  Almanac  of  the 
Muses''  although  overflowing  with  literary  vitality,  could  not  protra6l  its 
lease  of  life  beyond  the  year  1800;  while  a  chatty  and  easy-going 
journal  like  Wieland's  "  German  Mercury,"  whose  cheerful  mediocrity 
appealed  to  the  average  uncultured  public,  enjoyed  an  unexampled 
prosperity.  Schiller,  however,  refused  to  be  discouraged  by  the  slight 
success  of  his  enterprises,  but  congratulated  himself  when  the  last 
number  of  the  'Almanac"  had  gone  to  press  that  henceforth  he  should 
at  all  events  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  worse  poet  than  himself 
Among  the  poems,  dating  from  this  period,  which  have  become  es- 
pecially and  deservedly  popular,  we  might  mention  "  The  Cranes  of 
Ibycus,"  "The  Song  of  the  Bell,"  "The  Walk,"  "  The  Fight  zuith  the 
Dragon,"  and   "  The  Diver." 

The  trilogy  of  "  J  Fallens  tei7i,"  consisting  of  "  Wallenstein  s  Camp,"  "  The 
Piccolomini,"  and  "  Wallensteiji  s  Death,"  was  completed  in  1799  and 
published  the  following  year.  It  is  without  doubt  the  greatest  tragedy 
written  in  the  German  language,  even  though  it  may  not  merit  Goethe's 
enthusiastic  encomium:  "The  work  is  so  great  that  there  exists  no  equal 
to  it."        "  Wallenstein' s    Camp"  is  a  mere  prologue  which  illustrates  the 


blind  fanatical  faith  of  the  troops  in  their  leader,  and  reproduces,  with 
admirable  subtlct)-,  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  camp.  "  The  Picco- 
lominr^  introduces  us  to  the  officers  whom  Wallenstein,  by  various 
means,  has  succeeded  in  attaching  to  his  person.  Ouestenberg.  the 
imperial  envoy,  arrives,  and  attempts  to  induce  them  to  desert,  or  rather 
to  join  in  a  plot  against  the  general  in  his  own  camp.  The  various 
types  of  officers  are  depicted  with  an  originality  and  force  which  re- 
mind one  of  Shakespeare.  The  bluff  and  vehement  Buder,  the  de- 
ceitful and  ambitious  Terzky,  the  brave  and  honorable  Max  Piccolomini, 
the  time-serving  Illo.  who  is  too  shrewd  to  understand  a  generous 
motive, — all  show  the  master  hand  of  a  great  poet.  The  manner  in 
w^hich  Wallenstein's  astrological  superstition  is  utilized  also  betrays  a 
rare  subtlety  of  conception.  The  stars  encourage  all  his  ambidous 
hopes,  and  induce  him  to  dally  with  the  thought  of  treason  long  before 
he  has  taken  any  definite  resolve.  And  in  all  probability,  this  resolve 
would  never  have  been  taken,  if  the  circumstances  brought  about  by  his 
fanatical  delusion,  had  not  compelled  hini  to  carry  out  a  criminal  design 
which  he  had  never  fully  matured.  In  his  extreme  cunning,  too,  Wal- 
lenstein only  deceives  himself  He  induces  the  Emperor's  minister  to 
insult  Butler  in  order  to  attach  him  the  more  firmly  to  himself.  But 
when  Butler  is  informed  by  Ocl;avio,  who  is  the  real  author  of  the  in- 
sult, all  his  wrath  turns  against  W^allenstein,  w^hom,  in  the  last  a6l  of  the 
trilogy,  he  murders.  The  vengeance  w^hich  Wallenstein  had  aroused, 
and  intended  to  profit  by,  thus  becomes  his  own  destroyer.  The  sub- 
intrigue  wdth  Max  Piccolomini  and  W'allenstein's  daughter  Thekla.  is  of 
minor  importance,  although  it  relieves  the  uncompromising  sternness  ot 
the  tragedy,  and  invests  it  with  a  pathos  which  adds  to  its  effecl:iveness 
on  the  stage. 

Schiller's  next  drama,  ''Mary  Stuart^  was  begun  in  Jena,  but  w^as 
not  completed  until  June,  1800,  when  he  had  resigned  his  professorship 
and  removed  to  Weimar,  where  he  could  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
his  literary  profession.  The  duke,  in  the  mean  while,  had  raised  his 
annual  pension  to  four  hundred  thalers  without  demanding  the  continu- 
ance of  his  academical  labors.  He  could  now  live  in  constant  associa- 
tion with  Goethe,  who,  wath  every  year,  grew  to  value  him  more  hlghl\-. 
and  he  could  devote  his  best  energies  to  the  work  which  he  loved.  It 
his  health  had  not  been  so  miserable,  this  would  have  been  the  haj)j)iest 
period    in    his    life.        His    wife,   who   loved    him    dearly,   was    also    his  in- 
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tellettual  companion,  and  felt  an  honest  pride  in  his  fame  and  his  great 
achievements.  Children  were  growing  up  about  him,  and  he  plotted 
their  future  with  all  the  hopeful  ignorance  of  a  fond  parent. 

''Mary  Stuarf  deals  with  the  last  years  of  the  life  of  the  ill-starred 
Oueen  of  the  Scots.  Schiller  wishes  to  show  the  exaltation  of  noble, 
though  not  unmerited,  suffering.  He  appeals  wholly  to  our  feelings 
without  troubling  himself  much  about  the  question  whether  our  reason 
can  approve  the  verdict  of  our  hearts.  Mary  admits  that  she  was  an 
accomplice  to  the  murder  of  Darnley ;  but  she  is  young  and  bewitch- 
ingly  beautiful,  and  she  repents  sincerely  of  her  past  wickedness.  ,  In 
order  to  arouse  all  our  sympathy  for  the  heroine  in  spite  of  her  guilt, 
it  is  of  course  necessary  to  make  her  sufferings  as  acute  as  possible, 
and  to  depi6l  Elizabeth,  who  infli6ls  them,  in  the  blackest  colors.  Ac- 
cording to  Schiller,  jealousy  was  Elizabeth's  chief  motive  in  persecuting 
her  beautiful  rival.  The  welfare  of  England,  and  the  preservation  of 
the  Protestant  faith  enter  but  secondarily  into  her  calculations,  and  petty 
malice  and  envy  of  Mary's  physical  loveliness  appear  everywhere  as  the 
mainsprings  of  her  action.  It  is  hardly  to  be  disputed  that  Schiller  has 
here  anticipated  the  opinions  of  later  historians  who  are  inclined  to 
agree  with  him  in  his  estimate  of  the  Queen  of  England.  But  for  all 
that,  it  would  have  been  more  tragically  effecl:ive  if  the  welfare  of  the 
nation,  and  the  preservation  of  the  faith,  rather  than  the  jealousy  of  a 
woman,  had  been  made  to  demand  Queen  Mary's  sacrifice.  For  it  is 
more  dignified  to  die  as  the  victim  of  a  people's  progress  than  that  of 
a  woman's  hate.  On  the  stage  ''Alary  Shtarf^  proved  a  signal  suc- 
cess; and  the  author's  reputation  as  a  dramatist  began  to  spread  even 
to  foreign  lands,  as  is  proved  by  the  faCl  that  he  was  offered  ^,"60  by  a 
London  theatre  for  every  play  which  he  would  send  to  England  for 
representation  before  he  published   it  in   Germany. 

Schiller's  next  dramatic  venture  was  "  TJic  Maid  of  Orleans^  which 
was  published  in  1801,  with  the  significant  sub-title,  "A  Rcmiaritic  Tra- 
gedyy  It  is  the  well-known  stor)^  of  Joan  of  Arc.  which  is  here 
dramatized  with  all  the  attendant  marvels  and  miracles  with  which  tra- 
dition has  gradually  encumbered  it.  The  Maid  appears  as  a  semi- 
supernatural  agent  by  which  the  divine  will  is  executed.  In  taking 
upon  herself  the  deliverance  of  France  from  its  enemies,  she  obeys 
relu61;antly  a  divine  command,  and  the  moment  she  yields  to  earthly 
love,   which    puts    her    on    a    level    with    other    mortals,   her    faith    in  her 
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heavenly    mission    deserts    her,   she    falls    into    tlu-    hands   of  die   Knolish 
and    .s    burned    at    the    stake    as    a   witch.       Although  abounding  i.^pas; 
sages    of   great    beauty,   and    replete    with    startling   scenic    effects,    ^'rhe 
Maid    of     Orlcaus       is    undoubtedly    the    weakest    of    Schilh^r's     historic 
tragedies.        It    has    no    root    in    the    moral    consciousness  of  the  century 
The    guilt    for  which  the   Maid  is  punished  by  Heaven   is  no  .a.ilt  to  us' 
She   IS   a  woman  and  she  loves.       There  is  no  evidence  in  tlfe  text  that 
she    tails.      If    It    were    particularly    emphasized  that  she  is  guilty  because 
she    loves    an    enemy    of   France,   we    might  be  induced  to  approve,   con- 
ditionally,  of   the   judgment    of  Heaven.        But  this  is  not  the  chana^  •     it 
IS    merely    for    being    what  she  is,   and  recognizing  the  passions  in.separa- 
ble    from    her    nature    that   she    is    made     to     suffer    a     cruel     and     i<rno- 
minious    death.        It    was    the    reading    of    the    authors    of  the    so-Cc^led 
"Romantic    School."    all    of   whom    dealt    in    miracles    and    supernatural 
mysteries,   which    led    Schiller    to    make    this    experiment    with    mediaeval 
wonder-lore.        As    a    spedacular    stage    piece    it    has    always    met    with 
extraordinary    success;    and    however   much  critics  may  cavil,   the  people 
still  persist  in  liking  it.  i      l 

In   -The  Bride  of  Mcssinar  Schiller  made  a  fresh  and  very  daring 
experiment,   not    with    mediaeval    superstition,   but  with  the  Greek  idea  of 
Fate.        With   great    ingenuity,   he    devised    a    situation    in   which  a  pater- 
nal   curse    takes    the    place   of  destiny,   and  two  apparendy  contradidory 
dreams    correspond    to    the    ambiguous  oracles.       Even   die  chorus  is  re- 
introduced   and    cries    its   -woe,   woe,"  as    it    does    in     the    tragedies    of 
^schylus    and    Sophocles.        The    whole   drama,    although    its    exaltation 
of  language    and  poetic  beauty  are  unsurpassed  in  German  literature    is 
too    remote    from    modern    thought    and    feeling   ever    to  appeal  strongly 
to    a  modern  audience.        It  has,   therefore,   unlike  the  other  tragedies" Of 
Schiller,    failed    to    gain    a    firm    foot-hold    upon    the    stage,    and    is    only 
occasionally    revived    as  a  diversion    for    scholars,   and   out  of  resped   for 
the    author's    memory.        Schiller  himself  expressed  in  a  letter  to   Korner 
great    delight    at    the   first  performance  of  this  classic  drama,   and  GcTcthe 
asserted    that    it    had    consecrated    the    German    stage    for    better  thincrs 
to  come.  "  ^ 

In     the     autumn     of     1802,     Schiller     received     from     the     Emperor 
Francis  II.  a    diploma    of   nobility,   which,   for    the    sake    of   his    wife   and 
children,   he  accepted  with  the  proper  acknowledgments.       In    December 
1803.    Madame    de    Stael    arrived  in  Weimar,   and  by  the  excessive  volu 
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bility  of  her  tongue  put  Schiller's  patience  to  a  severe  test.  Her 
brilliancy  was,  at  times,  positively  oppressive,  and  when  finally  she  left, 
he  wrote  to  Goethe  that  he  felt  as  if  he  had  passed  through  a  severe 
illness.  In  the  spring  of  1804.  he  was  invited  to  visit  Berlin,  and  all 
his  historical  tragedies  were  successively  brought  upon  the  stage  with 
a  magnificence  which  exceeded  his  most  daring  anticipations.  The  Court 
and  the  people  delighted  to  honor  the  great  poet,  and  negotiations  were 
opened  with  a  view  to  inducing  him  to  take  up  his  residence  in  the 
Prussian  capital ;  but  the  companionship  of  Goethe  and  his  familiar  circle 
in  Weimar  were  to  him  more  precious  than  the  official  pomp  of  a  royal 
court.  He  therefore  refused  to  accept  the  terms  offered  by  the 
Prussian  minister,  if  the  latter,  as  has  latterly  been  questioned,  embod- 
ied his  liberal  oral  promises  in  a  definite  proposition. 

Three  months  before  his  journey  to  Berlin  Schiller  had  finished  the 
last  drama  w^hich  he  saw  completed,  viz..  "  JJi/hci}?i  Tcll^  In  all  pro- 
bability, it  was  Goethe's  journey  to  Switzerland,  and  his  conxersation 
concerning  the  poetic  possibilities  of  the  Tell  legend,  which  aroused 
Schiller's  interest  in  the  Swiss  traditions,  and  prompted  him  to  peruse 
Tschudi's  Swiss  Chronicle.  In  fact,  it  is  well  known  that  Goethe  him- 
self contemplated  writing  an  epic  with  Tell  for  its  hero,  but  that  he 
subsequently  abandoned  the  plan,  and  recommended  the  subject  to  his 
friend.  Although  somewhat  loosely  put  together,  and  without  any 
well-defined  focus  of  Interest,  '•  Wilhelm  7>//"  has  always  been  the 
popular  favorite  among  Schiller's  dramas,  and  possesses  a  charm  which 
seems  never  to  fail  or  grow  old.  It  may  be  a  weakness  of  construc- 
tion that  Tell's  role,  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country,  is,  in  a  manner, 
accidental ;  since,  according  to  his  own  testimony,  he  kills  Gessler  in 
self-defence,  and  in  order  to  proted:  his  wife  and  children  from  the 
tyrant's  vengeance.  It  may  also  be  contrary  to  dramatic  canons  to 
have  two  parallel  intrigues  without  any  vital  interdependence,  but  in 
spite  of  all  such  objections,  the  fact  remains  that  the  drama  has  always 
been  greeted  with  a  warm  and  spontaneous  enthusiasm  whenever  it  has 
been  worthily  represented.  The  fragrance  of  the  Alpine  meadows,  and  the 
breath  of  the  glaciers  blow  Into  our  faces  from  the  very  opening  scene, 
and  a  long  clear  vista  is  revealed  into  the  very  heart  of  the  beautiful 
Switzerland.  In  the  presence  of  such  vivid  impressions,  the  critic's  dis- 
senting voice  has  small  weight.  It  is  drowned  in  the  rush  and  roar  of 
the  ice-fed  rivers  and  in  the  resoundintr  echoes  of  the  ratiz-des-vaches, 
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As  Schillers  hold  upon  existence  'gx^w  feebler,  his  interest  in  his 
work  grew  ever  more  intense.  He  labored  incessantly,  even  while 
tortured  by  physical  sufferings.  During  the  winter  1804-5.  ^^  had 
several  severe  attacks  of  illness  which  shattered  his  weak  frame  terribly. 
And  yet  the  thought  of  his  ne.xt  drama,  '' Deinetj^ius,"  never  left  him. 
and  whenever  he  had  a  little  respite  from  suffering  he  immediatel)-  re- 
sumed his  work  u[)on  this  "child  of  sorrows."  Even  after  his  con- 
sciousness had  left  him  he  raved  in  his  delirium  about  the  Russian 
pretender,  and  enacted  scene  after  scene  with  excited  looks  and  gestures. 
Next  to  his  wife  and  children  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  which  it 
grieved  him  more  to  abandon  than  this  unhnished  master-piece ;  but 
perhaps  not  even  this  exception  ought  to  be  made.  May  9th,  1805, 
he  expired.  His  last  conscious  act  was  to  kiss  his  wife,  and  his  last 
words  were:     "Happy,   ever  happier." 

The  significance  of  his  life  and  work  to  his  countrv  it  is  difficult  to 
over-estimate.  The  various  stages  of  his  career  may  be  said  to  re- 
present the  intellecl:ual  development  of  his  nation.  By  his  fearless 
protest  against  tyranny  and  his  worship  of  liberty,  he  first  wakened  the 
noble  rebellion  which  in  time  will  overthrow  the  many  tottering  thrones 
of  the  Fatherland.  In  the  sober  idealism  of  his  maturer  years,  he 
sought  a  consolation  in  the  world  of  thought  for  what  reality  could  not 
yield  him;  and  thus  the  German  finds  at  each  stage  of  his  develop- 
ment, the  fuller  utterance  in  Schiller's  life  and  song  for  his  own  un- 
formulated thought  and  sentiment.  Nevertheless,  the  key-note  of  his 
song,  which  he  first  struck  in  his  youthful  rebellion  against  t)Tanny.  has 
resounded  with  stronger  vibrations  than  his  more  philosophic  strains: 
and  he  returned  to  it  once  more  in  his  last  completed  drama.  There- 
fore, the  Germans  are  not  wrong  in  loving  and  revering  him  as  they 
do,   as   "the  poet  of  liberty." 
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